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DvBLor  t  PHnted  by  Edwabd  Eoxmtov, 
Ormond  FriDtii^  Hoosei  39,  Lower  Ormond*<piay. 


TO  THB 


MOST   NOBLE    AND   PUISSANT    LORD, 


WILLIAM  O  BRYEN, 


XARL  AND  BARON  OF  INCHIQUIN,  ANB  BABON  OF  BUBBXN,  IN  THE 
COUNTT  OF  CLAREy  IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  IRELAND. 


My  Lord, 

The  following  General  History  of  Ireland 
humbly  addresses  your  Lordship  for  protection ;  a 
History  deduced,  with  great  fidelity,  from  the  most 
early  accounts  of  time,  and  abounding  with  relations 
of  the  mosl  memorable  events  and  heroic  exploits  of 
the  ancient  Irish,  among  whom  the  royal  ancestors 
of  your  Lordship  have  filled  the  tiirone  of  Ireland 
for  twenty-nine  successions,  (as  appeass  from  the 
subsequent  genealogy  of  your  Lordship's  most  illus- 
trious house,)  and  with  signal  bravery  have  repelled 
the  invasions  of  foreign  enemies,  and  gave  a  fresh 
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supply  of  life  and  vigour  to  the  cause  of  their 
expiring  country. 

Were  the  translation  of  this  work  proportionable 
to  the  dignity  of  its  subject,  it  might  naturally  hope 
for  countenance  from  your  Lordship,  whose  noble 
and  warlike  progenitors  shine  with  unrivalled  lustre 
through  many  pages  of  this  collection  ;  which  I 
humbly  request  your  Lordship  to  look  upon  with 
an  eye  of  favour,  not  only  as  it  delivers  down  to 
posterity  an  unexceptionable  account  of  your  Lord- 
ship's most  noble  family,  but  as  a  most  sacred  refuge 
for  the  following  History,  from  the  censures  of 
illiterate  and  unjust  men,  who  insolently  attempt  to 
yiUify  and  traduce  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
great  Milesians,  (a  martial,  a  learned,  and  gene- 
rous race,)  as  a  nation  ignorant,  mean-spirited,  and 
saperstitious. 

It  has  ever  been  the  distinguishing  practice  of 
your  Lordship's  most  noble  family,  not  only  to 
preserve  inviolable  the  genealogies  of  your  own 
renown^ed  line,  but  to  express  a  just  veneration  and 
regard  for  the  public  records  and  annals  of  your 
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native  country,  which  I  declare  openly  to  the  world, 
are  faithfully  translated  in  this  History,  without 
fraud  or  falsehood  ;  and  therefore  I  am  farther 
encouraged  to  inscribe  my  labours  to  your  Lord- 
ship's  name  and  patronage. 

And  never,  may  it  please  your  Lordship,  was 
any  man  more  ambitious  of  proper  means  to  publish 
to  after  ages  the  antiquity  and  grandeur  of  your 
Lordship's  extraction,  which  flows  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  brave  Gadelians,  tiie  great  founders  of 
the  Irish  name ;  and  Providence  has  at  last  grati- 
fied the  passionate  desire  I  have  always  had,  of 
paying  my  due  respects  to  your  Lordship,  though  I 
despair  of  paying  my  just  acknowledgments  ;  and 
though  I  was  never  able  to  produce  any  thing  of 
my  own,  worthy  of  your  Lordship's  view,  yet  that 
misfortune  is  relieved  by  the  present  opportunity  of 
« offering  a  translation  of  the  genuine  and  venerable 
antiquities,  and  monuments  of  Ireland,  to  your 
Lordship's  candid  approbation. 

To  pray  for  the  prosperity,  and  continuance  of 
your  Lordship's  illustrious  life,  and  that  your  noble 
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line  may  for  ever  flourish,  as  a  security  for  the 
Uesediig  of  peace  and  liberty  to  their  country,  as  it 
is  my  duty,  so,  my  Lord,  it  is  my  ambition,  to 
appear  upon  all  occasions. 

Your  Lordship's 
most  obedient, 
and  most  devoted 
humble  servant, 
DERMO'D  O  CONNOR. 


THE  PEDIGREE 


OF   THE 


RIGHT  HON.  WDLLIAM  O  BRYEN, 

BA&L   OF   IKCHlQUIKy 

TO  RING  MILESIUS  OF  SPAIN. 


William  O  Brtsn,  the  fourth  earl  of  Inehiqum,  married 

to  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  eldest  daughter  and  coheir  to 

George  Hamilton,  earl  of  Orkney ;  son  to 
William  O  Bryen,  third  earl  of  Inchiquin,  married  Mary, 

daughter  to  Sir  Edward  YiUiers,  knight,  and  sbter  to  the 

earl  of  Jersey ;  'son  of 
William  O  Bryen,  second  earl  of  Inchiquin,  married  Lady 

Margaret  Boyle,  daughter  to  Roger  Boyle,  first  earl  of 

Orrery ;  son  of 
Morough  O  Bryen,  fifth  lord  baron  of  Inchiquin,  created 

first  earl  of  Inchiquin,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 

Wm.  St.  Leger,  knt.,  lord  president  of  Munster ;  son  of 
Dermod  O  Bryen,  fourth  lord  baron  of  Inchiquin,  married 

Ellen,  daughter  of  Sir  Edmond  Fitz  Gerald,  of  Ballima- 

loe,  knt. ;  son  of 
Morough  O  Bryen,  third  lord  baron  of  Inchiquin,  married 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Thos.  Cusiack,  knt.,  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  one  of  the  lord  justices  of  Ireland ;  son  of 
Morough  O  Bryen,  second  lord  baron  of  Inchiquin,  married 

to  Mable,  daughter  of  Christ.   Nugent,  lord  baron  of 

Delvin ;  son  of 
Dermod  O  Bryen,  first  lord  baron  of  Inchiquin,  married  to 

Lady  Margaret,  daughter  to  Donough,  second  earl  of 

Thomond ;  son  of 
Morough  O  Bryen,  fourth  son  to  the  last  prince  of  Thomond, 

married  to  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Thos.  Fitz  Gerald,  called 

Knight  of  Valley ;  son  of 
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Turlough  O  Bryen,  prince  of  Limerick  and  Thomond,  mar- 
ried to  John  Fitz  Maurice,  daughter  to  lord  Fitz  Maurice, 
alias  vulgo  Balbus,  lord  baron  of  Kerry  and  Lixnaw ;  son  of 

Teige  an  Condaig  O  Bryen,  married  to  Annabella  Bourk, 
daughter  to  Mac  William ;  son  of 

Turlough  O  Bryen,  married  to  Slany,  daughter  to  Loghlen 
Ladir  Macnamara ;  son  of 

Bryen  Cathaney  O  Bryen,  married  to  Slauyin  Macnamara ; 
son  of 

Mahon  O  Bryen,  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  prince  of 
Leinster,  of  the  lineal  descent  of  Dairy  Barrach ;  son  of 
Cathaoir  More,  monarch  of  Ireland ;  son  of 

Muiriertach  O  Bryen,  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  to 
O  Kennedy  ;  son  of 

Turlough  O  Bryen,  married  to  Aurina,  daughter  to  Daniel 
More  Macarty ;  son  of 

Teige  O  Bryen,  married  to  Fyiiwola,  daughter  to  Kennedy ; 
son  of 

Connor  na  Suidini  O  Bryen,  married  to  More  Macnamara ; 
son  of 

Donogh  Cflurbreagh  O  Bryen,  married  to  Sarah,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Donough  O  Kennedy ;  son  of 

Daniel  More  O  Bryen,  (vixit  temp.  Henrici  II.)  king  of 
Cashel  and  Limerick  30  years,  married  to  Orlacam,  daugh- 
ter to  Mae  Morough ;  son  of 

Turlough  O  Bryen,  king  of  Munster  6  years,  married  to 
Narialt,  daughter  to  O  Fogherta ;  son  of 

Dermod  O  Bryen,  king  of  Munster  4  years,  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Teig  Macarty  ;  son  of 

Turlough  O  Bryen,  ruled  as  monarch  of  Ireland  12  years, 
married  More,  daughter  of  O  Heyne ;  son  of 

Teige  O  Bryen,  married  to  More,  the  king  of  Leinster's 
daughter ;  son  of 

Bryen  Boroimh,  monarch  of  Ireland  12  years.  He  was  slain 
in  the  great  battle  of  Clontarf,  and  was  married  to  Gorm- 
fiath,  daughter  to  Morough  Mac  Flinn ;  son  of 

Kennedy,  king  of  Munster  18  years,  married  to  Beihbion, 
the  daugl^ter  of  Archadh,  son  of  Morough,  lord  of  West 
Conacht ;  son  of 

Lorcan,  king  of  Thomond  6  years ;  son  of 
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Laghtna,  king  of  Thomond  3  years ;  son  of 

Core,  king  of  Monster  17  years ;  son  of 

Anluan,  prince  of  Munster ;  son  of 

Mahon,  (vixit,  circa  septimum  saeculum  post  nat.  Ohristi ;) 

son  of 
Turlough,  ling  of  Munster  36  years ;  son  of 
Cathal,  king^f  Thomond  7  years ;  son  of 
Aodh  Caomh,  king  of  Thomond  41  years ;  son  of 
Conall,  prince  of  Thomond ;  son  of 
Eochaidh  Baldearg,  king  of  Munster  29  years  ;  son  of 
Carthan  Fionn,  king  of  Thomond  45  years ;  son  of 
Bloid,  king  of  Thomond  16  years ;  son  of 
Cas,  king  of  Thomond  16  years ;  son  of 
Conall  Eachluath,  king  of  Munster  13  years ;  son  of 
Luighaidh  Mean,  king  of  Munster  ;  son  of 
Aongus  Cinaithreach,  king  of  Munster  30  years ;  son  of 
Fearchorb,  king  of  Munster  16  years ;  son  of    • 
Modh  Chorb,  king  of  Munster  27  years ;  son  of 
Cormac  Cas,  king  of  Munster  12  years ;  son  of 
Oilioll  Olum,  king  of  Munster  27  years ;  son  of 
Eogan  More,  king  of  Munster  15  years ;  son  of 
Modha  Neid,  king  of  Munster  23  years ;  son  of 
Deary,  prince  of  Munster ;  son  of 
Deirgthine,  half  king  of  Munster  13  years ;  son  of 
Eana  Munchaoin,  half  king  of  Munster  10  years ;  son  of 
Luigheach  More,  king  of  Munster  2  years ;  son  of 
Modhafeibhis,  prince  of  Munster ;  son  of 
Muireach,  king  of  Munster  17  years ;  son  of 
Eochaidh  Garbh,  king  of  Munster  36  years ;  son  of 
Duach  Bonn  Dala  Deagha,  monarch  of  Ireland  10  years; 

son  of 
Cairbre  Cuisgleathan,  king  of  Munster  28  years ;  son  of 
Luighmdh  Laighne,  monarch  of  Ireland  5  years ;  son  of 
Jonadhmhar,  monarch  of  Ireland  3  years ;  son  of 
Niadh  Seadamhuin,  monarch  of  Ireland  7  years ;  son  of 
Adamhar,  monarch  of  Ireland  5  years  ;  son  of 
Fearchorb,  monarch  of  Ireland  1 1  years ;  son  of 
Modhchorb,  monarch  of  Ireland  7  years ;  son  of 
Cobhthaig  Caomh,  king  of  Munster  20  years  ;  son  of 
Reachta  Righdhearg,  monarch  20  years ;  son  of 
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Lughaidb  Laighe,  monarch  7  years ;  son  of 

Eochaidhy  monarch  7  years ;  son  of 

Oilipll  Fienni  monarch  9  years  ;  son  of 

Art,  monarch  6  years ;  son  of 

Lughaidb  Lamhdhearg,  monarch  7  years  ;  son  of 

Eochaidh  Uairceas,  monarch  IS  years ;  son  of 

Luighaidh  Jardhoinn,  monarch  9  years ;  son  of 

Eadhna  Dearg,  monarch  12  years ;  son  of 

Duach  Fionn,  monarch  6  years ;  son  of 

Seadhna  Jonaraicc,  monarch  20  years ;  son  of 

Breasrigh,  monarch  9  years ;  son  of 

Art  Imleach,  monarch  23  years ;  son  of 

Elim,  monarch  1  year ;  son  of 

Rotheachta,  monarch  7  years ;  son  of 

Roane,  prince  of  Ireland ;  son  of 

Failbhe,  king  of  Munster  26  years ;  son  of 

Cas  Cead  Chaigneach,  king  of  Munster  36  years ;  son  of 

Aildergoid,  monarch  7  years ;  son  of 

Muinheamhoin,  monarch  5  years ;  son  of 

Gasclothacht,  king  of  Munster  13  years;  son  of 

Irereorda,  prince  of  Ireland;  son  of 

Rotheachta,  monarch  25  years ;  son  of 

Glas ;  son  of 

Nuagatt  Deaghamh ;  son  of 

Rosa,  prince  of  Ireland ;  son  of 

Eochaidh  Faobharglas,  monarch  20  years ;  son  of 

Conmaol,  monarch  30  years ;  son  of 

Heber  Fionn,  half  monarch  of  Ireland  1  year ;  son  of 

Milesius,  king  of  Spain. 

See  Mac  Carty  More's  Pedigree  to  Noah,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  volume. 


'     THE 

TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


Notwithstanding  the  great  length  of  the  original 
preface  of  Dr.  Keating,  I  am  obliged  to  detain  the 
reader  by  a  short  account  of  this  translation,  the  in- 
ducements that  led  to  it,  and  the  objections  made 
against  it. 

The  genuine  merit  of  the  following  history  is  so 
far  from  being  questioned  by  tiie  learned  Irish,  tiiat 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  tiie  kingdom  have  pre- 
served it  as  an  inyaluable  collection  of  antiquity,  and 
the  author  has  said  so  much  in  its  yindication,  tiiat 
I  submit  it  to  the  impartial  and  judicious,  only  desir- 
ing it  might  be  read  with  tiiat  degree  of  candour 
which  justiy  belongs  to  a  subject  that  runs  tiirough 
so  many  dark  and  unlearned  ages.  This  chronicle 
of  Ireland  is  not  offered  to  the  world  as  an  infallible 
record,  perfectiy  free  from  errors  and  mistakes,  for 
it  is  impossible  tiiat  the  true  origin  of  any  kingdom 
or  people  in  the  world  can  be  discovered  at  this  remote 
distance ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  histories  of  all 
nations,  tiie  higher  they  are  traced^  the  more  they 
are  encumbered  with  fictions,  and  often  witii  relations 
utterly  incredible.  But  does  it  follow  that  the  whole 
of  these  accounts  is  nothing  but  fable,  because  some 
matters  are  recorded  which  carry  an  air  of  falsehood  ? 
K  this  rule  be  admitted,  no  history  or  chronicle  in 
tiie  world,  except  the  inspired  writings,  would  escape; 
for  human  compositions,  notwithstanding  all  imi^- 
nable  care,  can  never  claim  a  right  to  infallibility. 
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It  is  well  known  that  a  translation  of  Dr.  Keating's 
history  has  been  often  attempted,  but  without  success ; 
nor  did  the  design  miscarry  from  any  discouragements 
it  met  with,  but  being  a  work  of  great  expense,  and 
written  in  a  difficult  and  mysterious  language,  it  did 
not  come  to  maturity  before  this  time,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
kingdom,  who  had  the  original  in  that  esteem,  that 
they  thought  it  justly  deserved  a  translation,  and 
resolved  to  support  it.  It  was  some  years  ago  when 
I  entertained  the  first  thoughts  of  this  undertaking, 
and  I  communicated  myself  to  Dr.  Anthony  Ray- 
mond, of  Dublin,  who  approved  of  my  design,  and 
promised  to  assist  me  in  it,  but  some  misfortunes 
falling  upon  his  own  private  affairs,  I  desisted  from 
prosecuting  my  resolution  at  that  time.  When  I 
arrived  in  England  I  could  have  no  prospect,  in  a 
strange  country,  of  encouragement  to  publish  so 
chargeable  a  work,  but  was  again  solicited,  by  the 
importunity  of  friends,  to  resume  my  design  of  a 
translation,  to  offer  it  to  the  world  by  way  of  sub- 
scription :  I  undertook  the  work  and  finished  it,  and 
have  met  with  encouragement  beyond  my  expectation. 
/The  most  noble  personages  in  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land, for  birth,  quality,  and  learning,  have  done  me 
the  honour  of  their  names,  which  is  an  evidence  of  the 
high  esteem  they  entertained  of  the  original,  and  that 
they  judged  it  so  far  from  being  an  old,  insipid  legend 
of  fables,  that  they  valued  it  as  the  choicest  collec- 
tion of  ancient  records  that  possibly  can  be  recovered 
from  the  ruins  of  time,  to  support  the  honour  of  their 
ancestors,  and  to  give  the  world  a  just  idea  of  the 
dignity  of  the  country  where  they  were  bom. 

There  is  an  author,  \who  has  concealed  his  name, 
that  has,  with  great  ignorance  and  envy,  attempted 
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to  explode  and  ridicule  the  labours  of  the  great  Dr. 
Keating,  and  to  stigmatise  the  following  history  as  a 
fictitious  and  romantic  composition.  He  has  likewise 
hestowed  some  flowers  of  his  oratory  in  representing 
the  weakness  of  my  abilities,  and  my  incapacity  for  the 
work  I  had  undertaken.  What  relates  to  myself, 
being  entirely  personal,  and  weak,  insignificant  scan- 
dal, is  below  the  concern  of  the  reader  and  my  own, 
and  therefore  I  shall  only,  in  this  place,  answer  an 
objection  or  two,  wherein  he  has  aspersed  the  cha- 
racter of  my  author,  and  vindicate  the  reputation 
of  this  history,  whose  intrinsic  worth,  in  the  opinion  of 
men  of  learning,  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
malice,  though  among  the  injudicious,  and  before  the 
publishing  of  this  translation,  his  spleen  had,  in  some 
measure,  the  effect  he  desired,  and  in  a  small  definrec 
preiudioed  »,  in  my  ».bsoriptions. 

The  prefacer  to  the  memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of 
Clanricorde  promises  the  world,  in  his  pompous  title- 
page,  a  learned  dissertation,  wherein  was  inserted 
a  digression  containing  several  curious  observations 
concerning  the  antiquities  of  Ireland.  And  he  has 
fulfilled  his  word  so  far,  as  to  labour  in  the  proof  that 
there  are  no  real  antiquities  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland ; 
that  their  records  are  not  genuine,  but  the  invention 
of  bards  or  druids,  who,  in  the  times  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  imposed  upon  the  world ;  and  that  the 
chronicle  of  Dr.  Keating  is  a  collection  from  those 
spurious  and  romantic  compositions,  whose  authority 
he  knew  to  be  invalid,  and  to  whose  testimony  he 
never  gave  any  real  belief.  But  the  insolence  of  this 
censure  appears,  not  only  by  destroying,  in  one 
breath,  the  evidence  of  all  the  national  chronicles  of 
Ireland,  but  as  it  proceeds  from  a  person  who  never 
had  in  his  possession  one  of  those  ancient  records. 
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which,  if  he  had,  his  ignorance  and  want  of  skill  in 
the  language  made  him  incapable  to  understand. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  abilities  of  this  prefacer  in  the 
Irish  tongue  extends  no  farther  than  the  knowledge 
of  a  school-boy;  and  a  small  acquaintance  with  the 
modem  characters  of  that  language ;  and  the  utmost 
of  his  learning  consists  only  in  turning  over  some 
fabulous  tracts,  of  a  late  date,  such  as  Bruighean 
Chaorthuin,  Eachtra  an  Ghiolla  Dheachair,  Cath 
Fionntragh,  &c.,  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  true 
reason  why  he  never  performed  his  promise  to  the 
world,  of  publishing  a  history  of  Ireland  firom  the 
ancient  records,  for  he  was  sensible  his  ignorance  of 
the  original  Irish  language  rendered  him  incapable 
to  fulfil  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  has 
traduced  those  venerable  antiquities,  as  false  and 
incredulous  fictions,  having  no  other  way  to  make 
a  tolerable  excuse  to  those  persons,  whom,  for  many 
years,  he  put  in  expectation  of  an  Irish  history,  I 
confess,  I  have,  in  one  sense,  done  him  an  irreparable 
damage,  by  publishing  this  translation,  because  he 
can  no  longer  impose  upon  his  firiends,  by  amusing 
them  with  a  history  of  Ireland,  and  consequently  he 
must  be  sensibly  affected  by  the  discontinuance  of  the 
many  favours  he  has  received  upon  the  merits  of  that 
prospect.  However,  it  must  always  be  esteemed  a 
malicious  and  ungenerous  practice,  for  a  man  to  throw 
aspersions  upon  the  public  records  of  a  nation,  upon 
whose  character  he  has  been  supported  for  many 
years,  and  upon  whose  authority  he  laid  a  scheme  for 
his  future  subsistence. 

It  is  with  great  confidence  asserted,  by  this  pre- 
facer,  that  there  is  no  such  person  in  this  age,  as  an 
antiquary,  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Ireland ;  when 
it  is  most  evident,  and  I  call  upon  thousands  to  attest 
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it,  that  there  ar6  numbers  of  them,  whose  employ- 
ment it  is  to  transcribe  the  ancient  chronicles,  and 
to  instruct  the  youth  in  the  proper  language  of 
the  country :  and  his  malice  is  equally  conspicuous 
where  he  says,  that  the  only  remaining  copy  of  Dr. 
Keating's  history  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Baron  of 
Cathir,  since  it  is  unquestionably  certain,  that  many 
copies  have  been  transcribed,  and  the  manuscripts 
are  preserved  in  several  hands,  and  scattered  through 
most  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Dr.  Lloyd,  it  seems,  we  are  told  with  great  triumph, 
in  his  catalogue  of  Irish  manuscripts  he  found  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  makes  no  mention  of  the 
Psalters  of  Cashel  and  Tara ;  from  whence  it  is 
inferred,  that  there  are  no  such  records,  and  conse- 
quently to  pretend  to  quote  them  is  an  imposition  and 
an  abuse  upon  mankind.  In  answer  to  this  charge 
it  must  be  observed,  that  Dr.  Lloyd  was  a  professed 
stranger  to  the  old  manuscripts  of  that  kingdom,  as 
be  generously  confesses  in  his  Arcbseologia  Britan- 
nica  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  large  folio, 
in  fine  vellum,  fairly  written  some  hundred  years  ago, 
in  Ball^more,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  which  contains 
the  historical  transcript  of  those  Psalters,  the  Book  of 
Ardmagh,  and  other  valuable  antiquities.  This  choice 
record  is  now  preserved  in  Trinity  College,  which  I 
had  the  favour  of  perusing,  and  1  kept  it  in  my  cus- 
tody for  six  months.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
'Upress  my  gratitude  to  the  learned  Dr.  Anthony 

ymond,  of  Trim,  for  the  favour  he  did  me  in 
'•BDtering  into  a  bond  of  a  thousand  pounds,  as  security 
for  my  restoring  this  ancient  manuscript  after  my 
penisa!  of  it. 

What  this  prefacer  observeB,  concerning  a  trans- 
Ution  of  Dr.  Keating's  history,  by  the  procurement  of 
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the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  grand- 
father to  the  present  earl,  is  true  in  fact,  and  I  con- 
fess that  this  chronicle  was  translated  by  Timothy 
Roe  O  Connor,  the  father  of  Conn  O  Connor,  lately 
deceased ;  but  the  reflection  made  upon  it,  that  the 
earl  suppressed  this  translation,  out  of  justice  to 
the  world,  which  he  resolved  not  to  abuse  with  lies  and 
fables,  is  a  charge  as  false  as  malicious.  For  the  true 
reason  why  that  noble  lord  refused  to  let  that  trans- 
lation come  abroad,  was  to  enhance  the  value  of  it, 
and  to  make  his  manuscript  the  greater  curiosity, 
which  would  have  lost  much  of  its  estec^  if  it  had 
been  printed  and  published. 

Thus  far  have  I  followed  and  detected  the  ignorance 
and  peevishness  of  this  writer,  whose  enfy  and  dis- 
appointments have  carried  him  into  manifold  errors, 
and  into  the  lowest  of  personal  reflections.  But  I 
leave  him  to  be  corrected  by  the  torment  of  his  own 
mind,  and  the  contempt  of  his  former  firiends,  who, 
justly  sensible  of  his  ungenerous  proceedings,  his 
invincible  malice,  and  his  notorious  want  of  capacity, 
have  banished  him  their  acquaintance,  as  an  infamous 
renegado  and  wicked  libeller  upon  the  glory  and 
honour  of  his  native  country. 

For  want  of  a  more  convenient  opportunity,  and 
because  the  following  information  came  too  late  to  be 
inserted  in  the  body  of  the  history,  the  account  I 
have  received  shall  be  communicated  in  this  place. 

There  has  been  a  dispute  among  learned  men, 
whether  the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland,  of  the  Milesian 
race,  wore  crowns  of  gold,  after  the  manner  of  other 
nations.  We  are  informed  by  Hector  Boetius,  in  his 
second  and  tenth  book,  that  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
from  the  time  of  Feargus  to  the  reign  of  Achaius,' 
used  a  plain  crown  of  gold,  miKtaris  valli  forma, 
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^^  in  the  form  of  a  military  trench  :"  and  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  in  this  practice  they  followed  the 
Irish  monarchs,  from  whom  they  derived  their  descent 
and  customs.  And  this  conjecture  is  still  rendered 
more  reasonable,  by  a  golden  cap,  supposed  to  be  a 
provincial  crown,  tliat  was  found  in  the  year  1692, 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  at  a  place  called  Bar- 
nanely  by  the  Irish,  and  by  the  English,  the  Devil's 
Bit ;  it  was  discovered  about  ten  feet  under  ground, 
by  some  workmen  that  were  digging  up  turf  for  firing. 
This  cap  or  crown  weighs  about  five  ounces ;  the 
border  and  the  head  is  raised  in  chase-work,  and  it 
seems  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  close  crown 
of  the  eastern  empire,  which  was  composed  of  the 
helmet  together  with  a  diadem,  as  the  learned  Selden 
observes  in  his  Titles  of  Honour,  Part  I.  chap.  8. 

Some  of  the  antiquarians  of  Ireland  have  imagined^ 
that  this  was  the  crown  worn  by  some  provincial 
kings,  under  the  command  of  Bryen  Boromhe,  who 
beat  the  Danes  in  so  many  battles  ;  others  are  rather 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  belonged'  to  the  Irish 
monarchs,  before  the  planting  of  Christianity  in  that 
kingdom ;  and  they  give  this  reason,  because  it  is  not 
adorned  with  a  cross,  which  was  the  common  ensign  of 
Christian  princes.  However,  it  is  a  valuable  piece 
of  curiosity,  and  would  unavoidably  have  been  melted 
down,  had  it  not  been  preserved  by  Joseph  Comerford, 
Esq.,  a  curious  gentleman,  descended  from  a  younger 
brother  of  Comerford,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  who 
attended  king  John  in  his  expedition  into  Ireland, 
and  there  married  the  niece  of  Hugo  de  Lacy,  a  great 
favourite  of  that  king ;  ever  since  which  time  the 
family  had  flourished  in  that  country,  and  were 
formerly  barons  of  Danganmore.  This  gentleman 
being  rendered  incapable,  by  reason  of  his  religion. 
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to  pnrdiase  lands  in  his  own  country,  has  bought  the 
marquisate  of  Anglure,  with  a  good  estate  upon 
the  river  Aule,  in  Champaigne,  which  he  has  settled, 
in  default  of  issue  £rom  himseli^  upon  his  brother,  cap- 
tain Luke  Comerford,  an  officer  of  great  esteem  in 
the  French  service,  and  his  heirs  male ;  and  in  default 
of  such  issue,  upon  his  kinsman.  Sir  John  Comerford, 
(a  major-general,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot 
in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain,)  and  his  male 
issue.  Sir  George  Skiddy,  a  near  relation  to  Mr. 
Comerford,  has  likewise  acquired  a  good  estate  in 
France.  This  gentleman  is  a  great-grandson  to  Sir 
George  Skiddy,  formerly  of  Waterford,  and  of 
Skiddy's  castle,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  is  a  knight 
of  the  military  order  of  St.  Lewis,  and  a  colonel  of 
foot. 
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Whobybr  undertakes  to  write  the  liistory  of  any  nation 
or  kingdom,  ought  to  g^ve  a  true  and  impartial  account,  not 
only  of  the  country  and  the  laws,  but  also  of  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  people :  and  therefore,  ha^ng  undertaken  to 
deduce  the  history  of  Ireland  from  the  most  distant  ages,  I 
think  myself  obliged  to  remove  before  hand,  those  Cedse  and 
injurious  representations,  which  have  been  published,  con* 
ceming  the  ancient  Irish,  who  for  above  these  three  thousand 
years  have  inhabited  this  kingdom,  as  well  as  what  relates  to 
the  old  English,  who  have  been  settled  here  ever  since  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  II. 

The  English  historians,  who  have  since  that  time  wrote 
about  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  have  industriously  sought  occasion 
to  lessen  the  reputation  of  both,  as  appears  by  Giraldus, 
Cambrensis,  Spencer,  Stanihurst,  Morrison,  Campion,  and 
others,  who,  when  they  write  of  Ireland,  seem  to  imitate  the 
beetle,  which,  when  enlivened  by  the  influence  of  the  sum- 
mer heats,  flies  abroad,  and  passes  over  the  delightful  fields, 
neglectful  of  the  sweet  blossoms  or  fragrant  flowers  that  are 
in  its  way,  till  at  last,  directed  by  its  sordid  inclination,  it 
settles  itself  upon  some  nauseous  excrement.  Thus  the  above- 
mentioned  authors  proceed,  when  they  write  of  this  king- 
dom :  what  was  worthy  or  commendable  in  the  Irish  nobility 
and  gentry,  they  pass  over.  They  take  no  notice  of  their  piety, 
learning,  and  courage ;  of  their  charitable  disposition  to  build 
churches  and  religious  houses,  or  of  the  great  privileges 
and  endowments  ihey  conferred  and  settled  upon  them :  they 
omit  to  speak  of  the  protection  and  encouragement  they  gave  to 
their  historiographers,  and  to  other  men  of  learning,  to  whom 
their  liberality  was  so  abounding,  that  they  not  only  relieved 
tl|e  indigency  of  those  who  made  their  application  to  them, 
but  UMde  puUic  inritations  to  find  an  opportunity  to  bestow 
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gratifications  upon  persons  of  merit  and  desert*  They  forget 
to  mention  their  virtues  and  commendable  actions ;  but  in 
•  their  accounts  of  this  kingdom,  these  authors  dwell  upon  the 
manners  of  the  lower  and  baser  sort  of  people,  relate  idle 
and  fabulous  stories,  invented  on  purpose  to  amuse  the  vul- 
gar and  ignorant,  and  pass  over  all  that  might  be  said  with 
justice,  to  the  honour  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  nation. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  old  Irish,  before  the  English  invasion, 
were  a  generous  and  brave  people,  as  appears  particularly  by 
the  trouble  they  gave  the  Romans,  and  by  the  assistance  they 
afforded  the  Scots,  and  by  obliging  the  Britons  to  erect  a  wall 
of  a  vast  extent  between  England  and  Scotland,  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  terrible  incursions  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irish :  and  though  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  keep  up  an 
army  of  25,000  foot  and  300  horse  to  preserve  the  boundaries 
and  to  secure  the  limits  of  their  conquests,  and  likewise  had 
in  constant  pay  a  body  of  23,000  foot  and  1,300  horse,  to  pro- 
tect, the  sea  coasts,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  from  the 
hostilities  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  yet  the  bravery  of  the 
ancient  Irish  broke  through  their  lines  and  fortifications,  and 
often  defeated  the  whole  power  of  the  Roman  army,  and 
carried  off  immense  booty  from  the  inhabitants,  as  Samuel 
Daniel,  an  English  historian,  in  his  chronicle  expressly 
testifies. 

Cormac  Mac  Cuillenan,  king  of  Munster,  and  archbishop 
of  Cashel,  gives  an  account  in  his  Psalter,  that  the  irresistible 
valour  of  the  Irish  and  Picts  compelled  the  Britons  three 
several  times  to  give  up,  as  a  sacrifice,  the  chief  commander 
of  the  Romans,  in  order  to  stop  the  fury  of  their  arms,  and 
obtain  their  friendship.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  into  what 
miseries  and  distress  the  Britons  were  reduced  by  the  Irish, 
in  the  reign  of  Vortigem,  who  found  himself  obliged  to  retain 
Hengist,  and  his  German  auxiliaries,  to  defend  him  from 
their  incursions ;  as  the  same  English  annalist  particularly 
asserts.  The  same  author  relates,  that  the  Romans,  who  called 
themselves  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  were  forced  to  erect 
fourteen  strong  garrisons  to  protect  them  from  the  hostilities 
of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  who  harrassed  them  with  continual 
inroads,  and  cut  off  numbers  of  their  legionary  soldiers,  not- 
withstanding they  were  assisted  by  the  whole  power  of  the 
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BritonS)  from  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar  to  the  reign  of  V alen- 
tinian,  the  third  emperor  of  that  name,  wUch  consisted 
of  the  space  of  500  years.  The  Romans  lost  thb  command  of 
Britain  in  the  year  of  our  redemption  441 ;  before  which  time 
it  was,  that  the  contest  happened  between  Theod^ius  and 
Maximus,  which  obliged  the  latter  to  transport  witK  him  a 
considerable  number  of  Britons,  into  that  part  of  f  xance 
called  Armorica  or  Little  Britain ;  the  natives  of  that  country 
he  expelled,  and  fixed  the  Britons  in  their  possessions,  whose 
posterity  are  known  in  that  place  to  this  day. 

There  are  authors  in  being,  of  some  antiquity,  who  are 
▼ery  solicitous  to  blemish  the  character  of  the  ancient  Irisk  ; 
particularly  Strabo,  who  in  his  fourth  book  asserts,  that  they 
were  cannibals,  and  lived  upon  human  flesh.  In  answer  to 
this  opprobrious  charge,  it  is  to  Be  observed,  that  Strabo  had 
no  opportunities  to  inform  himself  of  the  ^disposition  and  man- 
ners of  the  Irish,  nor  is  there  any  chronicle  relating  to  that 
nation,  which  gives  the  least  encouragement  to  this  opinion, 
or  any  instance  of  this  practice  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
records,  except  of  a  lady,,  whose  name  was  Eithne,  daughter  to 
a  king  of  Leinster,  that  was  nursed  in  the  country  of  Desies, 
in  the  province  of  Munster,  whose  fosterers  fed  her  with  the 
flesh  of  children,  in  order  to  make  her  the  sooner  ripe  for 
matrimonial  embraces.  But  the  reason  of  this,  it  must  be 
observed,  was  to  accomplish  a  prediction,  which  foretold  that 
the  fosterers  of  this  lady  should  be  fixed  in  the  possession  of 
large  territories  by  the  prince  who  was  to  be  her  husband, 
who  proved  to  be  Aongus  Mac  Nadfaoich,  king  of  Munster, 
as  wUl  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  body  of  the  following  history. 

But  is  this  candid,  to  pronounce  upon  the  manners  of  a 
whole  nation  from  one  example  ?  and  if  such  barbarity  was 
■consistent  with  the  general  disposition  of  the  people,  is  it  not 
strange,  that  this  instance  of  Eithne  should  stand  by  itself 
upon  record,  which  it  would  have  been  impertinent  to  men- 
tion, if  the  body  of  the  old  Irish  concurred  in  this  savage 
practice  ?  The  testimony  of  this  author,  therefore,  is  not  to 
be  regarded,  who  asserts^  that  the  eating  of  human  flesh  was 
a  custom  in  this  nation,  which  is  impossible  to  be  proved  but 
from  one  single  instance  ;  and  even  this  action  was  committed 
in  the  times  of  paganism  and  idolatry,  and  upon  a  parti- 
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cular  occajdon.  The  authority  of  Strabo  is  well  known  by 
the  learned  no^  to  be  sacred ;  nor  will  this  aspersion  affect  the 
humanity  of  the  ancient  Irish,  among  sober  and  impartial 

judges. 

Nevepwas  any  nation  under  heaven  so  traduced  by  malice 

and  ignorance,  as  the  ancient  Irish.  Among  other  falsehoods 
and  Surdities,  Solinus,  in  his  twenty-first  chapter  asserts, 
tho^  there  are  no  bees  in  the  island ;  that  the  male  children 
itfcelre  the  first  food  they  eat  from  the  point  of  a  sword,  and 
scandalously  relates,  that  the  Irish  wash  their  faces  with  the 
blood  of  their  enemies  whom  they  slew  in  battle ;  and  these 
fa^ts  are  positively  laid  down,  without  evidence  or  quotation, 
aad  with  no  other  design,  than  to  stigmatise  a  nation  he 
Aated  to  all  posterity. 

Pomponius  Mela,  a  writer  of  the  same  authority,  speaking 
in  lus  third  book,  of  the  ancient  Irish,  gives  them  the  cha- 
racter of  a  people*  "  ignorant  of  all  virtues."  Other  writers 
might  be  produced,  who  fixed  the  same  false  imputation  upon 
the  Irish,  without  the  least  certainty  ;  which  made  the 
judicious  Camden,  when  he  spoke  of  the  manners  of  the  Irish, 
express  himself  thus,  with  great  truth  and  integrity :  ^^  We 
only  mention  the  names  of  these  writers,  for  we  have  no 
witnesses  to  depend  upon,  worthy  of  credit  or  belief."t  The 
same  Camden  refutes  expressly  one  of  the  falsehoods  of  Soli- 
nus,  who  asserted  that  there  were  no  bees  in  Ireland ;  where 
he  says :  **  So  great  is  the  multitude  of  bees  in  that  country, 
Ihat  they  are  to  be  found,  not  only  in  hives,  but  in  the  hollow 
places  of  trees  and  of  the  earth."!  The  English  writers 
particularly,  have  never  failed  to  exert  their  malice  agiunst 
the  Irish,  and  represent  them  as  a  base  and  servile  people.  I 
ahall  here  mention  some  remarkable  instances  of  their  false- 
hoods, as  they  have  transcribed  them  from  that  ignorant  and 
malicious  writer,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  the  great  patron  of 
these  mercenary  and  sordid  historians.  This  positive  writer 
asserts,  with  an  air  of  certainty,  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
paid  tribute  and  chiefry  to  king  Arthur,  who  obliged  them  to 

^  Omnium  virtutem  ignarL 

f  Horum  qua  commemoramus,  dignos  fide  testes  non  habemus. 
X  Apum  est  tanta  multitudo,  ut  non  solum  alvearibus  sed  etiam  in  arbo- 
Tom  et  teme  caremis  reperiuntur. 
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this  acknowledgment  of  subjection  in  the  citj  of  Leon,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  519 ;  as  Campion  obsenres,  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  second  book  of  his  Chronicle,  W^ere  he  says, 
that  one  Giollamara  was  king  of  Ireland  at  that  t^e.     Not- 
withstanding the  author  of  the    Policronicon,  a^  other 
English  writers  c£  a  later  date,  make  mention  of  GioWihftni 
king  of  Ireland,  yet  I  challenge  the  malice  and  indii^^  ^f 
the  most  inveterate  of  our  enemies,  to  find,  in  the  antiqa^^ 
of  Ireland,  that  there  ever  was  a  king  of  that  name,  mj^ 
they  are  deceived  by  the  analogy  of  sound,  and  intend  Kmu 
tough  More  Mac  Area,  who  was  monarch  of  the  islana  in 
king  Arthur's  time,  and  sent  six  of  his  brothers  into  SJi>t-        "^ 
land,  one  of  whom,  Feargus  More  Mac  Area,  afterward 
became  king,  and  raised  himself  to  the  sovereignty  of  tha 
country.     It  is  certain  that  king  Arthur  himself  fell  by  thi 
sword  of  the  Scots  and  Picts ;  and  of  equal  credit  it  is,  that 
the  Feargus  above-mentioned  whs  the  first  king  of  the  Scots ; 
though  Hector  Boetius,  a  fabulous  writer,  labours  to  evince 
the  contrary,  and  to  prove,  that  twenty-nine  kings  sat  upon 
atk  throne  of  that  kingdom  before  Feargus  wore  the  crown. 
He  relates  likewise,  with  the  same  certainty,  that  Feargus, 
the  son  of  Fearagher,  king  of  Ireland,  was  the  first  king 
of  the  Scottish  race,  which  is  an  assertion  without  support,  for 
never  was  there  a  monarch  of  Ireland  of  the  name  of  Fear- 
agher ;  and  therefore  Feargus  Mac  Fearagher  was  not  king 
of  Scotland,  as  Hector  Boetius  confidently  lays  down.    It  is 
certain,  that  Murtough  More,  king  of  Ireland,  was  pleased 
that  his  brother,  Feargus  Mac  Area,  should  wear  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  but  upon  condition  to  pay  homage  to  Murtough, 
who,  in  the  annals  of  Ireland,  is  called  rex  Scotorum,  king  of 
the  Scots ;  to  intimate  that  he  possessed  the  sovereignty  over 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  therefore  was 
a  prince  of  more  superior  note  than  to  submit  or  confisss  him- 
self a  tributary  to  king  Arthur. 

Speed,  in  his  Chronicle,  with  greater  justice  observes,  that 
the  king  of  Ireland  owed  no  manner  of  chiefry  or  tribute  to 
ting  Arthur,  but  that  both  princes  engaged  in  a  league  offen- 
sive and  defensive  against  all  their  enemies.  This  he  calls 
jus  belli  sociaUs,  the  right  of  a  social  war,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  king  of  Spain  and  the 


\ 
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emperor;  not  tH^  it  was  intended  as  if  the  emperor  was  to 
pay  a  tribute  ^  ^be  king  of  Spain,  or  the  king  of  Spain  was 
under  any  af^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  chiefry  to  him,  but  they  were 
mutually  l>^d  to  support  one  another  against  all  attempts. 
The  sany  friendship  and  stipulation  was  established  between 
kinff  >*thur  and  Murtough ;  they  were  equally  obliged  to 
defer^  each  other,  but  under  no  testimonies  of  submission  on 
^\l^  side.     And  the  truth  of  this  equality  between  the  two 
^figf  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Nubigensis, 
"whQ  in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  his 
hiat)ry,  has  this  expression,    concerning  the  kingdom  of 
Inland  :*  "  Ireland  never  lay  under  a  foreign  power."  And 
dtmbrensis  himself  agrees  with  this  opinion  in  his  forty-sixth 
iapter,  where  he  thus  speaks  to  the  same  purpose  :t  **  Ire- 
/md,  from  the  beginning,  remained  free  from  the  incursion 
>f  foreign  nations."     From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  neither 
Arthur,  nor  any  other  power,  received  tribute,  or  any 
servile  acknowledgment,  from  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  until 
they  submitted  to  king, Henry  II.     Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed, 
that  the  Britons  could  lay  claim  to  any  authority  over  this 
island,  since  the  hardy  Romans  could  never  make  her  tribu- 
tary ;  so  far  from  that,  instead  of  losing  her  liberty,  she  not 
only  preserved  her  own  freedom,  but  was  a  safeguard  and 
protection  to  other  nations,  and  a  scourge  to  the  Romans 
and  other  oppressors,  wherever  she  displayed  her  banners. 

The  learned  Camden  gives  this  testimony  in  his  Britannia :  j: 
^*  When  the  Romans  had  extended  their  empire  on  all  sides, 
many,  no  doubt,  out  of  Spain,  France,  and  Britain,  removed 
into  Ireland,  in  order  to  avoid  the  most  unjust  yoke  of  the 
Romans."  From  this  evidence  it  is  to  be  collected,  not 
only  that  the  Romans  never  extended  their  conquests  into 
Ireland,  but  that  the  miserable  people  of  the  neighbouring 
countries  found  a  refuge  from  the  oppressions  of  the  Romans 
among  the  invincible  Irish,  who  were  never  subdued.  Whoever 


*  Hibemia  nunquam  subjacuit  externas  ditioni. 

f  Hibemia  ab  initio  ab  omni  alienamm  gentium  incursu  libera  per. 
mansit. 

%  Cnm  suum  Romam  iraperium  undique  propaganent,  multi  proculdu- 
bio  ex  Hispania,  Gallia  et  Britsenise  hie  se  receperunt»  ut  im<{W8simo 
Romanorum  jugo  colla  subUuceront. 
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80  much  envies  the  glorj  of  the  ancient  Irish,  as  to  assert  that 
they  were  under  the  power  of  the  Romans,  let  him  have 
recourse  to  the  same  judicious  writer,  who  says  :*  "  It  will  be 
the  utmost  difficulty  to  make  me  believe,  that  the  country 
of  Ireland  was  at  any  time  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans." 

Cambrensis  (an  inexhaustible  fund  of  falsehood)  injuriously 
relates,  in  his  ninth  chapter,  that  the  Irish  men  succeeded  in 
their  brother's  bed,  and  married  the  women  who  had  been 
before  married  to  their  brothers  ;  and  that  tithes  were  never 
paid  to  the  clergy  in  Ireland,  till  the  arrival  of  cardinal  John 
Papirion  from  Rome,  which  will  appear  to  be  a  forgery  and 
an  imposition  upon  mankind,  not  only  in  the  body  of  this  his- 
tory, but  in  this  preliminary  vindication  now  before  us.     The 
same  author,  speaking  in  his  seventh  chapter  of  the  natural 
curiosities  of  Ireland,  writes  that  there  is  a  fountain  in  the 
province  of  Munster,  which  instantly  makes  the  hair  of  the 
head  grey  when  it  is  dipped  into  it ;  and  that  there  is  another 
fountain  in  Ulster,  of  a  quite  contrary  quality,  that  upon  wet- 
ting it  restores  the  hair  to  its  genuine  colour ;  though  upon 
a  survey  there  are  now  no  footsteps,  not  even  in  the  traditions 
of  the  people,  remaining  of  such  wells,  nor  were  they  in  the 
days  of  Cambrensis,  who  imposes  upon  the  world  with  his 
fabulous  rarities,  and  amuses  his  readers  at  the  expense  of  his 
own  credit  and  veracity.     Equally  worthy  of  belief  is  what 
he  relates  in  his  twenty-second  chapter,  that  when  the  gentle- 
men of  Ireland,  who  had  been  at  variance,  were  willing  to 
become  friends,  they  used  the  custom  of  kissing  the  relics  of 
saints  in  the  presence  of  a  bishop,  as  a  solemn  testimony  of 
their  reconciliation ;  but  what  follows  is  monstrous  and  incre- 
dible, that  they  took  a  draught  of  each  other's  blood.     This 
is  boldly  asserted,  with  his  usual  effrontery,  and  without  proof 
or  foundation ;  for  if  this  practice  had  been  received  among 
the  Irish,  how  should  the  professed  antiquaries  and  historians 
of  the  kingdom  be  silent  and  take  no  notice  of  it,  who  were 
bound  to  record  such  a  custom,  if  it  had  been  used,  under  no 
less  penalty,  than  for  the  omission  to  be  degraded  and  deprived 


*  Ego  animum  vix  inducerc  possum  ut  hanc  ro^iuiiem  in  Homanotuin 
potestatcin  ullo  tempore  concessissc  credaiii. 
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of  their  patrimonies  ?  So  that  this  romantic  writer  is  to  be 
stripped  of  the  character  of  a  true  historian,  and  to  be  placed 
among  the  vain  authors  of  fables.  In  his  tenth  chapter  he 
entertains  us  with  a  notorious  falsehood,  and  gives  a  character 
of  the  Irish,  that  they  are  a  penurious  and  poor-spirited 
people ;  his  expression  is  :*  "  The  Irish  are  an  inhospitable 
people/'  But  Stanihurst  gires  a  quite  contrary  testimony, 
and  sufficiently  confutes  this  scandal ;  his  words  are  :t  ^'  The 
Irish  are  the  most  hospitable  men,  nor  can  you  oblige  them 
more  than  by  yisiting  them  frequently,  at  their  own  houses, 
of  your  own  accord,  and  without  inritation." 

This  Cambrensis  has  perverted  a  fact  of  great  consequence 
in  the  Irish  history,  where  he  asserts  positively,  that  it  was 
the  queen  of  Meath  who  ran  away  from  her  husband  with 
Dearmud  Nangall,  king  of  Leinster ;  but  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  the  Irish  antiquaries  is  against  him  upon  this  subject, 
who  agree  unanimously,  that  that  lascirious  lady  was  the  wife 
of  Tieman  O  Rourke,  king  of  Breifny,  that  her  name  was 
Dearbhurgill,  and  that  she  was  daughter  to  Murrough  Mac 
Floin,  king  of  Meath.  He  writes,  that  the  rivers  Suir,  Feoir, 
and  Bearow,  flow  out  of  the  mountain  of  Sliabh  Bladhma, 
which  is  a  manifest  £alsehood  easy  to  be  disproved ;  for  it  is 
evident,  that  the  Bearow  rises  out  of  the  east  point  of  Sliabh 
Bladhma,  and  that  the  Suir  and  Feoir  proceed  out  of  the  east 
point  of  mount  Aildium,  otherwise  called  Sliabh  Beamain,  in 
the  territory  of  Cuimin.  He  abuses  the  world,  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  chapter  of  his  history,  by  saying,  that  the  ceremony  of 
inauguration,  in  making  kings  of  the  family  of  O  DoniU, 
was  performed  in  this  manner:  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  assembled  upon  a  high  hill,  here  they  killed  a 
white  mare,  whose  flesh  they  boiled  in  a  great  cauldron,  in 
the  middle  of  a  field,  when  it  was  sufficiently  boiled,  the  king 
was  to  sup  up  the  broth  with  his  mouth,  and  eat  the  flesh  out 
of  his  hands,  without  the  assistance  of  a  knife  or  any  other 
instrument,  but  with  his  teeth  only ;  then  he  divided  the  rest 
of  the  flesh  among  the  assembly,  and  afterwards  bathed  him- 


*  Est  autem  gens  htec  gens  inhospita. 

t  Sunt  sane  homines  hospitalissimi,  neque  illis  tilla  in  re  magnis  gratifi. 
cari  potes  qoam  vel  sponte  ac  voluntate  eorum  domos  frequentare. 
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aelf  in  the  broth*  This  is  a  fiction  not  to  be  paralleled,  com- 
pounded of  ignorance  and  malice,  'and  directly  opposite  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Irish  antiquaries,  who  have  delivered  to 
us  an  express  description  of  this  ceremony.  These  writers 
inform  us,  that  the  Irish  kings,  of  the  line  of  O  Donill,  sat 
upon  the  summit  of  a  hill,  surrounded  with  the  principal 
nobility  and  gentry  of  their  country ;  one  of  the  chief  of  them, 
adrandng  towards  him,  presented  him  with  a  straight  white 
wand,  and  upon  the  delivery  of  it  he  used  thi6  form :  **  Receive, 
O  king,  the  command  of  thine  own  country,  and  distribute 
justice  impartially  among  thy  subjects."  The  ceremony 
of  the  rod  was  attended  with  an  excellent  moral ;  for  it  was 
straight  and  white,  to  recommend  uprightness  in  judgment, 
and  to  intimate  that  a  prince  should  rule  with  clean  and 
unspotted  hands,  should  keep  them  white,  and  never  stain 
them  with  the  blood  of  his  people.  So  that  the  confidence 
of  Cambrensis  is  the  more  astonishing,  who  conceab  so 
rational  and  laudable  a  custom,  and  introduces  in  the  room  of 
it  a  savage  and  abonunable  practice,  that  has  no  foundation 
in  truth  or  in  history,  but  is  the  effect  of  inveterate  malice, 
which  urges  him  on  into  absurdities,  and  monstrous  relations, 
which  derive  more  blemishes  upon  the  character  of  his  history 
than  upon  the  ancient  Irish,  whom  at  all'hazards  he  resolves 
to  traduce.  It  is  certain  that  the  royal  family  has  produced 
persons  of  the  first  order  for  religion  and  piety,  and  many  of 
tins  illustrious  line  have  retired  from  the  world,  and  ended 
their  days  in  privacy  and  devout  contemplations,  particularly 
St.  Columbe,  whose  memory  among  the  Irish  will  be  ever 
sacred.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  the  nobility  of  Ireland, 
who  were  a  polite  and  civilized  people,*  would  permit  the 
kings  of  O  Donill  to  make  use  of  this  abominable  custom, 
had  they  been  so  disposed ;  and  it  is  unjust  to  charge  this 
family  with  such  a  savage  incUnation,  since  tiiey  were  princes 
of  strict  piety  and  exemplary  virtue,  and  abhorred  a  ceremony 
80  odious,  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  religion  they  pro- 
fessed, and  savoured  so  strongly  of  pagan  superstition.  This, 
therefore,  is  another  falsehood  of  Cambrensis,  which  ought 
to  destroy  his  credit  for  ever  among  lovers  of  truth,  and 
brand  on  him  an  indelible  mark  of  infSamy  to  all  posterity. 
There  is  one  Spencer,  a  writer  of  a  chronicle,  who,  in  the 
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thirty-third  page  of  his  history,  asserts,  with  great  injustice, 
that  Eigfrid,  king  of  the  Protombi,  and  Edgar,  king  of  Eng- 
land, exercised  a  ciyil  jurisdiction  over  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland ;  but  he  brings  no  evidence  to  support  this  opinion, 
and  as  it  opposes  the  authentic  records  of  the  kingdom,  it  must 
be  manifestly  false :  besides  it  is  well  known,  that  the  English 
authors  themselves  are  forced  to  confess,  that  the  Saxons 
destroyed  all  the  public  monuments  and  chronicles  of  that 
nation,  and  defaced  or  melted  down  all  the  coins  before  their 
own  time,  with  a  design  that  there  should  no  certain  memo- 
rial remain  of  the  transactions  of  former  ages.  And  Daniel 
agrees,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  British  antiquities  are 
lost,  as  Gildas  complains  in  the  fourth  part  of  his  history. 

I  remember  that  Rider,  a  latin  lexicographer,  in  treating 
of  the  word  Brigaine,  is  of  opinion,  that  Britannia  does  not 
receive  its  derivation  from  Brutus,  because  it  should  then, 
with  more  propriety,  be  called  Brutica  or  Brutia ;  and  this 
etymology  would  scarce  have  escaped  the  observation  of 
Julius  Caesar,  Cornelius  Tacitus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  learned 
Bede,  or  other  writers,  who  have  had  occasion  frequently  to 
relate  the  transactions  of  Britain,  and  yet  make  no  mention 
of  this  derivation.  Spencer,  therefore,  should  rather  have 
searched  into  the  name  of  his  own  country,  and  attempted  to 
clear  some  dark  and  incredible  passages  in  the  English  his- 
tory, than  to  take  upon  him  to  write  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
which  it  was  impossible  he  could  ever  come  to  the  knowledge 
of.  But  what  is  most  surprising  in  this  audacious  writer,  is, 
that  he  should  undertake  to  fix  the  genealogies  of  many  of 
the  gentry  of  Ireland,  and  to  pretend  to  derive  them  originally 
from  an  English  extraction.  He  particularly  takes  notice  of 
seven  families  of  note  in  this  kingdom,  the  families  of  Mac 
Mahon,  Swynies,  Shyhies,  Macnamaras,  Cavanaghs,  Tuath- 
allaghs,  and  Byms,  and  says,  that  from  Ursa,  Fitz  Ursula, 
or  Bears,  (surnames  that  are  in  England,)  descended  the  Mac 
Mahons  of  Ulster,  and  that  Beare  and  Mahon  are  of  the  same 
signification,  and  consequently,  that  the  Mac  Mahons  afore- 
said arc  derived  from  that  house  in  England. 

My  answer  to  this  assertion  is,  that  it  is  as  reasonable,  by 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  that  the  Mac  Mahons  of  Thumond, 
or  the  O  Mohunys  of  Cairbry,  should  descend  from  thence. 
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as  the  Mac  Mahons  of  Ulster.  And  since  it  is  certain,  that 
those  of  Thumond  or  Cairbry  did  not  descend  from  thence, 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  Mac  Mahons  of  Ukter  are  not 
descended  from  the  house  of  Ursa,  or  Fit2  Ursula,  in  Eng- 
land, but  are  lineally  derived  from  Colla  da  Chrioch,  son  of 
Eochaidh  Dubhlein,  son  of  Cairbre  Liffeachair,  monarch  of 
Ireland,  of  the  royal  line  of  Heremon. 

The  Swynies  he  would  likewise  persuade  his  readers  are 
originally  of  an  English  descent,  and  are  derived  from  a 
house  called  Swyn  in  that  kingdom ;  but  this  assertion  has  no 
more  foundation  than  the  former,  for  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  there  ever  was  such  a  family  in  England ;  and  there 
is  not  an  antiquary  in  Ireland  but  knows,  and  can  demonstrate, 
that  the  Swynies  are  a  genuine  branch  of  the  race  of  Heremon. 

The  family  of  the  Shyhies  this  writer  pronounces  of  an 
English  extraction  ;  but  this  is  a  falsehood  so  easily  evinced, 
that  it  appears,  by  their  successive  genealogies,  that  they  are 
lineal  descendants  from  Colla  Uais  ;  and  that  Shighagh  Mac 
Eaghduin,  Mac  Allasdruim,  Mac  Donill,  (from  whom  de- 
scended the  Mac  Donills  of  Scotland  and  Ireland)  was  the 
great  ancestor  to  whom  the  Mac  Shyhies  owe  their  original. 

With  the  same  freedom  and  ignorance  he  deduces  the 
family  of  the  Macnamaras  from  a  house  in  England  called 
Mortumur ;  but  there  is  no  manner  of  analogy  in  the  sound  to 
prove  this  opinion,  and  it  is  certain,  that  this  family  are  the 
genuine  offspring  of  a  person  called  Cumara,  from  whom  they 
were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Clan  (which  signifies  the 
children  of)  Macnamara.  The  proper  surname  of  this  tribe 
is  Siol  Aodha,  that  is,  the  issue  of  Aodha,  and  they  came 
originally  from  Caisin,  Mac  Caiss,  Mac  Conilleaghluath,  of 
the  posterity  of  Eivir  or  Hiberus. 

This  confident  author  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  surnames 

of  the  Byms,  of  the  Tuathallaghs,  and  the  Cavanaghs,  were 

first  brought  out  of  Britain  into  Ireland.     But  the  evidence 

is  very  inconclusive,  by  which  he  supports  this  conjectiu-e ; 

for  he  is  deceived  by  the  similitude  of  the  sound,  which  made 

him  believe  that  these  pames  were  derived  from  words  in  the 

British  language ;  for  instance,  the  word  Brin,  he  says,  is  the 

same  as  woody  in  English ;  but  supposing  this  to  be  true,  yet 

the  tumij  of  the  Byms  are  not  derived  from  the  word  Brin, 
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but  from  a  person  whose  name  was  Branmuit.  The  word 
Toll,  he  says,  signifies  hilly,  by  which  means  the  Tuathallaghs 
from  thence  must  derive  their  name,  as  he  affirms.  But 
notwithstanding  Toll  and  Hilly  we  allow  to  be  the  same,  yet 
Toll  and  Tuathall  are  vastly  different.  Besides  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  ancient  family  of  the  Tuathallaghs  is  descended 
from  a  person  whose  name  was  Tuathall,  and  therefore  this 
supposition  of  Spencer  is  false  and  ill-grounded.  This  writer 
is  equally  absurd  in  his  conjecture  relating  to  the  family  of 
the  Cavanaghs.  The  word  Cavanagh,  he  says,  signifies 
strength  or  strong,  and  from  hence  he  declares  that  the  family 
of  the  Cavanaghs  are  derived:  but  he  should  have  considered 
likewise,  that  the  word  Cavan  signifies  a  person  of  a  mild  and 
good  natured  disposition,  and  the  tribe  of  the  Cavanaghs 
descended  lineally  from  Daniel  Cavanagh,  Mac  Dermod  ne 
Kgall,  to  whom  this  name  of  distinction  was  given,  because 
he  had  his  education  in  a  place  called  Cillcaovan,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  province  of  Leinster ;  which  tribe,  according  to 
their  surname,  are  derived  of  the  same  race  with  {he  Cinsa^ 
laghs.  But  that  they  are  of  an  English  extraction  is  so  far 
from  being  true,  that  they  are  originally  Irish,  as  expressly 
appears  by  their  genealogies ;  and  are  derived  from  Charles 
the  Great,  king  of  Ireland.  It  is  surprising  to  me  how 
Spencer  could  advance  such  falsehoods,  as  carry  with  them 
their  own  confutation.  He  was  a  writer  that  was  unable  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  Irish  afiairs,  as  being  a 
stranger  to  the  language  ;  and  besides,  being  of  a  poetical 
genius,  he  allowed  himself  an  unbounded  license  in  his  com- 
positions. It  was  the  business  of  his  profession,  to  advance 
poetical  fictions,  and  clothe  them  with  fine  insinuating  language, 
in  order  to  amuse  his  readers  without  improving  them,  and  to 
recommend  his  fables  to  the  world,  when  he  designed  to  con- 
ceal, or  found  he  could  not  come  at  the  truth. 

Stanihurst  is  likewise  justly  to  be  censured,  for  his 
misrepresentations  in  relating  the  afiairs  of  Ireland.  He 
asserts,  that  the  county  of  Meath  was  the  division  that 
anciently  fell  to  Slaigne,  Mac  Dela,  Mac  Loigh ;  but  this  is 
falsely  advanced,  because  an  ancient  treatise,  called  Leabhar 
Gabhala,  or  the  Book  of  Conquests,  observes  that  the  country 
of  Meath,  in  the  time  of  Skugne,  consisted  but  of  one  terri- 
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tory,  that  Ues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Viimeagh,  and  did  not 
extend  farther  till  the  time  of  Tuathal  Teachtmar.  He  says, 
fikewise,  that  the  rirer  of  Slainge,  that  passes  through  the 
middle  of  the  protince  of  Leinster,  and  runs  to  Wexford, 
received  its  name  from  that  Slainge ;  and  therefore  it  appears 
to  him,  that  the  country  of  Meath  was  the  division  he  obtained 
from  his  brethren;  and  for  areason  equally  invalid,  he  declares, 
that  Dumha  Slainge  (otherwise  called  Don  Biogh,  situated 
upon  the  bank  of  the  Barrow,  between  Catharlagh  and 
Laghlin,  upon  the  wedt  side  of  the  river,)  had  that  name 
from  the  Slainge  above-mentioned,  whose  mannon  house  he 
asserts  it  was,  and  the  place  where  he  died*  But  these 
notions  are  the  genuine  offspring  of  his  own  brain ;  for  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  he  had  no  opportunities 
of  consulting  the  andent  records,  and  therefore  he  must  be  a 
stranger  to  the  concerns  and  the  transactions  of  the  kingdom. 
For  will  any  man  persuade  me^  that  this  writer  made  a 
strict  search  and  inquiry  into  the  chronicles  of  that  nation, 
when  he  says  that  Bossmacruin  lies  in  the  province  of  Mun- 
ster?  And  so  utterly  unacquainted  was  he  with  the  division 
of  the  kingdom,  that  he  positively  asserts  that  Meath  was  a 
province,  when  Cambrensis  (whose  ignorance  or  malice  carried 
him  into  notorious  falsehoods)  never  g^vesit  that  appellation, 
but  agrees  so  far  with  the  public  chronicles,  as  to  call  it  only 
a  division  of  the  country  taken  out  of  the  other  provinces. 
This  Stanihurst  with  great  confidence  divides  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland  into  two  parts,  the  one  inhabited  by  English,  the 
other  possessed  by  English  and  Irish ;  and  with  uncommon 
eflrontery  asserts,  that  the  meanest  Fingallian  in  Ireland 
would  esteem  it  a  corruption  of  his  blood  to  marry  his 
daughter  into  the  best  fandlies  among  the  Irish.  The  words 
he  uses  in  his  chronicle  are  :*  *^  The  meanest  Cuillineach,  that 
lives  in  the  English  province,  would  not  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  most  noble  prince  among  the  Irish."  But 
where  is  the  fidelity  of  this  author,  when  it  is  evident,  that 
many  noblemen  of  the  first  quality,  who  are  originally  of 
English  extraction,  have  married  into  Irish  noble  families, 

*  Culinoram  omnhun  tiltimiis  qui  in  Anglia  provincia  habitat,  filiam 
voMm  Dobillaame  princiiM  Hibemorum  in  matrimooium  dod  daret. 

E 
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without  any  diminution  of  their  honottr,  or  blemish  to  their 
posterity.  Among  many  instances  that  might  be  offered,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  Earl  of  Eildare,  who  married 
into  the  family  of  Mac  Carty  Reogh  and  O  Neill,  and  by  that 
means  is  related  to  many  gentry  in  the  kingdom ;  the  Earl  of 
Ormond  contracted  into  the  family  of  O  Bryen  and  Mac 
Gully  Patrick ;  the  Earl  of  Desmond  is  allied  to  the  tribe  of 
Mac  Carthy  More,  and  the  Earl  of  Conacht  to  the  family  of 
O  Rourk;  not  to  speak  particularly  of  viscounts,  barons,  and 
gentlemen  of  English  descent,  and  as  nobly  extracted  as  any 
Cuillineach  in  Fingall,  who  have  not  disdained  to  marry 
among  the  original  Irish,  and  upon  all  occasions  to  cultivate 
an  alliance  with  them. 

But  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  invalidate  the  testimony 
of  Stjanihurst,  that  false  historian,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
he  was  the  most  improper  to  write  a  chronicle  of  Ireland, 
because  he  was  overrun  with  prejudice,  and  set  to  work  by 
persons  who  naturally  abhorred  an  Irishman,  and  urged  him 
on  to  misrepresent  them,  at  all  adventures,  as  a  worthless  and 
ignominious  people.  This  author  was  a  renegade  from  his 
own  country,  as  well  as  from  integrity  and  truth,  and  with  the 
first  air  which  he  drew  in  England,  where  he  received  his 
education,  he  conceived  an  inflexible  aversion  to  the  Irish, 
which  he  discovered  upon  his  return,  when  he  undertook, 
without  any  abilities  or  proper  materials,  to  write  the  history 
of  Ireland.  This  doughty  performance  he  was  big  with  for 
some  years,  and  by  the  help  of  spleen  and  ill-nature,  was  at 
last  delivered  of,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  English  patrons,  who 
bought  him  off  from  his  honesty  with  large  bribes,  and  are 
much  more  industrious  to  stigmatise  the  Irish,  than  to  deliver 
the  memorials  of  their  own  nation  uncomipt  to  posterity.  As 
one  notorious  instance  of  the  hatred  this  author  bore  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  he  remarks,  that  the  Cuillineachs  of  Fin- 
gall  were  highly  to  blame  for  not  expelling  the  Irish  language 
out  of  that  part  of  the  country^  when  they  drove  out  the  in- 
habitants, and  forced  them  to  look  out  for  new  settlements  ; 
and  the  more  to  express  his  virulency  he  observes,  that  not- 
withstanding the  great  encomiums  bestowed  upon  the  Irish 
language,  whoever  makes  himself  acquainted  with  it  will  soon 
discover  the  rudeness  and  incivility  of  those  who  speak  it. 
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What  can  be  the  design  of  these  reflections,  but  to  intimate, 
thaf  the  English,  when  they  got  the  sovereignty  of  the  king- 
dom into  their  hands,  ought  to  have  extirpated  the  Irish  race, 
and,  like  Pagan  conquerors,  have  rooted  out  the  very  name 
and  language  from  off  the  earth  ?  Whatever  people  carry 
their  arms  into  another  coimtry,  and  subdue  it,  if  they  are 
Christians,  are.  contented  with  the  submission  of  the  iiiJiiabi- 
lants,  and  with  transplanting  colonies  of  their  own  country 
among  the  natives  :  but  the  practice  of  the  Pagans  was,  after 
they  had  reduced  a  country  to  obedience,  to  extirpate  the 
native  possessors,  and  compel  them  to  look  out  for  new  abodes 
in  foreign  countries.  Thus,  according  to  the  barbarity  of  thi9 
author,  ought  the  English  to  have  carried  on  their  conquests, 
to  have  shaken  hands  with  the  principles  of  humanity  and  re- 
ligion, and  put  all  the  Irish  to  the  sword.  A  conqueror,  who 
has  any  sentiments  of  Christianity  within  him,  never  sup- 
presses the  language  of  the  country  he  overcomes  ;  and  in 
this  manner  the  English  were  treated  by  William  of  Nor- 
mandy. When  he  made  a  conquest  of  that  kingdom,  he  per- 
mitted the  people  to  retain  their  l^^guage,  by  which  means  it 
is  continued  by  the  inhabitants  with  some  alterations  to  this 
day  :  but  Hengist  the  Saxon,  when  by  the  success  of  his 
arms  he  became  formidable  in  England,  compelled  the  inhabi- 
tants to  forsake  the  country,  and  transplanted  people  of  his 
own  in  their  room  ;  by  which  means  the  native  language  was 
extirpated,  and  the  new  colonies  introduced  another  of  their 
own.  This  Pagan  conqueror  acted  consistent  with 'the  cruel 
sentiments  of  Stanihurst,  who  laments  that  the  Irish  lan- 
guage was  not  banished  the  island ;  which  could  not  have 
been  done  unless  the  inhabitants  who  used  it  had  been  ex- 
pelled, which  had  been  an  act  so  barbarous  and  wicked,  that  no 
politician  but  Stanihurst  would  have  suggested  it,  and  no  con- 
querdr  unless  a  Pagan  would  have  put  it  in  execution.  Such, 
tiierefore,  we  perceive,  was  the  irreconcilable  hatred  of  this 
writer  to  the  nation  of  the  Irish,  that  the  principles  of  huma- 
nity and  religion,  and  law  of  nature  and  nations,  are  to  be 
riolated,  to  destroy  the  native  Irish,  and  in  the  general  mas- 
sacre the  people  and  the  language  are  to  be  rooted  out. 

This  writer,  among  other  reflections,  condemns  the  judges 
for  their  methods  of  administering  justice,  and  censures  the 
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physicians  of  Ireland  as  unskilful,  and  of  the  meanest  capa- 
city in  their  profession.  Those  aspersions  are  unpardonsJile 
in  one,  who  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language, 
and  by  consequence  must  be  a  stranger  to  the  method  they 
used  in  their  judicial  proceedings  ;  he  must  be  ignorant  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  country,  nor  is  he  able  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  abilities  of  one  profession  of  men  in  it.  This 
was  the  case  of  Staniburst,  who  ndther  was  able  to  read  or 
understand  the  Irish  tongue,  and  might  with  great  justice  be 
compared  to  a  blind  man,  who  finds  fault  with  the  colour  of  a 
piece  of  cloth,  when  it  is  impossible  he  should  have  an  idea  of 
colours,  or  know  the  difference  between  black  and  blue.  The 
same  improper  judge  is  this  writer,  to  pronounce  sentence 
upon  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Irish, 
when  he  understood  not  a  word  in  the  language,  could  not 
read  their  books,  nor  converse  with  the  learned  professors  in 
their  own  tongue. 

Equally  to  be  exploded  is  the  testimony  of  this  writer, 
when  he  passes  a  censure  upon  the  musicians  of  Ireland,  and 
contemns  them  as  ignorant  of  that  divine  art,  and  strangers 
to  that  harmony  which  belongs  to  it.  With  what  face  could 
Staniburst  assert  this  falsehood,  who  had  no  notion  of  music, 
of  harmony,  or  distinction  of  sounds,  and  no  capacity  to  judge 
of  the  notes  and  excellency  of  that  art.  But  malice  and 
prejudice  have  betrayed  him  into  ignorance  to  all  impartial 
judges ;  for  it  is  well  known  to  all,  who  have  conversed  in  the 
least  with  the  ancient  chronicles  of  Ireland,  that  no  people  in 
the  world  had  a  better  taste  of  music,  and  took  more  delight, 
or  employed  more  of  their  time  in  the  pleasures  of  it.  Their 
laws,  their  system  of  physic,  and  other  sciences.  Were  poeti- 
cal compositions,  and  set  to  music,  which  was  always  esteemed 
the  most  polite  part  of  learning  among  them.  This  author, 
therefore,  is  rash  and  ignorant  ip  his  censures,  when  he  tra- 
duces the  Irish  as  a  rude  and  unharmonious  nation,  when 
their  genius  peculiarly  inclined  them  to  music,  in  which  they 
became  excellent  proficients,  and  improved  the  art  to  a  won- 
derful advantage.  I  admire  tEat  he  had  not  upon  this  occa- 
sion consulted  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  gives  a  di£Perent 
character  of  the  Irish,  and  particularly  applauds  them  for 
their  accomplishments  in  music.    In  the  nineteenth  chapter 
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of  his  history  he  has  this  expression  :*  ^^  I  find  the  commen- 
dable diligence  of  that  nation  to  be  particularly  employed 
in  musical  instruments,  with  which  they  are  incomparably 
furnished,  above  any  other  nation  that  I  have  seen."  But 
Stanihurst  overlooks  whatever  tends  to  raise  the  character  of 
the  Irish,  and  throws  scandal  and  invective  in  an  abundant' 
manner;  and  even  in  his  spleen  exceeds  the  falsehoods  of 
Cambrensis  himself,  who  had  more  modesty  than  to  oppose 
truth  so  notoriously  evident  as  that  the  Irish  are  naturally 
lovers  of  music,  and  have  a  polite  taste  of  that  art.  The 
same  author  bestews  a  great  encomium  upon  the  Irish  music 
in  the  same  chapter  :t  ^'  The  melody  is  completed  and  ren- 
dered agreeable,  by  so  sweet  a  swiftness,  by  so  unequal  a 
parity  of  sound,  by  so  disagreeing  a  concord."  From  these 
citations,  taken  from  a  writer  who  renounced  all  partiality  in 
fisivour  of  the  Irish,  it  appears,  that  what  Stanihurst  advances, 
concerning  the  Irish  music,  is  the  efiect  of  his  malice ;  and 
of  the  same  certainty  with  the  character  which  he  gives  of 
the  musicians  of  Ireland,  whom  he  calls  a  set  of  blind  har- 
pers ;  whereas  if  he  had  inquired  at  the  time  when  he  wrote 
his  romantic  history,  he  would  have  found,  that  for  one  musi- 
cian that  was  blind,  there  were  twenty  who  had  their  perfect 
sight,  and  could  see  clearly  into  the  malice  of  his  rotten  heart, 
when  he  undertook  to  vilify  and  traduce  the  Irish,  and  repre- 
sent them  in  the  blackest  colours  to  posterity. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  in  this  place,  that  Stanihurst  was, 
for  three  unanswerable  reasons,  utterly  unqualified  to  write  a 
chronicle ;  and  therefore  he  had  no  right  to  the  title  of  an  his- 
torian, nor  ought  by  men  of  learning  to  be  esteemed  as  such. 
In  the  first  place,  he  was  so  young  when  he  undertook  this 
work,  that  his  years  would  not  allow  him  to  read  and  examine 
the  ancient  clu'onicles  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  arrive  at  the 
least  knowledge  of  th^enealogies  of  the  people  whose  his- 
tory he  proposed  to  write.  Secondly,  if  his  years  would 
have  permitted  him  to  peruse  the  public  records  of  the  king- 

*  In  mosicis  solum  instmmentis  commendabilem  invenio  gentis  istios 
diligentiamy  in  quibus  prse  omni  natione  quam  vidimus  incomparabiliter 
est  instructs. 

t  Tam  suavi  velocitate,  tam  dispari  paritate,  tarn  discordi  concordia^ 
conaona  redditur  et  completur  melodia. 
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dom,  he  had  not  the  least  acquaintance  with  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, in  which  all  the  memorable  transactions,  and  the 
pedigrees  of  the  inhabitants,  were  originally  written.  And 
thirdly,  he  had  renounced  that  impartiality  which  is  essentially 
necessary  to  an  historian ;  for,  being  a  person  of  an  ambitious 
nature,  and  solicitous  of  applause,  those  who  urged  him  on  to 
engage  in  his  design,  courted  him  with  large  gifts,  and 
promises  of  advancement,  upon  condition  he  would  blacken 
the  Irish  nation ;  so  that  his  integrity  was  corrupted  by  bribes, 
and  therefore  he  was  disabled,  unless  he  would  betray  his 
trust,  and  disappoint  his  patrons,  to  write  the  truth,  and  be 
just  in  his  representations.  It  is  certain  that  Stanihurst  was 
faithful  to  those  who  employed  him,  and  the  history  which  he 
drew  up  fully  answered  their  expectations ;  but  he  lived  to  re- 
*  pent  the  injustice  he  had  been  guilty  of,  and  when  afterwards 
he  entered  into  holy  orders,  he  promised,  by  a  formal  recan- 
tation, publicly  to  revoke  all  the  falsehoods  he  had  recorded 
in  that  work  ;  and  for  that  purpose,  as  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed, a  writing  was  drawn  up,  in  order  to  be  printed  in 
Ireland,  and  laid  before  the  world  ;  but,  if  it  was  ever  pub- 
lished, I  could  never  find  a  copy  of  it,  and,  therefore,  am  apt 
to  believe,  that  it  was  by  some  means  or  other  utterly  sup- 
pressed. If  this  recantation  had  seen  the  light,  among  infi- 
nite mistakes  that  would  have  been  corrected,  his  history,  I 
am  persuaded,  would  have  been  purged  of  this  ignorant 
blunder,  where  he  says  that  the  Irish,  when  they  are  fighting, 
cry  out,  Pharo,  Pharo,  Pharo,  which  word,  with  great  stupi- 
dity, he  imagines  is  derived  from  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt ; 
whereas  the  word  is  the  same  with  Faire,  Faire,  which  in  the 
English  signifies  watch,  watch,  and  imports  as  much  as  is  in- 
tended by  the  French,  who  cry  out,  Garda,  garda,  when  they 
apprehend  their  ft*iend,  whom  they  value,  is  in  imminent 
danger.  ^ 

Doctor  Hanmer  likewise,  in  his  chronicle,.has  been  guilty 
of  great  mistakes.  He  asserts  that  one  Bartholinus  was  the 
commander  of  the  Milesians  when  they  first  came  into  Ire- 
land. Partholanus  is  the  name  he  means  in  this  place  ;  and 
it  is  evident  by  the  Irish  chronicles,  that  there  was  more  than 
the  distance  of  700  years  between  th^  coming  of  Partholanus 
and  the  landing  of  the  Milesianii  in  Ireland.     Partholanus 
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discovered  the  cooat  300  years  after  Noah*8  flood,  and  it  was 
1080  years  after  the  flood  when  the  sons  of  Milesius  set  foot 
upon  the  Irish  shore :  and,  as  the  great  Camden  justly  ob- 
serves, more  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  old  records  of  the 
kingdom,  than  to  the  testimony  of  Hanmer,  whose  authority 
is  far  from  being  infallible.  **  Detur  sua  antiquitate  venia," 
was  the  saying  of  that  learned  antiquary,  whose  opinion  it 
was,  that  the  antiquities  of  Ireland  are  much  more  valuable, 
and  of  more  authority,  than  those  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  When  he  speaks  of  Ireland,  in  his  Britannia,  he  has 
this  expression:*  ^^  This  island  was  not  without  reason  called 
the  ancient  Ogygia  by  Plutarch ;"  and  the  reason  he  ^ves 
is:t  ^^  for  they  begin  their  histories  from  the  most  profound 
memory  of  antiquity,  so  that  the  antiquity  of  all  other  na^- 
tions,  in  respect  of  them  is  mere  novelty."  From  whence 
it  may  be  reasonably  concluded,  that  the  public  chronicles  of 
Ireland  are  of  uncontested  authority,  and  sufficient  to  over- 
throw the  testimony  of  Hanmer,  or  any  modem  writer  what- 
soever. 

There  are  some  writers  who  expressly  assert,  that  Froto, 
king  of  Denmark,  was  king  of  Ireland  at  the  time  when 
Christ  was  bom  ;  and  among  the  rest  Hanmer  gives  into 
this  ojnnion.  But  this  assertion  has  no  foundation,  for  the 
ancient  records  of  the  kingdom  observe,  that  Criomthan 
Niadhnar  was  the  monarch  of  the  island  at  the  birth  of 
Christ ;  and  Hanmer,  who  was  an  Englishman,  and  never 
saw  nor  understood  the  chronicles  of  Ireland,  could  never 
know  what  particular  prince  had  the  sovereignty  of  the  island 
at  that  time  ;  and  no  wonder  when  it  was  out  of  his  power  to 
discover  who  was  the  king  of  Britain  at  so  great  a  distance 
of  time  as  the  birth  of  Christ.  Daniel,  Gildas,  Rider,  and 
many  other  authors,  who  havejittempted  to  write  the  histQry 
of  Britain,  confess  that  they  can  come  to  no  certainty,  con- 
cerning the  transactions  of  that  kingdom,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Saxons  and  Normans ;  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
learned  Camden  to  observe,  that  he  could  not  absolutely 
determine  so  much  as  from  whence  the  country  of  Britain 

*  Non  immerito  hsc  insula  Qgjgia  perantiaua  a  Plutarcho  dicta  fuit. 
t  A  profiindisaima  enim  antiquitatis  memona  hiBtorias  suas  auspicantur 
adeo  at  pro  illis  omnia  omnium  gentium  anti^uitas  sit  novitas. 
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received  tts  name,  and  therefore  is  contented  to  give  us  his 
conjecture  among  other  writers.  From  hence  I  infer,  that  if 
Hanmer,  and  other  English  historians,  found  it  impossible 
to  discover  who  reigned  in  the  kingdom  of  Britain,  at  the 
distance  of  so  many  ages  as  the  birth  of  Christ,  it  is  presump- 
tion and  ignorance  in  him  to  assume  a  right  of  asserting, 
positively,  that  Froto,  the  king  of  Denmark,  was  the  monarch 
of  Ireland,  when  our  Saviour  first  appeared  in  the  world ;  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  arrive  at  any  knowledge  of  the 
Irish  afiairs,  and  therefore  what  he  says  is  no  more  than  con- 
jecture, and  his  authority  of  no  account. 

Nor  is  this  writer  to  be  less  censured,  for  declaring 
that  St.  Patrick  had  no  right  to  be  called  the  Irish  Apostle ; 
that  he  was  not  the  first  who  planted  the  Christian  faith 
in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  neither  was  he  the  first  who 
discovered  St.  Patrick's  cave,  in  the  island  of  purgatory. 
These  actions  he  ignorantly  ascribes  to  another  Patrick,  an 
abbot,  who  lived  in  the  year  of  Christ  850.  But  there  is  no 
foundation  in  truth  for  this  assertion  ;  and  to  prove  this,  the 
words  of  St.  Csesarius,  who  lived  600  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  150  before  Patrick  the  abbot  was  bom,  are  of 
great  consequence  :  this  author,  in  the  thirty-eighth  chapter 
of  his  book,  entitled.  Liber  Dialogorum,  has  this  expression  :* 
^^  Whoever  doubts  of  purgatory,  let  him  go  to  Scotland,  and 
he  will  no  longer  question  tihe  pains  of  purgatory."  From 
hence  it  evidently  appears,  tihat  St.  Patrick's  cave,  in  the 
island  of  purgatory,  could  not  be  originally  discovered  by 
the  abbot  above-mentioned,  but  by  St.  Patrick,  who  is  justly 
called  the  apostle  of  the  Irish ;  for  to  say  otherwise  would  be 
to  confess^  that  Patrick  the  abbot  found  this  cave  250  years 
before  he  was  bom ;  since  it  is  evident,  that  Csesarius  speaks 
expressly  of  Patrick's  purgatory  250  years  before  that  abbot 
lived,  and,  consequently,  that  cave  received  its  name  from  St. 
Patrick,  the  apostle  of  the  Irish.  Besides  the  ancient  records 
and  traditions  of  the  kingdom  agree  unanimously,  that  St. 
Patrick  originally  found  out  the  cave  in  the  island  of  purga- 
tory ;  which  is  authority  of  sufficient  weight  to  overrule  the 

*  Qui  di  purgatorio  dubitat,  Scotiam  pergat^  et  amplius  de  poenia  pur- 
gatorii  non  dubitabit. 
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opinion  of  Hanmer,  who,  from  his  aversion  to  the  Irish, 
advanced  this  falsehood,  and  that  the  Irish  might  have  the 
least  title  to  favour  in  that  cave. 

Another  observation  of  equal  credit  is  made  by  this  author, 
in  his  twenty-fourth  page,  where  he  declares,  that  Fionn 
Mac  Cumhaill  was  originally  of  British  extraction.  In  this 
assertion  he  is  opposed  by  the  ancient  records  of  Ireland, 
which  pronounce  him  of  Irish  descent ;  that  he  cfiime  from 
Nuadha  Neacht,  king  of  Leinster,  who  sprung  from  the 
royal  line  of  Heremon,  son  of  Milesius,  king  of  Spain.  With 
the  same  falsehood  he  asserts,  that  the  Irish  authors  make 
mention  of  one  GioUamarra,  that  was  king  of  Ireland,  who, 
he  says,  was  son  to  the  king  of  Thumond.  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  what  has  been  already  said  with  regard  to 
this  fiction,  and  take  no  further  notice  of  it,  since  it  car<- 
ries  its  own  confutation.  The  account  he  gives,  in  his 
chronicles,  of  the  battle  of  Fionn  Tragha,  I  suppose  was 
designed  to  ridicul^  tlie  authority  of  the  Irish  records,  and 
to  persuade  the  world  that  tkeir  testimony  ought  to  be 
esteemed  of  no  weight ;  since  it  is  evident  to  the  meanest 
capacity,  that  the  battle  of  Fionn  Tragha,  though  it  be 
related  in  some  of  the  chronicles  of  Ireland,  yet  is  no  more 
than  a  poetical  fiction,  designed  to  entertain  and  divert  the 
reader,  and  not  related  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  which  answer  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  credit  of  what  he  writes  of  some 
other  transactions  which  he  has  recorded,  particularly  what 
he  speaks  of  Fiana  Eirionn,  &c. 

Among  other  notorious  falsehoods  of  this  author,  he  asserts, 
that  Slainge,  the  son  of  Dela,  the  son  of  Loich,  was  king  of 
Ireland  thirty  years ;  but  this  is  contradicted  by  our  authen- 
tic chronicles,  which  determine  that  one  year  was  the  whole 
extent  of  his  reign.  Nor  is  he  to  be  believed,  when  he 
declares  that  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  exercised  a 
jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  of  Irehind,  from  the  time  of 
Augustine  the  monk ;  since  the  chronicles  of  Ireland  observe 
expressly,  that  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  never  claimed 
any  authority  over  the  Irish  clergy,  till  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror ;  and  even  then  he  did  not  pretend  to  a  power 
that  extended  farther  than  the  clergy  of  Dublin,  Wexford, 
Waterford,  and  ^  Cork,  who  descended  originally  from  the 
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Danes,  and  were  called  Normans,  from  their  affection  to  the 
people  of  Normandy,  and  put  themselves  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  out  of  an  inflexible 
aversion  to  the  Irish,  and  to  introduce  a  foreign  power  among 
them.  Besides,  there  is  good  authority  to  believe  that  that 
part  of  the  clergy  acknowledged  no  subjection  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  but  during  the  government  of  three  archbishops, 
Rodolph,  Lanfranc,  and  Anslem:  so  that  what  Hanmer 
advances  in  this  place,  that  the  Irish  clergy  were  under  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury,  from  the  time  of  Augustine 
the  monk,  is  a  falsehood  as  ignorant  as  malicious,  and  deserves 
no  credit. 

For  is  he  to  be  believed,  when  he  writes  that  Morough, 
the  son  of  Coghlan,  wa^s  king  of  Ireland  in  the  year  of  our 
redemption  1060;  for  it  is  evident  beyond  denial,  that 
Roderick  O  Connor  was  the  monarch  of  the  island  at  that 
time,  which .  was  four  years  before  the  English  landed  upon 
the  coasts.  He  likewise  asserts  that  Comhghall,  the  abbot 
of  Beannchuir,  was  bom  in  Great  Britain,  which  is  entirely 
a  fiction  of  his  own ;  for  it  appears,  in  the  account  of  his 
life,  that  he  was  bom  at  a  place,  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
called  Dail  na  Ruighe,  and  that  he  descended  from  the  family 
of  the  Dail  na  Ruighes  in  that  country':  but  this  writer 
had  a  design  in  making  this  abbot  of  British  extraction, 
which  must  be  detected ;  for  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
pious  Comhghall  was  the  founder  of  the  abbey  of  Beann- 
chuir, in  the  province  of  Ulster,  which  was  the  mother  of  all 
the  monasteries  in  Europe.  The  same  religious  person 
raised  a  monastery  in  Wales,  near  west  Chester,  called 
Bangor;  so  that  if  this  doughty  historian  could  persuade 
the  world,  that  Comhghall  was  of  a  British  descent,  what- 
ever foundations  he  laid,  and  structures  he  erected,  would 
contribute  to  the  glory  of  the  English  nation,  and  the 
Irish  would  be  robbed  of  the  honour  of  them.  The  same 
inveterate  enemy  of  the  Irish  asserts  farther,  that  Farsa 
Faolan  and  Ultan,  were  illegitimate  children  of  the  king  of 
Leinster ;  but  this  is  a  malicious  perversion  of  fact,  for 
the  chronicles  of  Ireland  speak  expressly,  that  they  were 
the  sons  of  Aodh  Beanin,  king  of  Munster.  Were  I  to 
enumerate  all   the   errors,    arising   either  from  malice  or 
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ignorance,  which  Hanmer  has  committed  in  his  chronicle,  I 
should  enlarge  this  preface  to  an  improper  length,  and  weary 
the  patience  of  the  reader,  who,  by  these  instances,  may 
judge  of  the  capacity  of  this  author,  and  his  qualifications 
for  an  historian,  and  therefore  I  shall  cease  to  pursue  him 
any  farther. 

John  Barclay,  speaking  of  the  country  of  Ireland,  has 
these  words  :*  "  They  build  slight  houses  of  the  height  of 
a  man,  which  are  in  common  for  diemselves  and  their  cattle/* 
But  this  writer  imitates  the  sordid  (Usposition  of  the  beetle, 
who  stoops  to  excrements  for  his  diet,  and  neglects  the 
fragrant  flowers,  and  a  more  4elicate  nourishment.  In  like 
manner  Barclay  describes  the  mean  and  contemptible  abodes 
of  the  lowest  of  people,  and  passes  over  in  silence  the  stately 
palaces,  and  magnificent  structures,  erected  from  time  to 
time  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland,  equal  to,  if  not 
surpassing  in  grandeur  and  expense,  the  most  costly  and 
splendid  fabrics  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  This  partiality 
is  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  testimony  of  this  author,  among 
learned  judges,  and  to  invalidate  his  evidence,  when  he 
attempts  to  derive  a  scandal  and  reproach  upon  the  state  and 
magnificence  of  the  ancient  Irish. 

Morrison  has  given  himself  wonderful  diversion,  and  fan- 
cies he  delightfully  entertains  his  reader,  by  writing  in  a 
ludicrous  manner  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Irish ; 
but  notwithstanding  his  fluency  of  style  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, his  pen  contradicted  his  knowledge,  and  he  was  sen- 
sible, that  under  a  humorous  way  of  expressing  he  disguised 
the  truth,  and  imposed  fables  in  the  room  of  it.  Such  a 
writer  is  not  worthy  the  name  of  a  historian,  who  attempts  to 
give  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country,  and  yet 
conceals  whatever  is  praiseworthy  and  honourable  relating  to 
them ;  and  with  the  tnost  abusive  partiality  records  only  what 
gives  them  a  mean  and  despicable  character,  and  tends  to 
reproach  and  lessen  them  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  This 
author  had  conceived  the  utmost  prejudica^  and  a  most  cor- 
dial detestation  of  the  Irish,  and  was  urged  on  to  write  by 


•  Frj^les  domot  ad  altitudinem  homiiii*  excitant  sibi  et  pecoribus 
ciimmunt»8. 
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professed  enemies  to  the  glory  of  that  nation ;  and  therefore 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  describes  them  as  a  base  and 
contemptible  people.  It  were  an  easy  matter,  were  it  con- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  true  history,  to  rake  among  the 
dregs  of  any  nation,  and  enlarge  upon  the  rudeness  and  inci- 
rilities  of  their  mailners ;  but  this  is  not  the  business  of  a 
historian,  who  sinks  beneath  his  proper  character,  when  he 
stoops  to  such  low  arts,  and  prostitutes  his  pen  upon  so 
insignificant  a  subject.  Take  a  survey  of  the  obstinate  and 
unruly  temper  of  the  common  people  in  Scotland,  the 
ungovernable  disposition  of  the  English  populace,  the  proud 
and  insolent  peasants  in  France,  and  the  lordly  mechanics 
of  Flanders,  the  vanity  and  pride  of  a  poor  Spaniard, 
and  boorishness  of  the  Germans ;  go  into  Italy,  and  inquire 
into  the  most  learned  and  polite  parts  of  Europe,  and  it 
would  swell  volumes  to  describe  the  rude  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  meaner  sort,  though  it  is  below  the  dignity  of  a 
historian  to  take  notice  of  them,  since  it  discovers  the  malice 
and  partiality  of  the  vrriter,  and  tends  rather  to  corrupt  than 
to  improve  mankind.  Whoever  attempts  to  treat  in  general 
of  the  manners  of  a  country,  and  describes  only  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  uncivilized  populace,  without  giving  an  account 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  ought  not  to  retain  the  name  of 
a  historian,  but  of  a  libeller  and  pamphleteer,  who  conceals 
the  truth,  to  oblige  the  party  that  employ  him,  which  was  the 
case  of  Morrison,  Campion,  and  some  others. 

Nor  is  the  learned  Camden  free  from  the  imputation  of 
partiality,  when  he  speaks  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 
He  asserts,  that  it  is  a  custom  in  that  country,  that  the 
priests,  wi.h  tiheir  wives  and  children,  have  their  dwelling  in 
the  churches  consecrated  to  divine  use,  where  they  feast  and 
riot,  and  play  upon  music;  by  which  means  these  holy  places 
are  desecrated,  and  used  to  profane  purposes.  In  answer 
to  this  charge,  it  must  be  observed,  that  this  irreligious 
custom  was  introduced  after  the  reformation,  by  Henry  VIII., 
king  of  England ;  nor  has  it  been  practised  for  many  ages, 
but  in  the  most  uncivilized  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  a 
sort  of  clergy,  who  pretend  to  be  exempt  from  the  authority 
•f  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
church  discipline.     Giraldus  Cambrensis  has  given  a  satis- 
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factory  account  of  the  piety  and  devotion  of  the  Irish  clergy, 
and  sufficiently  refutes  this  falsehood  of  Camden.  The 
expression  he  makes  use  of  is  this  :*  ^^  If  any  dedicate 
themselves  to  religion,  they  govern  themselves  with  a  reli- 
gious austerity,  in  watching,  and  praying,  and  mortifying 
themselves  by  fasting."  And  the  same  author,  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  chapter,  speaking  particularly  of  the  Irish  clergy, 
gives  them  this  character  :"t  "  The  clergy  are  sufficiently 
commendable  for  their  religion,  and,  among  other  virtues 
that  are  perspicuous  in  them,  their  chastity  is  most  eminently 
distinguished."  From  whence  the  partiality  of  Camden 
appears,  by  charging  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  clergy 
with  that  indecent  and  profane  custom.  Stanihurst,  who 
was  never  partial  in  favour  of  the  Irish,  has  this  expres- 
sion, in  his  History  of  Ireland,  written  in  the  year  1584  :t 
"  The  people  of  Ireland,  for  the  most  part,  are  of  a  very 
religious  disposition;"  so  that  this  practice  could  not  be 
justly  charged  upon  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  but  upon  such 
of  them  as  denied  the  authority  of  their  superiors,  and 
indulged  themselves  in  many  rude  and  unjustifiable  actions,' 
without  control  or  restraint. 

The  English  antiquary  asserts  farther,  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  made  no  account  of  matrimony,  except  such  as  lived 
in  cities,  and  in  the  civilised  part  of  the  kingdom.     This  is 
an  accusation,  not  only  false  and  invidious,  and  highly  reflect- 
ing upon  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  are  natives  o^the 
island,  but  upon  the  English,  who  have  settled  and  obtained 
possessions  in  the  country.     I  confess,  indeed,  that  some  of 
the  meaner  sort  are  of  a  wild  and  untractable  nature ;  and, 
like  the  populace  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  ungovernable 
in  their  appetites,  and  not  to  be  restrained  by  any  laws, 
either  civil  or  ecclesiastical.    It  is  an  unpardonable  instance  of  ^ 
partiality,  therefore,  in  Camden,  to  condemn  the  whole  body 
of  the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry,  who  live  in  the  country, 
remote  from  towns  and  cities,-  as  if  they  wildly  followed  the 

*  8i  qui  religioni  se  coiuecrant,  relig^osa  qoadam  austeritate  se  con- 
tinenty  vigilancby  orando,  et  jejuniis  se  macerando. 

t  Eft  autem  clems  satis  religione  commendabilisy  et  inter  Tarias  quibus 
pnelneet  Tirtatesy  castitas  prsBrogatiira  prseeminet. 

X  Whend^  etiam  magna  ex  parte  sunt  religionis  summe  colentes. 
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rules  of  lust,  without  any  respect  to  matrimonial  contracts  ; 
since  it  is  evident,  that  a  few  only  of  the  haser  sort  are  guilty 
of  this  abominable  practice,  and  indulge  themselves  in  such 
bestial  liberties.  It  is  barbarity  for  a  whole  nation  to  be 
aspersed  for  the  guilt  of  a  few,  and  those  the  very  dregs  of 
the  people.  I  pay  a  great  respect  in  other  cases  to  the 
memory  of  Camden,  and  confess  the  value  of  his' writings,  but 
I  cannot  acquit  hun  of  prejudice,  in  laymg  this  savage  custom 
to  the  whole  nation  of  Ireland,  who  are,  generally  speaking, 
a  polite  and  virtuous  people,  and  just  to  their  matrimonial 
engagements ;  and  deserve  not  to  suffer,  for  the  sake  of  a 
few,  who,  like  the  vulgar  in  all  countries,  allow  themselves 
unchristian  freedoms,  and  fly  in  the  face  of  the  laws  which 
attempt  to  correct  them.  With  regard  to  what  is  charged 
upon  the  Irish  by  other  writers,  that  they  very  religiously 
observe  their  matrimonial  contracts  for  the  space  of  a  year, 
and  think  they  may  lawfully  dissolve  them,  it  is  sufficient  to 
reply,  that  this  opinion  prevailed  only  among  the  rude  and 
unpolished  part  of  the  people,  who  despised  the  discipline  of 
the  church,  and  denied  the  authority  of  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors. 

Campion,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  his  his- 
tory, with  great  injustice  remarks  upon  the  Irish,  that  they 
are  so  weak  in  their  judgments,  as  to  believe  implicitly  what- 
ever is  declared  to  them  by  their  spiritual  guides,  whom  they 
obeyii  without  reserve,  and  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
impose  upon  and  lead  them  which  way  they  please ;  and  to  sup- 
port this  charge,  he  relates  a  fabulous  story,  to  this  effect : 
"  There  was,"  says  he,  "  a  very  covetous  prelate  in  Ireland, 
who  had  the  art  to  impose  upon  his  people,  and  make  them 
believe  whatever  he  pleased,  however  monstrous  and  incre- 
dible. This  bishop  upon  a  time,  wanted  a  sum  of  money, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  it  from  his  congregation,  he  tells  them, 
that  some  years  ago  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Peter  had  a  very 
violent  contest  about  an  Irish  galloglach,  that  St.  Patrick 
designed  to  introduce  into  heaven ;  but  St.  Peter  opposed 
him,  and  in  his  passion  struck  St.  Patrick  with  his  key,  and 
broke  his  head,  so  that  he  desired  their  contribution :  by 
which  means  the  people  were  prevailed  upon  to  part  with 
their  money,  and  the  bishop  obtained  his  purpose."     This  is 
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the  story  related  by  Campion,  who,  like  an  actor  upon  the 
stage,  imposes  upon  the  world  with  fictions  that  could  not 
possibly  have  any  foundation  in  nature.  For,  can  it  be  sup- 
posed, that  a  Christian  of  the  meanest  capacity  would  believe, 
that  St.  Patrick,  wfto  flied  above  a  thousand  years  ago,  and 
St.  Peter,  should  quarrel  and  come  to  blows,  and  that  St. 
Patrick  should  have  his  head  broke  with  St.  Peter's  key ;  as 
if  the  key  had  been  made  of  iron,  which  every  body  knows 
to  be  nothing  material,  but  implies  only  a  power  of  binding 
and  loosing?  Besides,  this  fabulous  writer,  to  show  his 
accomplishments,  confesses,  in  his  epistle  prefixed,  that  he 
spent  but  ten  weeks  in  compiling  his  History  of  Ireland ; 
which  is  sufficient  to  convince  impartial  judges  of  the  merits 
of  his  performance,  and  how  impossible  it  was  in  so  short  a 
time  to  provide  matter  for  the  work :  or  if  the  materials  were 
ready  to  his  hand,  to  dispose  them  into  method  and  form, 
and  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  £Gu;ts,  which,  in  his  hurry,  he 
wrote  at  all  adventures,  and  insolently  calls  his  book  the 
History  of  Ireland. 

There  was  an  English  priest,  whose  name  was  Good,  that 
taught  a  school  in  Limerick,  in  the  year  of  Christ  1565,  and 
upon  the  strictest  survey  and  inquiry,  gives  this  account  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  :*  "  They  are  a  people  robust  and  of 
great  agility  of  body,  of  a  stout  and  magnanimous  disposi- 
tion, of  a  sharp  and  warlike  genius,  prodigal  of  life,  patient 
of  labour,  of  cold,  and  of  hunger,  of  an  amorous  inclination, 
exceedingly  kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers,  constant  in 
their  love,  implacable  to  their  enemies,  easy  to  believe, 
impatient  of  reproach  and  injury."  And  Stanihurst  gives 
them  the  following  character  :t  *'  In  labours  the  most  patient 
of  mankind,  and  seldom  despairing  under  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties." 

One  John  Davis,  an  English  author,  takes  upon  him  to 
censure  the  laws  and  usages  of  Ireland;   particularly  he 

*  Gens  hsec  corpore  valida*  et  imprimiB  agilis,  animo  fortiB^  et  elata, 
iDgeaio  acris  et  bellicosa,  vitse  proaiga,  laboris  et  frigoris  et  inediie 
patiens,  Teneri  indulgensy  hospitibua  perbexugna,  amore  constans^  inimico 
xmplacabilisy  credulitate  levis^  contomelia  et  injuruB  impatiens. 

t  In  laboris  ex  omni  hominum  genere  patientissimiy  m  rerum  angustiis 
rarofracti. 
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remarks  how  unjust  the  customs  are,  that  the  brother  of  a 
deceased  person  should  succeed  in  the  inheritance  of  the 
estate  before  the  son ;  that  the  estate  of  a  family  should  be 
divided  equally  among  the  brothers,  and  that  the  law  will  accept 
of  a  satisfaction  in  money  and  cattle  from  the  murderer  when 
a  person  is  killed.  In  answer  to  the  complaint  of  this  writer, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  the  laws  and  customs  of  countries 
generally  differ,  and  are  variable  in  their  own  nature,  as  the 
exigency  of  affairs  requires ;  and  likewise,  that  these  three 
customs  were  not  originally  admitted  into  the  body  of  Irish 
,  laws,  but  were  introduced  when  the  natives  fell  into  civil 
dissentions  among  themselves  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
so  that  they  were  killing  and  plundering  one  another,  with 
the  utmost  cruelty,  without  mercy  or  distinction  ;  for  which 
reason,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  island,  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  the  Irish  laws  and  constitutions,  wisely  con- 
sidered what  fatal  consequences  might  follow,  and  with  great 
prudence  thought  fit  to  establish  tihe  three  customs  above- 
mentioned.  First,  they  thought  proper,  that  the  estate 
should  descend  to  the  brother,  in  order  that  every  family 
might  be  supplied  with  an  able  and  experienced  commander, 
to  defend  them  and  lead  them  into  the  field ;  for  if  the  son 
was  to  succeed  in  the  command  of  his  deceased  father,  it 
must  sometimes  unavoidably  happen,  that  he  will  be  an 
infant,  or  of  too  raw  years  to  defend  the  family  from  the 
attempts  of  their  enemies.  Secondly,  the  custom  of  dividing 
estates  among  the  brothers  could  not  well  be  avoided  in  Ire- 
land, for  otherwise  the  rent  of  every  country  would  be  insuf- 
ficient to  pay  the  number  of  soldiers  that  was  necessary  for 
its  defence ;  but  when  the  lands  were  divided,  the  brother, 
who  had  the  least  lot,  would  be  as  able  to  defend  his  country 
as  the  chieftain  himself:  and,  thirdly,  it  was  necessary  that 
money  or  cattle  should  be  admitt^  as  satisfaction  for  a  per- 
son killed ;  because,  if  the  murderer  could  find  means  to 
escape  into  the  next  country,  he  avoided  the  hands  of  justice, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  punish  him ;  and  therefore  the  law 
ordained,  that  the  friends  of  the  deceased  should  receive 
satisfaction  from  the  relations  of  the  murderer,  which  was  a 
sum  of  money,  or  a  number  of  cattle ;  for  it  would  have  been 
injustice,  if  the  relations,  who  were  not  accessary  to  the  fact, 
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should  answer  it  with  their  lives,  if  the  principal  was  not  tM 
be  found.  So  that  it  was  not  candid  in  Davis  to  reflect  upon 
the  Irish  laws  for  those  customs ;  the  two  former  of  which 
the  Irish  constitution  could  not  possibly  subsist  without,  and 
they  were  absolutely  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  public 
peace ;  the  last,  I  am  informed,  is  now  practised  in  England^ 
and  therefore  Davis  might  have  looked  at  home,  and  first  have 
reformed  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  before  he  attempted 
to  censure  and  reflect  upon  the  inoffensive  customs  of  the 
Irish. 

The  learned  Camden,  while  he  writes  of  Ireland,  has  this 
expression  :*  "  These  noblemen  have  their  lawyers,  whom 
they  call  Brehons ;  their  historians,  who  describe  their  ex- 
ploits';  their  physicians,  their  poets,  whom  they  call  bards; 
and  musicians,  and  all  of  a  certain  and  several  family ;  that 
is,  the  Brehons  are  of  one  tribe  and  name ;  their  historians 
of  another ;  and  so  of  the  rest,  who  instruct  their  chil- 
dren and  relations  in  their  several  arts  and  professions  ;  and 
they  are  always  their  successors,  to  whom  they  leave  the 
estates  and  revenues  assigned  them."  From  this  testimony 
of  Camden  it  appears,  that  the  Irish  instituted  a  proper 
method  to  preserve  and  improve  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences ; 
for  they  appointed  a  suitable  maintenance  and  provision  for 
every  person  who  excelled  in  the  art  which  he  particularly 
professed ;  and  the  artist  so  distinguished,  had  authority  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  several  members  of  the  same  art  or  pro- 
fession, and  was  principally  esteemed,  and  more  honourably 
provided  for  by  the  patron  that  retained  him.  So  that  these 
salaries  and  revenues,  being  settled  upon  the  learned  pro- 
fessors, occasioned  an  emulation,  and  provoked  the  industry 
of  all  the  youth  in  the  kingdom,  who,  encouraged  by  the 
rewards  annexed,  endeavoured  with  the  utmost  application  to 
arrive  at  perfection  in  their  several  studies.  And  this  esta^ 
blishment  among  the  Irish,  preserved  the  state  of  learning 

*  Habent  enim  hi  magnates  suos  juridicos  quos  Brehones  vocant ;  suot 
ttstoricos  qui  tes  gestas  describunt ;  medicos,  poetas,  quos  bardos  vocant, 
\9t  cithanBOos,  et  certs  et  singula  familiae  ;  scilicet,  Brehoni  unius  stirpis 
et  nominis,  bistorici  alterius,  et  sic  de  ceteris,  qui  suos  liberos,  sive  cog- 
natos,  m  sua  qualibet  arte  erudiunt  j  et  semper  suc'cessores  babent  quibun 
singiilis  sua  prsNlia  assignata  sunt. 
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and  art  in  a  flourishing  condition ;  insomuch,  that  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  were  supplied  with  professors  from  thence, 
who  instructed  the  youUi,  and  propagated  their  knowledge 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  western  world.  And  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Ireland  did  not  only  confer  a  handsome  main- 
tenance and  support  upon  their  learned  professors,  but  it  was 
established  by  the  laws,  that  the  lands  and  patrimonies  be- 
longing to  them  should  be  esteemed  sacred,  and  not  be 
violated,  and  they  were  allowed  as  a  refuge  and  asylum  to  all 
who  fled  thither  for  sanctuary.  So  that  when  many  fierce 
wars  fell  out  between  the  English  and  Irish,  the  learned  and 
their  scholars  were  exempt  from  plunder  and  military  exe- 
cutions, and  never  felt  the  calamities  of  war. 

Whoever  reads  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Commentaries  of  Julius  C»sar,  will  find,  that  their  sages  and 
men  of  learning,  who  went  from  other  parts  of  Europe  to 
teach  in  France,  were  indulged  in  the  same  privileges,  which 
perhaps  were  originally  copied  from  the  practice  of  the  Irish. 
This  introduction  would  be  too  tedious  and  prolix,  should  I 
particularly  reflect  upon  all  the  malicious  and  ignorant  false- 
hoods related  by  English  writers,  in  what  they  call  their 
histories  of  Ireland ;  for  most  of  them  are  so  monstrous  and 
incredible,  that  they  carry  with  them  their  own  confutation  ; 
and  it  ought  farther  to  be  considered,  that  whatever  these 
writers  deliver,  in  dispraise  of  the  Irish  nation,  has  no  other 
authority  than  the  bare  relation  of  persons,  who  bore  an 
inflexible  hatred  to  the  Irish  name,  and  were  ignorant  of  the 
transactions  of  that  kingdom,  by  reason  of  their  unskilfulness 
in  the  language,  and  by  consequence  must  unavoidably  be 
mistaken,  and  impose  falsehoods  upon  the  world. 

Camden,  who  bears  the  pruicipal  character  among  these 
historians,  has  very  blind  information  to  support  what  he 
observes  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  He  has  not  taken  the  least 
notice  of  the  conquest  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danans,  who  held 
the  sovereignty  of  the  island  197  years;  and  erroneously 
fixes  the  first  invasion  of  Ireland  to  be  that  of  Caesar,  which 
the  public  chronicles  of  the  kingdom  never  mention  under  the 
name  of  conquest,  though  they  give  a  particular  account  of 
it,  so  that  the  design  of  this  English  antiquary  could  be  no 
less  tba^  to  throw  a  blemish  upon  the  Irish,  both  ancient  and 
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modern.     Besides  it  must  be  observed,  that  this  writer  had 
but  a  very  short  time  to  search  into  the  chronicles  of  Ireland ; 
he  continued  in  the  country  but  the  space  of  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  then  returned  to  England ;  his  history,  when  he  left 
Ireknd,  was  so  far  from  being  finished,  that  a  year  would  not 
serve  to  complete  it,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  it  to  the 
care  of  his  companion,  whose  name  was  Bertram  Verdon,  who 
was  as  unacquainted  with  the(|kgenuine  chronicles  of  Ireland 
as  himself.     Upon  the  whole,  it  is  left  to  all  impartial  judges 
to  consider,  whether  I  have  unjustly  censured  Cambrensis, 
and  the  English  authors  who  followed  his  steps,  and  copied 
his  falsehoods,  and  to  pronounce  impartially  whether  my  his- 
tory does  not  stand  upon  a  better  foot  of  credit  than  any 
relation  of  theirs,  which  they  received  only  by  tradition,  and 
recorded  upon  that  authority  only.      And  it  cannot  be  im- 
proper, upon  this  occasion,  to  observe,  that,  with  regard  to 
myself,  I  am  a  person  of  an  advanced  age,  and  have  acquired 
a  more  valuable  experience,   by  understanding  the  public 
chronicles  and  ancient  authors  in  their  original  language,  than 
they  (being  of  other  countries,  of  minor  years,  and  not  having 
time  to  digest,  or  capacity  to  understand  the  ancient  records) 
could  possibly  arrive  at.     It  b  not  from  a  principle  of  love 
or  aversion,  nor  that  I  am  moved  by  the  importunity  of 
friends,  or  the  strong  influence  of  rewards,  that  I  imdertook 
to  write  the  following  history  of  Ireland,  but  was  urged  on  by 
reflecting,  that  so  noble  a  country  as  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
and  so  worthy  and  generous  a  people  who  possessed  it,  ought 
not  to  be  abused  by  fabulous  relations,  or  have  their  memories 
buried  in  oblivion,  without  being  transmitted,  and  the  antiquity 
and  names  of  the  inhabitants  recorded  with  honour  to  pos- 
terity ;  and  I  humbly  conceive,  that  my  history  should  the 
rather  take  place,  because  I  trace  the  antiquity  of  the  Irish 
much  higher,  and  with  bettet  authority  than  other  writers, 
and  give  a  particular  account  of  the  most  ancient  Irish,  the 
Gadelians  :  and  if  any  one  should  suppose  that  I  bestow  too 
large  encomiums  upon  that  brave  and  illustrious  tribe,  or 
speak  with  partiality  of  their  exploits,  let  it  be  considered 
that  I  have  no  temptation  to  be  unjust,  being  myself  origi- 
nally of  an  English  extraction. 
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I  have  observed,  that  every  modem  historian,  who  has 
undertaken  to  write  of  Ireland,  commends  the  comitry  but 
despises  the  people ;  which  so  far  raised  my  resentment  and 
indignation,  that  I  set  out  in  this  untrodden  path,  and  resolved 
to  vindicate  so  brave  a  people  from  such  scandalous  abuses, 
by  searching  into  original  records,  and  from  thence  compiling 
a  true  and  impartial  history.  It  grieved  me  to  see  a  nation 
hunted  down  by  ignorance  an^  malice,  and  recorded  as  the 
scum  and  refuse  of  mankind,  when,  upon  a  strict  inquiry,  they 
have  made  as  good  a  figure,  and  have  signalised  themselves 
in  as  commendable  a  manner  to  posterity,  as  any  people  in 
Europe.  The  valour  and  unshaken  bravery  of  the  old  Irish, 
and  particularly  their  fixed  constancy  in  the  Christian  religion, 
and  the  Catholic  faith,  ought  to  be  honourably  mentioned  as 
a  proper  standard  and  example  for  ages  that  follow.  I  have 
no  occasion  to  speak  particularly  of  the  number  of  saints  and 
holy  persons  that  this  island  has  produced,  exceeding  in  pro- 
portion any  country  in  Europe:  all  histories  allow  that 
Ireland  was  the  established  seat  of  learning,  that  annually 
afibrded  numbers  of  professors,  who  were  sent  to  cultivate 
and  improve  the  neighbouring  nations  of  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  Flanders,  England,  and  Scotland,  as  appears  abun- 
dantly from  the  preface  before  the  book  that  treats  of  the 
lives  of  St.  Patrick,  Columba,  and  Bridget,  that  is  written 
in  English. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  the  chronicles  of  Ireland  are  liable 
to  suspicion,  and  may  be  justly  questioned,  let  it  be  observed 
in  reply,  that  no  people  in  the  world  took  more  care  to  pre- 
serve the  authority  of  their  public  records,  and  to  deliver  them 
uncorrupt  to  posterity.  The  chronicles  of  the  kingdom  were 
solemnly  purged  and  examined  every  three  years  in  the  royal 
house  of  Tara,  in  the  presence  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
and  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  iffost  learned  and  eminent  anti- 
quaries in  the  country :  and  to  prove  this,  the  undernamed 
books  of  the  first  note,  that  are  to  be  seen  at  this  day,  are 
indisputable  authorities  :  The  book  of  Ardmach ;  the  Psalter 
of  Cashel,  written  by  the  holy  Cormac  Mac  Cuillenan,  king 
of  Munster,  and  archbishop  of  Cashel;  the  book  entitled 
Leabhar  na  htiachhugabhala ;  the  book  called  Leabhar  chlu- 
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ana  hiaiiach,  Pdalter  na  rann,  Leabhar  glindaloch,  Leabhar 
nagceart,  written  by  St.  Beningus  ;  Vighir  chiarain,  written 
in  Cluain  mac  naios ;  Leabhar  buidhe,  or  the  yellow  book  of 
Moling ;  the  black  book  of  Molaige,  and  Fionntan  a  laoghis. 
The  particular  titles  and  contents  of  many  Ancient  books 
are  as  follow :  Leabhar  gabhala,  signified  the  book  of  con- 
quests ;  Leabhar  na  geoigeadh,  the  book  of  provincialists ; 
Reim  riogradh,  otherwise  called  The  roU  of  the  kings ; 
the  book  of  ages,  the  book  called  Leabhar  comhsiorgachta, 
or  an  account  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  same  age ; 
the  book  of  antiquity,  the  book  called  Coranmach,  or  of 
etymologies ;  the  book  called  Uracept,  that  was  written  by 
the  learned  Cionn  Fola ;  the  book  called  The  visions  of 
Columba,  written  by  Dalian  Forguill,  soon  after  the  death 
of  that  saint ;  An  account  why  the  woods,  the  hills,  the  rivers 
and  lakes  in  the  kingdom,  were  distinguished  by  the  names 
they  bear ;  The  pedigrees  of  women,  and  many  others. 

The  treatises  that  are  to  be  seen  at  this  day  in  the  Irish 
language,  contain  particular  relations  of  all  the  memorable 
battles  and  transactions  that  happened  in  Ireland  from  the 
first  account  of  time,  and  give  an  account  of  the  genealogies  of 
the  principal  families  in  the  island ;  and  the  authority  of  these 
public  records  cannot  be  questioned,  when  it  is  considered 
that  there  were  above  two  hundred  chroniclers  and  antiqua- 
ries, whose  business  was  to  preserve  and  record  all  actions 
and  affairs  of  consequence  relating  to  the  public ;  they  had 
revenues  and  salaries  settled  upon  them  for  their  maintenance, 
and  to  support  the  dignity  of  their  character ;  their  annals  and 
histories  were  submitted  to  the  examination  and  censiure  of 
the  nobility,  clergy  and  gentry,  who  were  most  eminent  for 
learning,  and  assembled  for  that  very  purpose,  which  is  evi- 
dence sufiScient  to  evince  their  authority,  and  to  procure  them, 
upon  the  account  of  what  has  been  mentioned,  a  superior 
esteem  to  the  antiquities  of  any  other  nation,  except  the 
Jewish,  throughout  the  world. 

Nor  are  we  to  omit  in  this  place  to  observe,  that  the 
chronicles  of  Ireland  receive  an  additional  value  from  this 
consideration,  that  they  were  never  suppressed  by  the  tyranny 
and  invasion  of  any  foreign  power ;  for,  though  the  Danes 
occasioned  great  troubles  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  for  many 
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ages,  yet  the  number  of  these  public  registerers,  whose  office 
was  to  enter  upon  record  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  were  so 
many,  that  the  Danes  could  not  possibly  destroy  them  all, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  some  of  the  chronicles  of 
those  times  did  actually  perish.  No  other  country  in  Europe, 
that  I  know  of,  can  justly  boast  of  the  same  advantage ;  for, 
though  the  Romans,  the  .Gauls,  the  Goths,  Saxons,  Saracens, 
Moors  and  Danes,  generally  were  careful  to  suppress  the 
public  records  in  their  respective  incursions,  yet  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  antiquities  of  Ireland  should  he  involved  in 
the  same  fate,  because  copies  of  them  were  lodged  in  so  many 
hands,  and  there  were  so  many  antiquaries  to  take  care  of 
them.  And  this,  Cambrensis,  in  his  forty-sixth  chapter, 
sufficiently  confirms ;  his  words  are  :*  "  Ireland,  from  the 
beginning,  was  free  from  the  incursions  of  other  nations  ;"  by 
which  is  intended,  that  Ireland  was  never  so  far  under  the 
yoke  of  any  foreign  power,  as  to  confess  itself  conquered,  or 
that  the  public  antiquities  of  the  kingdom  were  suppressed, 
which  is  a  privilege  that  no  other  nation  in  Europe  can  justly 
pretend  to. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty,  in  the  following  history,  upon 
good  grounds,  to  change  the  number  of  years  that  are  applied 
to  the  reigns  of  some  of  the  Pagan  Irish  kings,  and  have 
varied  from  the  account  I  have  met  with  in  some  of  the  annals 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  I  cannot  recon- 
cile the  time  allotted  them,  to  any  chronology  since  the 
creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ :  besides,  there  must  be  mis- 
takes which  no  true  history  can  consist  with,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  reign  of  Sioma  Saogalach,  who,  if  we  are 
directed  by  the  ancient  annals  of  the  kings,  reigned  monarch 
of  the  island  250  years.  The  chronicles  assert,  that  Sioma, 
when  he  began  to  reign,  was  fifty  years  old  :  so  that  if  I  had 
relied  wholly  upon  the  authority  of  the  old  records,  this  king 
would  have  lived  300  years,  which  is  utterly  incredible  ;  for 
this  reason  I  thought  it  proper  to  allow  him  a  reign  of  twenty- 
one  years,  which  I  collected  from  an  old  verse,  that  expressly 
declares  his  reign  to  be  of  no  longer  a,  date.  Cobhthach 
Caolmbreac  is  said,  in  the  ancient  records,  to  be  king  of 
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Ireland  fifty  years,  yet  it  is  impossible  reasonably  to  allow  him 
any  more  than  thirty  ;  for  it  must  be  considered,  that  Moriat, 
the  daughter  of  Scoriat,  king  of  Concaduibhne,  fell  in  love 
with  Maoine,  otherwise  called  Labhra  Loingseach,  a  youth 
and  a  stranger  that  was  entertained  in  her  father's  house  ;  she 
was  at  that  time  yery  young,  and  after  she  was  married  she 
"bore  him  many  chilcben ;  ^o  that  if  the  length  of  fifty  years 
was  properly  the  reign  of  Cobhthach,  it  would  follow  that 
Moriat  was  sixty  years  of  age  when  she  bore  those  children  to 
Labhra  Loingseach,  which  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose ; 
for  which  reason  the  reign  of  Cobhthach  must  be  shortened, 
and  reduced  to  the  space  of  thirty  years.  For  other  reasons  of 
equal  force  with  these  mentioned,  I  have  changed  the  date 
of  the  reign  of  some  other  kings  in  the  times  of  paganism  ;  but 
I  may  venture  to  acquit  the  public  antiquaries  and  original 
chronicles  from  being  blamed  for  these  mistakes ;  they  cer- 
tainly are  with  greater  justice  to  be  imputed  to  the  ignorance 
of  some  transcribers,  who  copied  their  works,  and  were 
incapable  to  mend  those  defects. 

It  must  be  lamented,  that  the  Irish,  since  the  English  got 
possession  of  the  kingdom,  have  omitted  the  ancient  and  laud- 
able custom  of  purging  and  examining  into  their  chronicles  ; 
and  the  reason  seems  to  be,  because  the  public  antiquaries 
'  and  historians  desisted  from  their  employments,  their  privi- 
leges being  destroyed,  and  their  estates  seized  and  alienated, 
so  that  there  was  no  encouragement  for  men  of  learning  to 
pursue  their  studies,  or  a  competent  maintenance  to  support 
them.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom  withcbrew 
their  contributions,  and  there  arose  so  many  violent  quarreLt 
and  disputes  among  the  Irish  and  English,  that  the  kingdom 
was  often  in  confusion,  and  so  embroiled,  that  the  antiquaries 
had  neither  encouragement  nor  protection  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  their  professions. 

It  will  not  seem  strange  that  tlje  chronology  in  the  follow- 
ing history  may,  in  some  cases,  be  imperfect  and  defective,  if 
it  be  observed  what  disagreement  there  is  among  authors,  in 
their  computation  of  time  from  Adam  to  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
insomuch,  that  the  most  learned  chronologers  in  the  world 
have  differed  in  their  accounts,  as  will  abundantly  appear  by 
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Amongst  the  Greeks. 

TSARS. 

Metrodorus 5000 

Eusebius 5199 

Theophilus 5476 


Amongst  the  Latins. 

YEARS. 

St.  Hierom 3941 

St.  Aug^tin 5351 

Isidorus 5270 

Orosius 5190 

Beda. 3952 

Alphonsus 5984 


taking  a  survey  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  in  that 
study,  who  are  as  follow : 

Amongst  the  Hebrews. 

TEARS. 

Paul  Sedecholin 

counts 3518 

The  Talmundistes  3784 
The  new  Rabbins  3760 

Rabbi  Naasson 3740 

Rabbi  Moses  Ger- 

midist. 4580 

Josephus 4192 

These  are  authors  of  principal  note  for  chronological  com- 
putations, and  it  is  easy  to  observe  the  notorious  variations 
there  are  in  their  several  accounts,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  the  Irish  chronicles  diflFer  in  that  point ;  yet,  were 
I  to  decide  this  controversy,  I  think  it  would  be  the  most 
plausible  standard  to  allow  4,052  years  between  Adam  and 
the  birth  of  Christ.  My  design,  therefore,  is  to  follow  the 
computation  that  comes  nearest  to  the  account  I  have  men- 
tioned, with  regard  to  the  reign  of  the  Irish  monarchs,  petty 
princes,  and  chieftains  of  the  island,  and  the  public  concerns 
and  transactions  of  the  kingdom. 

If  it  should  seem  surprbing,  that  the  following  history  is 
diversified  with  so  many  quotations  out  of  ancient  poetry,  to 
prove  several  matters  of  fact  advanced,  and  to  adjust  the 
chronology  of  the  Irish  history,  it  must  be  considered,  par- 
ticularly, that  the  authors  of  the  Irish  chronicles  composed 
their  work  generally  in  verse,  that  their  records  might  be  the 
less  subject  to  corruption  and  change  ;  that  the  obscurity  of 
the  style  might  be  a  defence  to  them,  and  that  the  youths, 
who  were  instructed  in  that  profession,  might  be  the  better 
able  to  commit  them  to  memory.  The  Irish  compositions  in 
verse,  or  dann,  that  were  of  principal  note,  were  called  in  the 
Irish  language.  Psalter  na  Teamhrach,  which  was  always 
preserved  in  the  custody  of  the  chief  antiquaries  of  the  kings 
of  Ireland ;  the  Psalter  of  Cashel  was  written  by  Cormac  Mac 
Cuilleanan  ;  and  as  the  word  psalm  in  English,  and  duain  or 
dann,  in  the  Irish,  are  of  the  same  signification,  so  a  psalter 
(in  Latin  psalterium)  is  a  book  that  contains  many  particular 
poems ;  and  since  most  of  the  authentic  records  of  Ireland 
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are  composed  in  dann,  or  in  verse,  I  shall  receive  them  as  the 
principal  testimonies  to  consult  in  compiling  the  following 
history  ;  for,  notwithstanding  that  some  of  the  chronicles  of 
Ireland  differ  from  those  poetical  records  in  some  cases,  yet 
the  testimony  of  the  annals  that  were  written  in  verse,  is  not 
for  that  reason  invalid,  because  all  the  public  chronicles,  as 
well  in  verse  as  in  prose,  were  submitted  to  a  solemn  correc- 
tion and  purgation,  and  therefore  it  is  reasonable  they  should 
be  esteemed  of  equal  authority. 

I  have  often  heard  it  pronounced  impossible,  that  the  gene- 
alogy of  any  person  could  be  lineally  traced  so  high  as  Adam ; 
but  this  seeming  difficulty  will  vanish,  by  observing  that  it 
was  easy  for  the  Irish  to  keep  exact  pedigrees  from  the  time 
of  Gadelas.  The  Irish  were  ftumished  with  a  learned  body 
of  men  called  druids  or  soothsayers,  whose  peculiar  office  it 
was  to  take  a  strict  account  of  the  several  genealogies,  and 
to  record  the  most  memorable  transactions  that  happened  in 
the  kingdom ;  it  will  appear,  by  the  course  of  this  history, 
that  these  priests  or  druids  were  sufficiently  accomplished  for 
this  business  ;  particularly  that  Niul,  the  father  of  Gadelas, 
obtained  all  his  riches  and  honour  upon  the  account  of  his 
learning  and  exquisite  art,  from  whom  were  derived,  not  only 
the  streams  of  learning  and  knowledge,  but  a  sufficient  skill 
to  adjust  the  pedigrees  of  families,  and  to  transmit  them 
uncorrupt  to  after  ages. 

I  shall  instance  in  this  place,  an  example  taken  from  a 
Wekh  author,  whose  name  was  Asherus,  where  he  gives  the 
pedigree  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Britain,  and  traces  it  as  high 
as  Adam,  which  I  mention  as  an  evidence  of  the  possibility  of 
the  thing,  and  to  take  off  the  wonder  how  the  Irish  could  be 
masters  of  such  an  art,  or  depend  upon  the  certainty  of  it. 

Elfred,  the  son  of  Neulrof,  son  of  Egbert,  son  of  Ethal- 
mund,  son  of  Ewan,  son  of  Indild,  son  of  Corenred,  son  of 
Ceulavald,  son  of  Chatwin^  son  of  Elianlem,  son  of  Cinriffe, 
son  of  Creda,  son  of  Cerdy,  son  of  Ellisa,  son  of  John,  son 
of  Brond,  son  of  Verdon,  son  of  Frealde,  son  of  Freals^,  son  of 
Fradawoulfe,  son  of  Gread,  son  of  Crutaraz,  son  of  Bean, 
son  of  Seldouin,  son  of  Hewnor,  son  of  Heremon,  son  of 
Etatra,  son  of  Hinula,  son  of  Berdatrius,  son  of  Japhet,  son 
of  Noah. 
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Upon  the  whole,  I  am  persuaded,  that  whoever  consults 
this  history  with  candour,  and  with  such  proportion  of  allow- 
ance as  seems  due  to  the  obscure  and  unfrequented  track  I 
have  pursued,  may  find  satisfaction ;  and  if  he  will  farther 
give  himself  the  trouble  of  searching  into  the  ancient  chro- 
nicles of  Ireland,  he  will  be  convinced,  that  I  have  been  just 
and  faithful  in  the  use  I  have  made  of  them  ;  but  if  it  should 
so  unfortunately  happen,  that  my  labours  should  be  despised, 
and  the  following  history  be  esteemed  of  no  value,  I  must  con- 
fess, that  it  exceeds  my  abilities  to  give  another  accoimt,  for 
I  did  my  best.  I  take  my  leave,  therefore,  and  ask  pardon 
of  the  reader,  if  I  have  in  any  case  led  him  out  of  his  way ; 
assiuing  him,  that  the  mistake  was  not  the  effect  of  malice  in 
me,  but  because  I  wanted  skill  to  direct  him  better. 

JEOFFRY  KEATING. 


;^ 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE 


or 


THE   REV.  JEOFFRY   KEATING. 


For  the  following  particulars  of  the  Life  of  Dr. 
Keating,  we  are  indebted  to  a  zealous  friend,  Mr.  D. 
Magrath,  of  Thurles. 

Very  little  information  can  be  obtained  at  present, 
of  the  early  years  of  the  Rev.  J.  Keating,  until  his 
departure  to  Spain^  where  he  studied  in  the  college 
of  Salamanca  twenty-three  years.  On  the  return  of 
this  memorable  divine,  he  was  received  with  singular 
respect,  by  all  ranks  of  his  countr3nD(ien,  and  his 
native  parish,  Tybrud,  conferred  on  him,  which  he 
afterwards  resigned  to  the  Rev.  Eugene  Duhy.  This  Jk 
Duhy,  like  a  second  Moses,  prayed  with  uplifted  . 
hands,  whilst  our  Rev.  Author  fought  the  enemy  of 
the  souls  and  the  character  of  his  countrymen,  for 
many  years,  which  reflects  infinite  honour  on  his 
memory,  and  renders  the  Irish  nation  for  ever 
indebted  to  him.  He  appeared  always  cheerful 
and  pleasing,  and  the  fervent  zeal  of  his  soul 
suffered  no  moment  of  his  life  to  pass  unem-  '• 
ployed  in  the  service  of  his  God,  but  was  either 
praying,  preaching,  or  writing ;  his  amiable  conver- 
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sation  was  ever  blended  with  edifying  ex^miples  and 
instruction  ;  his  shining  virtues  charmed  and  capti- 
vated the  minds  of  tiie  wprtiiy  and  benevolent,  inso^ 
much,  tiiat  many  of  tiie  Protestant  religion  contri- 
buted to  erect  a  parish  chapel  for  him,  which  still 
remains,  in  the  same  yard  with  their  own  church. 
His  zealous  discharge  of  his  sacerdotal  duties,  endan- 
gered his  life ;  a  lady,  kept  by  a  genUeman,  was 
excommunicated  by  him.  Furious  with  rage,  this 
wicked  man  threatened  the  life  of  our  Author,  who, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  effects  of  his  malice,  was  obliged 
to  conceal  himself  in  the  wood  of  Aharla,  situated 
between  the  mountain  Gailte  and  the  town  of  Tip- 
perary.  During  his  concealment  there,  he  wrote  the 
History  of  Ireland. 

Of  the  writers  which  Ireland  has  produced,  none 

m 

was  more  disinterested  than  our  Author.  Although 
perfectly  skilled  in  the  English  language,  he  chose 
the  Irish,  tiie  language  of  his  country,  not  only  for 
his  History,  but  for  his  numerous  valuable  works, 
which  still  exist,  and  are  superior  to  it.  Labouring 
firom  no  lucrative  view,  he  cheerfully  bestowed  his 
productions  to  confirm  and  edify  his  countrymen. 

'  In  the  following  verses,  tiie  Irish  language  is  tiius 
described  by  him : 

As  mills  aa  teaoga  an  Ghaoidhilge, 
Guth,  gan,  chabhair,  choigchriche, 
Glor,  gle,  gling,  gasda, 
Seimh,  suairc,  solt-bhlasda. 
Cia  Eabhra  teanga  as  seaonda, 
Cia  Laidion  is  leagbanta, 
Uatba  uirthe  nior  frith  liDg, 
Tuairem  foeaii  do  chomaoin. 
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In  English : 


The  Irish  language  is  completely  sweet : 
In  aid  of  it,  no  foreign  e'^  did  meet. 
A  copious,  free,  keen  and  extending  voice. 
And  mellifluent,  brief;  for  mirth  most  choice. 
Although  the  Hebrew  language  be  the  first. 
And  that,  for  learning,  Latin  be  the  best. 
Yet  stiU,  from  them,  the  Irish  ne*er  was  found. 
One  word  to  borrow,  to  make  its  proper  sound. 


The  following  inscription,  in  raised  letters,  is 
placed  over  the  door  of  the  church  of  Tyhrud,  where 
those  venerahle  divines,  the  Rev.  Eugene  Duhy,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  Keating  are  interred : 
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ORATE,  proAiahQ  p.  Eugenij :  Duhy  vie.  de  Tyhrud : 
et  D.  Doct.  Galp.  KeaTing  hmg  sacelli  pundaToru: 
necno  et  prooihg  alijs  Ta  sacerd.  Quam  Laciis  quoru 
corpa.  in  eod.  jacer  sa.  a1  Doni  1644. 


The  foregoing  inscription  is  thus  plainly  ex- 
pressed : 

Orate  pro  animahus  Parochi  Eugenii  Duhy, 
Vicarii  de  Tuhrud,  et  Divinitatis  Doctoris  Galfridii 
Keating,  hujus  Sacelli  Fundatorum  ;  necnon  et  pro 
omnihus  aliis,  tarn  Sacerdotihus  quam  Laicis,  quorum 
Corpora  in  eodem  jacent  Sacello.  Anno  Domini, 
1644. 
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In  English : 

Fnj  for  the  souIb  of  the  Priest  Eagenius  Dnhj,  Vicar  of  Tybrud,* 
and  of  Jeofiry  Keating,  D.  D.,  Fomiders  of  this^ Chapel ;  and  also  of  all 
others,  both  Priests  and  Laitj,  who  are  interred  in  tins  Church-yard. 
In  the  year  of  onr  Liord  1644. 

On  our  Author  the  following  epitaph  also  has 
been  written : 

In  one  am  in  Tybmd,  Md  from  mortal  eye, 
A  poet,  prophet,  and  a  priest,  doth  lie. 
All  these,  and  more  than  in  one  man  could  be, 
Cocentered  were  in  famous  Jeoibj. 


*  Tybrud  is  situated  ekrht  miles  west  of  Clonmel#  on  the  road  between 
the  towns  of  Cahir  and  Clogheen. 
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OF 


IRELAND, 

FROM    THE    FIRST    INHABITING   THEREOF. 


COLLECTBD  FROM  THE  MOST  ANCIENT  AUTHORS, 

BY  THE  LEARNED  JEOFFRY  KEATING,  D.D. 


The  first  name  of  Ireland,  which  we  meet  with,  was  Inis 
na  bhfiodhbhuidhe,  which  sigmfies  a  woody  isle  ;  and  was  so 
caUed  by  a  messenger,  that  was  sent  thither  by  Nion,  the  son 
of  Pelus,  to  discover  this  isle,  who,  finding  it  all  covered  with 
wood,  except  the  plain  of  Moynealta,  gave  it  that  name. 
This  plain  was  so  called  from  the  number  of  fowl  which  came 
there  to  bask  themselves  in  the  sun.  It  is  now  called  Cloun- 
tarffe ;  where  Brian  Boiromhe,  monarch  of  Ireland,  with  his 
Irish  army,  ^ave  the  last  total  defeat  to  the  Danes.  This 
monarch,  with  one  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  had  the  hard 
.fate  to  be  slain.  The  Irish,  notwithstanding,  gained  a  most 
signal  victory ;  and  by  it  freed  themselves  from  the  continual 
troubles  and  incursions  of  the  Danish  forces,  as  shall  be 
hereafter  mentioned. 

2.  Ireland  was  also  called  Crioch  na  bhfuineadhach,  which 
is  to  say,  the  neighbouring  country,  as  it  stood  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  one  of  the  three  parts  of  the  world  that  was  then 
inhabited. 

3.  Its  third  Qame  was  Inis  alga,  that  is,  the  noble  island ; 
and  this  name  they  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  the  Firbolgs,  an 
ancient  colony  of  people,  who  were  settled  here  before  the 
Scythians  or  Gadeuans,  of  whom,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  his- 
tory, we  shall  take  particular  notice. 

4.  The  next  name  appropriated  to  this  island  was  Eire, 
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i.  e.,  Ireland ;  so  called  from  the  word  iEria,  a  name  by 
which  formerly  Crete,  now  Candia,  was  called.  Egjrpt,  from 
whence  the  (xadelians  came,  was  called  by  that  name :  and 
the  same  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  isle  of  Crete  was 
called  iBria,  because  the  Gadelians  remained  there,  after  the 
time  when  Sru,  the  son  of  Easru,  with  all  the  Gadelians, 
were  banished  out  of  Egypt.  Most  of  the  ancient  authors, 
however,  are  of  opinion,  that  it  took  the  name  of  Eire,  from 
a  queen  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danans,  (a  colony  so  called  from 
their  great  skill  in  necromancy,  of  whom  some  were  so  famous 
as  to  be  styled  gods,)  whose  name  was  Eire,  and  the  wife  of 
Mac  Greine,  who  was  king  of  this  isle  when  the  sons  of  Mi- 
lesius  first  invaded  it. 

5.  Fodhla  was  the  fifth  name  it  received  from  another 
queen  of  the  same  colony,  so  called,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Mac  Ceacht. 

6.  It  was  after  this  called  Banba,  from  the  name  of  a  third 

aueen  of  the  same  colony,  who  was  wife  to  Mac  Coill.  These 
iree  queens  were  three  sisters,  and  married  to  three  brothers ; 
amongst  whom  there  was  an  agreement,  that  each  brother 
should  alternately  take  his  year  of  government,  and  that 
during  the  year  of  his  rei^n,  the  isle  should  be  called  after 
the  name  of  his  queen.  And  if  you  find  it  more  freauently 
called  Eire,  than  Fodhla  or  Banba,  it  was  by  reason  tnat  the 
husband  to  queen  Eire,  from  whom  the  island  was  called 
Ireland,  happened  to  be  king,  at  the  time  it  was  conquered 
by  the  sons  of  Milesius. 

7.  From  the  colony  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danans  before  men- 
tioned, it  received  after  this,  the  name  of  Inis  fail ;  from  a 
stone  that  was  brought  by  them  to  Ireland,  called  Lia  fail, 
and  by  somd,  the  fatal  stone.  Hector  Boetius,  in  his  history 
of  Scotland,  calls  it  Saxum  fatale.  This  was  esteemed  an 
enchanted  stone,  and  in  great  veneration  for  its  admirable 
virtue,  which  was  to  make  a  terrible  noise,  resembling  thun- 
der, to  be  heard  at  a  great  distance,  when  any  of  the  royal 
race  of  the  Scythians  should  seat  themselves  upon  this  stone 
to  be  crowned,  as  it  was  then  the  custom,  upon  the  decease 
of  the  former  king ;  but  if  the  person  elected  was  not  of  the 
royal  blood. of  Scythia,  not  tne  least  emotion  or  noise  pro- 
ceeded from  the  stone.  But  all  idols  and  diabolical  charms 
lost  their  force  and  virtue  upon  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
and  such  was  the  fate  of  this  stone. 

All  the .  monarchs  of  Ireland,  upon  their  succession, 
were  crowned  on  this  stone,  until  Fergus,  son  of  Earca, 
(the  first  king  of  Scotland  of  the  Scytnian  race,)  sent  to 
his  brother  Mortough,  then  king  of  Ireland,  to  desire  that 
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he  would  please  to  send  him  that  stone  to  Scotland,  that  he 
might  be  crowned  thereon  king  of  that  nation :  believing  that 
the  crown  would  be  more  firmly  fixed  to' him  and  his  pos- 
terity, by  the  innate  virtue  there  was  in  that  extraordinary 
stone.  The  king  of  Ireland  complied  with  his  request; 
and  about  the  year  of  Christ  513,  Fergua  upon  it  received 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  This  stone  wa^  kept  with  great 
care  at  the  abbey  of  Scone,  in  Scotland ;  and  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  kings  of  that  country  to  be  crowned  thereon, 
until  king  Edward  I.  of  England  had  it  brought  from 
Scotland.  It  is  now  placed  under  the  coronation  chair  in 
Westminster  abbey ;  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully 
hereafter,  as  well  as  of  the  prophecy  which  attended  it. 

The  sons  of  Milesius  were  aesigning  to  land  on  this  island, 
when,  appearing  in  sight  of  Wexford,  the  forementioned 
Tuatha  ae  Danans  assembled  together,  and,  by  their 
magical  enchantments,  made  the  isle  appear  no  bigger  than 
a  hog's  back ;  whereupon  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Muic- 
inis,  thai  is,  the  hog's  isle. 

9.  Its  ninth  appellation  it  received  likewise  from  the  sons 
of  Milesius,  who  named  it  Scotia,  from  their  mother's  name, 
Scota,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  Nectonebus,  king 
of  Egypt :  or  perhaps  from  themselves,  they  being  originally 
of  the  Scythian  race. 

10.  It  was  also,  by  these  sons  of  Milesius,  called  Hibemia ; 
some  say  from  a  river  in  Spain  called  Iberus ;  but,  as  others 
conjecture,  from  Heber,  the  son  of  Milesius;  though  the 
holv  Charles  Mac  CuiUenan  is  of  ojiinion,  that  it  was  so 
called  from  the  Greek  word  Hiber,  wnich  may  signify  Insula 
occidentaHs,  or  the  western  island. 

11.  Ptolemeus  calls  this  isle  Juemia,  Solinus  names  it 
Juema,  Claudian  styles  it  Jema,  and  Eustathius,  Yema :  and 
it  is  the  general  opinion,  that  these  authors,^  not  perfectly 
understanmng  the  derivation  of  the  word,  varied  it  according 
to  the  particular  sense  of  each. 

12.  I>iodorus  Siculus,  supposed  to  aim  only  as  the  others 
did,  at  the  signification  of  the  Word,  gave  it  the  twelfth  name, 
Irin. 

13.  It  was  likewise  called  Fonn  no  fear  on  Ir,  that  is, 
Irlandia,  or  the  land  of  Ir ;  from  Ir,  who  was  the  first  of  the 
sons  of  Milesius  that  was  buried  in  this  isle,  from  whence 
the  island  received  that  name ;  Irlandia  signifying,  in  the 
Irish  language,  the  land  of  Ir.  And  that  thus  it  obtained  this 
name,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  because  it  is  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Ardmach,  that  this  island  wsus 
called  Ireo,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the  grave  of  Ir. 

I 
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14.  Plutarch  calls  it  Ogygia,  which  signifies  in  Latin, 
Insula  perantiqua,  that  is,  the  most  ancient  isle,  which  is  a 
very  suitable  name  to  Ireland ;  it  plainly  appearing,  from  the 
ancient  annals  of  the  kingdom,  preserved  by  the  antiquaries, 
and  impartially  transmitted  by  them  to  posterity,  that  several 
ages  have  past  since  it  was  first  inhabited,  which  shall  be 
more  fiilly  explained  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

THE  FIRST  DIVISION  OF  IRELAND. 

Partholanus,  orimnally  a  Scythian,  came  from  Greece, 
and  first  invaded  this  island,  about  three  hundred  years  after 
the  Deluge.  He  soon  divided  the  country  into  lour  parts ; 
allotting  an  equal  share  to  each  of  his  four  sons.  To  Er,  he 
gave  all  the  Iwd  from  Oileach  Neid,  in  the  north  of  Ulster, 
to  Dublin,  in  Leinster.  From  thence  to  a  part  in  Munster, 
called  the  island  of  Barrimore,  he  assigned  to  his  son  Orua. 
From  thence  to  Athcliath  Mearuidhe,  near  Galway,  he 
bestowed  on  his  son  Fearon.  From  that  place,  backwards 
to  the  before-mentioned  Oileach  Neid,  he  gave  to  the  pos- 
session of  his  fourth  son,  Feargna. 

THE  SECOND  DIVISION  OF  IRELAND. 

Beothach,  Simon,  aiid  Britan,  the  sons  of  Nemedius,  being 
the  three  chief  commanders,  divided  Ireland  into  three  parts, 
which  they  shared  amongst  them.  All  the  land  from 
Toirinis,  in  the  north  of  Conachti  to  the  river  Boyne,  in 
Leinster,  was  given  to  the  possession  of  Beothach.  To 
Simon's  share  fell  all  from  thence  to  the  meeting  of  the  three 
streams  near  Cork,  in  Munster ;  and  Britan  enjoyed  all  the 
remainder,  round  to  the  forementioned  Toirinis,  in  Conacht. 

THE  THIRD  DIVISION  OF  IRELAND. 

This  country  was  divided  into  five  parts,  by  the  five  sons 
of  Dela,  (the  son  of  Loich,  named  Firbolgs,)  which  at  this 
time  are  called  the  five  provinces  of  Irekuad.  Cambrensis 
confirms  this  in  the  account  he  gives  of  this  country,  in  these 
words  :*  "  Into  five  almost  equal  parts  this  country  was 
anciently  divided,  viz.,  the  two  provinces  of  Munster,  (Des- 
mond southward,  and  Thoumond  towards  the  north,)  Leinster, 
Ulster,  and  Conacht."    The  five  commanders  of  the  Firbolgs, 

*  In  quinque  enim  portiones  fere  sqoales  antiquitus  hsec  regio  divisa 
f uit ;  videlicet,  in  Momoniam  di^)licem,  borealem  et  australem,  Lagemam, 
Ultoniam,  et  Conaciam. 
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who  governed  those  five  proyinces,  were  Slainge,  Sean^ann, 
Gann,  Geanaim,  and  Bi^hraidhe.  Slainge  possessed  the 
proYince  of  Leinster,  from  Drocheda  to  a  place  called  Comama 
dtri  nmsgeadh,  which  signifies  the  meeting  of  the  three 
streams ;  Gann  presided  over  the  proyince  of  Eachach  Ahhra- 
dhruadhy  which  hegan  at  the  meeting  of  the  three  streams, 
and  extended  to  Bealach  Conglais ;  Seangann  governed  the 
province  of  Conrigh  Daire,  from  Bealach  Conguds  to  Lime- 
rick ;  Geanann  had  for  his  share  the  province  of  Conacht, 
from  Limerick  to  Drobhaois ;  and  Rughraidhe,  for  his,  the 
province  of  Ulster,  from  Drobhaois  to  Drocheda  aforesaid. 

Some  historians  perhaps  may  imagine,  that  Ireland  was 
divided  into  three  equal  parts,  between  the  sons  of  Cearmody 
Milbheoil  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danans ;  but  this  can  hardlv  be 
supposed,  because  we  have  grounds  to  believe  that  these 
prmces  governed  alternately,  and  reined  annually  in  their 
turns  over  the  whole  island.  And  this  appears,  from  the 
reasons  that  are  given  above,  why  Ireland  was  more  frequently 
called  by  the  name  of  Eire  than  of  Fodhla  or  Banba. 

THE  FOURTH  DIVISION  OF  IRELAND,  BY  THE  SONS 
OF  MILESIUS,  KING  OF  SPAIN. 

I  am  sensible  that  some  antiquaries  are  of  opinion,  that 
Ireland  was  divided  between  Eabhear«Fionn  and  Ereamhon, 
called  Heremon,  in  this  manner :  The  whole  country  from 
Dublin  and  Galway  southwards,  to  Eabhear-Fionn,  or 
Heberus-Fionn ;  and  the  rest,  that  lay  northward,  to  Eream- 
hon; and  Eisger  Reada  was  agreed  to  be  the  boundary 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  But  it  is  certain,  that  Ireland 
was  never  thus  divided ;  for  the  two  provinces  of  Munster, 
at  that  time  called  Debiol  Eirionn,  that  is,  the  south 
of  Ireland,  were  given  to  Eabhear-Fionn  ;  the  provinces  of 
Conacht  and  Leinster  to  Ereamhon;  and  the  province 
of  Ulster  to  Eabhear,  the  son  of  Ir,  their  brother's  son.  The 
Spanish  nobility,  and  military  forces  that  came  over  in  this 
expedition,  were  likewise  divided  between  these  three  princes, 
who  severally  received  them  as  subjects,  and  took  them  as 
the  supports  and  ornaments  of  their  new  kingdoms. 

THE  FIFTH  DIVISION  OF  IRELAND,  BY  CEARMNA 

AND  SOBHAIRCE. 

These  two  princes  were  of  the  posterity  of  Ir,  and  divided 
the  island  between  them  :  Sobhairoe  possessed  all  the  coun- 
try from  Drocheda  to  Limerick  northward ;  and  Cearmna 
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had  for  his  share,  the  whole  territory  southward.  Each  of 
them  built  a  royal  palace  in  his  own  lungdom,  and  called  it 
by  his  own  name ;  the  northern  seat  was  called  Dun  Sob- 
hairce ;  and  the  southern,  Dun  Mac  Patrick,  which  is  in 
Curcies  country  to  this  day. 


THE  SIXTH  DIVISION  OF  IRELAND,   BY  UGAINE 

THE  GREAT. 

Ugaine,  who  was  called  the  Great,  divided  Ireland  into 
twenty-five  parts,  and  allotted  shares  to  each  of  his  twenty- 
five  children,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  more 
particularly  in  the  progress  of  this  history. 

THE  SEVENTH  DIVISION  OF  IRELAND,  BETWEEN 
CONN,  CALLED  OF  THE  HUNDRED  BATTLES,  AND 
EOGAN  MOR,  THAT  IS,  EUGENIUS  THE  GREAT. 

Conn,  and  Eogan  Mor,  who  had  the  title  likewise  of 
Mogha  Nuagatt,  or  the  strong  labourer,  divided  the  island 
equally  between  them  :  all  the  country  northwards  from 
Dublin  and  Galway,  belonging  to  Conn ;  and  from  thence 
southward  to  Eogan  Mot ;  Eisgir  Reada  was  the  limits  of 
their  several  kingdoms.  From  this  division,  the  north  part 
of  the  country  was  called  Leath  Coinn,  that  is,  Conn's  share  ; 
and  the  south,  Leath  Mogha,  that  is,  the  share  of  Mogha ; 
by  which  distinctions  those  two  parts  of  the  kingdom  are 
mown  by  those  names  to  this  time. 

The  seven  divisions  of  the  island,  which  I  have  mentioned, 
are  related  faithfully,  in  a  chronological  order,  from  the 
ancient  annals  of  the  kingdom,  where  the  revolutions  that 
happened  in  the  government  are  recorded. .  I  shall  now  look 
back  to  the  division  of  the  country  since  the  time  of  the 
Firbolgs,  and  their  first  arrival  in  Ireland ;  because  the  island, 
to  this  very  day,  is  divided  into  the  same  five  provinces, 
which  are  still  called  by  the  same  names.  There  was  a  stone 
erected  at  Visneagh,  in  Meath,  as  the  centre  where  the 
several  provinces  met,  which  remained  till  Tuathall  Teacht- 
mhar  ascended  the  Irish  throne,  and  cut  ofi*  a  part  from  each 
province,  where  he  built  a  royal  palace  for  the  monarchs  of  the 
island,  and  appointed  this  territory  as  a  support  and  revenue 
to  the  house  of  Tara.  This  tract  of  the  countiy  is  now 
called  the  county  of  Meath  and  Westmeath,  as  will  appear 
hereafter,  wheni  come  to  the  history  of  TuathalFs  reign. 
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THE  PARTICULAR  DIVISIONS  OF  MEATH. 

Before  I  treat  of  the  Irish  provinces,  I  shall  first  describe 
the  particular  divisions  of  Meath,  because  it  was  the  royal 
seat  of  the  kin^  of  Ireland,  and  a  standing  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  nouse  of  Tara  ;  a  territory,  as  the  records  of 
the  kingdom  inform  us,  exempt  from  all  taxes,  laws,  and 
contributions,  and  independent  of  all  the  monarchs  and  princes 
of  the  island,  as  will  be  observed  hereafter  in  its  proper 
place.  Meath,  from  east  to  west,  contdned  eighteen  tracts 
of  land,  thirtv  towns  in  each  tract,  twelve  ploughlands  in 
every  town,  sixty  acres  in  every  ploughland ;  so  that  every 
tract  contained  360  ploughlands,  which,  in  the  whole,  by  that 
computation,  makes  up  6,480  ploughlands  in  all  Meftth. 

There  are  two  reasons  to  be  given,  why  this  part  of  the 
island  was  called  Meath;  the  first,  because  the  parcel  of 
land  that  was  separated  from  every  province  by  Tuathall 
Teachtmhar,  to  make  thi&  tract,  was  called,  in  Irish,  Meidhe 
gach  Coi^eadh,  that  is,  the  neck  of  each  province,  for  the 
word  Meidhe  signifies  a  neck;  from  whence  it  came  afterwards, 
by  corruption,  to  be  called  Meath,  though  among  the  ancient 
Irish  it  still  retains  its  proper  name  of  Conde  na  Meidhe. 
Others  derive  the  name  from  Midhe,  a  son  of  Bratha,  son  of 
Dea^hatha,  who  was  the  principal  druid  or  high  priest  to  the 
royal  family  of  Neimhidh  or  Nemedius.  This  druid  was  the 
first  that  kindled  a  fire  in  the  island,  after  the  arrival  of  these 
foreigners,  who,  for  this  signal  service,  rewarded  him  with  a 
tract  of  land  near  Visneach,  the  place  where  the  fire  was  first 
kindled ;  which  tract,  from  the  name  of  the  druid,  was  called 
Midhe.  The  whole  extent  of  Meath  was  no  more  at  first , 
than  this  smaU  territory,  till  the  munificence  of  Tuathall 

Teachtmhar  enlarged  its  bounds. 

• 
THE  BOUNDARIES  OF  MEATH,  AS  THEY  WERE 
IMPROVED  BY  TUATHALL  TEACHTMHAR. 

The  river  Shannon,  it  is  observed,  runs  west  of  Dublin, 
to  the  River  Abhain  Righe,  and  so  westward  to  Cluancon- 
rach,  to  the  French  mills*  ford,  to  Cumar  Cluana  Hioraird, 
to  Tochar  Carbre,  to  Cranaigh  Geisille,  to  Druim  Cullin,  to 
Biorra,  to  Abhain,  Carra  northwards,  and  so  to  Loch 
Ribh.  All  the  isk^ds  upon  the  Shannon,  as. far  as  Loch- 
bodearg,  belong  to  M^ath ;  and  from  thence  to  Athlone,  to 
Sgairbh  Vachtarach,  to  Cumar,  to  Lin  Cluana  Heodhais, 
to  Loch  da  Ean,  to  Magh  Cnoghbha,  tou  Dibhir,  Atha  an 
DoiU,  on  the  mountain  Sliabh  Fuaid ;  and  thence  to  Magh 
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an  Chosnamhaidh,  in  a  place  called  Cill  Isleibhe;  so  to 
Snamh  Eagnachidr,  to  Cumar,  and  to  the  river  Liffee,  as  an 
old  bard  thus  elegantly  describes  it : 

From  Lochbpdearg  to  Biorra,  from  thence  to  the  sea-side, 

To  Cumar  Cluana  Hioraird,  and  to  Cumar  Cluana  Hoirde, 

The  poets  celebrate,  in  lasting  verse, 

The  thirteen  tracts  in  Meath :  fair  Breagmhuigh 

Has  five  well  known  in  the  records  of  fame. 

O  fertile  Meath,  and  most  delightful  Breag, 

Your  praise  for  ever  shall  adorn  mj  song  ; 

Whose  fat'ning  soil  along  the  Shannon's  side 

Extends,  till  in  the  ocean's  rugg^  waves 

Her  streams  are  lost :  northward^  the  tract  of  Meath 

Reaches  to  Teabfatha,  for  heroes  famed  ; 

And^  to  Carbre,  marked  for  men  of  war ; 

And  thence  to  Casan  Breag,  a  place  renown'd 

For  noble  blood,  and  troops  that  never  fled^ 

And  men  of  learning  faithful  to  the  truth. 

Meath  was  afterwards  divided  by  Aodha  Oimdighe, 
monarch  of  Ireland,  between  the  two  sons  of  Dinnis,  the  son 
of  Daniel,  who  had  been  king  of  the  island  before  him  ;  their 
names  were  Connor  and  Olioll :  he  gave  the  west  of  Meath 
to  one  of  them ;  and  the  east,  wherem  was  the  royal  seat  of 
Tara,  to  the  other. 

THE  DIVISIONS  OF  CONACHT. 

The  province  of  Conacht,  from  Limerick  to  Drobhaois, 
contained  900  towns  or  villages,  and  thirty  territories,  thirty 
towns  in  each  territory,  twelve  ploughlands  in  every  town,  and 
120  acres  in  every  ploughland ;  so  that  there  are  1,008  plough- 
lands  in  the  whole  province.  It  received  its  name,  as  some 
suppose,  from  a  trial  of  necromancy  between  Cithneallach 
and  Conn,  two  druids  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danans :  the  prize 
fell  to  Conn,  who,  by  his  magical  skill,  covered  the  whole 
country  of  Conacht  with  snow  ;  Connsneachta  signifying  the 
snow  of  Conn,  from  whence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Conacht. 
Others  derive  the  word  from  Conn  iachta,  that  is,  the  chil- 
dren of  Conn  (iocht  signifying  children^  ;  because  Eochaidh 
Moighmheadhoin  and  his  posterity,  who  were  descendants 
from  prince  Conn,  inhabited  that  part  of  the  island ;  which 
may  be  a  reason  why  the  country  was  called  Conacht.  The 
province  of  Conacht  was  afterwards  divided  by  Eochaidh 
Feidlioch,  between  three  petty  princes :  from  Fidheach  to 
Limerick,  to  Fidheach,  the  son  of  Feig ;  from  Galway  to 
Dubh,  to  Drobhaois,  he  settled  upon  Eochaidh  Alath,  jor- 
rus  Domhnan ;  from  Oalway  to  Lunerick,  upon  Tinne,  the 
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8on  of  Connrach,  he  bestowed  Magh  Gainibh,  «nd  the  old 
lands  of  Taoidean,  from  Fidheeuh  to  T^amhair  Bhrotha 
niadh ;  and  Cruachan  was  the  royal  seat  of  the  three  princes. 

THE  DIVISIONS  OF  ULSTER. 

The  provmce  of  Ulster,  from  Drobhaois  to  Inbher  Colpa, 
contcdns  thirty-six  territories,  900  towns  or  villages,  and 
12,960  plouffmands  are  in  the  whole  proyince.*  It  was  called 
Uiadh,  that  is,  Ulster,  from  the  word  OUsaith,  which  implies 
land  abounding  with  plenty  of  fish  of  all  kinds,  and  the  other 
necessaries  of  ufe  ;  for  the  word  OU  signifies  great,  and  Saith 
signifies  wealth,  as  the  poet  long  ago  obseryed  in  the  follow- 
ing yerses : 

Ceadaoin  doluigh  Judais  tar  ord ;  ar  lorg  deamhain  diodhml  gharg, 
Ceadaoin  do  ghabh  saint  urn  shaith  Ceadoin  do  bhruth  Josa  ard. 

Wednesday  the  traitor  Judas,  for  his  guide 
Made  choice  of  Catan  and  the  fiends  below ; 
When  blinded  with  desire  of  wealth,  that  day 
He  basely  sold  his  IVIaster. 

Or  perhaps  the  province  received  its  name  from  Ollamh 
Fodhla,  which  the  poet  intimates  in  these  verses  : 

Ollamh  Fodhla  Feoehair  Ghoil  uaide  do  hai  nmhiaeh  Ulladh, 
Jar  bhirfeas  Teamhrach  na  dtreabh  as  leis  ar  dtus  do  hoimeadh. 

From  Ollamh  Fodhla  Ulster  had  its  name, 
A  wise  and  valiant  prince,  who  first  assembled 
The  royal  parliament  of  Tara. 

There  were  two  royal  seats  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
Emhain  Mhacha  and  Oileach  Neidh. 

THE  DIVISIONS  OF  LEINSTHiU: 

The  province  of  Leinster,  from  Inbher  Colpa,  now  called 
Drocheda,  to  the  meeting  of  the  three  streams  in  the  bounds 
of  Munster,  consists  of  thirty-one  terrUories,  which  contain 
930  towns  or  villages,  and  11,760  ploughlands.  The  pro- 
vince received  its  name  from  Laighin,  that  is,  the  lonff 
spears,  which  ^  were  the  weapons  the  Gauk  made  use  oi, 
when  they  invaded  the  island  under  Labhra  Loin^  seach, 
when  first  they  came  on  shore  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom, 
which  afterwards  was  called  Laighin,  that  is,  a  spear.  These 
foreigners  slew,  in  Dinrigh,  Cobhthach  Caolmbreace, 
monarch  of  Ireland,  with  one  of  these  weapons,  which  gave 
occasion  to  these  lines  of  the  poet : 

Da  chead  ar  fhithid  cead  Gall  go  Laighnibh  leathna  leo  anally 
Ona  Laighnibh  Sin  gan  oil  diobh  Rohainmnigheadh  Laigion. 

From  the  broad  spears  of  the  invading  Gauls 
The  pffOTinee  bad  its  name. 


"^i 
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The  royal  seats  that  were  in  Leinster,  where  the  kings  of 
the  country  kept  their  court,  were  Dinrigh  and  the  Naas. 

OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  EOCHAIDH  ABHRADHRUADH. 

The  province  of  Eochaidh  Abhradruadh,  reaching  from 
Cork  to  Limerick,  eastward,  and  so  to  the  meeting  of  the 
three  streams,  contains  thirty-five  territories,  in  wmch  are 
12,600  ploughlands.  It  is  called  east  Munster;  and  the 
two  royal  seats,  where  the  kin^s  of  the  province  kept  their 
court,  were  Dungcrott  and  Dunjasg. 

OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  CONRIGH  MACDAIRI. 

This  province,  extending  from  Bealach  Conglais,  by  the 
counties  of  Cork  and  Limerick,  to  the  west  of  n*eland,  con- 
tained thirty-five  territories,  in  which  were  1050  towns  or 
villages ;  there  were  12,600  ploughlands  in  all  the  west  of 
Munster  ;  the  two  palaces  where  the  princes  of  the  province 
gave  audience,  were  Dungclaire  and  Duneochairmha^he. 
The  two  divisions  of  Munster  were  ffovemed  by  two  families, 
that  descended  from  Dairine  and  Deirgthene,  till  the  reign 
of  Oilioll  Ollum,  who  was  of  the  posterity  of  Deirgthene. 
This  prince,  after  he  had  banished  Macon,  who  was  of  the 
line  ot  Dairine,  out  of  the  island,  assumed  the  government 
of  both  provinces,  and  settled  the  succession  upon  two  of 
his  own  issue,  under  this  restriction,  that  the  posterity 
of  his  two  sons,  Eogan  Mor  and  Cormac  Cas,  should  succeed 
alternately  ;  that  is,  the  eldest  of  these  princes  was  to  reign 
during  his  life,  but  upon  his  demise,  his  son  was  not  to 
inherit,  but  his  brother,  if  alive,  or  the  next  heir  of  his 
family,  and  then  the  crown  was  to  return  again ;  and  this 
limitation  was  observed  for  many  ages,  without  any  dispute 
or  quarrel  between  the  two  houses.  The  four  royal  seats 
that  I  have  mentioned,  were  the  places  where  the  kings  of 
Munster  resided,  till  the  time  of  Core,  son  of  Luidhdheach, 
who  governed  that  province ;  and  in  his  reign  it  was  that 
Cashel  was  first  discovered,  after  this  manner  :  The  place, 
which  is  now  called  Carrick  Patrick,  where  the  royal  palace 
of  Cashel  was  built,  was  oriffinally  covered  with  woods, 
and  called  Ciothdhruim,  being  wholly  desert  and  iminhabited, 
and  used  only  as  a  jpasture  for  beasts.  It  so  happened, 
that  two  herdsmen,  Ciolam  and  Durdre,  the  one  belonging 
to  the  king  of  Ely,  the  other  to  the  king  of  Muscrie  Tire, 
which  we  call  Ormond,  drove  their  herds  into  the  wood  to 
feed ;  and  when  they  had  continued  there  for  some  time. 
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upon  a  certain  evening,  they  discovered  a  most  beautiful 
person,  who  advancing  toward  them,  began  to  sing  with  a 
soft  and  melodious  voice ;  and  then,  walking  solemnly  about, 
he  consecrated,  as  it  were,  that  spot  of  land  whereon  the 
palace  of  Cashel  was  built,  prophesymg  aloud  of  the  coming 
of  St.  Patrick,  soon  after  which  ne  vanished.  The  herdsmen, 
surprised  at  so  unusual  a  sight,  when  they  came  to  their 
homes,  related  what  they  had  seen,  till:  at  length  it  reached 
the  court  of  Core,  son  of  Luighdheach,  king  of  Munster. 
This  prince,  from  a  sense  of  religion,  repaired  immediately 
to  Ciothdhruim,  aftierwards  called  Cashel,  and  built  there 
a  most  stately  palace,  called  it  Lios  na  Laochruidhe,  which 
he  made  the  seat  of  his  residence.  He  received  Uie  taxes 
and  revenues  of  his  kingdom  upon  Carriac  Patrick,  that  is, 
Patrick's  rock,  but  then  called  Caisiol,  or  Cios  oil ;  for  Cais 
signifies  rent,  and  Oil,  in  Irish,  is  a  rock  or  stone ;  and  there- 
fore the  king  of  Munster  receiving  his  rentiMmd'  taxes  upon 
that  stone,  by  joining  the  words  cais  and  oil,  this  royal  palace 
came  aftierwards  to  be  called  Cashel. 

THE  PARTICULAR  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  PROVINCE 

OF  MUNSTER.  / 

When  OilioU  OUum  governed  the  two  provinces  of  Mun- 
ster, he  divided  them  into  five  parts,  called  in  general  the 
province  of  Munster.  Thumond,  which  is  the  first  part, 
extends  in  length  from  Leim  congculoin  to  Slighe  dnala, 
called  Bealach  mor,  in  Ossery ;  the  breadth  of  it  is  from 
Sliabh  Eachtighe  to  Sliabh  Eibhlinne.  All  the  country  from 
Sliabh  Eachtighe  to  Limerick,  belonged  originally  to  the 

Erovince  of  Conacht,  till  Luighuidh  Mean,  who  descended 
*om  Cormac  Cas,  made  a  conquest  of  it  hy  his  sword,  and 
added  it  to  the  province  of  Munster.  This  tract  was  called 
Grabh  Fhearon  Luiffheadh,  that  is,  the  lands  of  Luigheadh. 
This  country,  to  Dailgeais,  was  exempt  from  all  tribute  and 
taxes,  and  paid  no  revenue  to  any  of  the  kings  of  Ireland. 
The  secona  division,  called  Urmhumha,  that  is,  Ormond, 
extends  in  length  from  Gabhran  to  Cnamhchoill,  near  Tip- 
perarV)  and  its  breadth  is  from  a  place  called  Beaman  Eue 
to  Oilead  Vibhric.  The  third  part,  called  Meadhon,  Mumm- 
hoin,  or  middle  Munster,  reaches  in  length  from  Cnamhchoill 
to  Luachseir  dheaghadh.  The  fourth  part  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Jarmhumhoin,  that  is,  west  Munster ;  and  its 
length  is  from  Luachairdheaghadh  westward  to  the  mcdn 
ocean,  and  its  breadth  from  Glenrouchty  to  the  Shannon. 
The  last  division,  called  Ceasmhumhain,  or  south  Munster, 
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extends  in  length  from  Sliabh  Caoin  southward  to  the  sea. 
The  two  provinces  of  Munster  are  called,  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, Da  Coigeadh  Mumhan,  from  the  word  Mumho,  which 
signifies  great  or  of  large  extent;  because  they  include  a 
greater  tract  of  land  than  any  other  province  in  the  whole 
island.  For,  though  I  have  mentioned  that  the  province  of 
Ulster  contained  thirty-six  territories,  yet  it  consisted  but  of 
thirty-three,  till  the  kinffdom  was  divided  into  provinces ; 
then  it  was,  that  Carbre  >iiiadhnar,  king  of  Leinster,  bestowed 
all  the  country  from  Loch  an  Choigeadh  to  the  sea,  upon 
Connor,  the  king  of  Ulster,  and,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
latter  ages,  added  it  to  his  province  as  a  reward  for  obtaining 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  as  wiU  be  more  particularly  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  this  history. 

In  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland  were  185  territories,  or 
tracts  of  land,  containing  5,550  towns,  in  which  were  66,000 
ploughlands,  according  to  the  land  measure  of  the  ancient 
Irish,  which  was  much  larger  than  what  was  observed  in 
England  ;  for  one  acre  in  Ireland  would  make  two  or  three 
acres  of  the  English,  as  they  are  now  computed. 

OF   THE   ARCHBISHOPRICS    AND   BISHOPRICS 

IN  IRELAND. 

There  are  four  archbishops  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland : 
the  archbishop  of  Ardmach,  primate  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  the 
archbishop  oi  Tuam.  Under  the  primate  is  the  bishop  of 
Meath,  called  by  Camden,  the  bisnop  of  Aolna  Mirion, 
from  a  large  stone  that  stands  in  Visneath,  by  the  name  of 
Aolna  Mirion.  This  stone  was  the  boundary  of  the  five 
provinces  of  Ireland,  before  a  part  was  taken  from  each 
province  to  form  the  country  of  Meath;  and  because  it  was 
erected  as  a  land-mark,  to  distinguish  the  limits  of  each  pro- 
vince, it  was  called  Aolna  Mirion ;  for  the  word  Mir,  or 
Mirion,  signifies,  in  the  Irish  language,  a  share  or  part  of 
a  thing,  and  Aol  signifies  a  stone :  it  was  likewise  styled 
Clock  na  Gcoigeadh,  or  the  provincial  stone,  because  it  was 
fixed  centre  at  the  meeting  ol  the  five  provinces.  Under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  primate  are  also  the  bishop  of  Dunda 
Leithghlas,  the  bishop  of  Clocher  or  Louth,  the  bishop  of 
Rathboth  or  Raphe,  the  bishop  of  Rathbuck,  the  bishop 
of  Dailniachair,  and  the  bishop  of  Derry. 

The  archbishop  of  Dublin  has  under  him,  the  bishop  of 
Glendaloch,  the  bishop  of  Feams  o  Feama,  the  bishop 
of  Ossery,  the  bishop  of  Leithghlin,  andthe  bishop  of  Kildare. 
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The  following  bishops  are  under  the  government  of  the 
archbishop  of  Cashel :  the  bishop  of  Killaloe,  the  bishop  of 
Limerick,  the  bishop  of  Iniscatha,  the  bishop  of  Kilfenore, 
the  bishop  of  Emly,  the  bishop  of  Roscre,  the  bishop  of 
Waterford,  the  bishop  of  Lismore,  the  bishop  of  Cloin  or 
Cluain  nam  aigh,  the  bishop  of  Cork,  the  biBnop  of  Ross- 
carbry,  and  the  bishop  of  Ardfeart. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Tuam  extends  over 
the  bishop  of  Kill  Mac  Duach,  the  bishop  of  Maigheo  or 
Mayo,  the  bishop  of  Anaochduin,  the  bishop  of  Cill  iarthair, 
the  bishop  of  Koscomon,  the  bishop  of  Cluainfeart,  the 
bishop  of  Achoury,  the  bishop  of  Cillaluidh,  the  bishop  of 
Coname,  the  bishop  of  Cill  Mac  Duacht,  the  bishop  of 
CiU  monuach,  and  the  bishop  of  Eplin.  The  archiepiscopal 
sees  were  first  erected  in  the  year  of  Christ  1 152,  accordmg 
to  Camden ;  from  whom  I  Imve  given  an  account  of  many 
bishoprics,  that  are  now  nowhere  to  be  found,  either  because 
they  are  wholly  abolished,  or  united  to  other  sees ;  as  the 
bishoprics  of  Lismore  and  Waterford  are  now  but  one  diocese, 
and  tne  sees  of  Cork  and  Cluain  are  under  one  bishop. 

THE  SITUATION  OF  IRELAND. 

The  kingdom  of  Ireland  is  bounded  by  Spain  on  the  south- 
west, and  by  France  on  the  south-east ;  England  lies  due 
east,  Scotland  north-east,  and  the  main  ocean  due  west  of 
it.  The  island  is  observed  by  Maginus,  in  notes  upon 
Ptolomy,  to  resemble  the  form  of  an  egg,  situated  between 
51  and  55  de^ees  of  latitude :  According  to  the  same  author, 
the  longest  day  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  kingdom,  is 
sixteen  hours  and  three  quarters,  and  in  the  north,  full 
eighteen  hours.  The  length  of  the  island  is  computed  from 
a  place  called  Cam  ui  Neid,  in  the  south,  to  Cloch  and 
Stacain,  in  Ulster ;  and  the  breadth  from  Inbher  Mor  to 
Hiarus  Domhnonn.  It  is  not  the  proper  business  of  this 
history  to  describe  particularly  the  cities,  towns,  harbours, 
and  creeks  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  because  Camden,  in  his 
new  chronicle,  has  given  a  full  account  of  them  ;  and  they 
will  fall  under  consideration,  as  far  as  is  necessary,  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  invasion  of  this  island  by  the  English. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FIRST  INHABITANTS  OF  IRE- 
LAND, EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  MOST  ANCIENT 
MANUSCRIPTS  OF  THE  KINGDOM. 

To  ^ve  a  regular  account  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Ireland, 
I  am  obliged  to  begin  at  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  but  it  is 
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not  to  be  expected,  that,  at  the  distance  of  so  many  thousand 
years,  I  should  omit  taking  notice  of  some  remarkable  pas- 
sages, which  may  be  censured  as  fabulous,  and  it  would  be 
severe  treatment  to  judge  of  the  value  of  this  history,  by  the 
credibility  of  such  relations ;  however,  the  ancient  manuscripts 
of  the  kingdom  are  the  guides  I  shall  chiefly  follow.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  have  other  lights,  which,  how  obscure 
soever,  are  to  be  regarded  for  their  antiquity,  and  to  be  used 
with  candour,  considering  the  superstition  and  ignorance  of 
those  dark  ages. 

Adam,  the  first  of  human  race,  was  created  upon  the  sixth 
day  of  the  age  of  the  world ;  and  when  he  had  lived  fifteen 
years  he  begat  ^  Cain,  and  his  sister  Colmana ;  thirty  years 
after  his  creation  he  begat  Abel,  and  Delbora  his  sister;  and 
when  he  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  old,  he  begat  Seth  ; 
according  to  the  computation  of  the  Welsh  in  the  Poli- 
chronicon. 

THE  GENEALOGY  OF  NOAH  TO  ADAM,  AND  THE  DIS- 
TANCE  OF  TIME  FROM  ADAM  TO  THE  DELUGE. 

Noah  was  the  son  of  Lamech,  son  of  Methuselah,  son  of 
Enoch,  son  of  Mahalaleel,  son  of  Enos,  son  of  Seth,  son 
of  Adam,  the  great  ancestor  of  mankind,  whose  descendants 
inhabited  the  earth  till  the  general  Deluge,  when  the  whole 

Posterity  were  reduced  to  the  smfdl  number  of  Noah's  family. 
?he  distance  of  time  from  Adam  to  the  Flood,  was  sixteen 
hundred  and  fifty-six  years ;  as  the  poet  observes  in  the  fol- 
lowing distich : 

Cead  aimser  an  bheatha  bhin  otha  Adhamh  go  Dillon, 
Se  bliadhna  caogad  radhngle  ar  se  cheaduibn  ar  mhile. 

From  the  nxth  day,  when  Adam  first  was  formed. 
Till  God's  ayengin|B^  wrath  drowned  all  the  world, 
Was  fifty-six  and  sixteen  hundred  years. 

Another  author  of  great  antiqmty  agrees  with  this  account. 
His  verse  is  rough,  according  to  the  poetry  of  those  times, 
and  may  thus  be  expressed  in  English  : 

Six  hundred  and  a  thousand  years. 
And  fifty-six,  it  plain  appears. 
Was  all  the  time  the  world  had  stood. 
From  the  Creation  to  the  Flood. 

The  age  of  Noah,  and  of  his  forefathers,  is  thus  computed 
Koah  lived  960  years ;  Lamech,  777 ;'  Methuselah,  969 
Enoch,  369;  lared,  962;  Mahalaleel,  895;  Cainan,  910 
Enos,  905 ;  Seth,  912 ;  and  Adam,  930  years. 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  WORLD  BETWEEN  THE  SONS 

OF  NOAH. 

The  wicked  Cain^  by  the  murder  of  his  righteous  brother, 
did  not  only  deriye  a  curse  upon  his  own  head,  but  his  pos- 
terity were  also  marked  by  Grod  with  a  brand  of  infamy ; 
insomuch,  that  the  descendants  of  Seth  were  expressly  for- 
bidden to  contract  any  friendship  or  alliance  with  them,  and 
were  commanded  to  avoid  them,  as  persons  abandoned  by 
heaven,  and  wholly  out  of  the  care  of  divine  Providence. 
But  this  injunction  was  soon  disobeyed  by  the  family  of  Seth, 
who  married  promiscuously  into"  tnat  cursed  line ;  and,  by 
their  sins,  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  their  own 
heads,  and  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  by  a  general 
deluge,  the  family  of  Noah  only  excepted.  This  man  found 
favour  in  the  signt  of  God ;  who,  for  nis  piety  and  obedience 
to  his  commandsjpreserved  him  and  his  children  in  that  dread- 
ful visitation.  He,  with  his  wife  Cobha,  and  his  three  sons, 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  with  their  three  wives,  OUa,  Olvia, 
and  Olibana,  survived  the  drowning  of  the  world ;  which  was 
afterwards  divided  into  three  parts,  by  Noah,  the  monarch 
of  the  universe,  and  bestowed  upon  his  three  sons :  to  Shem 
he  gave  Asia,  to  Ham,  Africa,  and  Europe  to  Japhet.  This 
division  of  the  whole  earth  is  thus  recorded  by  an  ancient 
poet: 

Sem  do  ghabh  an  Asia  ait.  Cam  ghon  acloin  an  Afiraic^ 
Japhet  sa  mhic  asiad  do  ghabh  an  Eomip. 

Shem  over  Aria  did  the  sceptre  l>ear> 
Ham  ffovemed  Africa  for  heat  severe. 
And  japhet  ruled  in  Europe's  cooler  air. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  POSTERITY  OF  THE  THREE 
SONS  OF  NOAH,  FROM  WHOM  DESCENDED  THE  72 
FAMILIES  THAT  ATTEMPTED  THE  BUILDING  OF 
THE  TOWER  OF  BABEL. 

Shem  was  the  father  of  twenty-seven  sons,  from  whom 
came  Arphaxed,  Assur^and  Persuir,  and  from  them  descended 
the  nation  of  the  Hebrews.  Ham  had  thirty  sons,  and  Japhet 
had  fifteen.  The  posterity  of  Japhet  inhabited  most  of  the 
northera  countries  of  Asia,  and  all  Europe ;  Magog,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Japhet,  was  the  ^eat  ancestor  of  the  Scythians, 
and  the  several  families  that  mvaded  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
after  the  Flood,  before  the  Milesians  made  a  conquest  of  the 
island ;  and  this  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  body  of  this 
hi^ry. 
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OF  THE  FIRST  INVASION  OF  IRELAND  3EF0RE  THE 

FLOOD. 

It  has  been  a  general  complaint  of  historians,  that,  in 
searching  into  the  beginning  of  kingdoms,  and  discovering 
the  first  inhabitants  of  countries,  they  are  always  perplexed 
with  insuperable  difficulties ;  and  the  higher  they  pursue 
their  inquiries,  and  the  nearer  they  come  to  the  origin  of  a 
nation,  the  more  obscure  and  involved  are  the  antiquities  of 
it ;  and  all,  at  last,  ends  in  romantic  and  fabulous  relations, 
that  are  scarce  worthy  of  a  place  in  historical  writings.  But 
yet,  all  authors,  for  want  of  better  information,  and  for  the 
sake  of  method,  are  obliged  to  mention  the  accounts  they 
meet  with,  how  imcertain  or  incredible  soever ;  and  it  is  for 
the  same  reason,  that  I  shall  transcribe  what  is  observed  by 
the  old  antiquaries,  concerning  the  first  invasion  of  Ireland 
before  the  Flood ;  not  that  I  would  be  thought  to  ffive  credit 
to  such  chimerical  traditions,  or  would  impose  tnem  upon 
the  belief  of  others,  but  I  shall  offer  them  faithfully,  as  they 
are  recorded  in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts,  that  treat  of 
the  first  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom. 

Various  are  the  opinions  concerning  the  first  mortal  that 
set  a  foot  upon  this  island.     We  are  told  by  some,  that  three* 
of  the  daugnters  of  Cain  arrived  here  several  hundred  years 
before  the  Deluge ;  and  the  old  poet  gives  us  this  account : 

Tri  hingiona  chaidhin  Chain  mar  aon  ar  Seth  mac  Adhamh, 
Ad  chonairc  an  Banba  ar  uus  ar  meabhidr  liom  aniomthus. 

*      _ 

The  three  fair  daughters  of  the  cursed  Cam, 
With  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam^  first  beheld 
The  isle  of  Banba. 

The  White  book,  which  in  the  Irish  is  called  Leabhar 
dhroma  sneachta,  informs  us,  that  the  eldest  of  these  sisters 
was  called  Banba,  who  gave  a  name  to  the  whole  kingdom* 
After  them  we  are  told  that  three  men  and  fifty  women 
arrived  in  the  island  ;  one  of  them  was  called  Ladhra,  from 
whom  was  derived  the  name  of  Ardladhan.  These  people 
lived  forty  years  in  the  country,  and  at  last  they  all  died,  of 
a  certain  distemper,  in  a  wcck's  time ;  from  their  death,  it 
is  said,  that  the  island  was  uninhabited  for  the  space  of  200 
years,  till  the  world  was  drowned. 

We  are  told  by  others,  that  the  first  who  set  foot  upon  the 
island  were  three  fishermen,  that  were  driven  thither  by  a 
storm  from  the  coast  of  Spain.  They  were  pleased  with  the 
discovery  they  had  made,  and  resolved  to  settle  in  the  country  ; 
but  they  agreed  first  to  go  back  for  their  wives,  and  in  their 
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return  were  unfortunately  drowned  by  the  waters  of  the 
Deluge,  at  a  place  dillea  Tuath  Inbhir.  The  names  of 
these  three  fishernpn  were  Capa,  Laighne,  and  Luasat; 
and  for  this  traditph  we  have  the  authority  of  the  poet, 
who  says : 


Capa,  Lawhne  ar  Luasat  ghrinn,  bhaidar  bliadhain  ria  ndilion. 
For  Inb  banba  na  mban,  bhadar  go  calma  coiphlann. 

Twelve  months  before  the  Flooi^  ^  noble  isle 
Of  Banba  first  was  seen,  by  Ca|^  Laighne, 
And  Luasaty  men  of  strengtl^  and  fit  for  war. 

Others  again  are  of  opinion,  that  Ceasar,  the  daughter  of 
Bith,  was  the  first  who  came  into  the  island  before  the 
Deluge.     The  poet  speaks  thus,  to  the  same  purpose  : 

Ceasar  inghion  Bheatha  bhuain  dalta  Sabhuill  mac  aionuaill, 
An  chead  bhean  chalma  do  chinn,  an  Inis  Banba  ria  ndilion. 

Ceasar,  daughter  of  the  good  Beatha, 
Nursed  by  me  careful  hand  of  Sabhuill, 
Was  the  first  woman,  in  the  list  of  fame. 
That  set  a  foot  on  Banba's  rugged  shore 
Before  the  world  was  drowned. 

The  manuscripts  of  Ireland,  though  not  credited  by  their 
antiquaries,  give  this  account  of  Ceasar's  first  coming  into 
this  island.  When  Noah  was  building  the  ark  to  preserve 
himself  and  his  family  from  the  Deluge,  Bith,  the  lather  of 
Ceasar,  sent  to  him  to  desire  an  apartment  for  himself  and 
his. daughter,  to  save  them  from  the  approaching  danger. 
Noah,  having  no  authority  from  heaven  to  receive  them 
into  the  ark,  denied  his  request.  Upon  this  repulse,  Bith 
Fiontan,  the  husband  of  Ceasar,  and  Ladhra,  her  brother, 
consulted  among  themselves  what  measures  they  should  take 
in  this  extremity ;  but  coming  to  no  resolution,  Ceasar  thought 
it  proper  to  apply  to  an  idol,  and  know  how  tiiey  could  secure 
themselves  and  tneir  families  from  the  Flood,  which,'  by  the 
preaching  of  Noah,  they  found  would  drown  the  whole 
world.  They  consented  unanimously  to  this  advice  (and  as 
the  devil  ever  attempted  to  ape  and  imitate  Almighty  God), 
the  oracle  enjoined  them  to  build  a  ship  in  the  form  of  the 
ark  that  Noah  was  preparing,  and  that  when  they  had  laid 
in  provisions  for  a  long  voyage,  they  should  commit  them- 
selves to  the  mercy  of  the  waves ;  but  the  idol  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  time  when  the  rain  should  be^  to  descend  upon 
the  earth :  they  immediately  applied  themselves  to  the  work, 
and  with  great  labour  and  apphcation  at  length  fitted  out  the 
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Ye8sel,  and  put  to  sea.  The  persons  that  went  on  board  in 
this  manner,  were  Bith,  Ladhra,  and  Fiontan,  with  their 
wives  Ceasar,  Barran,  and  Balbha,  and  50  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful women  that  would  venture  along  with  them.  These 
raw  sailors,  for  want  of  skill  in  navigation,  were  tossed  and 
driven  from  sea  to  sea,  for  the  space  of  seven  years  and  a 
quarter,  till  they  arrived  at  last  upon  the  western  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  landed  at  a  place  called  Dun  na  mbarc,  in  the 
barony  of  Corchadu  ibhne ;  as  we  may  observe  in  the  follow- 
ing verses : 

As  ann  ghabhadar  port  ag  Dan  na  mbarc  an  bhanntracht* 
Agciiil  Ceasrach  agcoch  charin  acuig  deag  dia  nathruin. 

The  trembling  fair  now  onknown  climes  explore. 
And  sea-sick  land  upon  the  western  shore 
Of  Ireland,  in  Ceasara*s  wood. 

They  came  into  the  island  forty  days  before  the  waters 
began  to  overspread  the  earth.  Another  old  poet  gives  the 
same  account  of  these  adventurers,  with  this  additional  cir- 
cumstance, that  they  began  their  voyage  from  an  eastern 
part  of  the  world  : 

Do  luig  anoir  Ceasar,  inghion  Bheatha  an  bhean, 
Gona  caogad  inghion  agos  gonadh  triar  fear. 

Ceasar,  the  fair  daughter  of  Beatha, 

Sailed  from  the  east,  with  fifty  women  more. 

Attended  by  these  men  for  valour  famed. 

■ 

When  the  ship  came  close  to  the  shore  of  Dun  na  mbarc, 
on  the  western  part  of  the  island,  the  first  that  set  foot  upon 
the  land  was  Ladhra ;  the  first  mortal  that  ever  was  upon  the 
island,  according  to  those  antiquaries,  who  say  that  Ireland 
was  never  inhabited  before  the  Flood  but  by  Ceasar,  and  those 
who  followed  her  fortune  in  that  voyage.  The  mountain 
Sliabh  Beatha  received  its  name  from  Beatha;  Feart  Fiontan, 
a  place  near  Lochdeirg,  was  so  called  from  Fiontan ;  and 
from  Ceasar,  a  place  in  Conacht  was  called  Cam  Ceasar. 
These  new  inhabitants,  when  they  had  all  landed,  began  to 
make  discoveries  in  the  island ;  and  they  travelled  together 
till  they  came  to  the  fountainhead  of  the  rivers  Steur,  Feoir, 
and  Berbha :  here  it  was  that  the  three  men  agreed  to  divide 
the  fifty  women  between  them.  Fiontan,  besides  his  wife 
Ceasar,  had  seventeen  for  his  share ;  Bith  had  his  wife  Bar- 
ran,  and  seventeen  more ;  and  Ladhra  had  his  wife  Balbha, 
and  was  satisfied  with  the  sixteen  that  remained.  After  this 
division,  Ladhra  set  out  with  his  share  of  the  women,  and 
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came  to  Ardladhron,  where  be  settled  and  died.  Hia  wife, 
with  the  women  that  belonged  to  her,  thought  fit  to  remove 
and  return  to  Ceasar  :  these  women  were  divided  between 
Bith  and  Fiontan :  Bith  took  his  number  to  Sliabh  Beatha, 
where  he  died.  The  women  that  he  left  applied  themselves 
to  Fiontan,  who,  unable  to  comply  with  the  expectations  of 
his  seraglio,  resolved  to  leave  tnem  ;  and  so  ran  away  and 
came  to  Leinster.  His  wife  Ceasar,  upon  the  loss  of  her 
husband,  removed  to  a  place  called  Ceasar's  wood,  in  Conacht, 
where,  out  of  grief  for  her  husband's  absence,  and  the  death 
of  her  father  and  brother,  she  broke  her  heart.  This  hap- 
pened but  six  days  before  the  Deluge ;  as  the  poet  observes 
m  the  Psalter  of  Cashel : 

As  iad  Can  lar  niiair  bheachta  andaoi^^eadba  aimnheacbta, 

Ni  ribh  acht  Seachtmhain  na  ndhia  naithuibh  gua  an  geadiraclift. 

And  thus  they  died,  as  fate  decreed  thej  shoiddy 
Six  days  before  the  rising  of  the  Flood. 

This  is  thought  by  the  Irish  annals,  to  be  an  unaccountable 
relation,  which  it  is  impossible  to  ^ve  the  least  credit  to ; 
nor  have  I  inserted  it  in  the  beginning  of  this  history,  with 
any  design  that  it  should  be  believed,  but  only  for  the  sake 
of  order,  and  out  of  respect  to  some  records  of  the  kingdom, 
that  make  mention  of  it ;  but  from  whence  intelligence  could 
be  had  of  what  'passed  in  this  island  before  the  Flood,  it 
is  out  of  my  power  to  conceive ;  and  I  never  read  of  any 
monuments  or  inscriptions  upon  pillars,  to  inform  posterity  of 
such  transactions.  To  say  that  Fiontan  preserved  himself 
alive  in  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  is  incredible  in  itself,  and 
contrary  to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  which  mentions  but 
eightpersons  that  survived  the  Flood,  and  every  one  knows 
that  Fiontan  was  not  one  of  those  persons.  We  have  indeed 
some  ancient  manuscripts,  that  give  a  legendary  account  of 
four  persons,  Fors,  Fearon,  Andord,  and  this  Fiontan,  that, 
as  they  say,  lived  before  and  after  the  Deluge,  and  afterwards 
divided  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  four  parts  of  the 
world ;  but  our  antiquaries,  that  are  best  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  Ireland,  reject  such  fables  with  just  indigna- 
tion, supposing  that  those  authors,  who  thus  endeavour  to 
deceive  mankind,  have  no  other  design  but  to  bring  the 
genuine  antiquities  of  this  kingdom  into  contempt.  As  for 
such  of  them,  who  say  that  Fiontan  was  drowned  in  the 
Flood,  and  afterwards  came  to  life,  and  lived  long  to  publish 
the  antediluvian  history  of  the  island,  what  can  they  propose 
by  such  chimerical  relations,  but  to  amuse  the  ignorant  with 
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strange  and  romantic  tales,  to  corrupt  and  perplex  the  original 
annals,  and  to  raise  a  jealousy,  that  no  manner  of  credit  is  to 
be  riven  to  the  true  and  authentic  chronicles  of  the  kingdom  ? 

Besides,  supposing  it  were  possible  that  this  Fiontan 
could  preserve  himself  in  the  Deluge,  and  live  after  it,  how 
came  it  to  pass,  that  no  authors  of  any  character  have  trans- 
mitted an  account  of  it  to  posterity ;  that  no  philosophers 
and  men  of  universal  leammg  of  this  nation,  who  were 
curious  in  discovering  the  antiquities  of  their  own  country, 
should  omit  taking  notice  of  so  memorable  an  event,  and  pass 
it  over  in  silence  and  unregarded?  The  whole  account, 
therefore,  is  no  more  than  a  spurious  legend,  and  a  poetical 
fiction,  designed  to  surprise  persons  of  low  capacities,  and  to 
impose  upon  the  superstitious  vulvar,  of  too  weak  a  judgment 
to  apprehend  and  detect  the  falsehood  of  it. 

I  must  own  there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  me  to  believe, 
that  there  was  a  very  old  man,  in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick, 
who  lived  some  hundred  years  before,  and  gave  him  a  pai:ti- 
cular  account  of  the  history  of  the  island ;  not  only  relating 
to  some  of  the  most  remarkable  transactions  of  his  own  time, 
but  he  delivered  down  the  traditions  he  had  received  from  his 
ancestors,  that  concerned  the  antiquities  of  the  kingdom:  but 
the  name  of  this  person  was  Tuam,  the  son  of  Carril,  if  we 
believe  some  antiquaries;  or,  if  we  give  credit  to  others, 
Roanus,  that  is,  Caoilte  Mac  Ronain,  who  was  above  three 
hundred  years  old,  and  informed  St.  Patrick  of  the  observa- 
tions he  nad  made  through  the  course  of  a  long  life,  relating 
to  the  affairs  of  his  own  country.  This  Caoilte  was  certainly 
the  man  that  was  afterwards  called  Roanus  or  Ronanus ; 
for  there  is  not  an  old  record  or  manuscript  of  any  authority 
in  this  kingdom,  which  makes  mention  of  Fiontan  by  those 
names ;  and,  therefore,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  could  have  no 
foundation  but  his  own  fancy,  for  calling  Fiontan  by  the  name 
of  Roanus  or  Ronanus ;  ana,  to  show  his  ignorance  the  more, 
he  confounds  the  names,  and  understands  the  one  for  the 
other.  This  author  deserves  no  manner  of  regard  or  credit 
to  be  given  him ;  and  his  chronicle  is  the  most  partial  repre- 
sentation of  the  Irish  history  that  was  ever  imposed  upon  any 
nation  in  the  world:  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  the  venerable 
antiauities  of  the  island  a  mere  fable,  and  given  occasion  to 
the  historians  that  came  after  him,  to  abuse  the  world  with 
the  same  fictitious  relations.  This  Caoilte,  therefore,  must 
be  the  person  who  went  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Ronanus  ; 
for  the  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  kingdom  always  mention 
him  by  this  name  ;  and  he  is  so  called  in  a  book  that  he  writ 
himself,  (to  be  found  among  the  works  of  St.  Patrick,)  under 
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the  title  of  Historia  Hibernise ;  for  in  the  title  page,  where 
the  name  of  the  author  is  particularly  expressed,  it  is  said  to 
be  written  Authore  Ronano. 

There  is  another  falsehood  to  be  met  with  in  Dr.  Hanmcr's 
Chronicle,  which  I  am  obliged  to  observe  in  this  place ;  not 
only  to  show  the  partiality  of  that  writer,  but  to  vindicate 
the  Irish  nation  from  those  vile  aspersions  that  such  retailers 
of  history  have  fixed  upon  them,  wno  study  to  represent  them 
as  the  most  ignorant  and  superstitious  people  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  This  author,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
would  have  us  believe,  that  the  Gadelians,  or  the  old  Irish, 
had  a  ^eat  veneration  for  the  memory  of  this  Fiontan,  whom 
he  calls  Roanus,  for  the  account  he  gave  of  the  antiquities 
of  the  kingdom.  He  livedy  it  seems,  before  the  Flood,  pre- 
served himself  in  the  Deluge,  and  continued  alive  about  two 
thousand  years  after.  In  his  travels  about  the  island  he  met 
with  St.  ratrick,  and  related  to  him  the  transactions  of  many 
past  ages :  this  saint  made  a  convert  of  him  to  Christianity, 
and  baptized  him ;  about  a  year  after  he  died.  He  was 
buried  near  Loch  Ribh,  in  a  place  where  he  says  there  is  a 
church  dedicated  to  him  by  his  own  name,  which  is  now  to 
be  found  in  the  calendar  of  the  Irish  saints.  But  there  is 
not  an  antiauary,  or  a  manuscript  of  any  authority,  that 
encourages  tnese  romantic  tales  ;  and  it  is  a  common  practice 
of  the  English  writers  to  debase  the  antiquities,  and  to  raise 
a  character  of  their  own  nation  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Irish  ;  but  withal  they  sufficiently  expose  their  own  ignorance 
and  incapacity  for  historical  writings,  by  reason  they  give 
three  several  names  to  the  very  same  person.  He  is  cdled 
Fiontan  (but  Roanus  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis)  ;  and  Caoilte 
Mac  Ronain,  who  was  baptized  by  St.  Patrick,  and  discovered 
to  him  the  original  accounts  of  the  island ;  and  Ruan,  who 
consecrated  Lothra,  in  Ormond,  near  Loch  Dierg,  not  Loch 
Ribh,  as  Hanmer  would  impose  upon  us.  But  I  have  no 
more  time  to  throw  away  in  refuting  the  falsehoods  of  this 
disingenuous  author,  or  the  writers  he  followed.  As  for  the 
name  Roanus,  I  suppose  Giraldus  mistook,  and  at  first  wrote 
it  for  Ronanus,  whicn  led  others  who  came  after  him  into  the 
same  error ;  and  so  it  has  been  taken  upon  trust,  and  delivered 
down,  and  Roanus  is  the  current  name  with  common  historians 
to  this  day. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FIRST  INHABITANTS  OF 
IRELAND,  AFTER  THE  FLOOD. 

The  first  person  who  set  foot  upon  the  bland  after  the 
Deluge,  was,  according  to  some  antiquaries,  a  messenger, 
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whose  name  was  Adhna,  the  son  of  Beatha,  sent  by  Nion, 
the  son  of  Pelus,  to  discover  the  soil  of  the  country.  He 
landed  upon  the  coast  about  seyen  score  years  after  the  Flood, 
but  made  no  stay ;  he  only  plucked  up  a  handful  of  grass,  as 
a  proof,  and  returned  with  it  to  his  master.  This  adventure 
is  mentioned  by  an  old  poet,  whose  verses  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  and  begin  thus,  Fuairios,  see  Psalter 
of  Cashel: 

Adfana»  Beatba's  Bon,  we  all  agree. 
After  the  Flood,  first  tried  the  Irish  sea ; 
He  prov'd  th6  soQ,  and  from  the  earth  he  tore 
A  handful  of  rich  grass,  then  left  the  shore. 
And  so  returned. 

This,  as  our  antiquaries  observe,  ou^ht  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, to  be  reckoned  a  peopling  of  tne  island,  because  the 
messenger  made  no  stay,  and  left  no  inhabitants  behind  him  ; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  method,  it  was  thought  not  improper  to 
mention  it,  the  better  to  introduce  the  history  ot  the  first 
colony  who  settled  in  and  took  possession  of  the  country. 

The  kingdom  of  Ireland  lay  wild  and  unmhabited  for  the 
space  of  t&ee  hundred  years  after  the  Deluge,  till  Partho- 
lanus,  son  of  Seara,  son  of  Sru,  son  of  Easru,  son  of  Fra- 
mant,  son  of  Fathochda,  son  of  Magog,  son  of  Japhet,  son  of 
Noah,  arrived  there  with  his  people.  This  the  poet  takes 
notice  of  after  this  manner : 

The  Western  isle  three  hundred  years  lay  waste. 
Since  the  wide  waves  the  stuhbom  world  defaced. 
Till  Partholanus  landed. 

By  this  computation  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  it  was 
about  two  and  twenty  years  before  Abraham  was  bom,  that 
Partholanus  came  into  Ireland,  and  in  the  year  of  Uie  world 
1978  ;  as  the  poet  observes : 

A  thousand  and  nine  hundred  years  had  past. 
And  seventy-eight,  since  Adam  first  was  formed. 
Till  righteous  Abraham  was  bom. 

I  am  not  of  the  opinion  of  those  authors  who  imagine  that 
Partholanus  landed  in  the  island  about  1002  years  after  the 
Flood;  and  at  the  same  time  allow  that  he  was  in  Ireland  in 
the  time  of  Abraham.  We  are  satisfied  by  Scripture,  that 
Abraham  was  no  more  than  the  eighth  in  a  direct  descent 
from  Noah  inclusive ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a 
thousand  years  should  include  no  more  than  seven  genera- 
tions ;  so  that  we  have  no  authority  to  believe  that  rartho- 
ianus  reached  the  Irish  coast  about  tnree  hundred  years  afiter 
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the  Deluge.  He  began  liis  voyage  from  the  countnr  of  Mig- 
donia,  in  the  middle  of  Greece,  and  steered  towards  Sicily  ; 
leaving  Spain  upon  the  left,  he  came  into  the  Irish  sea,  and 
landed  upon  the  fourteenth  of  May,  at  a  place  called  Inbher 
Sceine,  in  the  west  of  Munster ;  as  the  poet  observes  in  these 
lines: 

The  fourteenth  day  of  May  the  Ghreeks  came  o*er. 
And  anchors  cast,  and  landed  on  the  shore 
Of  Inbher  Sceine. 

The  persons  that  attended  Partholanus  in  this  voyage, 
were  his  wife  DeaWnait,  and  his  three  sons,  Rughraidhe, 
Slainge,  and  Laighhne,  with  their  three  wives,  and  a  thou- 
sand soldiers ;  as  we  have  the  account  from  Ninus  and  the 
Psalter  of  Cashel.  The  place  where  Partholanus  fixed  his 
residence  was  at  Inis  Samer,  near  Eame,  and  it  received 
that  name  irom  a  CTcyhound  which  Partholanus  killed  in  that 
isle :  the  place,  therefore,  was  so  called  from  Inis,  which 
signifies  an  isle  ;  and  Samer  bein^  the  dog's  name,  it  was 
styled  Inis  Samer,  or  the  Dog's  isle.  The  death  of  this 
greyhound  was  occasioned  by  the  passion  and  resentment  of 
Partholanus,  who  was  informed  of  the  loose  behaviour  of  his 
wife,  how  she  prostituted  herself  to  one  of  her  footmen,  whose 
name  was  To^ha.  This  lady  it  seems  was  of  an  amorous 
disposition,  and,  not  satisfied  with  the  embraces  of  her  bus* 
band,  she  chose  for  her  gallant  one  of  the  meanest  of  her 
servants.  Partholanus,  enraged  at  this  baseness,  began  to 
expostulate  with  her,  and  upbraided  her  for  her  immodesty 
and  breach  of  faith ;  but  she  returned  him  this  impudent 
answer :  "  What  could  you  otherwise  expect  ?  If  you  are 
so  served,  you  must  thank  yourself;  for  set  honey  by  a  young 
girl,  or  sweet  milk  by  a  child,  or  meat  by  a  cat,  or  edged 
tools  by  a  carpenter,  or  a  poor  weak  woman  with  a  brisk 

iroung  fellow  in  private,  and,  on  my  word,  they  will  not  be 
ong  asunder."     Upon  this  occasion  the  poet  had  these 
lines : 

A  girl,  with  honey  bj  her  placed. 
Smells  to  the  pot,  and  longs  to  taste  ; 
A  child  sweet  milk  ^11  cry  to  eat ; 
A  cat  will  ne*er  refuse  her  meat ; 
A  workman  eafferly  desires 
To  use  the  tool  his  art  requires ; 
So  man  and  woman  when  alone. 
And  the  dull  thing,  a  husband,  gone. 
Will  toy  and  trifle,  till  they  prove 
The  most  endearing  sweets  of  love. 
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Partholanus,  astonished  at  this  audacious  reply,  in  a  fit  of 
passion  seized  upon  her  favourite  greyhound,  and  threw  it 
with  all  his  force  upon  the  ground,  and  it  died  upon  the  spot. 
The  name  of  the  greyhound  was  Samer,  as  we  observed 
before,  and  the  place  is  called  Inis  Samer  to  this  day.  This 
is  the  first  instance  of  jealousy  and  female  falsehood  in  the 
Irish  history.  Seventeen  years  after  Partholanus  landed  in 
Ireland,  one  of  his  followers  died,  whose  name  was  Feadha, 
the  son  of  Tartan ;  he  was  the  first  person  that  died  in  the 
island,  and  from  him  Magh  Feadha  received  its  name. 

The  reason  why  Partholanus  left  his  own  country,  and 
undertook  this  voyage,  was,  because  he  slew  his  father 
and  mother  in  Greece,  in  order  to  obtain  the  crown,  and 
hinder  his  elder  brother  of  the  succession;  but  the  ven- 
geance of  God  overtook  the  inhuman  parricide,  and  destroyed 
some  time  after  nine  thousand  of  the  posterity  of  his  colony 
by  the  pestilence  :  they  were  carried  ofi^  within  the  space  of 
a  week,  at  Binneadsdr,  now  called  the  Hill  of  Hoatn,  near 
Dublin. 

There  is  an  account  in  some  authors,  though  of  no  credit 
with  the  Irish  antiquaries,  of  a  sort  of  inhabitants  in  the 
island,  before  Partholanus  brought  over  hb  colony.  These 
people  were  under  the  government  of  Ciocall,  the  son  of  Nil, 
son  of  Garbh,  son  of  Uadhmoir,  (who  gave  a  name  to  the 
mountain  Sliabh,)  whose  mother  was  Loth  Luaimhneach, 
and  they  lived  two  hundred  years  by  fishing  and  fowling  upon 
the  coast.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Partholanus  and  his  people, 
there  was  a  bloody  battle  fought  between  them  at  Muigh 
Jotha,  where  Ciocall  and  his  whole  array  were  destroyed. 
The  place  where  Ciocall  landed  with  his  followers  is  said  to 
be  Inbher  Domhnonn  :  he  came  over  with  six  ships,  and  had 
fifty  men  and  fifty  women  in  every  ship,  as  the  poet  observes 
in  the  following  verses  : 

The  brave  Ciocall,  with  three  hundred  men, 
Cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Inbher  Domhnonn  ; 
But,  fighting  to  repel  the  bold  invaders. 
Were  all  cut  off. 

In  the  time  of  Partholanus,  seven  lakes  broke  out  in  the 
island,  which  were  these :  Loch  Measg,  in  Conacht,  Loch 
Con,  and  twelve  years  after  his  arrival  I^och  Diechiodh 
began  to  flow ;  and  a  year  after,  Slainge,  one  of  his  sons, 
ana  the  fourth  ffreat  officer  in  the  government,  died,  and  was 
buried  at  Sliabh  Slainge ;  I^aighline,  another  son,  died  about 
a  year  after  that,  and  as  his  grave  was  digging,  the  Loch 
Laighline  sprang  out  of  the  hole,  from  whence  it  was  called 
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Loch  Laighline ;  the  next  year  Loch  Eachtra  broke  out, 
between  Sliabh  Mudhoim  and  Sliabh  Fuaid,  in  Oirgialladh; 
then  flowed  Loch  Rughraidhe,  where  Ruffhraidhe,  another 
son  of  Partholanus  was  drowned;  and  m  the  same  year 
Loch  Luain  began  to  flow.  Partholanus  found  but  nine 
rivers  and  three  lakes  in  the  whole  island :  the  lakes  were 
Loch  Luimhnidh,  in  Desmond ;  Fion  Loch  Cearra,  at  Jor- 
rous  Domhnon,  in  Conacht  ;  and  Loch  Foirdreamhuin,  at 
Sliabh  Mis,  near  Tralee,  in  Munster.  This  is  observed  in 
a  poem  in  Psalter  na  ran-,  which  begins  thus,  Achaomh  chlair 
chuin  chaomhsheang,  and  the  verses  are  these  : 

Three  pleasant  lakes  at  first  adom*d  the  isle> 

Loch  Foirdreamhuin,  Loch  Luimhnidh  and  Fion  Loch. 

The  nine  rivers  were:  Buas,  between  Dalnaruidhe  and 
Dailriada,  this  river  b  called  Ruthatch ;  Liffee,  which  runs 
through  part  of  Leinster  to  Dublin  ;  Lagi  or  Lee,  that 
passes  through  part  of  Munster  to  Cork ;  Sligo,  Saimer,  and 
Muaidh,  in  Conacht;  Mudhom,  that  runs  through  Tire- 
ogain ;  Buas,  that  passes  between  Tireogain  and  Tirconuill, 
and  the  river  Banna,  whose  streams  flow  between  Lee  and 
Eille,  as  the  poet  mentions  in  a  poem  that  begins  in  this 
manner,  Adhamh  athair  sruith  ar  sluagh,  &c. 

The  ancient  streams  that  made  the  country  fruitful. 

Were  Leoi,  Buas,  Banna,  Bearhh, 

Smmer,  Sligo,  Mudhom,  Muadh,  and  LifTee. 

Four  years  after  the  first  flowing  of  Loch  Murthola,  Par- 
tholanus died  in  the  plains  of  Moynealta,  where  he  was 
buried ;  the  place  was  called  Sean-mhagh-ealta  Eadair,  be- 
cause the  soil  was  barren,  and  not  so  much  as  a  shrub  would 
grow  upon  it ;  for  the  word  Sean-mhagh-ealta  signifies  a 
barren  plain ;  it  was  likewise  called  Maghnealta  or  Moy- 
nealta, from  the  number  of  fowl  that  used  to  flock  thither  to 
bask  themselves  in  the  siui,  as  was  before  observed.  The 
death  of  Partholanus  happened  thirty  years  after  his  arrival 
upon  the  island,  and,  as  some  antiquaries  say,  in  the  year 
or  the  world  2628  ;  though  I  am  induced  rather  to  follow  the 
other  computation,  which  makes  it  appear  that  it  was  in  the 
year  of  the  world  1986.  Others  imagine  that  there  were 
520  years  between  the  death  of  Partholanus  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  people  by  the  plague ;  but  the  learned  antiquaries 
are  of  anotner  opinion,  who  allow  that  the  island  lay  waste 
and  uninhabitea  but  thirty  years  after  the  posterity  of 
Partholanus  and  his  followers  were  thus  destroyea,  till  Neme- 
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diu0  landed  upon  the  coast,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
following  verses : 

A  dreadful  plague  laid  all  the  island  waste. 
Thro*  ev'ry  nouse  and  ev*ry  town  it  pass'd  : 
Not  one  rematn'd  alive.     For  thirty  years 
The  countrr  desolate  and  wild  appears. 
Till  new  innabitants  arrived. 

We  are  informed  by  Charles  Mac  Cuillenan,  in  the  Psalter 
of  Cashel,  that  it  was  three  hundred  years  from  the  time 
that  Partholanus  arrived  in  Ireland  till  the  plague  swept 
away  the  people  ;  and  for  his  opinion  he  refers  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Eochaidh  d  Flinn,  a  poet  of  aome  repute,  who  has 
left  us  these  lines  : 

Three  hundred  years  this  warlike  progeny 
Possessed  the  island,  till  the  plague  destroyed 
Th'  inhabitkints,  and  left  the  country  wast«. 

The  most  learned  antiquaries  have  always  allowed  of  this 
computation,  land  therefore  they  who  reckon  above  600  years 
between  the  death  of  Partholanus  and  the  destruction  of  his 
people  by  the  pestilence,  must  be  mistaken  in  their  account 
of  time ;  for  it  seems  incredible,  that  the  country  should  be 
inhabited  above  500  years,  and  that  the  number  of  souls 
should  amount  to  no  more  than  9000  of  both  sexes ;  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that  Partholanus  brought  over  with 
him  1000  when  he  first  took  possession  of  the  island. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  IRELAND  BETWEEN  THE   FOUR 
SONS  OF  PARTHOLANUS  THAT   WERE   BORN 

IN  IRELAND. 

The  four  sons  of  Partholanus  were  Er,  Orbha,  Fearon, 
and  Feargna ;  and  we  are  to  observe  that  Milesius  had  four 

Srandsons  of  the  same  name.  These  four  divided  the  king- 
om  into  four  parts,  and  shared  it  between  them.  Er  pos- 
sessed all  the  country  from  Oileach  Neid,  in  the  north,  to 
Dublin,  in  Leinster  ;  Orbha  governed  all  from  thence  to  the 
isle  of  Barrymore,  in  Munster ;  Fearon  enjoyed  all  from 
thence  to  Galway,  in  Conacht ;  and  Feargna  ruled  the  whole 
tract  back  to  Oileach  Neid  aforesaid.  Eochaidh  6  Flinn,  an 
antiquary  and  poet  of  ffreat  note  amonffst  the  Irish,  gives  a 
particular  accoimt  of  these  divisions  in  this  manner  : 

It  was  an  honour  to  the  affed  monarchy 

The  dying  Partholanus,  &aX  his  sons. 

Four  valiant  youths,  desenr'd  the  kingdom  after  him. 
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These  princes,  equally  tlie  island  shared ; 

Ther  lived  in  fhendsnip  and  without  ambition ; 

Th&  love  in  earl j  infancy  appear*df 

And  rote  as  oldldhood  ripen*d  mto  man. 

Ireland  was  then  a  wilderness,  untill'd, 

O'emm  with  brambles*  and  perplex'd  with  thomsy 

'Till  bj  the  mntoal  pains  and  hard  fatigue 

Of  thrae  young  heroes*  it  began  to  bear 

And  yield  a  hanrest  suited  to  their  hopes. 

Er  was  the  eldest*  noble*  wise*  and  brave* 

He  governed  northward  from  Oileach  Neid 

To  Dublin :  and  from  thence  to  Barrymore* 

A  pleasant  isle*  the  bounds  of  his  command^ 

Or  oha  possessed. 

Fearon*  frx>m  the  japrave  of  great  Nemedius* 

Enj^d  the.friApl  tract  with  plenty  stored^ 

To  Ualway ;  md  from  thence  rearffna  ruled 

A  spacious  territory  to  Oileach  Neio. 

Th^  youths  were*  by  th*  indulgent  care  of  heaven* 

Design  d  as  blessings  on  their  native  isle. 

The  persons  of  distinctioii  that  attended  Partholanus  into 
Ireland  were  Tochacht,  Tarbha,  Trenjomus,  Eathachbeal, 
Cul,  Dorcha,  and  Damhliag.  There  were  four  learned  men 
brought  oyer  in  this  exp^tion ;  their  names  were  Lag, 
Leagmhadh,  Jomaire,  and  Eithrighe.  The  first  that  pro* 
moted  hospitality  and  good  neighbourhood  was  Beoir,  who 
made  an  entertainment,  and  introduced  the  custom  of  feast- 
ing into  the  island,  which  gave  occasion  to  Samaililath  to 
inyent  the  use  of  cups  for  the  conyeniency  of  drinking. 
Breagha  recommended  the  pernicious  practice  of  duelling  and 
single  combat.  The  principal  druids  were  Fios,  Eolus,  and 
Fochmair ;  and  their  most  expert  generals,  who  had  distin- 

Sished  themselves  in  battle,   were  Muca,    Mearan,   and 
unieneachan ;  the  merchants  who  fijrst  began  to  establish 
trade,  were  Biobhal  and  Beabal. 

Partholanus  had  ten  daughters,  whom  he  married  to  hus- 
bands of  the  first  quality  amon^  his  own  countrymen.  The 
posterity  of  Partholanus,  and  his  followers,  transported  with 
nim,  continued  in  the  island  300  iyears^  from  the  time  that 
this  prince  arriyed  in  the  country,  till  the  whole  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  9000  persons,  were  destroyed  by 
the  plague,  at  the  Hill  of  Hoath,  in  that  kingdom.  It  was 
300  years  after  the  Deluge  that  Partholanus  landed  upon  the 
coast,  which  makes  up  600  years  from  the  Flood  till  this 
colony  p^ished  by  that  dreadful  yisitation. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SECOND  PEOPLING   OF  IRE- 
LAND,  BY  NEMEDIUS  AND  HIS  SONS. 

Ireland,  we  observed,  continued  without  inhabitants  for 
thirty  years  after  the  death  of  the  Partholanians,  till  Neme- 
dius,  tne  son  of  Adnamhain,  son  of  Paim,  son  of  Tait,  son 
of  Seara,  son  of  Sru,  son  of  Easru,  son  of  Fraimaint,  son  of 
Fathochta,  son  of  Magog,  son  of  Japhet,  son  of  Noah,  arrived 
upon  the  coast.  All  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  island 
were  the  descendants  of  Magog ;  for  the  learned  antiquaries 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  account  of  Ceasar,  that  we  have  men- 
tioned, IS  fabulous,  and  deserves  no  credit.  The  relation 
between  Partholanus  and  Nemedius  is  to  be  carried  no  higher 
than  to  Sru,  the  son  of  Easru ;  the  Firbolgs,  the  Tuatha  de 
Danans,  and  the  Gadelitos,  were  the  posterity  of  Seara,  and 
are  several  branches  of  the  same  family.  These  tribes,  not- 
withstanding they  were  dispersed  into  different  countries, 
retained  the  same  language,  which  was  Scotbhearla,  or  the 
Irish,  and  it  was  spoken  as  the  mother  tongue  by  every  tribe. 
This  we  have  reason  to  believe  from  the  testimony  of  authen- 
tic writers,  who  relate,  that  when  Ith,  the  son  of  Breogan, 
arrived  in  Ireland  from  Spain,  he  conversed  with  the  Tuatha 
de  Danans  in  their  own  language,  as  will  more  particularly 
appear  in  its  proper  place. 

Others  are  of  opimon,  that  Nemedius  descended  from  one 
of  the  sons  of  Partholanus  called  Adhla,  who  was  left  behind 
in  Greece,  and  did  not  attend  hid  father  in  the  Irish  expedi- 
tion. Nemedius  began  his  voyage  from  the  Euxine  sea, 
which  is  the  boundary  between  tne  north-west  part  of  Asia, 
and  the  north-east  ot  Europe.  He  passed  by  tne  mountain*' 
of  Sleibhte  Rife,  on  the  left  hand,  and  came  to  a  place  called 
Aigen,  in  the  north,  from  thence  arrived  upon  the  coast  of 
Ireland.  His  fleet  consisted  of  four-and-thirty  transports, 
and  he  manned  every  vessel  with  thirty  persons.  Nemedius 
had  four  sons,  who  followed  his  fortune ;  their  names  were 
Stam,  Jarbhainiel  Faidh,  Ainnin,  and  Fergus  Leathdhearg. 

There  broke  out  four  lakes  in  the  island  in  the  time  of 
Nemedius :  Loch  Breanuin,  at  a  place  called  Magh  na  Sul 
Anuibh  Niallain;  Loch  Muinramhair,  at  Magh  Sola,  in 
Leinster ;  and,  ten  years  after  his  arrival.  Loch  Dairbhreach, 
and  Loch  Ainnin,  at  Magh  Mor,  in  Meath,  began  to  flow  ; 
the  lake  Abmin  sprang  out  of  the  grave  that  was  dig^ging  for 
Ainnin,  the  son  of  Nemedius,  and  was  called  after  his  name. 
The  poet  gives  this  account  of  these  lakes : 

Then  the  four  lakes  beean  to  flow. 
And  water'd  all  the  plains  below  ; 
Loch  Dairbhreach,  and  Loch  Breanuin, 
Loch  Muinramhair,  and  Loch  Ainnin. 


( 
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Macha,  the  wife  of  Nemedius,  died  before  her  son  Ainnin, 
after  she  had  been  in  Ireland  about  twelve  years;  from' her 
Armagh  received  its  name,  because  she  was  buried  in  that 
place.  Nemedius  built  two  royal  seats  in  the  island,  which 
were  called  Cinneich,  at  Joubhniallain,  and  Raith  Ciomb- 
haoith,  in  Seimhne.  These  places  were  erected  by  the  four 
sons  of  Madain  Muinreamhair,  who  were  called  Fomnoraicc  ;* 
their  names  were  Bo^,  Robhog,  Rodin,  and  Ruibhne.  These 
master  builders,  and  their  countrymen,  were  distinguished 
by  the  name  Fomhoraicc,  because  they  were  a  sort  of  pirates 
or  sea-robbers,  that  came  originally  from  Africa,  and  settled 
from  that  time  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  next  morning 
after  these  palaces  were  finished,  Nemedius  commanded  the 
four  builders  to'  be  slain,  out  of  jealousy,  lest  they  should 
afterwards  erect  other  structures  that  should  exceed  his  in 
state  and  magnificence.  These  brothers  were  killed  at  a 
place  called  Doire  Lighe,  and  there  they  were  buried.  % 

Nemedius,  designing  to  improve  the  soil  of  the  country,  cut 
down  twelve  woods  of  a  very  large  extent,  and  laid  the  land 
open ;  their  names  were,  Magh  Ceara,  Magh  Neara,  Magh 
CuUe  Tolla,  Magh  Luirg,  in  Conacht ;  Magh  Tochair,  in 
Tireogain ;  Leacmhadh,  in  Munster ;  Magh  Breasta,  in 
Leinster;  Magh  Lughaidh,  at  Jobh  Turtre;  Magh  Seireadh, 
at  Seabhtha;  Magh  Seimne,  at  DalnaruicQie ;  Magh  Mur- 
theimhne,  at  Breagmhuigh,  and  Magh  Macha,  at  Oirgialladh. 
Those  African  pirates,  called  Fomhoraicc,  were  the  de- 
scendants of  Shem ;  they  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  set  sail  from 
Africa,  and  steering  toward  the  western  isles  of  Europe, 
landed  upon  the  Irish  coast.  The  design  of  their  voyage 
was  to  separate  themselves  from  the  posterity  of  Ham,  who 
was  cursea  by  Noah,  his  father,  lest  they  should  be  involved 
in  the  same  punishment,  which  they  thought  they  should 
avoid  by  flying  and  settling  in  another  country.  But,  some 
time  after  they  arrived,  Nemedius  engaged  them  in  three 
bloody  battles,  and  came  off  conqueror ;  the  first  battle  was 
fought  at  Sliabh  Blaidhmia,  the  second  at  Ross  Fraochain, 
in  Conacht,  where  Gan  and  Geanan  were  slain,  the  two 
principal  commanders  of  the  Africans.  They  fought  the 
third  battle  at  Murblulg,  in  Dailraidah,  where  Staim,  the 
son  of  Nemedius,  was  killed  by  Conning,  the  son  of  Faobhar. 

•  The  apparent  difference  between  our  translator  and  Genera]  Vallancey, 
in  the  translation  of  this  word  may  be  easily  reconciled,  Fomhoraicc,  or 
Fo  muireag,  with  O'Connor,  sea  robl>ers,  is  by  General  Vallancey  rendered 
marine  sovereigns ;  vet,  in  early  ages,  there  was,  perhaps,  little  difference 
between  pirates  ancf  sovereigns  of  the  sea. — See  Gen.  Vallancey 's  Irish 
Grammar^  p.  13^  note.     Dub.  1781. 
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But,  in  the  fourth  battle,  which  was  the  most  bloody  and 
desperate,  and  was  fought  at  Cnamhruis,  in  Leinster,  Ne- 
medius  was  defeated,  and  his  forces,  which  were  most  of  the 
men  he  had  in  hb  kingdom,  were  cut  to  pieces.  Among  the 
slain  was  Arthur,  the  son  of  Nemedius,  bom  in  Ireknd, 
and  Jobhchon,  the  son  of  hb  brother  Staim.  This  misfor- 
tune broke  the  heart  of  Nemedius,  who  died  soon  afterwards, 
with  two  thousand  of  his  subjects,  men  and  women,  with  him, 
at  a  place  called  Oilcan  arda  Nemhid,  now  called  the  isle  of 
Barnrmore,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  in  the  province  of  Munster . 
The  Africans,  upon  the  death  of  iNemedius,  a  prince  of 

Seat  bravery  and  courage,  and  whose  very  name  before  had 
en  a  terror  to  those  pirates,  pursued  their  victory,  and 
made  an  entire  conquest  of  the  country.  They  resolved  to 
revenge  upon  the  Nemedians  the  loss  they  had  sustained  in 
so  many  bloody  battles,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  death 
cf  the  Irish  general,  they  immediately  assembled  their  forces, 
and  with  smdl  difficulty  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
island.  So  that  these  vagabond  Africans,  who  settled  at 
Tor  Inis,  (or  as  some  call  it  Tor  Gonuing,)  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  entirely  subdued  the  old  inhabitants,  and  made  them 
tributaries. 

More,  the  son  of  Dela,  and  Conning,  the  son  of  Faobhar, 
(who  ^ave  the  name  to  Tor  Conning,)  to  support  themselves 
in  their  new  conquests,  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  strengthened 
themselves  with  a  standing  army,  and  by  these  military 
methods  harassed  the  unfortunate  Nemedians,  and  obliged 
them  to  bring  the  tax  and  contributions  they  laid  upon  them, 
from  the  several  parts  of  the  island,  to  a  place  called  Magh 
Gceidne,  between  Drobhaois  and  £ime,  and  to  deliver  their 
tribute  punctually  upon  the  first  day  of  November  every  year. 
These  conquerors  were  very  cruel  and  severe  in  their  exac- 
tions u^on  the  vanquished ;  for  they  demanded  two  parts  of 
their  cmldren,  of  their  cattle,  of  their  milk,  butter,  and  wheat, 
which  was  collected  in  this  manner :  The  Africans  employed 
a  woman  to  be  the  general  receiver  of  their  tribute,  and  she 
obliged  every  family  in  the  island  to  pay  three  measures  of 
wheaten  meal,  three  measures  of  cream,  and  three  measures 
of  butter,  every  year,  and  compelled  them  to  bring  their  con- 
tributions to  Magh  Gceidne  before  mentioned.  This  place 
receives  its  name  from  the  violence  that  was  used  upon  the 
Nemedians,  in  the  collecting  of  their  taxes ;  for  the  word 
Maffh  signifies  a  field  or  plain,  Gceidne  signifies  compulsion 
or  force ;  and  the  two  words  when  they  are  joined,  make 
Maghgceidne,  which  signifies  the  field  wherein  the  Neme- 
dians were  forced  to  pay  the  tribute  that  their  masters,  the 
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barbarous  Afiicans,  thought  fit  to  exact ;  as  the  poet  observes 
in  these  lines : 


Three  measures  of  a  larger  size^ 

Of  cream  and  butter^  scarce  suffice 

The  haughty  victors'  avarice. 

As  many  measures  thev  demand. 

Of  wheaten  meal,  as  tribute  for  their  land. 


I. 


The  Nemedians,  unable  any  longer  to  bear  the  oppression 
of  these  tyrants,  resolved  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and  to  make 
one  vigorous  effort  to  recover  their  liberty ;  the  principal  of 
them  met,  and  concerted  measures  for  a  general  revolt;  they 
agreed  to  summon  all  the  force  they  were  able,  and  to  try 
the  fortune  of  a  pitched  battle  with  the  Africans ;  accordingly 
they  formed  an  army  under  the  command  of  three  expert 

fenerals,  whose  names  were  Beothach,  the  son  of  Jarbhanell, 
athach,  the  son  of  Nemedius,  and  his  brother,  Fergus 
Leathdhearg ;  and  to  give  their  men  the  greater  courage^ 
there  were  three  brothers,  who  appeared  in  the  field,  and 
were  officers  of  more  than  common  bravery  and  conduct, 
Earglan,  the  son  of  Beoan,  son  of  Stain,  son  of  Nemedius, 
and  his  two  brothers,  Manntan  and  Jarthacht ;  these  were 
champions  of  the  Nemedians,  who  offered  to  expose  them- 
selves in  the  hottest  of  the  engagement,  and  to  repel  the 
fury  of  the  enemy.  Their  army  by  land  consisted  of  thirty 
thousand  able  men,  and  they  had  the  same  strength  by  sea ; 
as  the  poe^bserves  in  this  manner  : 

Now  the  Neme^ans  bravely  make  a  stand, 
Eaffer  of  fight,  and  only  wait  command. 
With  sixty  thousand  men  by  sea  and  land. 

The  Nemedians  fell  desperately  upon  the  enemy,  and  a 
bloody  battle  ensued,  wherein  Conning,  the  African  general, 
with  all  his  children,  was  slain  ;  and  his  garrison,  which  he 
had  fortified,  was  taken  and  destroyed. 

During  this  attempt  of  the  Nemedians  to  free  themselves 
from  slavery.  More,  the  son  of  Dela,  was  absent  with  his 
fleet  in  Africa ;  but  he  returned  soon  after  the  battle,  and 
landed  at  Tor  Inis  with  sixty  sail,  and  a  numerous  army  on 
board ;  and  as  they  attempted  to  come  on  shore,  the  Neme- 
dians opposed  them,  and  a  most  desperate  fight  followed. 
The  two  armies  fought  with  equal  courage,  upon  the  strand, 
without  any  sign  of  victory  on  either  side,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  their  men  were  slain.  The  action  was  so  hot,  that 
they  did  not  observe  how  the  tide  flowed  in  upon  them,  till 
they  were  quite  surrounded,  and  when  they  offered  to  retire 
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upon  the  land,  they  were  hindered  by  the  depth  of  the  waters, 
so  that  those  who  had  escaped  the  sword  were  drowned. 
More,  the  son  of  Dela,  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  his 
way  to  his  shipping,  and  having  tne  advantage  of  his  fleet, 
with  the  remains  of  his  forces  took  possession  of  the  whole 
island.  Of  the  Nemedians,  no  more  than  thirty  brave  oflBcers 
and  three  principal  commanders  escaped,  in  a  sloop,  out  of 
the  whole  army.  The  names  of  the  three  generals  were, 
Simon  Breac,  the  son  of  Staim,  the  son  of  Nemedius ; 
Jobhath,  son  of  Beothach,  son  of  Jarbhanell  Fathach,  son  of 
Nemedius ;  and  a  grandson  of  Nemedius,  called  Briotan 
Maol,  the  son  of  Fergus  Leathdhearg. 

'  The  chief  of  the  Nemedians,  upon  this  unfortunate  defeat, 
after  they  had  consulted  among  themselves,  resolved  unani- 
mously to  quit  the  island,  rather  than  submit  again  under  the 
Joke  of  the  Africans ;  but  they  were  seven  years  before  they 
ad  an  opportunity  to  put  this  design  in  execution.  Then 
these  three  generals  divided  the  shipping,  which  Nemedius 
first  brought  into  the  island,  between  them,  and  receiving  as 
many  of  their  people  as  would  venture  to  follow  them,  tney 
weighed  anchor,  and  stood  out  to  sea.  The  Nemedians  that 
remained  in  the  country,  were  miserably  oppressed  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  conquerors,  and  lived  in  this  state  of  servitude, 
under  the  government  of  ten  principal  commanders,  till  the 
Firbolgs  landed  in  the  island. 

Simon  Breac,  the  son  of  Staim,  the  son  of  Nemedius, 
who  was  one  of  the  three  generals  that  left  tlv  country, 
arrived  at  Greece,  with  the  people  he  had  on  board,  and 
instead  of  finding  that  liberty  wnich  he  had  expected,  he  and 
his  followers  only  exchanged  one  slavery  for  another ;  from 
this  Simon  Breac  the  Firbolgs  derive  their  origin,  as  will  be 
observed  in  its  proper  place.  The  second  general  was  Jo- 
bhath, another  grandson  of  Nemedius,  who  sailed  with  his 
men,  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe ;  and  some  antiquaries 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  Tuatha  de  Danans  descended  from 
him.  The  third  general  was  Briotan  Maol,  the  son  of  Feargus 
Leathdhearg,  son  of  Nemedius,  who  landed  in  the  northern 

t)arts  of  Scotland,  and  there  settled,  and  his  posterity  were 
ong  possessed  of  that  country.  The  number  of  ships  the 
Nemedians  procured  upon  this  occasion,  consisted  of  eleven 
hundred  and  thirty  sail  of  sloops,  barks,  and  boats,  some  of 
which  were  covered  with  leather,  and  called  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, Naomhogs.  The  posterity  of  Briotan  Maol,  and 
his  followers,  continued  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  till  the 
Picts  sailed  from  Ireland,  to  inhabit  that  part  of  Scotland,  in 
the  time  of  Heremon,  the  son  of  king   Milesius,  as  will 
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appear    hereafter,   when    we    come  to  the  reign  of  that 
pnnce. 

We  are  informed  by  Charles  Mac  Cuillenan,  in  his 
Psalter  of  Cashel,  that  the  Welsh,  in  Britain,  descended* 
originally  from  this  Briotan  Maol,  and  the  most  ancient 
manuscripts  of  Ireland  give  the  same  account ;  as  the  poet 
observed  in  his  poem,  which  begins  thus,  Adhamh  atnair 
smith  ar  sluagh,  Adam  was  our  father,  &c. ;  the  verses 
follow : 

The  brave  Nemedian  train^ 


Under  Briotan»  launch  into  the  main  ; 

A  prince,  whom  all  the  ancient  annals  trace. 

As  the  great  founder  of  the  British  race. 

Another  poet  and  antiquary  makes  the  same  remark,  in 
this  manner : 

The  warlike  Welsh  the  great  Briotan  claim. 
To  be  the  founder  of  the  British  name. 

And  we  have  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  word 
Britannia  was  derived  originally  from  this  Briotan,'  than 
from  Brutus  the  Trojan,  which  is  a  fable  that  some  historians 
are  very  fond  of;  for  if  it  were  so,  it  would  rather  be  called 
Brutannia.  Besides,  we  are  informed  by  Geoffry  of  Mon- 
mouth, that  the  ancient  name  of  the  country  was  changed  by 
the  three  sons  of  Brutus ;  his  son  Laegrus  called  his  part  of 
the  kingdom  Laegria ;  Camber,  the  second  son,  distinguished 
his  share  by  the  name  of  Cambria;  and  Albanactus,  the 
third  son,  would  have  his  part  known  by  the  name  of  Albania. 
So  that  this  account,  from  the  authentic  records  of  the  Irish 
nation,  gives  a  great  light  to  the  name  of  Britain,  and  deserves 
our  belief,  rather  than  the  fabulous  relations  of  partial  and 
romantic  writers,  who  have  been  the  bane  and  destruction  of 
true  history. 

The  Nemedians  who  remained  in  Ireland,  were  sorely 
oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  their  African  masters,  till  the 
posterity  of  Simon  Breac,  the  son  of  Staim,  the  son. of 
Nemedius,  who  had  settled  in  Greece,  came  into  the  island. 
These  people  were  called  Firbolgs,  and  landed  in  the  country 
217  years  after  Nemedius  first  arrived  upon  the  coast.  This 
is  the  observation  of  an  old  poet,  who  has  these  lines  : 

Seventeen  above  two  hundred  years  had  past. 
Since  first  Nemedius  landed  on  the  coast. 
Till  the  bold  Firbolgs  left  the  Grecian  shore. 
For  liberty,  and  would  be  slaves  no  more. 
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THE  INVASION  OF  IRELAND  BY  THE  FIRBOLGS. 

SimoD  Breac,  the  son  of  Staim,  the  son  of  Nemedius, 
with  his  followers,  landed  in  Greece,  where  the  posterity  of 
these  adventurers  settled,  and  in  process  of  time  increased  to 
be  a  numerous  people.  The  Grecians,  out  of  fear  they 
should  attempt  against  the  government,  and  occasion  disorders 
in  the  state,  resolved  to  use  them  like  slaves  more  than  sub- 
jects ;  they  oppressed  them  with  hard  labour  and  the  severest 
drudgery  ;  they  forced  them  to  sink  pits,  and  dig  clay  in  the 
yaUeys,  and  carry  it  in  leathern  bags  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
mountains,  and  the  most  craggy  rocks,  in  order  to  form  a 
soil  upon  those  barren  places,  and  make  them  fruitful,  and 
bear  com.  The  Nemediang,  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
this  servitude,  came  to  a  resolution  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  and 
to  quit  the  country ;  this  design  was  kept  so  secret,  that  the 
chief  of  the  Nemedians  seized  upon  some  of  the  Grecian 
shipping,  as  the  White  Book,  called  Cion  Droma  Sneachta, 
gives  the  account,  and  with  five  thousand  that  followed  them, 
they  set  to  sea,  and  sailed  till  they  arrived  upon  the  coast  of 
Ireland.  This  tribe,  whose  ancestors  came  to  Greece  with 
Simon  Breac,  the  son  of  Staim,  landed  in  the  island  about 
216  years  after  the  death  of  Nemedius.  They  had  five 
principal  leaders  in  this  voyage,  Slainge,  Rughraidhe,  Gann, 
Geanann,  and  Seangann.  These  commanders  were  the 
sons  of  Loich,  son  of  Triobhuaith,  son  of  Othoirbh,  son 
of  Goisdean,  son  of  Oirtheachta,  son  of  Simon,  son  of  Arg- 
Iamb,  son  of  Beoan,  son  of  Staim,  son  of  Nemedius,  son  of 
Adnamuin,  son  of  Pamp,  son  of  Tait,  son  of  Seara,  son  of  Sm, 
son  of  Easru,  son  of  Framaint,  son  of  Fathochta,  son  o(f 
Magog,  son  of  Japhet,  son  of  Noah.  They  had  their  five 
wives  with  them,  Fuaid,  Eadair,  Aduist,  Cnucha,  and 
Labhre  ;  as  the  poet  records  in  these  lines  : 

These  brave  commanders,  Slainge,  Gann,  and  Seangann, 

With  Geanann  and  Rughrudhe,  heroes  all. 

And  their  five  wives,  the  beautiful  Fuaid, 

The  fair  Eadair,  Aduist  the  chaste. 

The  virtuous  Cnucha,  Labhra  bom  for  love. 

Cheerfully  followed  bj  ^ve  thousand  men. 

Who  scorned  the  Grecian  servitude,  set  sail. 

And  safely  landed  on  the  Irish  shore. 

,  These  five  princes,  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Firbolgs, 
divided  the  island  between  them  into  five  almost  equal  parl^ 
as  the  poet  observes  in  this  manner : 

Five  warlike  chiefs,  Geanann,  Rughraidhe, 
Gann,  Slainge,  and  Seangann,  shtfed  the  island. 


I 
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Slainge,  from  whom  Inbher  Slainge,  by  WeJtford,  received 
its  name,  had  to  his  ahare  the  province  of  Leinster,  from 
Inbher  Colpa,  near  Drocfaeda,  to  the  meeting  of  the  three 
streams,  and  a  thousand  persons  were  allotted  to  him.  Gann 
possessed  all  from  thence  to  Bealach  Conglais,  and  he  took 
his  thousand  with  him.  Seangann  ruled  the  country  from 
thence  to  Limerick,  and  had  a  thousand  for  his  share. 
Geanann  governed  the  province  of  Ctmacht,  from  Limerick 
to  Drobhaois,  near  Drocheda,  he  had  likewise  hia  thou- 
sand ;  and  Rughraidhe,  with  his  thousand  followers,  enjoyed 
the  province  of  Ulster,  from  Drobhaois  to  Drocheda.  From 
those  five  sons  of  Dela,  and  the  people  that  followed  them, 
descended  the  Firbolgs,  the  Firdhomhnoins,  and  the  Fir- 
gailiaina,  who  were  so  called  for  these  reasons  :  The  Firbolgs 
were  those  Nemedians  whose  business  it  was,  in  Greece,  to 
carry  those  leathern  bags  of  earth  before-mentioned,  and 
from  hence  they  received  their  name ;  for  the  word  Bolg 
signifies  has,  and  Fir  signifies  men,  which,  compounded, 
make  Firbolgs.  The  second  tribe  wore  called  Firdhomhnoins; 
their  office  was  to  sink  deep  pits  in  the  earth,  and  dig  out  the 
clay  for  their  fellows  to  carry  ;  they  were  called  Firdbomh- 
noin,  because  Fir  signifies  men,  and  Domhnoin  signifies 
deep,  which  relates  to  the  deep  holes  they  were  obliged  to 
dig,  and  the  words,  when  they  are  joined,  sound  Firdhomh- 
noin.  The  third  tribe  were  always  under  arms,  to  protect 
the  other  tribes  in  their  work,  and  to  guard  them  from  their 
enemies,  who  otherwise  might  come  upon  them  fatigued  and 
luianaed  ;  they  were  called  Firgailiains,  for  Fir  signifies  men, 
and  Gaihain  signifies  a  spear,  which  they  used  in  their 
defence,  which  words,  put  together,  make  Firgailiain. 

These  five  sons  of  Dela  arrived  in  Ireland  m  the  compass 
of  a  week;  Slainge  landed  upon  a  Saturday  at  Inbher  Slainge, 
which  for  that  reason  was  so  called,  for  Inbher  signifies  a 
river,  and  Slainge,  saiUng  up  that  river,  and  landing  in  that 
place,  the  stream  was  afterwards  called  Inbher  Slainge  ;  this 
river  runs  through  part  of  Leinater  to  Wexford.  Gann  and 
Seangann,  the  Tuesday  following,  came  on  shore,  at  Jorrus 
Domhnoin,  in  Conacht;  and  Geanann  and  Rughraidbe arrived 
the  Friday  after,  al  a  place  called  Tracht  Rughraidho.  The 
Nemedians,  that  followed  Slainge,  were  called  firbolgs,  and 
the  two  thousand  that  belonged  to  Geanann  and  Rughraidbe 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Firdhomhioins.  Some  antt  .uaries 
are  of  opinion,  that  these  two  princes,  with  their  number  of 
men,  landed  in  the  north-west  of  Conacht,  at  a  place  culled 
Inbher  Domhnoin,  which  afterwards,  for  that  reason,  was 
diitingulshed  by  that  name ;  yet,  generally  speaking,  all  the 
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people,  who  followed  the  five  sons  of  Dela  m  thb  expedition, 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Firbolgs  :  and  before  these  five 
generals  arrived  in  the  island,  we  have  no  account  of  any 
uiat  could  properly  be  called  kings  of  Ireland ;  as  the  poet 
informs  us  in  these  lines : 

Fifty-six  years  the  Firbolgs*  royal  line 
Were  kings,  and  then  the  sceptre  they  resign 
To  the  Toatha  de  Danans. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FIRST  KINGS  OF  IRELAND,  AS 
RECORDED  IN  THE  BOOK  OF  INVASIONS.     ^ 

1.  Slainge,  the  son  of  Dela,  son  of  Loich,  the  chief  com- 
mander of  the  Firbolgs,  was  the  first  monarch  of  Ireland ;  he 
reigned  one  year,  and  died  at  a  place  called  Dumha  Slainge. 

2.  Rughraidhe,  son  of  Dela,  son  of  Loich,  succeeded ; 
he  enjoyed  the  crown  but  two  years,  and  was  drowned  in  the 
Boyne. 

3.  Geanann  and  Seangann,  sons  of  Dela,  ruled  the  king- 
dom together ;  their  reign  lasted  but  four  years,  and  they 
died  at  a  place  called  Freamhain. 

4.  Gann,  the  son  of  Dela,  son  of  Loich,  succeeded  his 
brothers ;  he  governed  five  years,  and  was  slain  by  Fiacha 
Cinnfhionnan. 

5.  He  was  succeeded  by  Fiacha  Cinnfhionnan,  the  son  of 
Staim,  son  of  Rughraidne,  son  of  Dela,  son  of  Loich ;  he 
reigned  five  years,  and  was  slain  by  Riondal,  son  of  Geanann, 
son  of  Dela,  son  of  Loich.  This  monarch  wslb  called  Fiacha 
Cinnfhionnan,  because  most  of  the  Irish,  in  his  time,  were 
remarkable  for  their  white  or  fair  hair  ;  for  the  word  Cinn- 
fhion  signifies  white  heads,  which  was  the  occasion  of  that 
part  of  his  name. 

6.  His  successor  was  Riondal,  the  son  of  Geanann,  son  of 
Dela,  son  of  Loich ;  he  enjoyed  the  crown  six  years,  and 
was  killed  in  an  engagement  by  Fiodhbhghean,  at  a  place 
called  Craoibhe. 

7.  Fiodhbhghean,  the  son  of  Seangann,  son  of  Dela,  son 
of  Loich,  succeeded  him  ;  he  reigned  four  years,  and  fell  in 
battle,  as  he  fought  against  Eochiddh,  son  of  Eire,  at  a  place 
ci^ed  Muigh  Muirtheimhne. 

8.  Eochaidh,  son  of  Eire,  son  of  Riondal,  son  of  Geanann, 
son  of  Dela,  son  of  Loich,  succeeded,  and  enjoyed  the  crown 
lon^r  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  for  he  reigned  ten  years. 
This  was  a  very  fortunate  prince ;  for  in  his  time  the  weather 
was  temperate  and  healthy,  the  produce  of  the  earth  was  not 
damaged  by  any  immoderate  rains,  and  plenty  and  prosperity 


prevailed  through  the  whole  island,  ile  was  tlie  first  monarcli 
who  restrained  the  outrages  of  his  people  by  laws,  and  kept 
them  iu  obedience  and  civility  by  wholesome  punishments. 
He  at  last  fell  in  battle,  engaging  with  the  three  sons  of 
Neimhidh,  son  of  Badhraoi,  at  a  place  called  MuigheTuirridh. 
The  names  of  these  brothers  were  Ceasarb,  Luacro,  and 
Luaim,  In  the  reign  of  this  prince,  who  was  the  last  monarch 
of  Ireland  of  the  Firbolgs  race,  the  Tuatha  de  Danaas  invaded 
the  island.  He  married  Tmlte,  the  daughter  of  Maghmore, 
king  of  Spain  ■,  when  she  died  she  was  buried  in  a  place, 
which  from  her  was  called  Tailtean,  and  it  Is  known  by  the 
_  same  name  to  this  day. 

The  king  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danans,  when  they  invaded 
Ireland,  was  Nuadha  Airgiodlamh,  that  is,  silver-handed. 
This  prince  enffaged  Eochaidh,  and  a  most  desperate  battle 
was  fought  at  Muighe  Tuirridh,  between  the  two  kings,  in 
which  Eochaidh,  the  son  of  Eire,  was  routed,  and  ten  thou- 
sand, or,  according  to  others,  an  hundred  thousand  of  the 
Firbolgs  were  slain.  In  this  action,  Nuadha  Airgiodlamh 
lost  his  hand,  and  the  wound  was  seven  years  under  cure, 
and  he  was  forced  to  have  a  silver  hand  fixed  to  his  arm, 
from  whence  he  was  called  Nuadha  Airgiodlamh,  that  is, 
Nuadha,  the  silver-handed.  The  Firbolgs,  who  escaped  this 
defeat,  retired  to  the  isle  of  Arran,  Eilie,  Rachruin,  Inis 
Gall,  and  other  places  for  safety,  where  they  coidd  best 
secure  themselves  from  the  Tuatha  de  Danans,  aiid  there 
they  remained  till  the  provincial  times,  when  every  one  of 
the  provinces  of  Ireland  was  governed  by  its  own  king. 
About  that  time  the  Picts  expelled  them  out  of  these  places, 
and  forced  them  to  apply  to  Carbiy  Niafer,  king  of  Leinster, 
who  received  them,  and  gave  them  lands  to  cultivate  as  tenants 
under  him ;  but  he  exacted  such  rents  of  them,  and  was  so 
oppressive  in  the  revenues  be  demanded,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  give  up  their  farms,  and  move  to  Conacht.  They 
desired  the  protection  of  Meidhbh  Cruachna,  the  queen  of 
that  province,  who  prevailed  upon  her  husband  OlioUa,  to 
bestow  some  lands  upon  thein  tor  their  support.  Aongus, 
the  sou  of  Nuadmor,  was  the  prince  of  the  Firbolgs  at  that 
time ;  and  the  possessions  they  enjoyed  in  Conacht  are  known 
to  this  day  bv  some  of  the  names  of  that  people :  such  are 
Cime,  Ceith'irchinn,  Roinn,  Jainhain,  Locn  Cathro,  Rinn 
^eadhra,  Moliim,  Dun  Aonguis,  in  Arran,  Cam  Conuil, 
Magh  Naduir,  Magh  Nasuil,  Magh  Maoin,  Loch  Uair,  and 
many  others.  The  Firbolgs  were  dispersed  into  several 
islands,  and  other  parts  of  the  countrv,  till  Congcuiloin  and 
Comiill,  Ccamach  and  Ulster,  quite  arove  them  out  of  the 
kingdom.     Wc  liave  no  account  in  our  anuals,  that  the  Fir- 
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bolgi,  dorisg  ihar  continuance  in  the  island,  erected  any 
rojwl  nRta  or  edifices  of  note,  or  made  any  great  improve- 
aientt,  1^  clearing  the  lands  of  woods,  or  tuit  any  lake  or 
tirer  b^«n  to  flow  since  their  arriTal  at  first  till  the  time 
they  were  finallT  expelled  the  countn^.     - 

There  are  three  families  in  Irelandt  as  our  antiquaries 
infiMTD  ns,  that  are  lineal  descendants  of  the  Firbolgs,  and' 
not  of  the  Qadelian  race,  which  are  Gabhraidhe,  in  Succa, 
is  Conacht ;  Ui  Taireigh,  in  Crioch  A  Failge ;  and  Gailimn, 
i&  Leinster.  And  this  is  all  the  account  of  the  Firbolgs  that 
mn  be  extracted  ftxini  the  ancient  records  of  Ireland ;  and  we 
bare  no  small  assistance,  in  writing  the  history  of  the  people, 
from  tiie  fsmooa  antiquary  Tanmcuie  A  Maol  Cooaire,  who 
hM^w  hia  poem  in  this  manner : 

Under  five  cbiefs  tlie  ^rbol^  once  possen'd 
The  Uand,  tfll  at  Imit,  by  force  oppnm'd. 
They  fled. 

THE    INVASION    OF    IRELAND    BY   THE    TUATHA 

D£  DANANS. 
The  Tuatha  de  Danans  were  the  posterity  of  those  who 
fiiUowed  the  third  son  of  Nemediurf  out  of  Ireland,  when  the 
Africans  had  usurped  the  kinfdom,  and  enslaved  the  inhabi- 
tants. This  people,  rather  ttian  bear  the  hesry  oppression 
vS  tboBB  pirates,  left  the  island  under  the  command  of  Jarb- 
hainel  Faidh,  a  son  of  Nemedim,  and  arrived,  if  we  believe 
some  antiquaries,  in  Boeotia ;  others  say  that  they  came  to 
Alliens,  and  settied  near  the  city  of  Thebes ;  yet  the  truest 
account  is,  that  they  landed  in  Acbaia,  a  country  of  Greece, 
tiiat  borders  upon  B<BOtia,  and  near  it  stands  the  city  of 
lliebeB,  according  to  the  account  of  Pomponius  Mela. 
Here  it  was  that  Tuatha  de  Danana  leomra  the  art  of 
tiecromaocy  and  enchantment ;  and  they  became  so  expert 
in  magical  knowledge,  that  they  had  a  power  of  working 
wonderful  feats,  so  far  as  seemingly  to  raise  the  dead :  for 
when  the  coontry  of  Achua,  and  the  city  of  Athens,  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Assyrians,  and  several  battles  foue^ht  between 
them,  these  sorcerers  would  use  their  diabolical  charms,  and 
rerive  the  bodies  of  the  dead  Athenians,  and  the  next  day 
bring  them  into  the  field,  which  so  dispirited  the  Assyrians, 
tbat  they  began  to  despair  of  victory,  and  thought  to  ^ve 
oyer  the  enterprise,  and  to  return  uto  their  own  country ; 
for  to  what  purpose  was  it  to  fight  and  oome  off  conquerors 
Me  day,  when  they  were  to  encounter  the  same  enemies  the 
MXt  ?  and  tiieee  enchanters  were  so'dezterous  in  their  art,  as 
by  the  assistance  of  evil  mints,  to  infiise  fresh  life  and  vigour 
into  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  so  that  the  Athenians  were  sure 
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nercr  to  be  overcome.  But  the  Assyrians  resolved  to  take  the 
advice  of  a  druid  of  ereat  leaxninp;  among  them,  and,  ifpoa- 
Bible,  discover  in  what  manner  tliey  could  defeat  the  skill  of 
thoae  necromancers,  and  break  the  power  of  their  charms. 
The  druid  toH  them,  that  after  a  battle  was  over,  they  should 
thrust  a  club  or  a  stake  of  quick-beam  wood  through  every 
one  of  tiie  dead  bodies,  which  would  have  this  effect,  that  if 
it  was  the  power  of  the  devil  by  which  they  were  brought  to 
life,  this  counter-charm  would  defeat  the  skill  of  the  enchan- 
ters, and  the  bodies  could  never  more  be  revived ;  but  if  it 
was  the  hand  of  heaven  that  brought  to  pass  this  wonderful 
event,  it  was  impoaBible  to  withstand  an  Almiphty  power,  and 
their  securest  way  was,  to  desist  from  the  undertaking.  The 
Assyrians,  relying  upon  the  advice  of  the  druid,  immediately 
chaLenged  the  Athenians  to  a  pitched  battle,  when  they 
fought  with  great  courage,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory ; 
and  after  the  fight,  they  drove  stakes  through  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  Athenians,  and  so  the  evil  spirits  bad  no  more 
power  to  take  possession  of  them,  and  the  sorcerers  were 
disappointed.  The  Tuatha  de  Danans,  perceiving  their  art 
to  be  inetfectual,  came  to  a  resolution  of  quitting  the  country 
for  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians  ;  accord- 
ingly they  set  out,  and  wandered  from  place  to  place,  till 
they  came  to  Norway  and  Denmark,  where  they  were  received 
with  great  hospitality  by  the  inhabitants,  who  admired  them 
for  their  learning  and  skill  in  magic,  and  the  wonderful  effects 
of  their  enchantments. 

The  person  who  was  the  principal  commander  of  these 
people  in  their  travels,  was  Nuadha  Airgiodlamh,  that  is, 
the  silver-handed,  who  descended  from  Nemedius.  The 
Danes,  being  a  very  barbarous  and  illiterate  nation,  enter- 
tained sueh  a  regard  for  these  strangers,  that  they  gave 
them  four  cities  to  inhabit,  where  they  should  erect  schools 
to  instruct  the  youth  of  th«  country  in  their  diabolical  learn- 
ing. The  names  of  these  cities  were  Falias,  Gorias,  Finnlas, 
and  Murias.  In  each  city  the  Tuatha  dc  Danans  appointed 
tutors  as  presidents  of  theee  schools  ;  they  were  persons  of 
the  greatest  skill  among  them  ;  Moirfhias  was  to  teach  in  the 
city  Failias ;  Arias  in  the  city  Fionias;  Erus  in  the  city 
Gorias  ;  and  Semias  in-tlte  city  Murias. 

When  the  Tuatha  de  Danans  had  continued  for  some  time 
in  this  country,  they  thought  tit  to  move,  and  look  out  for  a 
new  settlement ;  and  they  arrived  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
where  they  continued  seven  years,  near  Dobhar  and  Jardo- 
bhar.  From  the  four  cities  which  they  possessed  in  Denmark 
and  Norway,  they  brought  away  four  curiosities  or  monuments 
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of  great  antiquity.  The  first  was  a  stone  which  was  called 
Lia  fail,  and  was  brought  from  the  city  of  Falias,  from  which 
stone  that  city  received  its  name.  This  stone  was  possessed 
of  a  very  wonderful  virtue,  for  it  would  make  a  strange  noise, 
and  be  surprisingly  disturbed,  whenever  a  monarch  of  Ire- 
land was  crowned  upon  it,  which  emotion  it  continued  to 
show  till  the  birth  of  Christ,  who  contracted  the  power  of  the 
devil,  and  in  a  great  measure  put  an  end  to  his  delusions. 
It  was  called  the  Fatal  stone,  and  gave  a  name  to  Inisfail,  as 
the  poet  observes  in  these  verses : 

From  this  strange  stone  did  Inisfail  obtain 
Its  narne^  a  tract  surrounded  by  the  main. 

This  stone,  called  Lia  fail,  had  likewise  the  name  of  Fatal 
stone,  or  the  stone  of  destiny,  because  a  very  ancient  prophecy 
belonging  to  it,  which  foretold,  that  in  whatever  country  this 
stone  should  be  preserved,  a  prince  of  the  Scythian  race, 
that  is,  of  the  family  of  Milesius,  king  of  Spain,  should 
undoubtedly  govem,  as  Hector  Boetius  gives  the  account  in 
his  history  of  Scotland : 

Ni  fallat  fatum,  ^Scoti  quocunque  locatum 
Invenient  lapidem^  regnare  tenentur  ibidem. 

In  the  Irish  language  it  runs  thus : 

Cineadh  Scuit  saor  an  fine  munab  brea^  an  f  haisdine, 
Mar  abhfuigid  an  Lia  fail  dlighid  flaithios  do  ghabhail. 

In  the  English : 

Unless  tbe  fix'd  decrees  <  of  fate  give  way, 
The  Scots  shall  govern,  and  the  sceptre  sway. 
Where'er  this  stone  they  find,  and  its  dread  sound  obey. 

When  the  Scythians  were  informed  of  the  solemn  virtue 
of  this  stone,  Fergus  the  great,  the  son  of  Earca,  having 
subdued  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  resolved  to  be  crowned 
upon  it.  For  this  purpose,  he  sent  messengers  to  his  brother 
Mortough,  the  son  of^  Earca,  a  descendant  from  Heremon, 
who  was  king  of  Ireland  at  that  time,  to  desire  that  he  would 
send  him  that  stone,  to  make  his  coronation  the  more  solemn, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  succession  in  his  family.  His  brother' 
willingly  complied  with  his  request;  the  stone  was  sent,  and 
Fergus  received  the  crown  of  Scotland  upon  it.  This 
prince  was  the  first  monarch  of  Scotland  of  the  Scythian  or 
Gadelian  race ;  and  though  some  of  the  Picts  had  the  title 
of  kings  of  Scotland,  yet  they  were  no  more  than  tributary 
princes  to  the  kings  of  Ireland,  from  the  reign  of  Here- 
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who  expelled  them  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and 
forced  them  into  Scotland,  where  they  settled.  Fergus, 
therefore,  was  the  first  absolute  monarch  of  Scotland,  who 
acknowledged  no  f(freign  yoke,  nor  paid  any  homage  to  any 
foreign  prince.  This  stone  of  destiny  was  preserved  with 
ereat  veneration  and  esteem,  iri  the  ahbey  of  Scone,  till 
Edward  I.  of  England  carried  it  away  by  violence,  and  placed 
it  under  the  coronation  chair  in  Westmmstcr  abbey,  hy  which 
means  the  prophecy  that  attended  it  seems  to  be  accomplished ; 
for  tlie  royal  lamity  of  the  Stuarts  auceeeded  to  the  throne  of 
England  soon  after  the  removal  of  this  stone ;  a  family  that 
descended  lineally  from  the  Scythian  race,  from  Maine 
Leamhna,  son  of  Core,  king  of  Munster,  son  of  Luighdhcach, 
son  of  Oiliull  Flanbeg,  son  of  Fiacha  Miiilleathan,  king  of 
Munster,  son  of  Eogan  Mnr,  son  of  Oilioll  Ollum,  king  of 
Munster,  who  descended  lineally  from  Heberus  Fionn,  son  of 
Milesius,  kin^  of  Spain,  every  prince  of  which  illustrious 
family  successively  received  the  crown  upon  this  stone, 

The  second  valuable  monument  of  antiquity,  that  the 
Tuatha  de  Oanans  brought  away  trom  the  Danes,  and 
carried  with  them  into  Ireland,  was  the  sword  which  Luig- 
haidh  Lamhfhada,  that  is,  the  Long-handed,  used  in  battle, 
which  they  conveyed  from  the  city  Goriaa.  The  third  curio- 
sity was  a  spear,  which  the  same  i)rince  used  to  fight  with  : 
it  was  lodged  in  the  city  Finiaa,  but  removed  hy  these  necro- 
mancers into  Ireland.  The  fourth  was  a  caiddron,  called 
Coirean  Daghdha,  that  was  carried  off  from  the  city  Murias, 
These  transactions  are  recorded  in  a  poem,  to  be  found  in 
the  Book  of  Invasions :  the  verses  are  these : 

-The  Tuaths  <ie  Danans, 


B;  force  of  potent  spoils  and  wioktHl  magii^) 
And  conjurations  horrible  to  hear, 
Conld  *et  the  mhuster^  of  bell  at  work, 
AtmI  raue  a  BlanshteT'd  army  from  the  earth. 
And  aaike  them  live,  and  breathe,  and  lighl  aunin. 
Few  could  theip  arts  wilhstand.  or  (charms  onhind. 
These  sorcerers  long  time  in  Greece  had  felt 
The  smart  of  slaver;,  tUI  sore  oppress'd. 
And  brought  in  bondage,  the  bold  Ju-bhwnel, 
Son  of  Nemediui,  son  of  Adnomboin, 
Resolv'd  no  longer  to  endure  the  joke 
Of  servitude,  a  fleet  prepar'd,  and  wandering 
Long  time  from  sea  to  sea,  at  lengftb  arriv'£ 
With  «]1  his  followers,  on  the  coasts  of  Norway. 
The  kind  Norwegians  receiv'd  the  struigen. 
And  hospitablj  lodg'd  them  from  the  cofd. 
But  when  they  saw  their  necromantic  art. 
How  the;  had  fiendi  and  spectres  at  command. 
And  from  the  tombs  could  call  the  (talkii^  ghosts. 
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And  mutter  words,  and  stimmon  hideous  forms 

From  hell,  and  from  the  hottom  of  the  deep. 

They  thought  them  gods,  and  not  of  mortal  race  ; 

And  gave  them  cities,  and  ador'd  thefr  leiu*ning. 

And  oegff'd  them  to  communicate  their  art. 

And  teach  the  Danish  youth  their  mysteries. 

The  towns  wherein  they  taught  their  magic  skill. 

Were  Falias,  Finias,  Murias,  Gorias. 

Four  men,  well  read  in  hellish  wickedness, 

Moirfhias  the  chief,  a  wizard  of  renown. 

And  subtle  Eras,  Arias  skill'd  in  charms. 

And  Semias  fam'd  for  spells — ^these  four  presided 

In  the  four  towns  to  educate  the  youth. 

At  length  these  strolline  necromancers  sail'd 

From  Norway,  and  landed  on  the  northern  shore 

Of  Scotland ;  but  perfidiously  convey*d 

Four  monuments  or  choice  antiquity. 

From  the  four  cities  given  them  by  tiie  Danes : 

From  Falias,  the  Stone  of  destiny  ; 

From  Gorias,  they  brought  the  well-try'd  sword 

Of  Luighaidh ;  from  Finias,  a  spear  ; 

From  Murias  a  cauldron. 

The  Tuatha  de  Danans  continued  seven  years  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  and  then  they  removed  to  Ireland.  They  arrived 
there  upon  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
immediately  set  fire  to  their  shipping ;  as  the  poet  ohserves 
in  this  manner : 

They  land  upon  the  shore,  and  then  they  bum 
Thenr  ships,  resolving  never  to  return. 

When  they  came  upon  the  coast,  they  had  recourse  to 
their  enchantments,  to  screen  them  from  the  ohservation  of 
the  inhabitants ;  and  accordingly,  by  their  magic  skill,  they 
formed  a  mist  about  them  for  three  days  and  three  nights, 
and  in  this  undiscemed  manner  they  marched  through  the 
country,  without  being  discovered  by  the  Firbolffs,  till  they 
came  to  a  place  called  Sliabh  an  Jaruin,  from  whence  they 
despatched  ambassadors  to  Eochaidh,  son  of  Eire,  and  to  the 
nobility  of  the  Firbol^,  to  demand  the  kingdom,  or  challenge 
them  to  a  decisive  battle.  This  audacious  sunmions  sur- 
prised the  kin^,  who  immediately  raised  an  army,  and,  with 
att  the  forces  of  his  country,  he  advanced  to  give  them  battle. 
This  prince,  and  his  soldiery,  engaged  with  great  bravery 
against  the  Tuatha  de  Danans,  and  the  fight  was  bloody  and 
desperate  on  both  sides ;  but  the  Firbo^s,  unable  to  with- 
stand the  enchan^l^ts  of  their  enemies,  were  at  last  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  ten  thousand,  or  as  other  histories,  with  more 

Tobability,  inform  us,  of  an  hundred  thousand,  upon  the  spot. 

t  was  the  distance  of  thirty  years  between  the  battle  of  south 
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Muighe  Tttirreadh,  and  the  battle  of  north  Muighe  Tuir- 
readh ;  as  the  poet  computes  in  these  verses : 

Since  the  sharp  fight  at  south  Mo^he  Toirreadhy 
To  the  hattle  fought  at  north  Muighe  Tuirreadh, 
Where  Ballar^  the  great  general^  was  shun^ 
Was  thirty  years. 

Some  of  the  antiquaries  of  Ireland  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
Tuatha  de  Danans  were  so  called,  because  they  were  descen- 
dants of  the  three  sons  of  Danan,  the  daughter  of  DcaI- 
bhaoith,  son  of  Ealathan,  son  of  Neid.  The  names  of  these 
brothers  were,  Bryan,  Juchor,  and  Juchorba ;  their  fi;rand- 
father  was  Dealbliaoith,  son  of  Ealathan,  son  of  Neid,  son 
of  Jondaoi,  son  of  Allaoi,  son  of  Tait,  son  of  Tabhidm, 
son  of  £ana,  son  of  Baath,  son  of  Ibhath,  son  of  Beo- 
thach,  son  of  Jarbhainel  Faidh,  son  of  Nemedius.  This 
colony  of  people  were  called  Tuatha  de  Danans,  as  they 
were  the  posterity  of  the  three  sons  of  Danan,  who  were  so 
expert  in  the  black-art,  and  the  mystery  of  charms  and 
enchantments,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  they 
lived,  distinguished  them  by  the  name  of  gods ;  as  appears 
from  an  old  poem  that  begins  thus,  Eisdig  a  eolacha  gan  on, 
&c.,  wherein  these  three  brothers  are  styled  deities;  the 
lines  are  these : 

The  Tuatha  de  Danans  had  their  name 
From  the  three  brothers,  Bryan,  Juchorba, 
And  Juchor,  slain  by  Logha,  son  of  Eithlean. 

From  Danan,  the  mother  of  these  brothers,  the  two  hills 
at  Luachair  Dheagha,  in  Desmond,  were  called  da  Chidh 
Danan. 

There  is  another  opinion  amon^  learned  antiquaries,  that  the 
Tuatha  de  Danans  were  so  called,  because  they  were  divided 
into  three  tribes.  The  first  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Tuatha,  and  consisted  of  the  nobility  and  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  colony ;  for  Tuatha  si^fies  a  lord  or  commander ; 
and  from  hence  it  was,  diat  the  two  beautiful  women,  Bea- 
choil  and  Danan,  were  called  Bantuathachs,  that  is,  ladies ; 
as  the  poet  remarks  in  this  manner  : 

Beachoil  and  Danan,  whose  charms  divine 
In  every  air  and  every  feature  shine, 
Were  ladies  deeply  versed  in  maffie  skilly 
But  by  decree  of  fate  untimely  fell.       V 

The  second  tribe  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danans  was  called  Dee, 
that  is,  gods ;  these  were  druids  or  priests.    The  third  tribe 

o 
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was  Styled  Dee  Danans,  that  is,  Gods  of  Danan;  tbejr 
chiefly  applied  to  the  study  of  poetry,  and  the  art  of  com- 
posing verses ;  for  Dan  signifies  art,  and  likewise  a  poem  or 
Bons.  The  three  sons  of  Danan,  Bryan,  Juchor,  and 
Jucnorba,  were  called  gods,  from  their  surprising  perfor- 
mances in  the  black  art;  and  they  had  the  name  also  of 
Tuatha  de  Danans,  because  they  were  the  chief  lords  and 
commanders  of  the  whole  colony. 

THE  GENEALOGY  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
NOBILITY  OF  THE  TUATHA  DE  DANANS. 

The  family  of  Eochaidh  Ollamh  was  descended  from 
Daghdha,  Ogma,  Alloid,  Breas,  and  Dealbhaoith,  the  five 
sons  of  Ealathan,  son  of  Neid,  son  of  Jondaoi,  son  of  Al- 
laoi,  son  of  Tait,  son  of  Tabhaim,  son  of  Eana,  son  of  Baath, 
son  of  Ibhath,  son  of  Beothach,  son  of  Jarbhainel  Faidh,  son 
of  Nemedius,  son  of  Adnamoin  and  Mananan,  son  of  Alloid, 
son  of  Dealbhaoith.  The  six  sons  of  Dealbhaoith,  were 
Oghma,  Fiacha,  Ollamh,  Jondaoi,  Bryan,  Juchor,  and 
Juchorba.  Aongus,  Hugh,  Cearmad,  and  Midhir,  were  the 
four  sons  of  Daghda.  Lughaidh,  the  son  of  Cein,  son  of 
Dianceacht,  son  of  Easaraig,  son  of  Neid,  son  of  Jondaoi 
Gabhneoin;  alsoCeidne,  Dianceacht,  and  Luchtaine  Cairbry, 
the  famous  poet,  son  of  Taro,  son  of  Turril.  Bithro,  son  of 
Carbrie,  Caitchean,  son  of  Tabhaim,  Fiacha,  son  of  Deal- 
bhaoith, and  his  son  Ollamh,  son  of  Fiacha  Caicer  Neach- 
tain,  son  of  Mamaith,  son  of  Eochaidh  Garbh,  son  of  Duach 
Doill  Siodhmall,  son .  of  Cairbre  Crom,  son  of  Ealcmhuir, 
son  of  Dealbhaoith.  Eire,  Fodhla,  and  Banba,  were  the 
three  daughters  of  Fiacha,  son  of  Dealbhaoith,  son  of  Ogmha; 
and  Einin,  the  daughter  of  Eadarlamh,  was  the  mother  of 
these  three  sisters.  Their  female  deities  were,  Badhbha, 
Macha,  and  Moriogan.  Their  ladies  of  beauty  and  quality 
were  Danan  and  Beachoil ;  Bridhid  was  a  poetess  of  note. 
They  had  two  eminent  princes,  Fea  and  Mean,  who  gave 
the  name  to  Magh  Feidhmhuin,  in  Munster  :  they  possessed 
Triathre  Tore,  from  whence  Trithtime,  in  Munster,  was  so 
called.  They  defeated  the  African  pirates  in  the  battle  of 
north  Muighe  Tuirreadh ;  and  routed  the  Firbolgs  in  south 
Muighe  Tuirreadh.  In  the  first  of  these  engagements  Nua- 
gatt  nad  his  hand  cut  off,  in  the  latter  he  lost  his  head. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  KINGS   OF  THE  TUATHA  DE 
DANANS,  AND  THE  TIME  OF  THEIR  REIGN. 

Nuadha  Air^iodlamh,  or  the  silver-handed,  the  son  of 
Eachtach,  son  of  Eadralamh,  son  of  Ordan,  son  of  AUaoi,  son 
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of  Tait,  ton  of  Tabhairn,  gon  of  Eana,  son  of  Baatht  ion  of 
Ibhath,  son  of  Beothach,  son  of  Jarbhainel  Faidh,  son 
of  Nemedius,  son  of  Adnamain,  reimied  kin^of  Ireland 
thirty  years,  and  was  slain  by  Ealadn,  son  of  Dealbhaoith^ 
and  by  BaUar  na  Neid,  in  the  battle  of  north  Muighe 
Tuirreadh. 

Breas,  son  of  fialathan,  son  of  Feid,  son  of  Jondaoi,  son 
of  Allaoi,  son  of  Tabhidmy  son  of  Eana,  son  of  Baath,  son  of 
Ibhathy  son  of  Beothach,  son  of  Jarbhainel  Faidh,  son  of  Ne- 
medius,  succeeded  and  reigned  seven  years. 

Luighaidh  Lamf  hadha,  or  the  long-handed,  was  his  suc- 
cessor ;  he  was  the  son  of  Cein,  son  of  Dianceatch,  son  of 
Eachtsdrgbreac,  son  of  Neid,  son  of  Jondaoi,*  son  of  Allaoi, 
and  his  reign  continued  forty  years.  This  prince  first 
ordained  the  assembly  of  Tailtean,  in  honour  to  the  memory 
of  Tailte,  the  daughter  of  Magh  Mor,  king  of  Spain.  She 
was  wife  to  Eochaidh,  son  of  Eire,  the  last  king  of  the  Fir- 
bolgs,  and  was  afterwards  married  to  Duach  Doil,  a  great 
general  of  that  colony ;  she  took  care  of  the  education  of 
this  Luighaidh,  in  his  minority,  and  had  him  instructed  in 
the  maxims  of  government :  in  gratitude  for  the  favours  he 
had  received,  from  the  care  and  tuition  of*  this  lady,  he  insti- 
tuted the  assembly  of  Tailtean,  and  appointed  tilts  and 
tournaments  as  a  tribute  to  her  memory.  These  warlike 
exercises  resembled  the  old  Olympic  games,  and  were 
observed  upon  the  first  day  of  August  every  year ;  a  day 
which  is  stul  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Lughnansa,  from 
this  Lughaidh,  king  of  Ireland.  ^ 

Daghdah  the  Great  succeeded ;  he  was  the  son  of  Eala- 
than,  son  of  Dealbhaoith,  son  of  Neid,  son  of  Jondaoi,  son 
of  AUaoi,  son  of  Tait,  son  of  Tabhairn,  son  of  Eana,  son  of 
Baath,  son  of  Ibhath,  son  of  Beothach,  son  of  Jarbhainel 
Faidh,  son  of  Nemedius ;  his  reign  was  seventy  years. 

Dealbhaoith,  the  son  of  Oghmhagrian  Eigis,  son  of  Eala- 
than,  son  of  Dealbhaoith,  son  of  Neid,  son  of  Jondaoi,  son 
of  Allaoi,  son  of  Tait,  son  of  Tabhairn,  son  of  Eana,  son  of 
Baath,  son  of  Ibhath,  son  of  Beothach,  son  of  Jarbhainel 
Faidh,  son  of  Nemedius,  reigned  next ;  he  was  king  of  Ire- 
land ten  years. 

Fiachadh  succeeded ;  he  was  the  son  of  Dealbhaoith,  son 
of  Ealathan,  son  of  Dealbhaoith,  son  of  Neid,  son  of  Jon- 
daoi, son  of  Allaoi,  son  of  Tait,  son  of  Tabhairn,  son  of 
Eana,  son  of  Baath,  son  of  Ibhaith,  son  of  Beothach,  son  of 
Jarbhainel,  son  of  Nemedius;  he  sat  upon  the  throne  ten 
years,  and  was  slain  by  one  Eogan,  at  a  place  called  Ard 
Breac. 
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Macuill,  Maceacht,  and  Mac  Greine,  the  three  eons  of 
Cearmada  SCrbheoil,  the  son  of  Daghdha,  succeeded.  These 
princes  reigned  thirty  years,  and  some  of  the  Irish  antiquaries 
imagine  that  the  island  was  (Uvided  between  the  three  brothers, 
into  three  equal  parts :  they  depended  upon  the  authority  of 
an  old  poet,  who  says : 

Three  brothers^  Macuill,  Maceacht,  and  Mac  Greine, 
Diyided  equally  the  ble  between  them. 

But  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  for  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land was  neyer  thus  divided.  These  three  princes,  I  confess, 
ruled  alternately,  one  eTery  year,  which  seems  to  give  occa- 
sion for  this  'opinion.  The  reason  why  they  were  called 
Macuill,  Maoeacht,  and  Mac  Greine,  was,  because  the  idols 
they  seyerally  worshipped,  were  distinguished  by  these 
names.  Macuill  adored  for  his  deity,  Cufll,  that  is,  a  log  of 
wood ;  Maceacht  worshipped  Ceacht,  in  English,  a  plough- 
share ;  and  Mac  Greine  cnose  Grian  for  his  god,  which  sig- 
nifies the  sun.  But  the  proper  names  of  these  princes  were, 
Eathoir,  Teathoir,  and  Ceathoir.  Eathoir,  or  Maceacht, 
had  Banba  for  his  wife ;  Teathoir,  or  Macuill,  was  married 
to  Fodhla ;  and  Ceathoir,  who  was  called  Mac  Greine,  was 
the  husband  of  Eire.  The  right  name,  likewise  of  Oirbhsion, 
was  Mananan;  from  him  Loch  Oirbhsion  was  so  called, 
because,  when  his  grave  was  digging,  the  lake  broke  out ;  as 
the  poet  thus  observes : 

•Eathoir, 


A  fierce,  a  crdU,  but  a  warlike  prince. 
Paid  homage  to  a  log;  his  wife  was  Banba. 
Brave  Teathoir,  the  cWming  Fodhla  chose, 
A  hero,  wise,  and  valiant,  but  ador'd 
A  mstv  plouj^hshare  for  his  eod :  lus  brother 
Was  Ceathoir,  generous,  and  bold,  his  queen 
Was  the  fair  Eire,  and  his  god,  the  sun. 
Oirbhsion  properly  was  Mananan  called ; 
From  him.  Loch  Oirbhsion  received  a  name. 

The  Psalter  of  Cashel  computes  the  whole  time  that  the 
Tuatha  de  Danans  continued  in  Ireland,  to  be  a  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  years ;  as  the  poet  expresses  it  thus : 

A  hundred  and  ninety-seven  years  complete. 
The  Tuatha  de  Danans,  a  famous  colony. 
The  Irish  sceptre  sway*d» 
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ORIGINAL  OF  THE  MILESIANS, 

WITH  A  SUCCINCT  ACCOUNT  OF  THEIR  TRAVELS, 
GENEALOGIES,  AND  ADVENTURES,  FROM  FENIUSA 
FARSA,  KING  OF  SCYTHIA,  TILL  THE  TIME  OF 
THEIR  FIRST  INVASION  OF  IRELAND. 

In  order  to  observe  a  method  and  regularity  In  describing  the 
original  of  the  Scythians,  I  am  to  t^^e  notice,  that  they  were 
the  posterity  of  Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah ;  Moses,  in  settling 
the  genealogy  of  the  patriarchs,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  makes  mention  of  two  sons  of  Japhet, 
Ck)mer  and  Magog.  Gomer,  he  says,  had  three  sons,  Ashke- 
naz,  Riphath,  and  Toj^armah,  but  the  sacred  penman  gives  no 
account  of  the  sons  of  Magog,  who  was  the  great  ancestor  of 
the  Scythian  nation.  It  is  the  business  of  this  history, 
therefore,  to  be  as  particular  as  may  be,  in  tracing  the  lineal 
descendants  of  this  son  of  Japhet,  which  I  find  recorded  in 
the  Book  of  Invasions,  upon  wnose  authority  we  may  depend ; 
for  the  whole  account  is  faithfully  collected  and  transcribed, 
from  the  most  valuable  and  authentic  chronicles  of  the  Irish 
affairs,  particularly  from  that  choice  volume,  called  Leabhar 
dhroma  sneachta,  or  the  White  book,  that  was  written  before 
St.  Patrick  first  arrived  in  Ireland,  to  propagate  Christianity 
in  the  country. 

We  are  informed  by  this  ancient  manuscript,  that  Magog 
had  three  sons;  thenr  names  were  Baath,  Jobhath,  and 
Fathochta ;  from  Baath  descended  Feniusa  Farsa,  kmg  of 
Scythia,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Gadelians.  The  pos- 
terity of  Jobhath  were,  the  Amazons,  the  Bactrians,  ^d  the 
Parthians.  Fathochta  was  the  ancestor  of  Partholanus,  who 
first  settled  a  colony  in  Ireland,  after  the  Flood.  Nemedius, 
the  Firbdigs  and  Tuatha  de  Danans,  the  Longorbardians, 
the  Hunns,  Goths,  and  many  other  nations,  descended  from 
Magog,  and  came  originally  out  of  Scythia.  Atyla,  who 
called  himself  the  scourge  of  God,  and  the  terror  of  the 
world,  was  likewise  of  the  posterity  of  Magog.  This  war- 
like Scythian  conquered  Panonia,  and  troubled » the  Roman 
empire  for  many  years ;  he  over-ran  Italy,  and  fought  with 
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Seat  brayery  against  the  Germans.  Peliorbes,  the  kin£^  of 
e  Hunns,  was  a  Scythian,  who  made  war  upon  Justinian, 
the  Roman  emperor ;  the  inhabitants  of  Daunia,  a  part  of  the 
country  of  Apulia,  owe  their  ori^nal  to  the  Scythians,  as  do 
the  greatest  number  of  the  people  in  the  Turkish  empire. 

Epiphanius  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Scythian  monarchy  began 
soon  alter  the  Flood!,  and  continued  to  the  captivity  of  BaS)y- 
lon ;  he  says,  farther,  that  the  laws,  customs,  and  manners 
of  the  Scytnians,  were  receiyed  by  other  nations  as  the  stan- 
dards of  policy,  civility,  and  pohte  learning,  and  that  they 
were  the  first,  after  the  Flood,  who  attempted  to  reform 
mankind  into  notions  of  courtesy,  into  the  art  of  government, 
and  the  practice  of  good  manners.  Johannes  Boemus,  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  his  second  volume,  where  he  treats  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  all  nations,  remarks,  that  the  Scythians 
were  never  corrupted  by  the  rude  and  savage  behaviour  of 
any  foreign  nation ;  and  Josephus  observes,  that  the  Grecians 
call  the  Scythians  by  the  name  of  Magogi,  because  they  were 
the  descendants  of  Magog. 

It  is  the  observation  of  Johannes  Nauclerus,  that  the 
Scythians  were  always  famous  for  worthy  and  heroic  acts, 
ana  that  historians,  when*  they  speak  of  them,  give  them  the 
character  of  a  brave  and  generous  people.  Herodotus,  in 
his  fourth  book,  tells  us,  that  Darius  the  powerful,  king  of 
Persia,  was  expelled  by  the  Scythians  out  of  their  country, 
with  infamy  and  disgrace  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Justin, 
the  abbreviator  of  Trogus,  who,  enlarging  upon  the  military 
exploits  of  the  Scythian  nation,  gives  this  glorious  account 
of  them  :*  "  The  Scythians  were  either  always  free  from 
the  attempts  of  any  other  nation,  or  came  off  conquerors  when 
they  were  attacked ;  they  drove  Darius,  the  Persian  king, 
out  of  Scy  thia,  who  was  glad  to  save  himself  by  a  cowardly 
and  ignominious  flight;  they  killed  Cyrus  and  his  whole  army  ; 
they  fought  with  the  same  success  against  Zopyron,  one  of 
Alexander's  generals,  and  destroyed  him  and  all  his  forces ; 
they  had  heard  indeed  of  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  but  never 
felt  them."  A  character  that  no  other  people  of  the  world 
so  eminently  deserved,  and  which  we  have  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect of  partiality,  as  it  came  from  an  author  who  was  a 
Roman,  who  seldom  bestows  too  large  encomiums  upon  the 
military  exploits  of  any  foreign  or  barbarous  nation. 

*  Scythse  ipsi  perpetuo  ab  alieno  imperio  aut  intacti  aut  invicti  manse- 
runt  ;  Darium^  regem  Persanun,  turpi  ab  Scythia  summoverunt  fuga  ; 
Cj^am,  cum  omni  exercitu,  trucidarunt,  Aleiymdri,  magni  ducem  Zopy- 
rona,  pari  ratione  cum  copiiB  universis  delererunt ;  Romanorum  audivere 
sed  non  sensere  arma. 
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The  author  of  the  Polichronicou,  in  the  thirty-aeventh 
chapter  of  his  first  book,  informs  us,  that  the  posterity  of 
Gadelas  were  called  Scylhi  or  Scythians.  The  word  Scythi, 
be  says,  is  derived  from  Scuit.  It  is  cert^n,  that  the  Mile- 
sians may,  with  equal  proprietj,  be  called  Scj*thian8,  from 
the  word  Scuit,  as  the  old  English  in  Ireland  are  styled 
Goill,  from  Gallia,  which  is  the  country  from  whence  they 
were  originally  descended  :  bo  that  the  Gadelians  may,  with 
the  same  right,  be  called  Scythians,  from  Scythia,  as  the  old 
English  are  called  Goill,  from  the  country  of  Gaul,  from 
whence  they  came. 

These  observations,  which  I  have  collected  from  the 
learned  manuscripts  and  annuls  of  our  own  nation,  and  from 
the  authority  of  foreign  historians,  make  it  evident,  I  pre- 
sume, that  the  Gadelians,  and  by  consequence  the  Milesians, 
are  properly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Scythians ;  as  they 
owe  their  original  to  those  illustrious  people,  and  are  descen- 
dants from  a  nation  so  famous  for  civility,  for  good  laws, 
and  good  government; -and  their  posterity,  the  Gadelians, 
always  approved  themselves  worthy  of  so  brave  ancestors,  for 
they  retidned  the  same  love  for  politeness,  for  learning  and 
learned  men,  they  fought  valiantly  in  the  field,  were  faithful 
allies,  peaceable  to  their  neighbours,  hut  severe  revengers  of 
broken  leagues  and  abused  faith.  Their  monarchy  continued 
in  Ireland  under  eighty-one  absolute  kings,  of  their  own 
blood,  and  of  the  Gadehan  family,  not  to  mention  a  great 
niunber  of  their  provincial  princes,  and  other  illustrious  no- 
bility, by  which  tney  may  justly  claim  a  relation  to  the  warlike, 
the  civilized,  and  learned  Scythians,  who  make  such  a  figure 
in  history,  and  are  justly  esteemed  the  standards  of  probity, 
bravery,  and  honour,  throughout  the  world. 

Nor  are  we  to  forget  in  this  place,  that  the  posterity  of 
Niul,  the  son  of  Feniusa  Farsa,  were  generally  called  Scy- 
thians. This  Niul  was  the  second  son  of  Feniusa  Farsa, 
and  had  no  share  of  the  government  allowed  him  by  his  father, 
or  his  elder  brother  who  succeeded.  He  was  sent  abroad  with 
a  numerous  attendance,  to  travel  into  foreign  parts;  and 
when  he  came  near  the  borders  of  EgJ'pt,  ne  ordered  his 
people,  whom  he  designed  to  settle  as  a  colony  in  some  con- 
vement  country,  not  to  forget  that  they  were  the  natives  of 
Scythia,  that  they  should  distinguish  themselves  by  the  name 
of  Scuit  or  Scots,  that  their  posterity  might  be  ever  mindful 
of  their  original,  and  glory  in  bemg  descendants  of  the 
Scythian  nation.     This  young  prince  liad  no  other  portion 

K'ven  him  by  his  father,  but  the  privilege  of  travelling,  the 
nefit  of  the  public  schools,  ana  to  improve  himself  in  the 
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seyenty-two  learned  languages,  for  Feniusa  Farsa  left  his 
monarchy  entire  to  Neanul,  his  eldest  son. 

A  PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  OF 
THE  GADELIANS,  AND  OF  THEIR  ADVENTURES 
TILL  THEY  INVADED  IRELAND. 

There  are  some  of  the  Latin  authors,  who  imagine  that 
Gadelas  was  the  son  of  Argos  or  Cecrops,  who  was  king  of 
the  Argiyi,  that  is,  the  Grecians,  called  in  the  old  Irish 
Gaoidheal :  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  because  St.  Austin 
informs  us,  that  the  family  of  Cecrops  began  about  the  time 
that  Jacob  was  bom,  which  was  about  432  years  after  the 
Deluge  ;  and  the  same  father  allows  the  crown  to  continue 
in  that  line  but  215  years,  by  which  computation  it  follows, 
that  about  667  years  after  the  Flood,  the  government  was 
removed  out  pi  their  family,  and  their  monarchy  expired. 
It  is  impossible  that  Gadelas  should  be  the  son  of  Argos  or 
Cecrops,  because  Hector  Boetius,  in  his  History  of  Scotland, 
says,  tnat  the  Gadelians  were  in  Egypt  when  Moses  was 
working  wonders  in  that  country  for  the  delivery  of  the 
Israelites ;  and  the  book  of  the  Irish  invasions  agrees  with 
that  computation.  ^ 

The  Book  of  Invasions  gives  an  account  that  about  this 
time  Gadelas  was  bom ;  he  was  the  son  of  Niul,  son  of 
Feniusa  Farsa,  king  of  Scythia,  son  of  Baath,  son  of  Magog; 
his  mother  was  Scota,  tne  daughter  of  Pharaoh  Cingris, 
king  of  Egypt.  Moses  began  to  govern  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  about  797  years  after  the  Deluge ;  and,  according  to 
that  computation,  there  were  about  355  years  from  the  reign 
of  Cecrops  till  Gadelas  was  bom ;  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  Gadelas  to  be  a  son  of  Cecrops. 

Other  authors  are  fond  of  insisting,  that  the  Gadelians 
came  from  Greece  into  Scythia,  and  from  thence  travelled 
by  land  into  Egypt.  These  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
word  Scythia  is  as  much  as  to  say  Jath  Sgeacn  or  Sceachach, 
which  they  suppose  signifies  land ;  but  upon  comparing  the 
word  Scythia,  in  the  pronunciation  with  either  of  these, 
especially  the  last  letters  of  it,  we  shall  find  there  is  no  man- 
ner of  analogy  in  the  sound,  between  th,  dh,  th  or  ch,  and  ia, 
which  are  the  last  letters  of  the  word  Scythia.  This  mis- 
take arises  from  a  profound  ignorance  of  some  authors  in  the 
Irish  language,  ana  the  forwardness  of  others  to  guess  and 
deliver  their  sentiments  about  what  it  is  impossible  they  should 
understand.  They  will  have  it,  that  the  Gadelians  must 
come  originally  out  of  Greece,  because  the  solemnity  of  the 
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Gadelian  trhimpha,  their  sports,  ttlta  ami  toumnmiMiU,  and 
many  other  of  their  customs,  bear  a  veiy  near  resemblance 
to  the  practice  of  the  Grecians ;  from  whence  they  unad- 
visedly conclude,  that  the  Gadelians  were  originally  natives 
of  Greece  :  but  this  simiUtude  of  manners  and  customs  will 
be  soon  accounted  for,  if  wo  consider  that  the  several  iuvaders 
of  Ireland,  after  the  Deluge,  except  Nemedius  and  the 
Milesians,  took  Greece  in  their  way  to  Ireland,  and  resided 
there  for  some  time.  Partholanus,  we  have  observed,  came 
out  of  Midonia,  supposed  to  be  Macedonia,  tn  Greece ;  the 
Firbolgs  set  out  from  Thracia,  and  the  Tuatha  de  Danans 
from  Achaia,  near  Bo?otia,  and  the  city  of  Thebes  ;  so  that 
those  invaders,  who  either  came  out  of  Greece,  or  travelled 
throiigh  part  of  it,  in  their  way  to  Ireland,  may  be  supposed 
to  retain  som«  of  the  manners  and  usages  of  that  country  ; 
and  we  may  presume,  the  Gadeliana,  when  they  came  to 
Ireland,  learned  of  the  inhabitants  thei»found  there,  some  of 
those  customs,  whicli  the  followers  or  Partholanus,  or  the 
colony  of  the  Firbolgs,  had  introduced  into  the  island.  But 
to  assert  positively,  tliat  the  Gadelians  were  originally 
descended  from  the  Greeks,  is  wliat  has  no  foundation  in 
history,  nor  the  authority  of  any  faithftd  writer  to  support  it : 
it  is  a  mere  conjecture,  built  only  upon  a  distant  resemblance 
of  ccrtfun  sports  and  excreises  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Gadelians,  wluch  we  have  very  easily  accounted  for.  It 
seems  strange  that  any  person  should  attempt  to  write  the 
hisFory  of  any  nat^n  whose  language  he  is  unacquainted  with, 
nnd  wno  can  come  at  fio  more  knowledge  of  antiquity  tlian 
he  receives  through  the  corrupted  channel  of  tradition,  or  the 
relation  of  foreign  authors.  The  Irish  tongue  is  obscure  and 
difficult  to  be  understood ;  and  the  natives  of  Ireland,  who 
speak  it  properly  enough,  can  hardly  attain  tlie  knowledge 
of  its  characters,  especially  to  read  and  become  perfectly 
acqu^nted  with  the  ancient  recerds ;  which  ought  to  dis- 
courage a  foreigner  from  writing  about  the  origin  of  the  Irish 
nation,  and  likewise  render  a  faithful  translation  of  the  Irish 
manuscripts  the  more  valuable  in  the  opinion  of  every  one 
who  bears  any  regard  to  the  genuine  antiquities  of  the 
kingdom. 

\  FULL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS  FE- 
NIUSA  FABSA,  GRANDFATHER  OF  GADELAS,  TILL 
HIS  RETURN  FROM  MAGH  SEANAIR;  WITH  THE 
PARTICULARS  OF  HIS  DEATH. 

The  great  Feniusn   Farsa,   king  of  the   Scythian  nation, 
was  a  prince  who  applied  himself  to  the  sludy  of  letters,  and 
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made  it  his  business  to  understand  the  several  lan^ages  of 
the  world,  which  began  from  the  general  confusion  oi  tongues 
at  the  tower  of  Babel.  From  the  time  of  Adam  till  the 
building  of  that  tower,  there  was  but  one  universal  language, 
which  the  ancient  chronicles  of  Ireland  call  Gartigarran, 
which  signifies  the  human  tongue;  but  when  Nimrod  and 
his  profane  confederates  attempted  to  erect  that  structure. 
Providence  thought  fit  to  interpose  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
undertaking,  by  perplexing  the  workmen  with  a  diversity  of 
speech,  and  confounding  them  with  strange  languages,  wnich 
enectually  hindered  their  design,  and  prevented  the  finishing 
of  the  building ;  but  the  wisdom  of  God  thought  fit  to  pre- 
serve the  genuine  and  original  language,  which  was  the 
Hebrew,  in  the  family  of  Heber,  from  whom  it  was  called 
the  Hebrew  tongue.  This  good  man,  being  informed  of  the 
wicked  attempts  of  Nimrod  and  his  accomplices,  and  that 
they  proposea,  by  erecting  a  tower,  to  secure  themselves 
from  a  second  deluge,  whicn  they  apprehended  would  again 
overflow  the  world,  opposed  their  design,  and  refused  to 
assist  them  in  raising  the  structure.  He  told  them  it  was  a 
vain  and  audacious  enterprise,  carried  on  in  defiance  of 
Heaven,  whose  decrees  it  was  impossible  to  withstand  or  dis- 
appoint. But  this  remonstrance  made  no  impression  upon 
the  projectors,  who  thought  to  raise  their  tower  to  a  height 
which  the  waters  could  never  reach,  and  by  that  means  secure 
themselves  and  their  families  from  the  danger  of  another 
flood ;  but  a  confusion  of  language  broke  all  their  measures, 
and  the  faithful  Heber,  for  his  piety,  was  rewarded  with  a 
continuance  of  the  original  speech  in  his  own  family,  who 
preserved  it  uncorrupt,  and  in  its  native  purity  delivered  it 
to  posterity. 

Feniusa  Farsa,  the  Scythian  monarch,  desirous  to  attain 
the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  to  have  it  taught 
in  the  public  schools  which  he  designed  to  erect,  resolved  to 
go  in  person  to  Magh  Seanair,  which  was  near  the  place 
where  the  Hebrew  was  the  common  language  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. After  the  confusion  at  Babel,  it  is  supposed,  there 
arose  seventy-two  different  tongues,  which  this  Scythian 
prince  designed  if  possible  to  be  master  of.  For  this  end  he 
despatched  seventy-two  persons  of  learning,  with  a  number 
in  case  of  mortality  to  supply  their  places,  to  the  several  parts 
of  the  known  world  ;  and  commanded  them  to  stay  abroad  for 
seven  years,  that  each  of  them  might  be  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  country  where  he  chanced  to  reside ; 
then  they  were  to  return  to  Scythia,  and  instruct  the  youth 
in  the  several  languages.     Upon  the  return  of  these  learned 
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linguists  into  Scytlua,  Feiiiusa  Farsa  began  his  journey  to 
Magh  Seanair,  and  luft  the  govornment  of  tho  kingdum  in 
bis  absence  to  Keunall,  his  tldest  son  ;  as  the  poet  informs 
us  in  his  poem  that  begins  thus :  Canoiinli  bunadhus  na 
ngaoidbiol,  &c. 

One  was  at  firs!  the  langunge  of  mniikind, 
-    Till  hauglity  Nimrod,  vilh  presumption  blind. 

Proud  Babel  built ;  then,  with  coufiuion  Btruck, 

Seventy-two  diffVent  timguea  the  workmeu  »poke. 

These  lan^ages  the  Scythian  inonarch  strove 

To  learn,  and  in  bia  sthuuls  hia  youth  improve. 

It  was  sixty  years  from  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
till  Fcniusa  Farsai^et  out  irom  the  north,  from  his  country  of 
Scythia,  and  arrived  at  Magli  Seanair,  and  there  began  hie 
schools  for  the  universal  languages.  This  computation  we 
receive  from  chronicles  of  great  antiquity ;  and  the  poet 
agrees  with  it,  in  the  following  verses  : 


From  the  confusion  at  the  low 
Till  FeniuM  Faraa  from  the  n> 
Airiv'd,  WM  silly  years. 


f  Bttbel, 


This  learned  prince  laid  the  foundation  of  an  university  at 
Magh  Stanair,  near  the  city  called  Athens,  whither  he 
invited  the  youth  of  the  adjacent  countrit'S  to  frequent  his 
schools,  in  order  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  the  universal  lan- 
guages ;  as  the  poet  observes  in  these  lines  : 

In  Magh  Seanair,  after  the  lofty  tower 

Of  Babel  was  erected,  the  first  3<aiool 

At  Athens  was  erected,  where  the  longuagea 

Were  taogbt  with  care,  and  the  induatrious  youth 

Iiutructed. 

The  [lersons  who  had  the  care  of  these  schools,  were  Feniusa 
Farsa,  king  of  Scythia  ;  Gadel,  the  son  of  Eathoir,  of  the 
posterity  of  Gomcr,  who  was  a  Grecian  ;  and  Caoih  Saoin 
Shreatbach,  who  came  from  Gudea,  aud  was  likewise  called 
Gar  Mac  Keamha  ;  as  the  poet  writes  in  this  manner  : 

Tlie  tutom  who  presided  in  llie  scbnols. 
Were  Gadel,  son  of  Eulhuir,  and  Cor, 
Tk>  learned  son  of  Neainlia,  the  Hebrew, 
And  Feniufi,  the  jiriucijiol  of  all. 

Another  poet  is  of  the  same  opinion,  which  lie  expresses 


The  learned  monarch  Feniustt  Par«K. 
And  Gndel,  nerfcot  in  the  foreiffn  tongiies. 
And  Canih,  n-Icnd  to  truth,  first  took  the  charge 
Of  teaching  youth  ihc  languHges. 
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These  three  eminent  linguists  first  invented  the  alphabet, 
in  three  principal  languages,  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
which  they  inscribed  upon  tables  of  wood,  as  the  learned 
Cionfhaola,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  St.  Columbanus,  or 
Collum  Cill,  justly  observed.  The  same  author  says,  that 
Nion,  the  son  of  Pelus,  the  son  of  Nimrod,  was  then  the  sole 
soverei^  and  monarch  of  the  universe ;  and  remarks  farther, 
that  Niul,  the  second  son  of  Feniusa  Farsa,  was  bom  at 
Magh  Seanair  about  that  time,  for  whose  sake  Feniusa  con- 
tinued twenty  years,  as  the  president  of  the  schools  he  had 
erected,  that  he  might  have  nis  son  under  his  immediate  care, 
and  make  him  perfect  in  the  universal  languages.  It  was  in 
the  forty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Nioni^  the  son  of  Pelus, 
(as  the  chronicles  informs  us,^  that  the  king  of  Scythia  first 
began  to  build  and  establish  nis  schoob  at  Magh  Seanair ; 
80  that  we  may  suppose  he  continued  at  Magh  Seanair  ten 
years  after  the  death  of  Nion,  the  son  of  Pelus ;  for  all  the 
writers  agree,  that  he  presided  as  a  tutor  over  those  schools 
for  twenty  jears.  It  likewise  appears,  from  the  computation 
of  Bellarmme,  in  his  chronicle,  that  the  schools  at  Magh 
Seanair  were  first  begun  by  Feniusa  Farsa,  242  years  after 
the  Flood.  The  same  author,  in  his  chronicles,  computes 
that  it  was  in  the  year  of  the  world  1650,  when  Nion,  the 
son  of  Pelus,  began  his  monarchy,  and  governed  the  nation 
of  the  Hebrews,  which,  according  to  the  Hebrew  computation 
allowed  by  Bellarmine,  proves  that  Nion  began  to  reign  200 

J  ears  after  the  Flood :  for  from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge, 
y  the  account  of  scripture,  was  1646  years,  to  which  we  arc 
to  add  forty-two  years  of  Nion's  reign,  that  T^ere  spent  before 
Feniusa  Farsa,  king  of  Scythia,  began  his  universal  schools : 
80  that  by  this  calculation  it  appears,  that  the  foundation  of 
the  schools  was  laid  242  years  after  the  Flood ;  and  they 
were  kept  open  twenty  years,  ten  years  in  the  reign  of  Nion, 
and  ten  years  afterwards. 

When  Feniusa  Farsa,  the  Scythian  king,  had  presided 
twenty  years  over  the  universal  schools  he  had  erected, 
he  returned  to  Scythia,  and  began  to  build  seminaries 
of  learning  in  his  own  country ;  Gadel,  the  son  of  £a- 
thoir,  he  ordained  president,  and  commanded  him  to 
digest  the  Irish  language  into  form  and  regulation,  and  to 
divide  it  into  five  several  dialects.  The  first  was  the  Finian 
dialect,  which  was  spoken  by  the  militia,  and  the  soldiery  of 
the  island ;  the  second  was  the  poetical ;  the  third  the  his- 
torical ;  the  fourth  was  the  dialect  of  the  physicians ;  the 
fifth  was  the  common  idiom,  or  the  vulgar  Irish,  used  in 
general  by  the  people  of  the  country ;  tms  dialect  received 
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ite  name  from  Gadel,  the  maaler  of  tlic  bcIukiLj,  and  was 
called  Gaoidliealg,  that  is,  Irish,  and  not  from  Gadclas,  as 
others  imagine.  This  GadGl,  the  son  of  Eathoir,  was  so 
highly  esteemed  by  Feniusa  Faraa,  that,  in  respect  to  him, 
he  caUed  the  young  prince,  which  he  had  by  Scota,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaon  Ciugcris,  by  tho  name  of  Gaodfaal,  or 
Gadelas,  as  the  learned  Ceanfhoelta  mentions  in  his  "history. 

It  is  a  question  among  authors,  &om  whence  the  word 
Gaodfaal,  or  Gadelas,  is  derived :  Becanus  is  of  opinion  that 
it  comes  from  Gaodln,  or  Gaotbin,  which  signifies  gentle, 
and  by  addiu";  the  syllable  all,  it  sounds  GaodfcJ,  which  sig- 
nifies all  gentle.  Others  imagine  that  it  proceeds  from  the 
Hebrew  word  Gadal,  which  signifies  great ;  because  (Jadel, 
the  eon  of  Eathoir,  (who  was  first  called  Gaodhal,  that  is, 
Gadel,)  was  a  great  proficient  in  learning,  and  in  the  univer- 
sal languages.  Our  historians  informs  us,  that  he  was  called 
Gaodhal,  or  Gadel,  from  the  Irish  word  Gaoith  dil,  which 
signifies  a  lover  of  learning  ;  for  learning  in  English,  in  the 
Irish  language  is  Gaoith,  and  love  is  the  English  for  the 
word  Dil.  The  Grecian  philosophers  explain  the  word  in 
the  same  manner,  and  by  Gaoith  dil  they  mean  a  lover  of 
learning. 

It  is  not  observed  by  the  Irish  chronicle's,  that  Feniusa 
Farsa  had  any  more  children  than  two  sons,  Nenuall,  who 
was  the  eldest,  and  Niul,  the  younger  brother ;  as  the  old 
poet  remarks : 

The  aged  monarch  happy  in  hla  sons  ; 

The  learned  Niul,  born  Jioar  the  tower  of  Babtl, 

And  vuliant  NeDu&ll,  by  birth  a  Scjthian. 

When  Feniusa  Faraa  had  reigned  two  and  twenty  years 
over  the  Scythian  monarchy,  and  had  returned  home  from 
Magh   Seanair,  he  fcU  sick;  and,   when  he  was  near  tho 

Soint  of  death,  he  demised  the  kingdom  of  Scythia  to 
lenuall,  his  eldest  son,  and  left  nothing  to  Niul,  the  younger 
brother,  but  the  advantage  arising  from  the  public  scliools  he 
had  erected,  and  the  benefit  of  instructing  tne  youth  of  the 
country  in  the  learned  languages. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TRAVELS  OF  NIUL,  FROM 
SCYTHIA  INTO  EGYPT,  AND  OF  HIS  ADVENTURES 
TILL  HIS  DEATH. 

This  young  prince  had  employed  himself  for  some  time, 
with  great  applause,  in  educating  the  Scythian  youth,  inso- 
much, that  the  fame  of  his  learning  and  accomplishments 
wos  carried  into  distant  couutrics,  till  at   length  it  reached 
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the  cars  of  Pharaoh  Cingcris,  king  of  Egypt.  This  monarch 
was  so  charmed  with  the  report  mat  he  had  heard,  that  he 
immediately  despatched  messengers  into  Scythia,  to  invite 
Niul  into  Egypt,  to  instruct  the  youth  of  tnat  country ;  as 
the  poet  mentions  in  these  lines  : 

The  Es^tian  monarch  heard  of  Niul*s  fame. 
From  distant  Scythia,  and  admir*d  lus  learning. 

Niul  accepted  of  the  invitation,  and  when  he  had  been  in 
Egrpt  a  small  time,  the  king,  delighted  with  his  learning^, 
and  the  modesty  of  his  behaviour,  bestowed  upon  him  his 
daughter  Scota,  a  princess  of  great  beauty,  and  gave  him  the 
lands  of  Capacirunt,  that  lie  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Red  sea. 
This  is  universally  allowed  by  our  chronicles,  and  observed  by 
the  poet  Giolla  Caomhan,  in  his  poem,  which  begins  thus, 
Gaodhal,  glas  odtaid  Gaoidhil. 

The  Scythian  soon  complied  with  the  reqaest^ 
But,  when  he  came,  soft  love  his  heart  possess'd. 
And,  for  reward,  he  was  with  charming  Scota  hless'd. 

After  his  marriage  with  the  princess,  he  erected  schools 
and  seminaries  of  Teaming  in  Capacirunt,  and  taught  the 
sciences  and  the  universal  languages  to  the  youth  of  Egypt. 
At  this  time  his  wife  Scota  was  delivered  oi  a  son,  who,  oy 
the  command  of  Niul,  was  called  Gaodhal,  that  is,  Gadelas. 

It  may  seem  strange,  perhaps,  that  Niul  (who  was  the  fifth 
descendant  from  Japhet,)  should  be  contemporary  with  Moses, 
especially  considermg  that  it  was  the  space  of  997 '  years 
from  the  Deluge,  till  Moses  took  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  Israelites.  This  difficulty  will  be  answered,  if  we  observe, 
that  it  was  not  impossible  for  Niul  to  live  some  hundred 
years ;  for  in  those  ages  of  the  world,  the  lives  of  mankind 
were  very  long,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  scrip- 
ture. Heber,  the  son  of.  Saile,  the  fourth  descendant  from 
Shem,  lived  464  years,  and  Shem  himself  lived  500  years 
after  his  son  Arphaxad  was  bom.  This  account  we  find  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis ;  so  that  we  arc 
not  so  illuch  to  admire  that  Niul  should  live  from  the  forty- 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Nion,  the  son  of  Pelus,  to  the 
time  that  Moses  came  into  Egypt ;  and  the  wonder  abates 
still,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  Marianus  Scotus,  who  says, 
that  it  was  331  years  after  the  Flood,  when  the  confusion  of 
languages  happened  at  the  tower  of  Babel;  and  we  have 
the  evidence  of  the  most  authentic  records  to  prove  that  Niul 
was  bom  a  considerable  time  after  that  confusion ;  so  that 
the  age  of  this  prince  is  not  at  all  incredible,  nor  i§  the  tes- 
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timony  of  the  Scottish  author  invalid,  who  places  Niu]  aa 
contemporary  with  Moses. 

During  the  time  that  Niul  resided  at  Capacirunt,  near  the 
Red  sea,  with  hie  wife  Scota,  and  Gadelas  his  son,  the 
children  of  Israel,  under  the  conduct  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
attempted  to  free  themselves  from  the  slavery  of  Egypt,  and 
encamped  near  Capacirunt.  Niul,  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  numher  of  those  itinerants,  who  had  fixed  themselves  in 
hia  neighbourhood,  went  himself  in  person,  ■  to  make  disco- 
veries, and  to  know  their  business,  and  to  what  nation  they 
belonged.  When  he  came  to  the  outside  of  tlie  camp,  he 
met  Aaron,  of  whom  he  enquired  the  reason  of  their  encamp- 
ment, and  the  country  they  were  of.  Aaron  very  courteously 
favc  him  satisfaction,  and  beginning  the  history  of  the 
lebrew  nation,  related  the  adventures  of  that  people  :  ho 
informed  him  of  ttic  bondage  they  had  endured,  for  many 
years,  under  the  task-masters  of  the  Egyptian  king ;  and  how 
the  God  they  worshipped  had  worked  wonders  and  uiiracles 
for  their  deliverance,  and  had  ptmished,  with  tlie  most 
dreadful  judgments,  the  cruelty  of  that  barbarous  prince. 
Niul,  affected  with  this  relation,  immediately  offered  his 
friendship  and  service  to  Aaron,  and  asked  whether  he  had 
sufEcient  provision  for  so  niunerous  a  people ;  and  if  they 
were  in  any  distress,  he  promised  to  furnish  him  with  com, 
and  all  other  necessaries  which  his  country  produced.  This 
generous  act  could  not  but  be  well  received  by  Aaron,  who 
returned  him  th.tnks  for  his  civility,  and  took  his  leave. 
When  he  returned  to  the  camp,  he  gave  an  account  to  Moses 
of  the  adveuture  he  had  met  with,  and  the  kind  otfrrs  that 
were  made  him  by  a  neighbouring  prince.  Niul  likewise, 
when  he  came  home,  related  the  history  of  the  Israelites  to 
some  of  the  principal  of  his  people,  and  repeated  the  conver- 
sation he  had  with  one  of  their  commanders. 

It  happened  that  upon  thcsamc  night,  the  youngprinceGade- 
las,  the  son  of  Niul,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  iu  the  neck 
by  a  serpent;  some  say  as  he  was  swimming  in  a  river  ;  though 
others  assert  that  the  serpent  came  out  of  the  adjacent  wd- 
demesB,  and  bit  him  in  his  b^.  The  venom  instantly  spread 
iUelf  through  his  veins,  and  poisoned  the  whole  mass  of 
blood,  so  that  the  princ*  hLngiusbeil,  and  was  reduced  to  the 
verv  brutk  of  death.  This  dreadful  accident  alarmed  Niul 
aai  his  people,  who,  upon  consultJition,  resolved  to  carry  the 
expiring  prince  to  the  camp  of  tlie  Hebrews,  and  entreat  the 
humanity  of  Moses,  that  tie  would  pray  for  hb  recovery  to 
that  Almighty  God,  who  had  displayed  liis  power,  in  so  won- 
derful a  manner,  among  the   Egyptians.     Moses  complied 
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with  their  request,  and  addressed  himself  fervently  to  God, 
for  the  safety  of  the  young  prince  ;  and  laying  his  rod,  that 
was  in  his  hand,  upon  the  wound,  the  youth  immediately 
recovered,  and  was  perfectly  healed,  hut  there  remained  a 
green  spot  upon  the  place  wnere  the  hite  was.     From  this 

freen  spot  the  prince  was  afterwards  called  Gaodhal  glas, 
ut  hy  modern  authors  Gadelas  ;  Glas  signifies  green,  and 
Gaocmal  (as  the  modems  corruptly  pronounce  it,  though 
Gadel  was  the  proper  name)  hemg  joined  with  it,  is  t£e 
reason  that  he  is  generally  called  Gadelas ;  and  from  this 
Gaodhal,  or  Gadelas,  the  Irish  are  called  Clana  Gaodhal,  which 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  the  posterity  of  Gaodhal,  or  Gadelas. 
When  Moses  had  so  miraculously  cured  this  hite  of  the 
serpent,  he  prophesied,  that  wherever  that  young  prince  or 
his  posterity  should  inhabit,  the  country  snould  never  be 
infested  with  any  venomous  creature.  This  prediction  is 
fulfilled  in  the  island  of  Crete,  now  called  Candia,  where 
some  of  the  descendants  of  this  prince  remain  to  this  day  : 
and  it  is  well  known  that  no  poisonous  creature  will  live  in 
that  island,  but  die  immediately  upon  their  arrival  there,  as 
they  do  in  Ireland.  Some  I  comess  are  of  opinion,  that 
there  were  serpents  in  Ireland,  till  St.  Patrick  arrived  to  pro- 
pagate Christianity  in  that  country ;  but  this  assertion  de- 
pends upon  the  figurative  manner  of  expression,  which  is  to 
DC  understood  of  devils  or  infernal  spirits,  that  may  properly 
be  called  serpents,  and  were  expelled  the  island  by  tne  piety 
and  preaching  of  this  saint.  But  we  have  no  account,  in  our 
ancient  annals,  of  any  serpents  in  Ireland,  since  the  invasion 
of  the  country  by  the  Gadelians ;  and,  by  the  universal 
silence  of  our  historians,  we  may  with  great  reason  collect, 
that  there  were  no  such  creatures ;  and,  as  a  farther  testimony, 
we  are  to  observe,  that  the  infernal  fiends,  or  the  devils,  are 
generally  called  serpents,  in  the  life  of  St.  Patrick. 

We  have  an  account,  from  some  antiquaries,  that  Moses 
locked  a  chain  he  had  in  his  hand  about  the  neck  of  Gaodhal, 
or  Gadelas ;  and  from  thence  he  was  called  Gaodhal  glas, 
that  is,  Gadelas;  for  the  word  Glas,  by  another  termination, 
in  the  Irish  language,  signifies  in  the  English,  a  lock,  and  by 
joining  together  the  words  Gaodhal  Glas,  we  come  at  the 
name  Gaodhalglas  or  Gadelas.  In  those  times  every  prin- 
cipal and  chiei  commtoder  wore  a  rich  chsdn  about  his  cirm, 
as  a  badge  of  his  office,  and  a  distinction  of  his  authority. 
But  as  an  evidence  that  this  young  prince  had  the  syl- 
lable Glas  added  to  his  name,  from  tne  impression  of  the 
serpent's  teeth,  (which  occasioned  a  green  spot  upon  the 
wound,  in  Irish  called  Glas,)  and  not  from  a  chain  locked 
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about  his  neck,  I  have  inserted  the  following  verses,  from  tlie 
Bojal  Records  of  Tara  : 

The  lusmng  serpent,  eager  of  hi^  prey, 

Ascends  the^ouch  where  sleeping  Gadel  lay ; 

In  windinff  mazes  then  lumself  he  roU'd, 

And  leap'd  upon  him  m  a  dreadful  fold. 

And  shook  his  fbrked  tongue,  and  then  around 

His  neck  he  twists,  and  gives  a  deadly  wound  ; 

From  his  hlack  gums  he  press'd  the  killing  foam. 

And  from  his  mouth  the  blasting  vapours  come. 

The  subtle  poison  spreads  through  every  vein. 

No  art,  no  juice  of  nerbs,  can  ease  the  pain. 

Till  Moses,  with  his  never-failing  wand 

Touch*d  the  raw  wound,  which  neal'd  at  his  command. 

But  a  ereen  spot  the  tender  skin;(lSstain'd. 

From  hence  uienrincely  youth  receiv*d  his  name. 

And  was  called  Gaodhal  glas. 
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Other  antiquaries  are  of  opinion,  that  he  was  called  Gaod- 
hal glas,  or  Gradelas,  from  the  brightness  of  his  armour,  and 
the  shining  of  the  weapons  he  used  in  the  wars ;  as  the  poet 
observes  in  this  manner : 

This  prince,  the  virtuous  Scota  bore. 


From  the  bright  lustre  of  the  arms  he  wore. 
Called  Gaodhal  glas. 

From  this  Gaodhid  glas,  or  Gadelas,  the  Gadelians^derk^ 
their  name ;  and  the  Irish,  from^him,  are  called  Clana 
Gaodhal.  Upon  this  account  an  apcientjpoet  has  these 
lines : 

From  Gadelas  the  Irish  had  their  name. 
The  Scots  from  Scota,  Feine  from  Fenius. 

Some  of  the  Irish  chronicles  assert,  that  the  reason  why 
Scota,  the  mother  of  Gadelas,  was  so  called,  was,  because 
the  father  of  Gadelas  was  descended  from  the  Scythian  race, 
among  whom  it  was  a  custom  to  call  the  women  after  their 
husband's  names. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  princess  was  a  different 
person  from  that  Scota,  who^was  the  wife  of  Golamli,  after- 
wards called  Milesius,  king  of  Spain,  by  whom  he  had  six 
sons ;  for  the  father  of  Scota,  the  mother  of  Gadelas,  was 
Pharaoh  Cingcris,  king  of  Egypt,  who  pursued  the  children 
of  Israel,  as  they  fled  from  slavery,  and  perished  in  the  Red 
sea  with  all  his  army :  but  the  fa^er  of  that  Scota,  who  was 
the  wife  of  Milesius,  king  of  Spain,  was  the  fifteenth  king  of 
Egypt  in  succession  from  the  Pharaoh  above-mentioned,  and 
(Uatinguishedby  the  name  of  Pharaoh  Ncctonebus. 
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When  Niul  had  received  the  prince,  his  son,  in  perfect 
health,  by  the  prayers  of  Moses,  and  in  return  had  supplied 
the  Israelites  with  provisions,  and  what  was  necessary  for  their 
joume]^  he  began  to  be  apprehensive  that  his  fatner-in-law 
would  be  displeased  at  the  civility  he  showed  a  people,  whom 
he  esteemed  as  a  company  of  slaves^  in  a  state  oi  rebellion 
against  his  authority.  Efe  communicated  his  fears  to  Moses, 
who  persuaded  him  to  remove  himself  and  his  people,  and 
accompany  him  into  the  promised  land,  where  he  should  have 
a  part  of  the  country  assigned  him  for  his  own  support,  and 
the  maintenance  of  nis  foUowers ;  or  if  he  refused  this  pro- 
posal, he  would  deliver  up  the  shipping,  which  belonged  to 
the  crown  of  Egypt,  into  his  hands,  where  he  might'  dispose 
of  himself  and  his  subjects  with  safety,  till  he  found  how  the 
great  God  would  deal  with  Pharaoh,  who  resolved  to  pursue 
Uie  Hebrews,  and  force  them  back  into  slavery.  This  mo- 
tion Niul  complied  with,  and  accordingly  Moses  despatched 
1000  men,  well  armed,  who  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
ships,  and  delivered  them  into  the  possession  of  Niulg  who, 
witn  all  possible  speed,  went  on  board  with  all  his  people^ 
and  stood  out  to  sea,  in  expectation  of  the  event.  Upon  the 
next  day  the  waters  of  the  Red  sea  were  divided,  and  a  won- 
derful passage  made  for  the  Israelites  to  go  through ;  and 
Pharaoh,  with  the  choicest  forces  of  his  kingdom,  attempting 
to  follow  them,  were  all  drowned.  Upon  this  memorable 
transaction,  an  old  poet  has  these  lines : 

The  haughty  monarch,  with  a  heart  elate^ 
Resolved  to  follow,  and  to  tempt  his  fate. 
He  rush'd  into  the  deep,  the  waters  close. 
And  with  impetuous  rage  his  pride  oppose : 
They  cover  all  his  host,  and,  in  their  course. 
Sweep  away  60,000  foot,  and  50,000  horse. 

This  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians  was  brought  to  pass  about 
797  years  after  the  Deluge. 

Niul,  observing  from  his  ships  that  Pharaoh  and  the 
Egyptian  army  were  destroyed,  resolved  to  return,  and  to 
fix  himself  and  his  people  in  their  former  settlement :  he 
brought  his  ships  to  land,  and  went  on  shore  with  all  his 
followers.  After  this  enterprize  he  had  many  children,  and 
lived  till  his  sons  were  able  to  bear  arms,  and  then  died, 
leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  valiant  princes  of  his  age.  Gadelas,  after  the  decease 
of  his  father,  took  upon  him  the  command,  and  admitted  his 
mother  Scota  into  a  share  of  the  government,  and  they 
reigned  together  with  great  wisdom  and  unanimity. 
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It  was  observed  before  that  Moses  had  prophesied,  that 
the  countries  wherever  Gadelas  or  any  of  his  posterity  should 
inhabit,  should  not  be  infested  with  any  poisonous  creature ; 
and  he  likewise  added  this  prediction,  that  the  posterity  of 
this  prince  should  encourage  the  sciences,  and  be  the  con- 
stant patrons  of  poets,  philosophers,  historians,  and  men  of 
learning  in  all  professions.  Tnis  account  we  receive  from 
an  ancient  poet,  in  the  following  verses,  to  be  found  in  the 
Psalter  na  rann : 

The  holy  prophet  was  inspir'd  to  see 

Into  events  otdark  futurity  ; 

And  said,  for  thee,  young  prince,  has  heav*n  in  store, 

Blessings  that  mortals  scarce  enjoy'd  before  ; 

For  wheresoever  thy  royal  line  shaU  come. 

Fruitful  shall  be  their  land,  and  safe  their  home  ; 

No  poisonous  snake  or  serpent  shall  deface 

The  beauty  of  the  field,  or  taint  the  gra^  ; 

No  noisome  reptile  with  envenom'd  teeth. 

Nor  deaijly  insect  with  infectious  breath. 

Shall  ever  bloat  that  land,  or  be  the  cause  of  death  : 

But  innocence  and  arts  shall  flourish  there. 

And  learning  in  its  lovely  shapes  appear. 

The  poets  there,  shall  in  their  songs  proclaim 

Tl^  glorious  acts  and  never-dying  name. 
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Gadelas  had  a  son  bom  him  in  Egypt,  whom  he  named 
Easru ;  he  was  the  father  of  Sru,  who  possessed  and  ruled 
over  the  territory  of  his  ancestors.  The  successor  of  Pharaoh 
Cingcris,  who  perished  in  the  Red  sea  with  his  whole  ieumy, 
was  Pharaoh  an  Tuir ;  he  was  a  prince  of  a  military  dispo- 
sition, and  recruited  the  forces  of  his  kingdom  after  tnat 
wonderful  overthrow  in  his  predecessor's  reign.  The  kings 
of  Egypt  were  successively  caUed  Pharaohs,  till  the  time  of 
PharaoQ  Nectonebus,  who  was  the  fifteenth  in  succession 
from  Pharaoh  Cingcris,  that  possessed  the  throne  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  POSTE- 
RITY  OF  NIVL  AND  HIS  PEOPLE  OUT  OF  EGYPT, 
BY  PHARAOH  AN  TUIR. 

Pharaoh  an  Tuir,  upon  his  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Egjrpt,  immediately  set  himself  to  repair  the  loss  sustained 
in  the  last  reign  ;  and  raised  a  numerous  army,  with  a  desi^ 
of  revenge  upon  the  posterity  of  Niul,  and  the  Gadelians,  for 
seizing  we  snipping,  and  assisting  the  Israelites  with  pro- 
visions when  they  encamped  upon  the  borders  of  the  Red  sea : 
and  when  he  had  completed  his  forces,  he  marched  towarda 
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the  eountry  of  Capacirunt,  and  entered  it  with  fire  and 
sword.  Walsingham,  in  his  book  called  Hypodigma,  gives 
the  same  account,  where  he  says  :*  "  The  Egyptians  being 
oyerwhelmed  by  the  Red  sea,  those  that  remained  drove  out 
a  Scythian  prince,  who  resided  ameng  them,  lest  he  should 
take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  government,  and  make 
an  attempt  upon  the  crown.  When  he  was  expelled  the 
country^mth  all  his  followers,  he  came  to  Spain,  where  he 
and  his  people  lived  p[iany  years,  and  became  numerous,  and 
from  thence  they  came  into  Ireland." 

We  are  to  observe^  that  this  Scythian  prince  was  Sru,  the 
son  of  Easru,  son  of  Gadelas,  and  not  Gadelas  himseU*,  as 
Hector  Boetius,  and  some  ignorant  ]fnglish  writers  that 
followed  him,  take  the  freedom  to  assert.  But  sucb  pre- 
tenders to  history  will  be  of  no  authority,  when  compared 
•with  the  testimony  of  the  Irish  chronicles,  which  affirm  posi- 
tively, that  Gadelas.  was  the  son  of  Seota,  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  Cingcris,  king  of  Egypt ;  that  he  remained  there 
his  life  time,  and  there  died.  We  are  informed  by  the  same 
records,  that  this  prince  never  came  out  of  Greece,  as  others 
imagine  ;  but  his  father,  who  was  Niul,  the  son  of  Feniusa 
Farsa,  came  directly  from  Scythia.  Nor  is  the  account  of 
Walsingham  to  be  whoUy  credited ;  for  this  Sru,  upon  his 
expulsion  from  Egypt,  did  not  direct  his  course  towards 
Spain,  but  arrived  in  Scythia,  and  it  was  Dagha,  the  son  of 
Bratha,  the  fifteenth  descendant  from  Sru,  that  came  first 
into  Spain,  as  the  antiquities  of  Ireland  inform  us.  How- 
ever, it  is  certain,  that  Sru  was  the  commander  and  prince 
of  the  Gad^ans,  in  their  voyage  from  Egypt,  when  they 
were  driven  out  by  Pharaoh  an  Tuir.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  authority  of  Giolla  Caomhan,  a  celebrated  poet,  who 
wrote  a  poem  upon  the  subject  while  he  was  at  sea,  and  has 
these  verses : 

Sru,  son  of  Easm,  son  of  Gadelas, 
4        The  founder  of  the  great  Gadelian  race. 
Left  the  Egyptian  shore,  expell'd  by  force. 
And  sail'd  with  four  ships.     He  had  in  every  trans^rt 
Twenty-fi^e  nobles  of  the  chiefest  raak, 
Attended  by  their  virtuous  ladies. 

The  Irish  records  of  the  best  authority  agree,  that  Gade- 
las, and  his  son  Easru,  lived  and  died  m  Egypt,  and  that 

*  Efi^tiis  in  marl  Rubro  submersis,  illi  qui  superfuerunt  expulerunt 
a  se  quendam  nobilem  Scjthicum  qui  deffeoat  apud  eos,  ne  dominium 
super  eos  invaderet.  Expulsus  ille  cum  tamilia,  pcrvenit  ad  Hispania^n, 
uhi  et  habitavit  annis  multis  et  prc^enies  ipsins,  iamiliaD  multae  multipli- 
cata  est  oimis,  et  inde  venerunt  m  Hibemiam. 
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Sru,  the  boh  of  Eaaru,  son  of  Gadclas,  was  the  commander 
of  the  Gadeliaos  in  this  expedition.  He  landed  with  his  fol- 
lowers in  the  island  of  Crete,  where  he  died ;  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  government  hy  Eibher,  or  Heber  Scot,  his 
Bon,  who  was  the  head  of  that  people,  and  sailed  with  them 
from  Crete,  and  brought  them  to  Scythia. 

There  is  an  author  of  some  note,  who  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  Irish  and  Scots  were  generally,  called  Scots".irom  this 
Helicr  Scot,  who  sailed  with  the  Gadelians  from  Crete  to 
Scythia,  because  the  word  Scot  sieiiifies  a  soldier,  or  a  man 
of  valour  j  and  it  is  certain,  that  this  prince  was  a  person  of 
great  bravery,  and  an  expert  bowman,  from  whom,  this  wri- 
ter supposes,  that  his  posterity  were  called  Scots,  and  made 
use  of  bows  and  arrows  in  their  wars  and  huntings,  after  the 
example  of  their  ancestors,  till  late  years,  when  they  thought 
proper  fo  use  other  weapons.  But  I  am  not  to  believe  this 
author,  when  he  contradicts  the  evidence  of  the  most  ancient 
of  the  Irish  chronicles,  which  assert,  that  the  GadeUans  in 
general  wore  called  Scots,  because  they  originally  came  out 
of  Scythia. 

Gadclas,  we  are  to  observe,  was  contemporary  with  Moses, 
and  was  eighty  years  old  when  Pharaoh  and  his  army  were 
destroyed  in  the  Red  sea.  The  fourth  descendant  from  him, 
in  a  direct  line,  was  this  Heber  Scot,  son  of  Sru,  son  of 
Easru,  son  of  Gadelas,  who  was  bom  in  Egypt  before  the 
Gadelians  were  expelled  thence.  Some  antiquaries  imagine, 
that  it  was  440  years  from  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  till 
the  sons  of  king  Milesius  arrived  in  Ireland ;  and  this  account 
ia  confirmed  by  an  old  poet,  in  these  lines  : 

From  the  destruction  of  Phoraob  CinE^crui, 
Till  the  descendants  of  Milesius  s^led 
From  Spun,  and  landed  on  the  Irish  shore. 
Was  fort;  and  four  hiuidrc>d  years. 

The  Book  of  Conquests,  or  Invasions,  computes  but  283 
years  from  the  time  that  Moses  governed  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt  till  the  sons  of  Milesius  arrived  in  Ireland  ;  and  the 
Irish  chronicles  agree,  that  the  posterity  of  Milesius  first  in- 
vaded the  country  1008  years  afler  the  Flood.  The  book 
above-mentioned  reckons,  that  it  was  three  hundred  years 
after  the  Deluge  when  Partholanus  came  into  Ireland ;  that 
his  posterity  continued  there  300  years,  and  that  the  country 
was  uninhabited  and  waste  thirty  years,  after  the  extinction 
of  the  Partholanians.  till  the  Clana  Neimbidh,  or  the  poste- 
rity of  Neracdius,  lauded  upon  the  coast.  The  Nemedinns 
goterned   the   island   2^f   years ;    the    Firbolgs   succeeded 
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them,  and  reigned  36  years ;  they  were  subdued  by  the 
Tuatha  de  Danans,  who  were  governors  of  the  country  197 
years ;  and,  by  adding  the  whole  numbers  together,  they 
amount  to  1080  years,  which  is  the  distance  of  time  agreed 
to  be  from  the  Deluge  till  the  posterity  of  Milesius  first  came 
into  Ireland.  If  this  computation  be  compared  with  the  797 
years,  that  were  between  tne  Flood  and  the  government  of 
Moses  over  the, Israelites,  it  will  appear  evidently,  that  from 
that  time  till  the  arrival  of  the  Milesians  in  Ireland,  there 
passed  no  more  than  283  years  ;  so  that  the  above  supposi- 
tion is  false,  and  without  authority,  which  asserts,  that  the 
posterity  of  Milesius  landed  in  Ireland  440  years  after  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites  though  the  Red  sea. 

Some  antiquaries  are  of  opinion,  that  when  Sru  and  his 
followers  set  sail  from  Egypt,  he  steered  west  and  by  north 
into  the  ^gean  sea,  and  left  Trepofane,  by  some  called 
Tarobain,  and  Asia  Minor  upon  his  right  hand,  and  so  he 
sailed  round  the  coast  of  Asia  northwards  upon  the  left,  and 
from  thence  westwards  to  mount  Rifie,  on  the  west  and  by 
the  north  side  of  Asia ;  he  steered  then  into  the  narrow  sea 
that  divides  Europe  from  Asia,  and  from  thence  into  Scythia. 
But  it  is  certain,  that  this  was  not  the  course  by  whicn  Sru 
attempted  to  steer  from  Egypt  into  Scythia ;  for  he  began 
his  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nile,  and  so  sailed  to 
the  island  of  Crete,  now  called  Candia,  where  he  continued  till 
he  died;  and  as  an  evidence  that  some  of  his  posterity  remain 
there  to  this  day,  no  serpent  or  venomous  creature  will  live 
in  the  place,  which  is  as  free  from  those  creatures  as  the 
country  of  Ireland.  From  Crete  the  Gadelians  sailed 
through  the  JSgean  sea  into  Pontus  Euxinus,  and  up  the 
river  Tanais  as  far  as  navigable,  and  then  marched  his  men 
under  the  conduct  of  Heber  Scot  before-mentioned,  who  was 
their  commander  in  all  their  voyages  and  adventures.  If  it 
should  be  thought  impossible  to  come  by  sea  from  Egypt 
into  Scythia,  wnich  was  a  kingdom  of  great  extent  in  those 
times,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  historians  in  their  ac- 
^  counts  of  Scythia  agree,  that  the  river  Tanais  runs  into 

/  Pontus  Euxinus,  which  hath  communication  with  the  -^gean, 

and  the  Mgean  with  the  Mediterranean,  which  sea  extends 
to  the  coasts  of  Egypt,  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and 
Tanais  was  always  accounted  to  be  a  river  of  Scythia.  He- 
rodotus, in  his  fourth  book,  gives  this  description  of  the  river 
Tanais  ;*  "  The  river  Tanais,  which  divides  Asia  from 
Europe,  is  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  rivers  of  Scythia." 

•    Tanais    fluvius,  dividens    Asiam    ab   Europa,  enumerature  inter 
flumina  qtue  apud  Scythas  sunt. 


> 
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When  the  Gadelians  arrived  in  Scythia,  from  whence 
they  originally  descended,  they  were  harassed  with  continual 
wars  by  their  kindred,  the  posterity  of  Nenuall,  the  son  of 
Feniusa  Farsa,  king  of  Scytnia,  who  were  afraid  they  would 
put  in  some  clsiim  to  the  government  of  the  country  ;  and  in 
one  of  the  engagements  between  them,  Agnon,  the  son  of 
Tait,  the  son  of  Heber  Scot,  fought  hand  to  hand  with  his 
own  cousin  Reffleior,  the  son  of  Riffil,  the  son  Nenuall,  and 
king  of  Scythia,  and  slew  him.  Their  dissensions  continued 
seven  years ;  as  the  old  poet,  Giolla  Caomhan,  observes  in 
the  verses  following,  extracted  from  the  poem  which  begins 
thus :  Gaodhal  glas  otaid  Gaoidhill. 

For  seven  long  years  th^  Scythian  wars  continued. 
Till  Reffleior  (engaged  with  the  valiant  Agnon) 
Was  slain. 


THE     EXPULSION    OF     THE     GADELIANS     OUT     OF 

SCYTHIA. 

When  Reffleior,  king  of  Scythia,  was  slam,  he  had  two 
sons,  Nenual  and  Riffil,  who  resolved  to  revenge  their  father's 
death,  and,  with  a  great  army  thev  had  raised,  to  drive  the 
Gadelians  out  of  the  countrv-  The  Gadelians,  unable  to 
engage  with  the  Scythian  forces,  consulted  together,  and 
came  to  a  resolution  to  leave  the  country  before  they  were 
pressed  to  a  battle ;  and  accordingly  they  retired  with  all 
possible  speed  into  the  territories  of  the  Amazons,  where 
they  contitiued  for  the  space  of  a  year,  under  the  conduct  of 
Achioin  and  Hober,  the  two  sons  of  Tait,  son  of  Agnamon, 
son  of  Beogamon,  son  of  Heber  Scot,  son  of  Sru,  son  of 
Easru,  son  of  Gadelas. 

Adnoin  had  three  sons,  whose  names  were  Ealloid,  Lamh- 
fionn  and  Lamfhglas  ;  Heber  had  two  sons,  Caicer  and  Cing; 
Adnoin  died.  After  they  had  continued  for  the  space  of  a 
year  in  that  country,  the  Gadelians  set  to  sea  in  three  ships, 
threescore  persons  m  each  ship,  and  every  third  person  had 
a  wife.  In  this  voyace  they  had  six  commander£( ;  and  they 
sailed  westwards  tiU  they  came  into  the  narrow  sea  that  flows 
from  the  Northern  ocean,  where  they  were  surprised  with  a 
violent  storm,  that  drove  them  upon  an  island  called  Caronia, 
in  the  Pontic  sea.  In  this  island  they  staid  a  year  and  a 
quarter ;  and  here  Heber,  the  son  of  Tait,  and  Lamfhglas, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Adnoin  died,  and  were  interred  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity,  if  we  consider  the  rudeness  and  simpli- 
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citj  of  those  times.  The  principal  commanders  in  this 
voyage  were  EaUold,  Lamhfionn,  Cing  and  Caicer.  They 
were  persons  tolerably  experienced  in  adventures,  and  di- 
rected their  voyage  with  great  skill ;  but  they  encountered 
great  I  difficulties,  partly  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  in  some  measure  to  the  rocks  that  lay  concealed 
under  water,  and  made  sailing  extremely  dangerous.  Un- 
certain which  way  to  steer  their  course,  they  applied  them- 
selves to  Caicer  tor  advice.  This  person  was  a  principal 
druid  amon^  them,  and  by  his  prophetic  knowledge  informed 
them,  that  tnere  was  no  country  ordained  for  them  to  inhabit 
till  they  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  a  certain  western  isle, 
which  was  Ireland ;  but  that  it  was  decreed  they  should  never 
set  foot  in  that  country,  yet  it  should  be  enjoyed  by  their  pos- 
terity. It  must  be  understood,  that  a  druid  signifies  a  pnest, 
and  a  person  of  singular  learning  and  wisdom ;  and  the  Gade- 
lians  were  always  happy  in  the  attendance  of  some  of  these 
extraordinary  sages,  m  all  their  travel^  and  adventures,  till 
the^  came  to  Ireknd,  aiid  afterwards  to  the  birth  of  Christ, 
which  put  an  end  to  their  idolatry  and  pagan  priesthood. 

The  Gadelians,  overawed  by  this  prediction,  proceeded 
in  their  voyage,  and  landed^  in  Gothland,  where  liamhQonn 
had  a  son  of  uncommon  wisdom  and  courage,  who  was  called 
Heber  Glunfionn.  In  this  country  these  pjeople  continued 
thirty  years,  and  some  of  their  posterity  are  inhabitants  there 
to  tins  day ;  as  the  learned  GioUa  Caomhan  relates  in  a  poem 
of  his  in  ilia  manner :     . 

The  warlike  sons  of  the  Gadelian  race 
Remain'd  among  the  Goths  for  thir^  years, 
And  there  shall  some  of  their  posterity 
Remain  till  the  world's  end. 

But  we  have  Irish  records  of  great  authority,  which  con- 
tradict this  account,  and  assert  that  the  Gadelians  continued 
in  Gothland  an  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  this  appears  to 
be  the  truest  computation ;  font  is  certain  that  eight  gene- 
rations of  that  people  died  in  that  country.  The  eight  suc- 
cessive descendants  from  Heber  Glunfionn  to  Bratha  are 
these  :  Bratha  the  son  of  Deaghatha,  son  of  Earchada,  son 
of  AUoid,  son  of  Nuagatt,  son  of  Nenuaill,  son  of  Eibric, 
son  of  Heber  Glunfionn,  who  was  bom  in  Gothland,  the  son 
of  Lamhfionn,  the  principal  commander  that  conducted  the 
Gadelians  into  that  country ;  and  since  it  is  impossible  to 
think  that  the  space  of  thirty  years  could  consume  eight 
venerations,  the  last  computation  we  must  depend  upon  as 
Best  authority. 
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Other  chronicles  assert  that  the  Gadelians  continued  in 
Gothland  three  hundred  years ;  yet  this  account  is  far  from 
being  true,  because  the  histories  of  the  several  invasions  of 
the  island  agree  that  there  were  not  complete  three  hundred 
years,  from  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  hia  army  in  the 
Ked  sea,  till  the  son  of  king  Milesius  landed  upon  tne  Irish 
coast.  This  computation  therefore  must  be  raise,  because 
within  that  space  of  time  it  was  that  the  Gadelians  finished 
all  their  voyages  and  travels,  from  Egypt  to  Crete,  from 
Crete  to  Scythia,  from  Scythia  to  Gothland,  from  Gothland 
to  Spahi,  from  Spain  back  to  Scythia,  from  S^thia  to 
Egypt,  from  Egypt  to  Thrace,  from  Thrace  to  Gothland, 
from  Gothland  to  Spain,  and  from  thence  to  Ireland. ' 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  MILESIANS   FROM  GOTHLAND 

TO  SPAIN. 

Bratha,  the  son  of  Deaghatha,  the  eighth  descendant  from 
Heber  Glunfionn,  was  the  principal  commander  in  the  voyage, 
and  conducted  the  Gadelians  from  Gothland  into  Spain.  He 
had  but  four  transports,  and  disposed  24  men,  and  as  many 
women,  and  four  mariners,  in  every  ship.  The  ofiicers  who 
commanded  under  Bratha  in  his  expedition,  were  Oige,  Vige, 
(the  two  sons  of  Ealloid,  the  son  of  Nianuall,)  Mantan,  and 
Caicer.  He  sailed  from  Gothland,  with  Crete  upon  his  left 
hand,  and  steered  south-west  of  Europe,  and  so  landed  in 
Spmn.  The  posterity  of  Tubal,  the  son  of  Japhet,  were  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  at  that  time  ;  and  with  them  the 
GadeUans,  upon  theilr  arrival,  fought  many  desperate  en- 
gagements, and  came  off  victorious*  over  the  natives  in  many 
battles.  About  that  time  the  family  of  Ealloid  were  all 
swept  away  by  a  dreadful  pestilence,  except  ten  persons,  who 
increased  and  multiplied,  and  in  a  few  years  in  great  measure 
supplied  the  loss.  ^ 

Bratha  had  a  -son  bom  to  him  in  Spain,  whom  he  called 
Breogan,  who  proved  to  be  a  prince  of  great  bravery  and 
military  conduct,  and,  with  his  bold  Gadelians,  engaged  the 
Spaniards  in  many  bloody  battles,  and  always  fought  with 
success.  It  was  he  that  built  Brigantia,  near  Cruinc ;  and 
from  him  the  city  had  the  name  of  Bragansa,  as  the  learned 
Giolla  Cftomhan  observes  in  these  lines : 

The  brave  Breogan  chasM  the  Spanish  troops, 
FoUow'd  by  victory  where'er  he  fought. 
And  rais'd  the  city  of  Brigantia. 

This  warlike  prince  had  ten   sons ;    their  names   were 

R 
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Cuidlmie,  Cuala,  Blath,  Aibhle,  Nar,  Breogha,  Fuad, 
Muirtneimhne,  Ith,  and  BiUe,  as  the  same  author  mentions 
in  this  manner : 

Ten  were  the  sons  of  Breoffan,  their  names 
Breagha,  Foady  Mairtheimnne^  Sula» 
Cuaugne,  BlaUi>  Aibhle,  Nar,  Ith,  and  Bille. 

The  famous  Gallamh,  who  was  called  Milesius  of  Spain, 
was  the  son  of  Bille,  son  of  Breogan,  who,  though  he  be  the 
last  named  of  all  the  brothers,  yet  the  most  authentic  records 
of  the  kingdom  allow  him  to  be  the  eldest  son.  The  family 
of  Breogan  obtained  such  a  character  amon^  the  Spaniards, 
that,  by  the  assistance  of  their  hardy  Gadelians,  they  almost 
made  a  conquest  of  the  whole  country,  and  obtained  some  of 
the  principal  oflSces  in  the  government.  The  young  prince 
Galiamh,  was  the  son  of  Bale,  and  after  he  haa  fought  with 
great  bravery  in  many  engagements  against  the  natives,  he 
resolved  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Scythia,  to  visit  his  royal 
relations  in  that  country.  Accordingly  he  fitted  out  thirty 
ships,  and  when  he  had  furnished  his  fleet  with  sufficient 
necessaries  and  provisions,  he  manned  it  with  the  jstoutest  of 
the  Gadelian  troops,  and  weighed  anchor.  He  steered  his 
course  through  the  western  sea  till  he  came  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  passing  by  Scythia  and  Crete,  he  sailed 
northwards,  through  the  ^gean  into  the  Euxine  sea,  and  so 
entering  the  river  Tanais  he  landed  in  Scythia.  He  imme- 
diately despatched  a  courier  to  the  Scythian  court,  to  give 
notice  to  Reffleoir,  the  king,  of  his  arrival.  This  prince  was 
related  to  Reffleoir,  the  son  of  Riffil  above-mentioned.  The 
king  of  Scythia  received  this  visit  with  great  civility,  and  by 
his  messengers  invited  him  and  his  retmue  to  court,  where 
the  Spaniard  behaved  himself  with  so  much  gallantry,  that  he 
soon  found  a  way  into  the  affections  of  the  king,  who  made 
him  his  prime  minister,  and  generallissimo  of  all  his  forces,  and 
bestowed  his  daughter  upon  him,  whose  name  was  Seang, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Donn  and  Aireach  Feabhruadh. 
Milesius,  having  the  sole  command  of  the  army,  suppressed 
the  growing  power  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  enlarged  the 
boimds  of  that  monarchy,  and  in  many  battles  subdued  all 
the  enemies  of  the  Scythian  nation.  By  the  continued  course 
of  his  victories,  he  became  the  darling  of  the  populace,  which 
raised  a  jealousy  in  the  king,  who  resolved  to  crush  and  put 
an  end  to  his  greatness,  lest  his  ambition,  supported  by  the 
love  of  the  people,  should  animate  him  to  make  attempts  upon 
the  government,  and  to  fix  himself  on  the  throne ;  and  there- 
fore he  determined,  when  a  proper  opportunity  offered,  to 
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(lespatcli  him.  MUesius,  informed  of  his  hail  design,  assem- 
bled the  prinoipal  officers  of  his  Gadelians,  and  they  came  to 
K  resolution  of  forcing  their  way  into  the  palace,  and  killing 
the  king,  which  they  immediately  put  in  execution :  then  they 
retired  to  their  shipping,  and  left  Scythia.  They  went  on 
board  in  the  river  Tanaia,  and  sailed  through  the  Euxine  and 
the  ^gean  seas,  till  they  came  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  so 
they  steered  towards  the  river  Nile,  and  landed  on  the  coast 
of  £gypt.  When  Milesiusandhis  attendants  came  onshore, 
he  sent  messengers  to  Pharaoh  Nectonebus,  the  Egyptian 
king,  to  notify  his  arrival,  who  returned  him  his  compliments, 
and  invited  nim  with  great  civility  to  the  Egyptian  court. 
He  assigned  a  tract  of  land  for  the  support  of^lhe  Gadelian 
forces,,  and  entertained  Milesius  aa  became  the  dignity  of  his 
character.  This  transaction  is  confinned  by  the  testimony 
of  the  learned  GioUa  Caomhan,  in  this  manner : 

Miletus  a\vw  the  monarch  in  bis  palace, 
Auuted  hv  his  brave  Gadelian  troopa. 
Then  Biul'a  BWsv,  End  left  th'  ongrate^  shore. 
And  landed  on  the  Egyptian  coast. 

In  this  voyage  Milesius  was  followed  by  hia  two  sons, 
Donn  and  Aireach  Feabhruadh,  whom  he  had  by  the  princess 
Seang,  the  daughter  of  Reffleoir,  but  she  died  before  he  left 
Scythia.  The  Gadelians,  when  they  arrived  in  Egypt, 
found  that  country  engaged  in  a  desperate  war  with  the 
Ethiopians.  Pharaoh  Nectonebus,  observing  the  valour  of 
Milesius,  and  finding  him  to  be  an  expert  soldier,  made  him 
the  general  of  the  Egyptian  forces,  and  depended  upon  hia 
conduct  in  the  whole  management  of  the  war.  He  first 
reduced  his  troops  to  a  strict  military  discipline,  and  marched 
his  army  against  the  Ethiopians,  and  engaging  in  many 
bloody  encounters,  victory  was  always  on  his  side ;  and  he 
made  that  use  of  success,  that  at  last  he  quite  broke  the 
spirits  of  hia  enemy's  soldiery,  and  made  them  tributaries  tO 
the  crown  of  Egypt.  The  war  being  thus  fortunately  ended 
by  the  bravery  and  conduct  of  Milesius,  his  fame  spread  into 
ah  the  adjacent  countries,  and  he  was  so  well  esteemed  in  the 
Egyptian  court,  that  Pharaoh  Nectonebus  gave  him  in  mar- 
riage the  princess  Scota,  his  daughter,  a  lady  of  great  virtue, 
and  of  excellent  beauty.  This  princess  was  called  Scota, 
for  the  same  reason  that  Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh 
Cingcris,  who  perished  in  the  Red  sea  in  pursuit  of  the 
Israelites,  obtained  that  name,  who  was  the  wife  of  the  famous 
Niut,  the  ^eat  ancestor  of  the  Gadelians.  Milesius,  by  this 
princesB,  in  Egypt,  had  two  sons,  Heberus  Fionn  and  Aim- 
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hemn.  Upon  his  arrival  in  that  country,  he  appointed 
twelve  of  the  most  ingenious  youths  that  came  over  with  him, 
to  'he  instructed  in  the  curious  arts  and  sciences  of  Egypt, 
witii  a  design,  when  they  were  perfect  masters  in  their  severed 
professions,  to  teach  his  own  countrymen  the  trades  and 
mysteries  of  the  Egyptians. 

When  he  had  contmued  seven  years  in  Egypt  he  remem- 
bered the  remarkable  prediction  of  Caicer,  the  principal 
druid,  who  foretold  that  the  posterity  of  Gadelas  should 
obtain  the  possession  of  a  western  island,  which  was  Ireland, 
and  there  inhabit.  Confiding  in  the  truth  of  this  prophecy, 
he  fitted  out  sixty  ships,  and  furnished  them  with  provisions 
necessary  for  a  voyage,  then  takiuj?  leave  of  the  Egyptian 
court,  he  went  on  board  with  his  feUowers,  and  sailed  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Nile  into  the  Mediterranean  till  he 
came  near  Thrace,  where  he  landed :  in  this  place  the  prin- 
cess Scota  was  delivered  of  a  son,  whom  he  named  Ir.  Soon 
after  Milesius  and  his  people  left  Thrace,  and  crossed  many 
countries  till  he  came  to  another  island  called  Gothiana, 
which  lies  in  the  narrow  sea  (now  called  the  British  sea)  that 
divides  the  Baltic  from  the  ocean  northwards.  Here  ho 
continued  for  some  time,  and  in  this  isle  his  wife  Scota  was 
delivered  of  another  son,  whom  he  named  Solpa  :  he  was  the 
sixth  son  of  Milesius,  and  was  afterwards  called  the  swords- 
man. From  hence  he  sailed  with  his  Gadelians  till  he  arrived 
at  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts,  formerly  called  Albania,  now 
Scotland.  Here  he  landed,  and  plundered  all  the  country 
that  lay  upon  the  coasts,  and  conveying  his  booty  on  ship- 
board ne  sailed  away,  leaving  Britain  on  his  right  hand,  and 
having  France  west  by  south  upon  the  left,  he  arrived  upon 
the  coast  of  Biscay,  or  Biscany,  in  Spain,  where  he  unladed 
his  ships,  and  set  all  his  people  on  shore. 

The  certainty  of  his  arrival  was  soon  spread  over  all  Bis- 
cany, and  was  carried  with  all  possible  speed  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  He  found  the  Spaniards  in  the  most  deplorable 
circumstances,  over-run  by  the  Goths  and  other  plundering 
foreigners,  who  took  the  opportunity  of  his  abseiice,  and 
ransacked  the  whole  country.  Milesius,  resolving  to  prevent 
the  farther  incursions  of  these  barbarians,  and  deliver  his 
subjects  from  the  tyranny  of  these  invaders,  summoned  the 
whole  force  of  the  Gadelians  that  continued  in  Spain,  and 
forming  them  into  regular  troops,  he  joined  them  with  those 
that  foUowed  him  in  his  voyages,  and  oflered  battle  to  the 
Goths  and  their  auxiliary  foreigners,  and  put  them  to  a  gen- 
eral rout.  He  pursued  his  blow,  and  with  the  same  good 
fortune  defeated  them  in  fifty-four  several  battles,  and  quite 
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drove  them  out  of  the  kingfdom.  By  this  means  Milesius  and 
his  relations,  who  were  tne  family  of  Breogan,  the  son  of 
Bratha,  became  masters  of  almost  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Spmn. 

The  sons  of  Milesius  were,  in  the  whole,  thirty-two,  and 
twenty-four  of  them  were  illegitimate :  he  had  eight  sons  by 
his  two  wiv^  Seang,  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Scythia,  and 
the  princess  Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  Nectonebus, 
king  of  Egypt ;  but  no  more  than  eight,  which  he  had  by  his 
wives,  arrived  in  Ireland,  as  the  poet  testifies  in  this  man- 
ner 2 

Mflesios^  the  warlike  Spanish  king, 
Had  two-and-thirty  sons,  and  heroes  all. 
But  only  eight  bom  from  the  marriage  bed« 
Arrived  in  Ireland. 

Twenty-four  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  we  observed,  were 
bom  to  him  by  his  concubines,  before  he  began  his  voyage 
from  Spain  to  Scythia ;  the  other  eight  legitimate  princes  he 
hadby  nis  two  wives.  Seang,  the  daughter  of  Reffleoir, 
king  of  Scythia,  bore  him  two  sons  in  that  country,  Donn 
and  Aireach  Feabhruadh  ;  and  Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
raoh Nectonebus,  king  of  Egypt,  was  the  mother  of  the 
remaining  six;  their  names  were  Ueber  Fionn  and  Aimhergin, 
who  were  bom  in  Egypt ;  Ir  bom  in  the  island  Irene,  situ- 
sted  in  the  Thracian  sea;  Colpa,  called  the  swordsman, 
bom  in  Gothiana  ;  and  Aranann  and  Heremon,  bom  in 
Galieia.  This  is  observed  by  a  poet  of  great  antiquity  in 
the  following  lines : 

The  valiant  Gallamh,  who  was  called  Milesius, 
And  fought  a  thousand  battles  with  success. 
Had  eight  young  princes  of  his  royal  blood ; 
Aireacn  Feabhruadh,  and  the  noble  Donn, 
Both  bom  in  Scythia  ;  near  the  river  Nile, 
In  Egypt,  Heber  Fionn  and  Aimhergin 
Drew  their  first  breath  ;  the  most  courageous  Ir, 
A  hero,  who  in  fight  surpassed  them  all. 
Born  in  Irene,  near  the  Thracian  shore  ; 
Colpa,  a  prince  that  well  could  wield  a  sword. 
The  princes  Arannan  and  Heremon, 
Bom  in  the  tower  of  Brigantia. 

The  children  of  Breogan,  the  son  of  Bratha,  increased  in 
Spain  to  be  a  numerous  progeny,  and  had  that  confidence  in 
the  courage  of  their  soldiers,  that  they  resolved  to  attempt  a 
conauest  of  some  other  country,  and  make  it  a  place  for  tneir 
abode.     They  came  into  this  design,  because  tncrc  hadbcca 
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a  great  scarcity  of  com  and  other  provisions  in  Spain,  occa- 
sioned by  the  burning  heats  and  diyness  of  the  seasons ;  and 
they  were  so  continually  alarmed  with  the  inroads  of  the 
Goths  and- other  foreigners,  that  they  were  obliged  to  be 
perpetually  in  the  field  in  arms,  for  fear  of  being  surprised. 
The  prinelpal  persons  of  that  family  met  in  councu,  to  debate 
upon  this  important  subject,  to  come  to  a  resolution  which 
way  they  should  steer  their  course,  and  wbo  was  the  most 
I'^roper  to  employ  in  the  discovery  of  a  country,  that  was  ca- 
pable of  supporting  themselves  and  their  people.  After  fre- 
quent consultations  upon  this  affair,  they  agreed  unanimously 
to  despach  Ith,  the  son  of  Breogan,  a  prince  of  great  valour 
and  penetration,  and  possessed  of  many  other  excellent 
qualities,  to  make  a  discovery  of  the  western  island,  which 
by  an  old  prediction  was  foretold  should  be  inhabited  by  that 
family.  When  this  prophecy  of  the  learned  druid  Caicer 
was  mentioned  in  the  council,  the  Gadelians  were  transported 
with  joy,  and  depended  upon  success  in  the  undertaking ;  and 
Ith  with  great  satisfaction  accepted  of  the  chief  command  in 
that  intended  expedition.  The  place  where  this  assembly 
met  to  consult  was  Bragansa  or  Brigantia,  in  Galicia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Spain. 

This  was  certainly  the  occasion 'of  the  voyage  of  Ith,  the 
son  of  Breogan,  to  Ireland ;  and  what  some  miagine  is  more 
than  a  fiction,  that  he  discovered  the  island  in  a  starry  winter 
night,  with  a  telescope,  from  the  top  of  the  tower  of  Brigan- 
tia;  for  we  have  the  greatest  autnority  from  the  ancient 
chronicles  of  Ireland,  to  believe  that  there  was  a  strict  friend- 
ship and  correspondence  by  navigation  and  traffic,  between 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Irisn,  from  the  time  that  Eochaidh, 
the  son  of  Eire,  the  last  king  of  the  Firbolgs  in  Ireland, 
was  married  to  Tailte,  the  daughter  of  Maghmore,  king  of 
Spidn ;  so  that  the  people  of  the  two  nations  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  one  anotner  long  before  Ith,  the  son  of  Breogan, 
was  bom.  And  this  account  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  credit 
of  that  idle  fancy,  that  Ith,  and  the  family  of  Breogan,  first 
discovered  the  country  of  Ireland  with  an  optical  instrument, 
from  the  top  of  the  tower  of  Brigantia ;  and  puts  it  beyond 
dispute,  that  there  was  loi^  before  a  constant  lamiliarity  and 
acquaintance  between  the  Irish  and  the  Spaniards. 

Ith,  who,  as  we  observed  before,  was  a  prince  of  great 
leaming  and  prudence,  was  of  an  enterprising  genius,  and 
furnished  with  many  other  princely  accomplishments,  fitted  out 
a  ship  with  provisions  ana  necessaries,  and  manned  her  with 
150  of  the  most  resolute  and  hardy  soldiers  of  the  Gadelians. 
He  took  with  him  on  board  his  son  Lughaidh  or  Laugadius, 
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weighed  anchor,  and  set  sail  for  Ireland.  He  arrived  upon 
the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  and  when  he  had  landed  his 
men,  he  sacrificed  mth  great  devotion  to  Neptune,  the  god 
of  the  seas,  but  the  omens  were  not  propitious.  A  number 
of  the  inhabitants  soon  came  to  the  shore,  and  called  to 'him, 
in  Irish,  to  know  his  business,  and  the  country  he  was  of ;  he 
answered  them  distinctly  in  the  same  language,  and  told  them, 
that  he  waa  of  the  same  tribe,  descended  from  the  great 
Magog  as  well  as  themselves ;  and  that  the  original  Irish  was ' 
the  language  in  use,  and  inviolably  preserved  m  his  family. 

From  th^  tiransaction  in  the  Book  of  Conouests,  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Irish  antiquaries  conclude,  that  tne  Irish  tongue 
was  the  genuine  language  of  Nemedius  and  his  people,  and, 
consequently,  of  the  Firbolgs  and  the  Tuatha  de  Danans. 
And  this  seems  to  be  more  than  probable  from  what  was 
observed  before,  that  Gaoidhal,  the  son  of  Eathoir,  by  the 
direction  and  command  of  Teniusa  Farsa,  king  of  Scythia, 
reduced  the  Irish  language  into  method  and  regularity  ;  and 
irom  this  Gaoidhal  the  grammarian,  the  Irish  tongue,  in  the 
same  language,  is  called  Gaoidhalg,  though  by  a  strange 
corruption,  it  is  called  by  the  English  the  Irish  tongue.  This 
Gaoiahal,  we  have  said,  instructed  the  Scythian  youth  in  the 
public  schools,  before  Nemedius  began  his  voyage  from 
Scythia  to  Ireland ;  and  the  Irish  tongue  was  the  common 
language  in  Scythia,  when  Nemedius  came  from  thence. 
The  Irish  chronicles  agree,  that  the  Irish  was  the  genuine 
language  of  Nemedius  and  his  followers,  when  they  arrived 
in  Ireland,  and  was  made  use  of  afterwards  by  the  posterity 
of  that  people ;  not  to  say  that  the  Irish  was  the  natural 
langua^  of  the  posterity  of  Milesius  and  the  Gadelians  in 
general,  from  the  time  that  Niul  first  departed  from  Scythia. 
The  learned  Richard  Creagh,  primate  of  Ireland,  confirms 
this  opinion  by  this  remark  :*  *^  The  Irish  language  is  in 
common  use  in  Ireland,  from  the  coming  of  Nemedius,  630 
years  after  the  Flood,  even  to  this  day."  And  therefore  it  is 
no  way  incredible,  that  Ith,  the  son  of  fereogan,  and  the  Tuatha 
de  Danans,  should  converse  intelligibly  together  in  the  same 
language. 

Ith,  upon  his  landing,'enquired  of  the  inhabitants  the  name 
of  the  island,  and  wmit  was  the  name  of  the  prince  that 
governed  it  at  that  time.  They  answered  him,  tne  name  of 
the  island  was  Inis  alga,  and  that  it  was  under  the  dominion 
of  three  princes,  the  three  sons  of  Cearmada  Miorbheoil,  the 
• 

*  Gallica  locutio  est  in  usu  in  Hibernia,  ab  adventu  Neinedi,  anno  G30  a 
Dilavioy  in  hunc  usque  diem. 
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son  of  Da^hdho,  as  wae  before  mentioned.  They  told  him 
likewise,  tnat  these  three  kings  were  all  together  at  ^  place 
called  Oileach  Neid,  on  the  confines  of  the  province  of  Ulster, 
and  were  quarrelling  about  a  number  of  jewels  that  were  left 
them  by  their  ancestors ;  and  the  dispute  ran  so  high,  that 
the  contest,  in  all  likelihood,  would  be  decided  by  the  sword. 

Upon  this  information,  Ith  made  choice  of  100  of  his  trusty 
Gadelians,  leaving  the  remaining  50  to  guard  the  ship,  and 
began  his  march  with  all  expedition  to  Oileach  Neid.  When 
he  arrived,  he  found  there  the  three  princes  of  the  island,  the 
sons  of  Cearmada,  who  received  him  with  great  civility,  and 
all  outward  marks  of  respect,  and  related  to  him  the  occasion 
of  the  controversy  that  was  between  them.  Ith  returned  their 
compliments,  and  told  them,  that  it  was  by  chance  that  he 
came  into  the  island,  and  was  driven  upon  the  coasts^by  stress 
of  weather ;  that  he  had  no  design  to  continue  long,  but  to 
return  with  all  convenient  speed  into  his  own  country.  The 
three  kings,  observing  the  prudence  of  his  answers,  and  that 
he  was  a  person  of  great  abihties,  resolved  by  general  consent, 
to  choose  him  umpire  of  the  differences  between  them,  and 
obliged  themselves  to  be  determined  by  his  arbitration.  Upon 
a  fair  stating  of  the  dispute,  Ith  was  of  opinion  that  the 
jewels  ought  to  be  equally  divided  between. them. 

When  the  debate  was  at  an  end,  Ith  took  upon  him  to  re- 
commend fnendship  and  unanimit]^  to  the  brothers;  and  told 
them  he  thought  they  had  no  occasion  to  quarrel  among  them- 
selves, since  rrovidence  had  made  them  princes  of  so  fruitful 
an  island,  that  abounded  with  honcv,  acorns,  milk,  fish,  and 
plenty  of  corn ;  that  the  air  was  neither  hot  or  cold,  but  ex- 
ceeding temperate,  and  wholesome  for  human  bodies,  and 
that  the  country  was  of  so  large  an  extent,  that,  if  it  was 
divided  equally  between  them,  there  would  be  suflScient  to 
satisfy  the  wants,  or  even  the  ambition  of  every  one  of  them. 
When  he  had  ended  his  advice,  and  gratefully  acknowledged 
their  civilities,  he  took  his  leave,  and  departed  with  his 
retinue  in  order  to  go  on  board. 

The  three  brothers,  the  sons  of  Cearmada,  observing  what 
encomiums  this  foreigner  bestowed  upon  the  island,  and  how 
feelingly  he  expressed  himself  upon  the  air  and  the  fertility 
of  the  country,  were  jealous  he  would  give  so  great  a  charac- 
ter of  the  lungdom  of  Ireland,  upon  his  return,  that  the 
Gadelians  would  soon  pay  them  a  visit,  in  order  to  make  a 
conquest  of  it ;  and  therefore  Mac  Cuill,  one  of  the  brothers, 
was  immediately  despatched,  with  150  select  resolute  soldiers, 
in  pursuit  of  Ith.  They  overtook  him,  and  immediately  fell 
upon  bb  rear  ;  Ith  perceiving  the  attack,  came  to  the  relief 
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of  hb  men,  and  by  his  conduct  and  uncommon  bravery  made 
good  bis  retreat,  till  be  came  to  a  place  called  Muiffb  Ith, 
called  so  from  tbis  Itb,'  the  commander  of  the  Gadelians. 
Here  the  Gadelians  faced  about^  and  both  companies  advanc- 
ing in  order,  a  most  desperate  and  bloody  battle  was  foughi 
for  many  hours ;  and  Itb,  notwithstanding  he  was  suppoited 
by  the  oravest  handful  of  troops  that  ever  the  world  bred, 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  action.  Hb  followers,  perceiv- 
ing their  general  in  this  distress,  and  despairing  of  victory, 
carried  him  off,  and  retired  safely  with  him  on  shipboard, 
where  he  died  of  his  wounds,  before  they  were  able  to  reach 
the  Spanish  coasts.  I  am  sensible  some  of  the  Irish  histo- 
rians assert,  that  ItlS^  was  killed  at  Dromligon,  and  there  was 
buried ;  yet  I  choose  to  follow  this  account,  because  I  find  it 
related  by  the  undoubted  testimony  of  the  best  Irish  authors. 
Before  the  soldiers  of  Ith  arrived  in  Spain,  that  incom- 
parable prince,  Milesius,  died,  after  he  had  reigned  in  that 
country  for  thirty-six  ^ars.  Be  was,  as  the  chronicles  of 
Lrdand  give  his  character,  a  prince  of  the  greatest  honour 
and  generosity  ;  and  for  courage,  conduct,  and  military 
bravery,  the  world  never  saw  his  eaual  since  the  creation. 
When  Lughudh,  the  son  of  Ith,  bad  landed  his  father's 
body,  he  showed  it  to  the  sons  of  Milesius,  and  related  the 
treacherous  circumBtances  of  his  death,  which  so  enraged 
the  Gadelians,  that  they  solemnly  vowed  revenge  upon  the 
three  sons  of  Cearmada,  and  engaged  to  sacrifice  theur  blood 
to  the  manes  of  their  grandruncle,  and  to  drive  them  out  of 
the  kingdom. 

But  l^fore  I  begin  to  give  an  account  of  this  adven);ure  of  the 
Milesians,  in  ord^r  to  we  invasion  of  Ireland,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  answer  the  peevish  objections  of  some  ignorant 
authors,  who  have  the  A-ont  to  assert,  that  it  was  impossible 
the  Gadelians,  who  knew  nothing  of  navigation,  and  under- 
stood neither  sea-card  or  compass,  should  attempt  a  voysjge 
from  Speun  to  Ireland  ;  and  that  there  were  no  ships  or  ship- 
wrights in  the  world,  when  the  Milesians  are  said  to  invade 
the  island.  But  a  small  acquaintance  with  historv  will  inform 
us,  that,  soon  after  the  Deluge,  the  posterity  of  "Noah  began 
to  build  ships  in  imitation  of  the  Ark,  and,  by  continued 
practice,  became  great  proficients  in  that  art ;  insomuch  that 
not  long  after  the  Flood,  they  had  invented  several  sorts  of 
transports,  to  convey  colonies  of  people  from  the  continent  of 
Armenia,  where  Noah  lived,  into  remote  islands  and  distant 
countries.  Can  any  one  think  it  possible,  that  the  posterity 
of  Noah,  who,  by  tne  direction  of  Providence,  were  to  inha^ 
bit  almost  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  were  spread  all  over  the 
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face  of  it»  could  possibly  arrive  over  rivers,  and  seas,  and 
oceans,  into  countries  they  were  to  possess,  without  the  use 
of  shipping  and  navigation  ?  And  is  it  to  be  denied,  that 
several  islands  and  distant  parts  of  the  world,  which  could 
never  be  come  at  by  land,  were  peopled  by  the  posterity  of 
Noah,  long  before  the  sea^^ard  or  compass  was  discovered  ? 
This  is  so  obvious  to  common  understanding,  that  it  is  need- 
less to  insist  farther  upon  it.  And  it  is  evident  beyond  dis- 
pute, that  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic, 
Pontic,  and  Western  seas,  and  many  others,  were  inhabited 
long  before  the  modem  methods  of  navigation  were  known  in 
the  world ;  as  appears  from  the  histories  of  the  first  disco- 
veries of  those  islands,  that  give  the  earliest  accounts  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  first  peopling  of  them. 

We  meet  frequently,  in  the  Irish  histories,  with  many  voy- 
ages made  by  a  sorTof  Africans,  who  often  landed  upon  the 
idand ;  and  tnere  we  have  an  account  of  certain  stars,  and 
the  names  of  them,  that  were  worshipped  by  the  mariners, 
and  were  supposed  to  derive  a  power  nrom  the  god  of  the  sea, 
either  to  misguide  the  ship,  or  to  conduct  her  safe  into  the 
port.  Infinite  is  the  number  of  authors  that  m^ition  the 
siege  and  the  destruction  of  Troy,  by  the  resolute  Grecians, 
which  hsmpened,  as  Scaliger  computes,  1240  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  t)^ough  Eusebius  places  it  earher  by  21  years; 
but  be  it  more  or  less,  we  are  certain  the  Greeks  fitted  out  a 
numerous  fieet,  consisting  almost  of  an  incredible  number  of 
ships  of  all  rates.  The  Africans,  the  Grecians,  and  all  other 
nations  of  the  world,  are  allowed  by  all  authors,  ancient  and 
modem,  to  have  had  fleets  at  sea,  and  to  make  long  voyages, 
before  ilie  use  of  a  sea-card  or  compass  was  ever  Imown. 
But  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  partiality  of  these  petty  his- 
torians, who  exclude  the  Gadeuans,  a  people  ever  esteemed 
the  most  ingenious  and  enterprising  of  any  in  the  world,  from 
the  use  of  shipping  and  navigation,  when  they  prostitute 
their  pens  upon  all  occasions,  to  obscure  the  ^lory,  and  to 
deface  the  venerable  antiquities  oi  the  Irish  nation. 

Let  me  for  once  recommend  to  them  the  twenty-seventh 
floid  twenty-eighth  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
where  the  holy  writer  gives  a  relation  of  St.  Paul's  voyage 
from  Jerusalem  to  Rome,  with  these  memorable  circumstances, 
that  the  ship  was  of  a  large  sii:e,  and  able  to  contain  276 
persons ;  that  she  had  sails  and  anchors,  and  that  the  mari- 
ners steered  by  the'stars,  long  before  the  chart  or  compass 
was  discovered:  so  that  this  objection  is  of  no  manner  of 
force,  but  designed  only  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  Irish 
records,  which  give  an  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Gadelians 
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fram  Spain  into  Ireland ;  and  to  impose  upon  the  world  with 
a  fiction,  that  the  Gadelians  came  nrom  some  other  country, 
and  were  accidentally  driven  upon  the  Irish  coasts;  and  for 
noother  reason  but  because  they  could  not  steer  by  the  compass, 
whidi  at  that  time  was  undiscovered.  But  the  ancient  chro- 
nicles of  Lreland  shall  ever  be  a  guide  to  me ;  and  unless  we 
depend. upon  their  authority,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
certainty  of  the  antiquities,  and  the  religious  or  political  state 
of  that  kingdom. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  VOYAGE  OP  THE  MILESIAKS 
FROM  SPAIN  INTO  IRELAND,  THEIR  ADVENTURES, 
AND  THEIR  CONQUEST  OF  THE  ISLAND. 

Hector  Boetius,  in  his  history  of  Scotland,  is  of  opinion, 
that  Heber  and  Heremon  were  the  sons  of  Gadelas,  but  this 
assertion  is  opposed,  for  very  good  ilsasons,  by  the  learned 
Cknrmac  Mac  Cuillenan,  who  affirms,  that  Gadelas  was 
ootemporary  with  Moses ;  and  observes  likewise,  from  the 
Book  of  Conquests,  or  Invasions,  that  the  Milesians  invaded 
Ireland  283  years  after  Phiu'aoh  Cingcris,  king  of  Egypt, 
perished  in  the  B«d  sea,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  that 
Gadelas  should  be  the  father  of  Heber  and  Heremon :  which 
appears  yet  more  evident,  from  the  computation  of  Cormac 
JHac  Cuulenan'of  the  several  ancestors  of  Gallamh,  otherwise 
called  Milesius,  kin^  of  Spain,  who  was  the  father  of  Heber 
and  Heremon.  I  wall  represent  the  distinct  genealogy  of 
Miledhis,  to  show  that  Gadelas  was  not  the  father  of  these 
twoyoun^  princes,  but  lived  nineteen  generations  before  them. 
This  pedigree  is  extracted  from  that  most  valuable  record, 
the  Psalter  of  Cashel. 

Gallamh,  or  Milesius,  son  of  Bille,  son  of  Breogan,  son  of 
Bratha,  son  of  Deaghatha^  son  of  Earchada,  son  of  Alloid, 
son  of  NuaganI,  son  of  Nenuaill,  son  of  Feibhricglas,  son  of 
Heber  Glunfionn,  son  of  Lamhfionn,  son  of  Adhnoin,  son  of 
Tait,  son  of  Ogamhan,  son  of  Heber  Scot,  son  of  Sru, 
son  of  Easru,  son  of  Gadelas,  son  of  Niul,  son  of  Feniusa 
Farsa,  son  of  Baath,  son  of  Magog,  son  of  Japhet,  son  of 
Noah,  son  of  Lamech. 

Whoever  reads  the  Scottish  history  of  Hector  Boetius 
would  be  apt  to  imagine,  that  he  intended  another  Gadelas, 
from  whom  the  Gadelians  in  Scotland^wcre  derived,  different 
from  that  Gadelas  who  was  the  great  ancestor  of  the  Irish ; 
but  I  depend  upon  the  testimony  of  a  learned  author,  who  as- 
sert8,that  the  Gadelians  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  originally  de- 
scended from  the  same  foimder.     Johannes  Major  affirms,  in 
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froof  of  this  :*  ^*  Mv  opinion  is,  that  from  whomsoever  the 
rbh  were  deilyed,  toe  Scots  owe  their  original  to  the  same 
founder •'*  And  venerable  Bede,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
Ecclesiastical  history,  agrees  with  the  judgment  of  tnis  author; 
where  he  says  :t  **  In  process  of  time,  the  country  of  Britain, 
after  it  had  been  inhabited  by  the  Britons  and  Picts,  was 
possessed  on  the  side  of  the  ricts,  by  a  nation  of  the  Scots, 
who  came  out  of  Ireland,  under  the  conduct  of  Renda,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  those  lands,  either  by  friendship 
or  by  the  sword,  which  they  enjoy  to  this  day."  From 
whence  it  appears,  that  the  Scottish  race  came  originally  out 
of  Ireland  into  Scotland,  under  Reuda  their  genersS,  and  that 
the  present  Scots  are  the  descendants  of  that  colony.  Hum- 
fredus,  a  Welsh  author,  thus  delivers  his  opinion  upon  the 
same  subject  4  *'  The  Scots  themselves,  and  others,  well 
know  that  the  Scots  are  the  offspring  of  the  Irish,  and  that 
our  countrymen,  the  Welsh,  called  them  both  by  the  same 
name,  Guidhil,  that  is,  Gadelians." 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  in  the  I6th  chapter  of  the  third  dis- 
tinction of  the  book  he  wrote  upon  the  history  of  Ireland, 
says,  that  Niall,  of  the  nine  hostages,  was  the  monarch  of 
Ireland ;  that  the  six  sons  of  Murieadhach,  or  Mortaugh, 
king  of  rflster,  made  a  voyage  to  Scotland,  where  they  grew 
powerful,  and  by  their  courage  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  country,  and  obtained  the  principal  command  of  it ;  and 
that  at  that  time  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Scotia,  or  Scotland. 
His  words  are  :||  "The  Scottish  nation  descended  from 
them  is  particularly  so  called  to  this  day."  So  that  what 
Hector  Boetius  attempts  to  prove  upon  this  subject,  in  his 
history  of  Scotland,  is  a  downright  falsehood  ;  and  he  is  to  be 
esteemed  fabulous,  when  he  asserts  that  Gadelas  was  the 
father  of  Heber  and  Heremon,  the  sons  of  Milesius,  and 
would  impose  another  Gadelas  upon  the  world,  as  the  ances- 
tor of  the  Scottish  nation,  different  from  that  Gadelas  who 
>was  the  founder  of  the  Milesians,  and  made  a  conquest  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland. 

*  Dico  ergo,  a  quiboscunque  Hibemi  originem  duxerunt,  ab  eisdem 
Scoti  exordinm  capiiint. 

t  Procedente  autem  tempore  Britannia,  post  Britones  et  Pictop, 
Scotorum  nationem  in  Pictorum  parte  recepit,  qui  duce  Reuda  de  Hiber- 
Qia  eg^essi,  vel  amicitia^  vel  ferro>  nbimet  mter  eos  sedes,  quas  bactenus 
habenty  vindicarunt. 

X  Scotos  Hibernorum  prolem,etipsi  et  omnes  optime  norunt,  eodemque 
nomine  a  nostratibus  scilicet  Guidml  appellantur. 

I  Gens  ab  his  prop^gata  specificatb  vocabulb  Scotica  vocatur  in 
ho^ernum. 
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Buciianan,  a  Scottish  vmter,  in  his  history  of  Scotland 
would  have  it  believed,  that  the  progeny  of  Mitesius  came 
directly  from  France  into  Ireland ;  anil  in  confinnation  he 
gives  three  reasons,  which  he  thinks  sufficiently  prove  it. 

The  tirst,  the  kingdom  of  France  was  grown  so  populous, 
that  from  that  part  of  it  only,  called  Gallia  Lugdunensia, 
there  went  out  a  colony  of  300,000  able  men,  with  a  design 
to  make  a  conquest  of  other  countries  ;  and  some  of  these 
bo  says,  were  the  posterity  of  Gadelas,  and  came  into  Ire- 
land, But  this  author  seems  to  be  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
time  when  the  Milesians  got  possession  of  tbe  island,  and 
could  therefore  have  no  knowledge  whetber  the  country  of 
France  was  overstocked  with  luhabitants  ur  not.  But  sup- 
posing that  France  could  spare  great  colonicB  of  its  people, 
at  the  time  when  tbe  Milesians  invaded  Ireland,  is  there  not 
the  same  reason  to  believe,  that  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  not 
far  distant,  abounded  with  inhabitants,  and  was  equ^y  popu- 
lous, and  sent  out  colonies  ?  so  that  [this  argument  is  no  way 
convincing,  to  prove  that  the  Gadclians  came  out  of  France; 
for,  by  tbe  same  reason,  they  might  as  well  set  out  from 
Spain,  or  from  any  other  country  whose  people  were  too  nu- 
merous, and  therefore  obliged  to  send  colonies  abroad. 

His  second  reason  carries  just  as  much  evidence  with  it  as 
the  first ;  the  Milesians,  he  says,  must  unavoidably  come  out 
of  France,  because  there  is  a  great  resemblance  between  the 
French  and  the  Irish  languages,  particularly  in  the  words  Dris 
and  Dun,  with  some  others  which  have  the  same  signification  in 
both.  In  answer  we  are  to  observe,  that  there  are  many  words, 
borrowed  from  all  languages,  to  be  met  with  in  the  fourth 
datree  of  tbe  Irish  tongue,  that  have  been  admitted  from  tbe 
reign  of  Feniusa  Farsa  to  the  present  time  ;  and  as  we  find 
many  French  words  intermixed,  so  there  are  a  great  many 
Spanish,  Italian,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  words,  and  others  of 
the  other  principal  langunijes  of  the  world,  to  be  discovered 
in  the  modem  Irish,  wbicb,  by  reason  of  the  intercourse  of 
other  nations,  is  strangely  dilferent  from  the  purity  of  the 
original  language.  But  this  is  no  proof  that  tbe  Milesians 
came  out  of  France ;  for  notwithstanding  there  may  be  words 
of  the  same  siirnification  in  both  languages,  yet  the  reason  of 
it  was,  as  Julius  Cceaar  observes,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his 
Commentaries,  because  the  druids,  who  were  a  sort  of  priests 
and  soothsayers,  went  from  the  British  isles  into  Frilnce,  and 
were  received  with  such  veneration  in  the  country,  tluit  they 
were  advanced  to  lie  their  judges,  and  were  invested  witli 
large  patrimonies,  privileges,  and  immunities,  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  that  nation  :  ur  perhaps  these  and  other  words 
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were  introduced  into  France  by  Manann,  that  was  subject  to 
the  Gadelians,  and  whose  natural  language  was  the  Irish 
tdiffue. 

Artelius  observes  that  the  pure  Irish  was  the  genuine  lan- 
ffoage  of  Manann ;  firom  whence  it  appears  that  the  British 
druids  or  augurs  went  out  of  the  island  ot  Ireland  into  France ; 
for  in  those  ages  Ireland  was  the  fountain  of  knowledge  and 
learning ;  and  by  the  druids,  who  travelled  abroad,  the  youth 
of  the  neighbouring  countries  were  instructed  in  the  hberal 
arts  and  sciences ;  and  since  the  natural  language  of  these 
druids  must  be  the  Irish,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  the  French 
youths  collected  many  Irish  words,  and  mtroduced  them  into 
their  own  tongue,  and  they  are  so  continued  to  be  used  to 
this  day. 

The  learned  Camden,  in  his  Britannia,  informs  us,  that 
the  druids  or  soothsayers  more  commonly  taught  the  youth 
in  their  schools  by  word  of  mouth,  than  hy  writing  and 
books ;  and  as  a  further  reason  how  some  Irish  words  came 
to  be  intermixed  in  the  French  tongue,  it  must  be  known, 
as  the  Book  of  Conquests  observes,  that  ^he  French  and 
Irish  had  a  correspondence  with  one  another  by  navigation 
and  traffic ;  and  that  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France  was 
married  to  Ugsdnmore,  one  of  the  monarchs  of  Ireland,  who 
made  war  wim  the  French  ;  and  likewise,  that  Criomhthan, 
the  son  Fiodhadh,  another  king  of  the  island,  attempted  to 
conquer  the  country.  The  Irish  often  transported  their 
forces  into  France.  Niall,  of  the  nine  hostages,  long  after 
Ugaine,  at  the  head  of  a  numerousLarmy,  designed  to  over-  ^ 
run  the  country,  and  make  it  tributary  to  the  Irish,  and, 
humanly  speaking,  would  have  succeedea  in  his  invasion,  had 
he  not  been  treacherously  shot  with  an  arrow  by  Eochaidh, 
the  son  of  Eana  Cinnsealach,  king  of  Leinster,  by  the  river 
Loire,  in  France ;  as  shall  be  more  particularly  related  in  the 
course  of  this  history.  Dathi,  the  son  of  Fiachradh,  another 
Irish  monarch,  raised  a  great  army,  and  landed  in  France  ; 
he  marched  through  the  country  and  spoiled  the  Inhabitants 
as  far  as  the  Alps,  and  designed  entirely  to  subdue  the  king- 
dom ;  but  he  was  destroyed  by  Providence  before  he  had  ac- 
complished his  puinposc,  and  slain  by  a  thunderbolt  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps.  We  have  the  testimony  likewise  of  Corne- 
lius Tacitus,  tnat  there  was  a  great  correspondence,  bv  means 
of  trade,  between  Ireland  and  France :  and  theretore  the 
wonder  seem9  to  be  at  an  end,  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  the 
Irish  and  Frcfnch  borrowed  some  words  one  of  another,  and 
admitted  theip  into  their  own  language ;  for  the  reasons  that 
we  have  produced  evidently  show  that  it  was  impossible  it 
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should  he  otherwise,  and  sufficiently  overthrow  the  argument 
of  Buchanan,  by  which  he  o&ers  to  prove  that  tlte  Gadelians 
sailed  from  France  into  Ireland. 

Hia  third  supposition  la  of  no  more  credit  than  the  two  we 
have  already  confuted.  He  fancies  that  there  is  a  great 
resemblance  between  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  French 
and  Irish,  and  therefore  the  Gadelians  muat  necessarily  come 
out  of  Prance  :  but  Johannes  BeBnus,  in  liis  book  wherein  he 
describes  the  customs  and  manners  of  all  nations  in  the  world, 
makes  no  such  remark ;  and  therefore  the  observation  of 
Buchanan  in  this  case  is  sin^^ular,  and,  like  other  fictions  tu 
be  met  with  in  his  history,  deserves  no  credit. 

Having  answered  the  reasons  of  this  Scottish  writer,  I  am 
now  to  reply  to  the  opinion  of  some  English  autliors,  who 
pretend  to  treat  of  Ireland,  and  assert  that  the  Gadeliajis,  or 
the  posterity  of  Milesius,  came  originally  from  Britain,  and 
got  possession  of  the  island.  Their  arginnnnta  arc  much  the 
same  with  those  already  answered  :  and  first  they  say,  that 
m«iy  words  in  the  British  and  Irish  language  have  the  same 
signification  ;  hut  this  can  be  no  evidence  that  the  Gadelians 
were  the  inhabitants  of  Britiun,  and  so  removed  into  Ireland, 
because  the  country  of  Britmn  received  its  name  from  Briotan 
Maol,  a  Scythian  uy  descent,  whose  language  was  the  pure 
Irish.  Camden  says,'  "  Britain  was  so  called,  from  a  prince 
whoso  name  was  Briotan."  The  learned  Cormac  Mac  Cuil- 
lenan,  in  his  Psalter  of  Cashel,  and  the  Book  of  Conquests, 
and  the  Invasions  of  Ireland,  gives  the  same  account ;  and 
observes,  that  Britain  received  its  name  from  Briotan  Maol, 
the  son  of  Feigus  Leathdearg,  son  of  Memedins,  whose  lan- 
guage was  the  original  Irish.  This  Briotan  Maol  (descended 
from  that  nubic  Scythian  Nemedius)  lived  in  Britain,  and  his 
posterity  after  him,  till  Hcremon,  the  son  of  king  Milesius, 
sent  the  Picts  to  make  a  settlement  in  the  country  of  Scot- 
land. They  were  afterwards  invaded  by  Brutus,  the  son  of 
Silvius,  as  soMe  chronicles  relate  ;  and  afterwards  they  were 
Bttackt'd  by  the  Romans,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  then 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  French ;  so  that  after 
so  many  confusions  and  invasions  of  enemies,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered,  that  the  Irish  tongue,  the  genuine  language  of 
Briotan  Maol  and  his  posterity,  from  whom  descended  the 
warlike  Britons,  should  be  strangely  corrupted,  and  almost 
utterly  destroyed.  But  notwithstanding  the  alterations  that 
language  has  received,  yet  some  part  ot  it  remains  pure  and 
unmixed,  and  is  the  same  with  the  ancient  Irish,  that  was 
spoken  by  Briotan  Maol  and  his  posterity. 

*  Britannia  ilicta  est  a  luodam  i)ui  vDcabatur  Brilanua. 
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Another  reason  to  account  for  the  near  resemblance  between 
the  British  and  Irish  languages,  is  this  observation,  that  the 
island  of  Ireland  was  the  common  refuge  of  the  Britons  in 
their  wars,  when  they  were  pressed  hard,  and  driven  put  of 
their  own  country,  by  the  Komans,  the  Saxons,  and  other 
enemies  who  invaded  them ;  so  that  many  families,  for  fear 
of  slaughter  and  captivity,  fled  into  Ireland,  and  were  not 
only  protected  and  secured  by  the  arms  of  the  generous  and 
warliKe  Irish,  but  had  lands  assigned  them  for  their  support, 
exempt  from  all  taxes  and  public  contributions,  as  long  as 
they  thought  fit  to  stay  in  tne  country.  During  their  resi- 
dence among  these  hospitable  people,  no  doubt  but  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Britons  became  acquainted  with  the  Irish  language ; 
and  from  them  many  of  the  villages  they  inhabited  retain  their 
name  to  this  day  :  such  as  Graig  na  Mbrcathnach,  Sliabh  na 
Mbreathnach,  Bally  na  Mbrcathnach,  and  man^  others. 
When  these  Britons  thought'  they  might  return  with  safety 
into  their  own  country,  they  left  the  island,  and  constantly 
used  many  Irish  words  and  expressions,  and  so  did  their  pos- 
terity. This  is  a  just  account  of  the  reason  of  the  analogy 
there  is  between  the  British  and  the.  Irish  language :  and 
how  far  this  will  be  admitted  as  an  evidence,  that  the  Gade- 
lians  came  originally  from  Britain,  every  impartial  person  is 
at  liberty  to  judge. 

I  confess  there  is  a  very  remarkable  resemblance  between 
the  Irish  and  the  Britons  in  their  manners  and  customs. 
They  are  both  a  warlike,  a  generous,  and  a  br^ve  people, 
distinguished  for  their  justice  and  integrity  ;  free  and  hospi- 
table m  their  houses  ;  lovers  of  leammg  and  learned  men  ; 
curious  in  chronology,  and  exact  in  the  genealogies  of  their 
families ;  admirers  of  poets  and  music,  and  particularly 
delighted  with  the  harp ;  and  in  other  commendable  instances, 
there  is  a  veir  near  likeness  in  the  disposition,  the  genius, 
and  practice  of  both  nations^  But  this  is  so  far  from  being 
a  testimony,  that  the  Gadelians  came  out  of  Britain  into  Ire- 
land, that  it  rather  confirms  what  was  observed  before,  that 
the  Britons  borrowed  their  language,  their  manners,  and 
customs  from  the  Irish  ;  and  farther  it  is  certain,  that  some 
of  the  principal  officers,  who  followed  the  Milesians  into  Ire- 
land, did  afterwards  leave  the  island  and  settled  themselves  in 
the  country  of  Britain. 

The  sons  of  Breoga^,  who  came  with  the  Gadelians  into 
Ireland,  were  Breogha,  Fuaid,  Muirtheimhne,  Cuailgne, 
Cuala,  Eibhle,  Blaidd,  and  Nar ;  and  from  the  posterity  of 
Breogan,  no  doubt,  descended  the  people  called  Brigantes, 
as  the  ancient  chronicles  of  Ireland  inform  us :  and  what 
confirms  this  opinion  is,  the  remark  of  Thomasius,  in  his 
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Latin  Expositoiy  dictionary,  who  aays,  that  the  Brigantes, 
or  the  children  of  Breogan,  were  descended  from  a  family 
in  Ireland,  nolwiths  tan  dine  they  inhabited  the  counties  of 
York,  Lancaster,  Durham,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland, 
in  Great  Britan.  So  that  the  difficulty  is  cleared,  and  we 
are  now  sufficiently  informed  of  the  reason  that  many  words 
of  the  same  signitication  are  to  he  found  in  the  respective 
languages  aa  British  and  Irish  *,  and  that  the  Britons  copied 
after  the  Irish,  not  only  in  their  language,  but  in  many  of  the 
polite  customs  and  manners  of  that  illustrious  people. 

The  learned  Camden  (an  author  fond  of  the  honour 
of  hie  own  country)  asserts,  that  the  original  Inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland  came  out  of  Britain.  But  this  writer, 
though  ever  so  well  versed  in  the  antiquities  of  the  English 
nation,  must  yet  be  a  stranger  to  the  early  histories  of  Ireland, 
because  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  language  they  were 
wrote  in  ;  and  therefore  I  choose  to  be  directed  by  the  ancient 
records  of  the  kingdom,  rather  than  by  the  ill-grounded  sup- 
poattioa  of  anv  modem  whatsoever. 

Guraldus  Cambrensis,  in  his  legend  concerning  the  Irish 
affairs,  relates,  that  the  Milesians  came  originally  Irom  Bla- 
cany  into  Ireland,  by  the  command  or  permission  of  a  king  of 
Briton  ;  and  that  by  the  permission  of  the  same  king  tney 
possessed  themselves  of  the  Orcades,  and  from  thence  trans- 
ported a  colony  of  many  families  into  Ireland.  His  design  it 
seems,  by  inviting  these  foreigners,  was  to  bring  the  island 
into  his  own  power,  and  to  reduce  it  into  the  form  of  a  tri- 
butary province  to  his  own  kingdom.  The  name  of  this 
prince,  if  we  believe  this  writer,  was  Gorgundus,  the  son  of 
Peilin.  But  this  is  an  apparent  fiction  and  falsehood,  as  will 
appear  evidently,  if  we  consult  the  chronicle  of  Stow,  which 
proves  tu  demonstration  that  Gorgundus  was  king  of  Britain 
not  much  above  three  hundred  years  before  Julius  Csesar 
made  a  conquest  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
reign  of  C^sslbelan,  who  was  king  at  that  time ;  and  the 
same  author  observes,  that  there  were  not  many  above  62 
years  from  Julius  Caesar  to  the  birth  of  Christ :  so  that,  by 
the  computiitioD  of  Stow,  there  were  not  full  400  years  from 
the  reign  of  Gorgundus  till  Christ  was  born.  Now  we  are 
assured  by  the  faithful  Cormac  Mac  Cuillenan,  in  his  Psalter 
of  Cashel,  and  m  the  Book  of  the  Conquests  of  Ireland, 
that  the  Milesians  landed  in  the  island  about  1300  years 
before  the  Sirth  of  Christ.  The  author  of  the  Polychronicon 
agrees  with  this  account,  where  he  says,"  "  From  the  coming 

*_Ab  adventn   Hibemienmni,  asqae  ad  obilutn  Sauicti   Patrici,   sunt 
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of  the  Miletians  into  Ireland  to  the  death  of  St.  Patrick, 
are  1800  years."  This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  the  Mile- 
sians landed  in  the  if^land  about  1300  years  before  Christ  was 
born ;  for  by  subtracting  the  492  years  that  passed  between 
the  coming  of  Christ  and  the  death  of  St.  ratrick,  the  re- 
maining years  will  be  about  1300,  which  is  about  the  number 
between  the  coining  of  the  Milesians  into  Irelanc^,  and  the 
birth  of  Christ.  So  that  we  have  the  testimony  of  Cormac 
Mac  Cuillenan,  the  Book  of  Invasions,  and  the  Polychroni- 
con,  to  balance  against  the  fabulous  Account  of  Cambrensis. 
And  by  these  authorities  it  appears,  that  the  Milesians  were 
in  Ireland  above  900  years  before  Gorgundus  was  king  of 
Great  Britain  ;  which  overthrows  the  fiction  of  this  idle 
writer,  who  would  have  it  believed,  that  Gorgundus  invited 
the  Milesians  from  Biscany,  that  they  landed  in  the  Orcades, 
and  sent  a  colony  of  families  into  Ireland  to  inhabit  the 
country,  when  that  king  was  not  born,  by  many  hundred 
years,  as  the  ancient  records  of  the  kingdom  inform  us  ;  to 
whose  authority  I  shall  pay  the  utmost  deference,  as  it  is 
impossible  without  them  to  open  a  light  into  these  distant 
transactions,  and  to  confute  the  errors  and  falsehoods  of 
modem  historians,  who  attempt,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Irish  chronicles,  to  write  about  the  antiquities  of  that  king- 
dom. These  difficulties  being  cleared  up,  I  now  proceed 
directly  to  the  course  of  the  history. 

It  has  been  observed  before,  that  when  Luighaidh,  the  son 
of  Ith,  had  brought  the  body  of  his  father  on  shore,  he  ex- 
posed it  openly,  and  related  the  perfidious  manner  of  his 
death  before  an  assembly  of  the  descendants  of  Milesius,  and 
the  sons  of  Breogan.  The  tragical  sight,  and  the  treachery 
of  the  Irish  princes,  had  that  effect  upon  the  spectators,  that 
they  came  into  a  resolution  unanimously  to  invade  the  island, 
to  destroy  the  inhabitants,  and  the  cruel  tyrants  that  governed 
them,  and  fix  a  new  settlement  in  the  country.  Pursuant  to 
this  design,  they  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  raised  a  gallant  anny 
of  the  Gadelians,  in  order  to  wrest  the  kingdom  from  the 
power  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danans.  Some  chronicles  assert, 
that  the  Milesians  began  their  voyage  from  a  place  called 
Mandoca,  near  the  river  Verundo,  in  Biscany ;  and  the 
^ound  of  this  opinion  is,  because  they  say  Milesius  was  king 
of  Biscany  only  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ;•  for  he  was 
driven  out  of  Spain  by  the  incursions  of  foreigners,  who,  with 
their  united  force,  had  the  better  of  him  in  several  engagements, 
and  confined  him  and  his  people  within  the  narrow  territories 
of  that  country,  and  there  he  continued  till  his  death  ;  for  the 
ct)untry  was  fortified  by  nature,  very  difficult  of  access,  and 
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impoaslble  to  be  iubdued,  by  reason  of  the  vast  woods  and 
mountfunsthat  inclosed  it.  But  this  is  opposed  by  the  testimony 
of  the  most  valuable  and  authentic  records,  wbtcb  affirm,  that 
the  Milesians  set  sail  for  Ireland  from  Tor  Breogan  in 
Galicia.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  truest  account,  Tor  the 
book  of  Conquests  or  Invasions  says,  that  Tor  Breogan  vras 
the  place  they  held  a  council,  and  determined  to  send  lib 
into  Ireland ;  and  thither  Luigbaidh  returned  from  Ireland 
with  the  dead  body  of  his  father,  when  be  exposed  his  woonds 
to  the  family  of  Milesius,  and  the  sons  of  Breogan  ;  and 
therefore  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  that  they  steered 
from  that  place  to  invade  the  island. 

Milesius  being  dead  before  Luigbaidh  returned,  Scota,  his 
wife,  resolved  to  leave  the  country,  and  to  follow  the  fortune 
of  the  sons  she  had  by  Milesius  in  this  expedition ;  for  the 
kingdon^  of  Spain  was  rent  in  pieces  by  intestine  wars,  and 
the  continual  mroads  of  foreign  enemies.  The  Milesians, 
therefore,  having  put  their  provisions  and  their  men  on  board, 
weighed  anchor,  and  were  impatient  till  they  landed  upon  the 
Irish  coast  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  valiant  Ith,  who  was 
inhumanly  slain,  in  defiance  of  the  established  laws  of  nature 
and  of  nations.  This  invasion  they  undertook  under  the 
command  of  forty  brave  commanders.  The  learned  Eoehaidh 
f\  Fllnn  has  transmitt.ed  to  us  their  names  in  a  poem  of  his, 
which  begins  thus,  Taotsig  na  luing  sin  tar  lear. 

The  vitliant  chiefs  nf  the  Milesian  race. 

Who  leil  Ihe  bdld  Gadelians  inln  Iri-lanil, 

Were  Elbhle,  Fiiaid.  Breogha,  Bladhbhin, 

Luigluuilh,  Muirtbeimhne,  Aniurgin,  liiuus, 

Breaa,  Biuughne,  Donn,  Ir,  Heber,  Herumon, 

Colpa,  the  BwardsinBD,  Eibber,  Aireavh, 
•  Airan&n,  Co&la,  Cualgne,  Narumne, 

^g0r  'f    Muimhne,  Luigne  and  L^ghne, 
""  "  Fulman,  Mantan,  Bile,  Er,  Orba,  Fearon, 

Feargin,  En,  Un,  Eadati,  Goisden,  ScogUo, 

Sobhairce,  Suirge,  Faiap,  aon  of  Htiremon, 

The  learned  Calcer,  sod  of  Maman,  warriors  all, 

Full  of  peveoge,  sailed  towards  the  Irish  const. 

The  numl)er  of  their  ships  was  thirty,  and  they  disposed 
thirty  of  the  most  courageous  of  thdr  troops  in  every  ship : 
they  had  their  wives  likewise  on  board,  and  many  others  fol- 
lowed them,  out  of  a  prospect  of  obtaining  possessions  in  this 
new  plantation. 

From  these  principal  officers,  who  commanded  in  this  ex- 
pedition, many  places  in  Ireland  obtained  their  names, 
Breagba,     son   of     Breogan,    gave  the   name   to   Moigbc 
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Breag^ha  in  Meath :  Cuala,  son  of  Breogan,  gave  tlie  name 
to  Shabh  Cuala :  Goalee,  son  of  Breogan,  gave  the  name  to 
'Sliabh  Cualgne :  BlacSi,  son  of  Breogan,  gare  the  name 
^  to  Sliabh  Bladhma:  Fuaid,  son  of  Breogan,  gare  the  name  to 
Sliabh  Fuaid:  Muirtheimhne,  son  of  Breogan,  mre  the  name 
to  Sliabh  Muirtheimhne,  otherwise  called  the  plain  of  Muir- 
iheimhne :  Luighaidh,  son  of  Ith,  who  came  to  Ireland  to 
revenge  his  father's  death,  gave  the  name  to  Sorca-Luighe 
in  Munster :  Eibhle.  the  son  of  Breogan,  ^ave  the  name  to 
Sliabh  Eibhle,  in  Munster:  the  generals  Suas,  Breas  and 
Buaigne,  the  three  sons  of  Tigehambard,  the  son  of  Brighe 
Nare,  gave  the  name  to  Ross  Nare,  at  Sliabh  Bladhma ; 
Seagda,  Fulmane^  and  Mantane,  Cdcer  and  his  son  Sob- 
hairce,  £r,  Orba,  Fearon  and  Feargna ;  the  four  sons  of 
Heber,  En,  Un,  Eadan  and  Goisdean ;  Sobhairce,  whose 
father  is  unknown ;  Bille,  the  son  of  Frighet,  son  of  Breogan ; 
the  eight  sons  of  Milesius,  Donn,  Aireach,  Fabhruadhe, 
Heber  Fionn,  Amergin,  Ir,  Colpa  the  swordsman,  and 
Arranhan  the  youngest ;  the  four  sons  of  Heremon,  Muimhne, 
Luighne,  Laighne,  and  Palpa,  Heber  orEibher,  the  only  son 
of  Ir,  the  son  of  Milesius :  these  were  the  forty  commanding 
ofl^cers,  who  conducted  the  Gadelians  into  Ireland.  Iridl 
the  prophet,  the  son  of  Heremon,  was  bom  after  they  arrived 
in  the  island. 

'The  Milesian  fleet  first  attempted  to  land  upon  the  nor- 
thern coast  of  Leinster,  at  a  place  then  called  Inbher  Slaigne, 
but  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  harbour  of  Wexford.  The 
Tuatha  de  Danaps,  alarmed  at  the  number  of  ships,  imme- 
diately flocked  towards  the  shore,  and  by  the  power  of  their 
enchantments  and  diabolical  arts  they  cast  sucii  a  cloud  over 
the  whole  island,  that  the  Milesians  were  confounded,  and 
thought  they  saw  nothinfi^  but  the  resemblance  of  a  ho^ ; 
and  for  this  reason  the  island  wad  called  Muicinis.  The 
inhabitants,  by  these  delusions,  hindered  the  Milesians  from 
landing  their  forces,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  sail 
about  the  island,  till  at  last,  with  great  difficulty,  they  came 
on  shore  at  Inbher  Sceine,  in  the  west  of  Munster.  From 
thence  they  marched  in  good  order  to  a  mountain  called 
Sliabh  Mis ;  here  they  were  met  by  Banba,  attended  by  a 
beautifid  train  of  ladies,  and  followed  by  her  druids  and 
soothsayers.  Amer^n,  the  Milesian,  addressed  himself  to 
her,  and  desired  the  honour  to  know  her  name  ;  she  answered, 
her  name  was  Banba,  and  from  her  the  island  was  called  Inis 
Banba.  •  From  thence  they  proceeded  on  their  march,  and 
arrived  at  Sliabh  Eibhline,  where  the  princess  Fodhia  met 
them,  with  a  retinue  of  ladies  and  druids  about  her ;  they 
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desired  to  know  her  name ;  and  she  replied,  her  name  was 
Fodhla,  which  also  was  the  name  of  the  island.  They  went 
on,  and  came  to  Vigneach,  where  they  were  met  by  Eire 
and  her  attendants ;  she  was  likewise  desired  to  discover  her 
name,  and  she  told  them  her  name  was  Eire,  and  from  her  the 
country  waa  called  Eire,  This  transaction  is  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  an  ancient  poet,  who,  in  a  poem  that  begins 
thus,  Sanna  bunadhus  na  ngaoidhiol,  has  these  hnes : 

Bnnba  they  met,  with  all  her  princely  train. 

On  Sliabh  Misj  aod  on  the  fruitful  plain 

Of  Sliabh  Ebhline,  Fodhla  next  ther  spied,  ) 

With  priestJt  and  learned  dmida  for  her  guide,  V 

And  all  her  charming  court  of  ladies  bj  her  side  ]  ) 

Then  virtuous  Eire  appeared  in  pomp  and  state, 

In  Visneiich's  pleasant  fields,  majestit^ly  great. 

These  ladies  were  married  to  the  three  sons  of  Ccarmada, 
who  divided  the  island  between  them,  though  some  of  the 
Irish  chronicles  assert,  that  each  of  them  ruled  alternately 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  the  country  was  for  the  time 
called  by  the  name  of  the  reigning  prince.  This  appears 
from  the  following  verses : 

These  Irish  kings  aStematirely  reigned, 
And  for  their  congorts  chose  three  princesses, 
Fodhla,  Btwba  and  Eire. 

The  Milesians,  after  this  adventure,  continued  their  march 
till  they  came  to  the  palace  of  Teamair,  where  the  sons  of 
Cearmada  kept  their  court,  and  appeared  in  great  grandeur 
and  magni6cence,  encompassed  with  their  enchanted  guards. 
Amergin  immediately  addressed  himself  to  the  three  kings,  and 
resolutely  demanded  of  them  to  resign  their  government,  or 
be  decided  by  the  hazard  of  a  pitched  battle ;  and  this  he 
insisted  upon  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  the  valiant  Ith, 
whom  they  had  treacherously  slain.  The  prince  of  the  Tua- 
tha  de  Danans,  surprised  at  this  bold  summons,  made  answer 
that  they  were  not  prepared  to  decide  the  dispute  in  a  mili- 
tary way,  because  they  had  no  standing  forces,  and  could  not 
instantly  bring  an  army  Into  the  field  ;  but  they  were  willing 
the  whole  aSair  should  be  determined  by  the  arbitration  of 
Amergin,  who  they  perceived  was  aperaonof  great  judgment 
and  abilities,  hut  threatened  him  withal,  that  if  he  imposed 
any  unjust  conditions,  they  would  cert^nly  destroy  him  by 
their  enchantments.  Amergin  immediately  ordered  the  Ga- 
delians  to  retire  to  Inbher  Sceine,  and  with  all  possible  expe- 
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dition  to  haste  on  shipboard,  with  the  rest  of  the  Gadelians, 
and  to  sail  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  or  as  others  say, 
nine  waves  from  the  shore ;  then  he  made  this  proposal  to  the 
Tuatha  dc  Danans,  that  if  they  could  hinder  his  men  from 
landing  in  the  island,  he,  with  his  whole  fleet,  would  return 
into  Spain,  and  never  make  any  other  attempt  upon  the 
country ;  but  if  he  and  his  resolute  Oadelians  could,  in  defiance 
of  them,  land  upon  their  coast,  the  Tuatha  de  Danans  should 
resign  the  government  and  become  their  tributaries.  This 
oflPer  was  well  accepted  by  the  inhabitants,  who,  depending 
upon  the  influence  of  their  art,  thought  they  should  soon  get 
nd  of  these  insolent  invaders ;  for  they  had  that  command 
over  the  elements  by  their  enchantments,  that  they  made  no 
question  of  preventing  them  from  ever  setting  foot  upon  the 
snore  again. 

In  obedience  to  the  command  of  Amergin,  the  Milesians 
returned  to  their  shipping,  and  he  went  on  board  with  them ; 
they  weighed  anchor,  and  moved  no  more  than  the  distance^ 
of  nine  waves  from  the  shore.  The  Tuatha  de  Danans  per- 
ceiving the  ships  were  afloat,  confiding  in  their  art,  had  im- 
mediate recourse  to  their  enchantments,  which  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  raise  a  most  violent  and  tempestuous  wind,  which 
soon  disordered  the  Milesian  fleet,  and  drove  them  foul  one 
upon  another.  Amergin  and  Donn,  the  sons  of  Milesius, 
knew  the  storm  proceeded  from  no  natural  cause,  and  Arranan, 
the  youngest  son  of  the  brave  Milesius,  went  up  to  the  topsail 
to  make  discoveries,  but  was  unfortunately  blown  off^  by  a 
gust  of  wind,  and  falling  upon  the  hatch  he  instantly  died. 
The  Oadelians  began  to  be  in  great  confusion,  for  the  ships 
were  dreadfully  tossed,  and  the  whole  fleet  was  in  danger  of 
being  lost :  the  vessel  which  Donn  commanded,  was,  by  the 
violence  of  the  storm,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and 
was  broken  to  pieces,  and  himself  and  all  his  crew  were 
drowned.-  By  tne  wreck  of  this  ship  ther<?  perished  four-and- 
twenty  common  soldiers,  four  galley  slaves,  twelve  women, 
fifty  brave  Gadelians,  who  went  volunteers,  and  five  captains, 
whose  names  were  Billc,  the  son  of  Brighe,  Aireach  Feabh- 
ruadb,  Buan,  Breas,  and  Cualgne.  The  valiant  Ir,  the  son 
of  Milesius,  with  his  ship,  met  with  the  same  fate  ;  for  he  was 
divided  from  the  fleet,  and  was  driven  upon  the  western  coast 
of  Desmond,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  where  he  split  upon 
the  rocks,  and  every  man  perished.  The  body  of  this  unfor- 
tunate prince  was  cast  upon  the  shore,  and  was  buried  in  a 
small  island  balled  Sceilg  Mithill. 

This  place,  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  qualities,  deserves  a 
particular  description.     It  is  a  kind  of  rock,  situated  a  few 
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leagues  in  the  sea,  and  since  St.  Patrick'a  time,  much  fro- 
(juented  by  way  of  piety  and  devotion  ;  the  top  of  it  is  flat 
and  plain,  and  though  the  depth  of  the  earth  be  but  shallow, 
it  ia  observed  to  be  of  a  very  fattening  nature,  and  feeds 
ndundance  of  wild  fowl  that  are  forced  to  be  confined  upon 
it ;  I  say  they  are  forced,  because  the  surface  of  the  ground. 


it  is  supposed,  has  that  attractive  virtue,  as  to  draw  down  all 
the  birds  that  attempt  to  fly  over  it,  and  oblige  them  to  alight 
upon  the  rock.     The  people  who  live  nigh,  resort  hither  i 


I 


small  boats,  when  the  sea  is  calm,  to  catch  these  birds,  whose 
flesh  bmng  very  sweet,  they  use  for  provision,  and  their  fea- 
thers for  other  occasions;  and  it  is  observed,  that  these  fowl, 
though  almost  innumerable,  are  exceeding  fat,  notwithstanding 
the  circumference  of  the  top  of  the  rock  is  but  small,  and 
does  not  exceed  three  acres  of  land.  This  isle  is  surrounded 
with  high  and  almost  inaccessible  precipices,  that  hang  dread- 
fully 'over  the  sea,  which  generally  is  rough,  and  roars 
hideously  beneath.  There  is  but  one  track,  and  that  very 
narrow,  that  leads  up  to  the  top,  and  the  ascent  b  so  difficult 
and  frightful,  that  few  are  so  hardy  as  to  attempt  it. 

This  Ir,  who  was  so  unhappily  lost,  was  a  prince  of  great 
bravery,  and  military  experience,  always  in  the  front  of  an 
engagement,  at  the  head  of  his  stout  Ciadelians,  attended  with 
success  whenever  he  fought,  the  guardian  and  protector  of 
his  followers  in  battle,  by  his  very  name  a  terror  to  his  ene- 
mies. The  posterity  of  this  warlike  general  were  the  noble 
Clana  Rughruaidhe,  who  kept  a  splendid  and  magnificent 
court,  ioT  the  space  of  900  years,  at  £amhain  Macha,  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  and  for  700  years  of  the  time,  were  the 
heroes  of  the  age  they  lived  in,  and  were  reputed  the  cele- 
brated champions  of  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  as  shall  be 
particularly  observed  in  the  progress  of  this  Irish  history. 

The  learned  Eochaidh  6  Flinn  has  taken  notice  of  these 
poem  of  his 
he  lines  are 


^^  inisfortunos  that  bcfel  the  Milesians  at  ^...,  ... . 
^^L  which  begins  thus,  Taoisig  na  luing  tar  lear ; 
^H    these: 


The  rufflinff  winds  the  foaiiiinfr  billow*  rise. 

The  face  of  he«ieD  is  ruiishmlfrom  their  ejes: 

Art  foils,  uid  courage  fulls,  iio  miccoor  near. 

At  many  wnve«  m  many  doMhs  appaar. 

The  gi'Hy  ships  run  ruund,  and  tben  are  lost, 

Thi'n  buigi!  at  onee,  and  in  the  deep  are  lost. 

The  brave  Milesians,  to  the  bottom  borne. 

Attempt  to  rise,  but  never  must  return. 

Don,  BiJIe,  Buan,  with  his  virtuous  bride, 

Dil,  Airench,  Buns,  Breas,  Cusl^e, 

All  plufig'd  bto  the  deep,  are  buried  by  the  tide. 
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It  was  observed  before,  that  the  ship  wherein  Ir  was, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  was  lost  in  the  storm, 
and  his  body  driven  on  shore,  and  buried.  This  shipwreck, 
and  the  loss  of  this  prince  and  his  two  brothers,  is  lamented 
by  an  old  poet,  in  these  verses : 

Am&mn,  learned  and  valiant,  fell  in  battle. 
At  Billeteinn ;  Ir  was  cast  away 
Near  the  rocky  cliffs  of  Sceilg ;  and  Arranan 
Was  shipvrreck'd  on  the  Irish  coast. 

Heremon,  with  part  of  the  Milesian  fleet,  was  driven  to 

the  left,  towards  the  island,  and  with  great  difliculty  arrived 

.^  safely  at  Inbher  Colpa,  now  called  Drocheda.     The  place 

^1^  was  called   Inbher  Colpa,  because  Colpa,  who  went  by  the 

name  of  the  swordsman,  another  son  of  Milesius,  was  unfor- 
tunately drowned  as  he  attempted  to  come  on  shore.  It  ap7 
pears  that  this  enterprise  of  the  Gadelians  was  fatal  to  the 
five  sons  of  Milesius,  who  were  lost  before  the  country  was 
conquered,  and  the  Tuatha  de  Danans  were  dbpossessed  of 
the  government-  The  death  of  these  five  princes  is  recorded 
and  confirmed  by  an  old  poet  in  thb  manner  : 

The  sorcerers,  by  force  of  wicked  magic, 
Sommon'd  the  winds,  and  in  the  storm  destroy'd 
Five  princes  of  the  famed  Milesian  race. 

The  names  of  these  brothers,  who  perished  before  the  con- 
quest of  the  island,  were  Donn,  Ir,  Aireach,  Feabhruadh, 
Arranan,  and  Colpa  the  swordsman,  who  were  all  lost  by 
the  enchantment  of  the  inhabitants,'  and  no  more  than  three 
sons  of  Milesius  survived  this  dreadful  tempest,  to  possess  ' 
the  country ;  their  names  were  Heber,  Heremon,  and  Amer- 
gin,  and  they  landed  at  Inbher  Sceine. 

Three  days  after  Heber  and  his  followers  were  got  on 
shore,  they  were  attacked  by  Eire,  the  wife  of  Mac  Breine, 
one  of  the  princes  of  the  country,  at  Sliabh  Mis,  or  the  moun- 
tain of  Mis.  This  lady  was  attended  by  a  strong  body  of 
men,  and  a  desperate  battle  followed,  where  many  were  de- 
stroyed on  both  sides.  In  this  action  Fais,  the  wife  of  Un 
mac  Vighe,  was  slain  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
which,  from  her,  obtained  the  name  of  Blean  Fais,  which 
signifies  the  valley  of  Fab.  The  death  of  this  lady  is  thus 
oDserved  by  an  old  poet : 

The  valley  where  the  lovely  Fias  fell. 
From  her,  as  ancient  Irish  records  tell. 
Obtained  the  name  of  Blean  Fais* 
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Scola,  the  relict  of  king  Milesius,  vas  likewise  elain  in 
this  engagemeiit,  and  was  buried  in  another  valley  on  the 
north  Bide  of  the  mount^n  Sliabh  Mis,  adjoining  to  the*ea. 
This  valley,  which  was  the  place  of  her  interment,  was 
called  Glean  Scoithin,  or  the  valley  of  Scota,  aa  an  old  poet 
testifies  in  these  verses : 

Beneath  a  vale  its  bosom  does  display. 

With  meadows  green,  »-ith  flowers  profusely  gaj ; 

Where  ScoIa  liei,  unrortunateiy  sldn. 

And  with  her  royal  tomb  p^ves  honour  lo  the  plain. 

Mix'd  with  the  firat,  the  fair  \ir»go  fought, 

SiiBtun'd  the  toUa  of  arms,  and  diuigcr  sought ; 

From  her  the  fruitful  valley  hod  the  name 

Of  Glean  Scoith,  and  we  nuty  trust  to  fame. 

^         This  was  the  first  battle  that  was  fought  between  the  Mile- 
^L  sians  and  the  Tnatha  de  Danans  for  the  empire  of  the  island, 
^B  as  we  are  informed  by  the  same  author,  in  tiiis  manner : 
^^^  The  stout  Gadelisns  first  their  courage  try 

^^fe  At  Sliahh  Mis,  and  rout  the  enemy  ; 

^^^k  Where  heroes,  pierced  with  mAny  a  deadly  woimd,| 

^^^  .  Choak'd  in  their  hlood,  lay  gas{ung  oq  the  ground; 

^^V  Heroes,  whose  brave  enpl'oits  may  justly  claim 

^^^r  Triamphant  taurels,  and  immorul  fame. 

^H      The  persons  of  note  that  fell  on  the  side  of  the'  Milesians, 
^V  in  this  action,  were  the  princess  Scota,  and  the  lady  Faia  ; 
^^  they  likewise  lost  two  of  their  principal  druids,  whose  names 
were  Uar  and  Eithir :  but  there  were  no  more  than  300  of 
the  Gadelian  soldiers  missing  after  Uie  fight,  notwithstanding 
they  defeated  the  Tuatha  de  Danans,  and  slew  1000  of  them. 
Eire,  the  wife  of  Mac   Greine,  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
country,  with  as  many  of  her  flying  troops  as  she  could  keep 
together,  retired  to  Tailton,  and  there  related  the  misfortunes 
she  had  met  with,  and  how  she  was  routed  by  the  enemy,  and 
the  choicest  of  her  men  were  slain.     The  Mdeslans  continued 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  burying  their  dead,  and  celebrating 
the  funeral  rites  of  the  two  druids  with  great  solemnity.     An 
L  old  poet  makes  honourable  mention  of  this  battle,  and  con- 
I  firms  some  of  the  particulars  in  these  verses  : 
On  Sliabh  Mis  our  warlike  squadrons  stood. 
Eager  of  fight,  and  prodigal  of  blood  ; 
Victorious  arms  our  stout  Gadelions  bore. 
Ruin  behind,  and  terror  march'd  before  ; 
A  Ihousaud  of  the  enchanted  host  we  slain,  1 

They  try  their  charms  and  magic  arts  in  vain,  > 

For  with  their  mangled  limbs  they  cover  all  the  plun.         ) 
Three  hundred  only  of  our  troops  are  Lill'd, 
Who  bravely  turu'd  the  fortune  of  the  field. 
The  learned  Uar  rush'd  among  the  rest. 
But,  with  repeated  blows  and  wounds  oppreu'd. 
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He  fell,  and  by  his  side  expirmg  lay 
Either,  a  priest,  and  gasp'd  his  som  away, 
llie  victors  then  the  nrneral  rites  prepare. 
Due  to  their  dead  companions  of  the  war. 

It  was  observed  before,  that  eight  of  the  commanding 
oflScers  of  the  Milesians  were  unfortunately  destroyed  at  sea, 
by  the  enchantments  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danans  :  Ir  was  lost 
at  Sceilg  M ihchil ;  Arranan  was  dashed  to  pieces  by  a  fall 
from  the  topsail ;  Donn,  with  five  of  the  principal  GadeKans, 
was  drowned  at  a  place  called  Teach  Duinn,  in  the  west  of 
Ireland.  Eight  ladies  likewise  of  the  first  quality  perished 
at  sea ;  two  lost  their  lives  when  Donn  was  shipwrecked ; 
their  names  were  Buan,  the  wife  of  Bille,  and  Dil,  the 
daughter  of  Milesius,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Donn.  Sceine, 
the  wife  of  Amergin,  was  unfortunately  cast  away  at  Inbher 
Sceine.  From  the  misfortune  of  this  lady,  the  river  was 
called  Inbher  Sceine,  for  Inbher  signifies  a  river ;  and  it  is 
known  by  the  same  name  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  to  this  day. 

Fial»  the  wife  of  Lughaidh,  was  a  lady  of  strict"  virtue  and 
uncommon  modesty  ;  for  she  was  so  confounded  with  shame, 
because  her  husband  had  seen  her  naked  as  she  was  swimming 
in  the  river  Feil,  that  she  languished  and  died  with  grief. 
The  stream  received  the  name  oi  Inbher  Feile,  from  this  fair 
Milesian,  and  is  so  called  to  thb  time.  Scota  and  Fias,  two 
other  ladies  of  the  Gadelians,  were  slain  in  the  battle  of 
Sliabh  Mis  before  mentioned. 

The  wife  of  Ir,  and  the  wife  of  Muirtheimhne,  ,the  son  of 
Breogan,  likewise^  died  before  the  battle  of  Tailton  was 
fought ;  these  made  up  the  eight  ladies  of  the  Milesians  who 
were  dead  before  that  engagement.  The  names  of  seven  of 
them  are  recorded  in  the  Book  of  the  Conquests  of  Ireland, 
and  are  Scota,  Tea,  Fial,  Fias,  Liobhra,  Ognbha,and  Sceine. 
The  same  number  of  principal  officers  of  the  Gadelians 
perished  before  that  action  with  the  Tuatha  de  Danans, 
whose  names  are  expressed  before.  An  old  antiquary,  in 
one  of  his  poems,  has  given  us  the  names  of  seven  of  tnese 
female  adventurers,  who  came  into  Ireland  : 

Seven  ladies  of  the  chlefest  quality, 
Followed  the  fortunes  of  the  stout  Gadelians, 
When  they  resolvd  to  conauer  or  to  die. 
Tea,  the  virtuous  queen  of  Heremon  ; 
Fial,  the  consort  ox  the  brave  Lughaidh ; 
Fias,  a  princess  of  distinguished  beauty  was. 
And  the  beloved  wife  or  Un  ;  and  Sceine 
Was  wedded  to  Amergin's  princely  bed  ; 
Liobhradh  was  the  royal  pnde  of  Fuaid  ; 
Scota,  the  relict  of  the  gte&t  Milesius  ; 
And  Oghbha  strictly  chaste  in  widowhood. 
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The  Oadelians,  who  were  under  the  corainaQd  of  Heber, 
and  came  off  with  rictory  at  the  battle  of  SUabh  Mis,  when 
they  had  buried  their  dead,  and  recovered  themselves  from 
the  fatigue  of  the  fight,  marched  to  Inbher  Colpa,  now  called 
Drocheda,  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  where  they  joined  a 
strong  body  of  Milesians,  with  Heremon  at  the  head  of  them : 
with  this  reinforcement  they  sent  a  summons  to  the  three 
princes  of  the  island,  the  sons  of  Cearmada,  to  come  to  a 
pitched  battle  at  a  place  appointed,  in  order  to  decide  the 
government  of  the  country.  Tne  Tuatha  de  Danans  accepted 
of  the  challenge,  and  advanced  with  their  choicest  troops, 
led  on  by  their  three  princes,  and  began  the  fight :  the  Mile- 
sians received  the  charge  with  CTcat  bravery,  and,  greedy  of 
revenge  for  the  death  of  Ith,  feU  desperately  upon  the  enemy, 
when  a  most  bloody  battle  followed.  Botn  sides  maintained 
their  ground,  and  victory  was  in  suspense  for  some  time,  but 
at  length  the  Oadelians  broke  the  ranks  of  the  Tuatha  de 
Danans,  and  occasioned  such  confusion  amon^  their  forces, 
that  they  were  put  to  the  route  with  great  ^u^hter,  and 
driven  out  of  the  field.  The  three  princes  of  the  country 
were  slain  in  the  engagement :  Mac  Greine  fell  in  an  en- 
counter with  Amergin ;  Mac  Ceaght  was  killed  by  Heremon, 
and  Mac  Cuill  was  slain  by  Heber  Fionn.  This  memorable 
transaction  comes  to  the  notice  of  posterity  from  the  follow- 
ing verses  of  an  old  poet : 

The  princefl  of  the  island  kept  their  court 

At  llulton ;  but  the  bold  Gadelians 

Pmiished  their  treachery  to  the  valiant  Ith : 

Mac  Greine,  though  fierce  in  fight,  Amergin  slew  ; 

Mac  Cuill  fell  beneath  the  dreadful  sword 

Of  Heber  ;  and  Heremon,  hand  to  hand, 

O'erbore  Mac  Ceacht,  and  pierced  him  to  the  gpround. 

In  this  action  were  likewise  slain  the  consorts  of  these 
three  princes,  who  weje  Eire,  •  Fodhla,  and  Banba.  The 
same  poet  ^ves  this  account  of  their  death : 

This  fatal  day  the  virtuous  Eire  was  s\am 
By  Siurge ;  Fodhla  by  the  sword  of  Headan 
Fell  deiul ;  and  Banba  sunk  beneath 
The  avenging  arm  of  Saicer. 

The  Tuatha  de  Danans,  perceiving  the  death  of  their  three 
commanders,  despaired  of  victory  and  fled  in  great  disorder. 
The  Milesians  followed  their  success  with  great  slaughter  of 
the  enemy,  but  in  i;he  pursuit  they  lost  two  of  their  leading 
officers,  Cualgne,  the  son  of  Breo^an,  at  Sliabh  Cual^e,  and 
Fuaid,  hb  brother,  at  Sliabh  Fuaid :  but  the  Gadehans,  no 
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waj  discouraged,  pressed  hard  upon  the  vanquished,  de- 
stroyed numbers  oi  them  in  their  flight,  and  put  them  to  a 
general  route.  The  inhabitants  were  never  able  to  recruit 
leir  forces,  but  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  victors,  and 
deliver  up  the  government  of  the  island. 

Some  of  the  Irish  antiquaries  are  of  opinion,  that  after  the 
Milesians  had  obtained  this  victory,  Heber  Fionn  and 
Heremon  divided  the  country  into  two  parts  between  them  : 
the  northern  part,  from  the  river  Boyne  and  Sruibh,  fell  to 
the  share  of  Heremon,  and  from  thence  to  the  main  ocean 
southwards,  came  to  the  possession  of  Heber  Fionn.  A 
poet  of  great  antiquity  makes  mention  of  this  division  in  this 
manner: 

The  two  commanders  shared  the  isle  between  them ; 
The  north  division  Heremon  enjoyed. 
From  the  rich  vale,  where,  in  delightful  streams. 
The  Boyne,  the  darling  of  the  ocean,  flows  ; 
Southwards  from  thence  the  royal  Heber  reig^ned. 
And  his  dominion  to  the  sea  extended. 

live  of  the  Milesian  officers  attended  upon  Heretnon  to 
his  part  of  the  country,  and  had  lands  assigned  them  for  their 
support,  where  each  of  them  erected  a  castle  upon  their  own 
estate,  and  there  they  resided  with  their  families.  The 
names  of  these  five  commanders  were  Amergin,  the  son  of 
MilesiuS)  Goisdean,  Seaghda,  Sobhairce  and  Siurge.  Her- 
emon also  built  a  magnificent  palace,  where  he  kept  his  court, 
at  Airffiodross,  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Feoir,  in  Ossery, 
and  called  it  Rath  Beothach  ;  Amergin  raised  the  castle  of 
Turlagh  Inbher  More,  now  called  Arcloe ;  Sobhairce  built 
the  fort  of  Dunn  Sobhairce ;  Seaghda  erected  Dunn  Deil- 
ffusis,  in  the  territory  of  Cualann ;  Goisdean  built  Cahair 
Nare,  and  Siurge  called  his  seat  by  the  name  of  Dunn 
Eadair. 

Some  of  the  principal  of  the  Milesians  likewise  followed 
Heber  Fionn  into  his  division  of  the  country,  who  generously 
allowed  them  an  honourable  subsistence,  and  gave  them  lancb 
for  the  support  of  their  families  ;  their  names  were  Caicer, 
Mantann,  Eadan,  Vige,  and  Fulman.  Each  of  these  Gade- 
lian  nobles  raised  very  stately  structures  upon  their  own 
estates:  Heber  Fionn  built  a  royal  palace  for  himself  in  Lein- 
ster,  and  called  it  Rath  Loamhuin  ;  Caicer  erected  the  castle 
of  Dunn  Inn,  in  the  west  of  Ireland ;  Mantann  was  the  foun- 
der of  Cumhdach  Cairge  Bladhruide ;  Unn,  the  son  of  Vige, 
built  Rath  Arda  Suird,  and  Fulman  built  the  fort  of  Cairge 
Feadba. 
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But  this  division  of  the  island  is  opposed  by  some  of  our 
antiquaries  of  great  authority,  who  assert,  tnat  Heber  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  two  provinces  of  Munster ;  the  provinces 
of  Leinster  and  Conacht  fell  to  the  share  of  Heremon ;  the 
province  of  Ulster  they  divided  between  Eimhir  or  Heber, 
the  son  of  Ir,  the  son  of  Milesius,  their  brother's  son,  and 
some  others  of  the  principal  Gadelians  ;  and  the  canthred  of 
Corckaluighe,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  in  Munster,  they 
assigned  to  Lughaida,  the  son  of  Ith,  who  was  treacherously 
slain  bj  the  princes  of  the  country,  in  revenge  of  whose  death 
the  Milesians  first  engaged  in  this  expedition. 

This  latter  division  of  the  island  seems  to  deserve  the 
'eatest  credit ;  because  it  is  certain,  that  the  royal  palace  of 
[eremon,  called  Rath  Beothaic,  was  built  at  Airgiodross, 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Feoir,  in  Leinster ;  and  it  appears 
likewise,  that  the  posterity  of  Heber  Fionn  resided  for  many 
years  in  the  province  ot  Munster.  The  descendants  of 
Heremon  inhabited  in  Conacht  and  Leinster ;  and  the  family 
ef  Eimhir  or  Heber,  the  son  of  Milesius,  commonly  called 
Clana  Rughraidhe,  remained  for  many  generations  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  and  are  the  original  and  the  most  ancient 
mhabitants  of  Ulster  of  all  l^e  posterity  of  the  Milesians. 
They  were  a  tribe  who  kept  their  royal  seat  at  Eamhain,  for 
the  space  of  900  years,  and  for  their  valour,  their  generosity 
and  military  exploits,  they  were  the  glory  of  the  Irish 
nation;  as  the  most  authentic  records,  particularly  the 
Psalter  of  Cashel  and  the  royal  Psalter  of  Tara,  informs  us. 
They  flourished  in  great  honour,  and  were  the  renowned 
heroes  of  the  western  parts  of  Europe  for  many  ages,  till,  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  their  own  greatness,  they  were  destroyed 
by  intestine  quarrels  and  irreconcileable  breaches  in  tneir 
families,^  as  will  be  related  hereafter ;  by  which  means  the 
royal  seat  of  Eamhain  fell  to  ruin,  and  the  tribe  separated 
and  fixed  themselves  in  other  provinces  of  the  island.  The 
descendants  of  the  brave  hero  Connell  Ceamach  removed  to 
Laoighis,  (in  English,  Lex)  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  and 
the  posterity  of  Bergus  Mac  Roigh  obtained  settlements  in 
Conmacne,  Conacht,  Carcamruadn,  and  Kerry  in  Munster : 
these  families  were  originally  derived  from  the  same  ancestors, 
and  were  called,  in  general,  by  the  name  of  Clana  Rugh- 
raidhe. The  same  changes  and  divisions  happened  likewise 
in  other  tribes  of  the  Milesians,  who  by  reason  of  animosities 
among  themselves,  separated  from  the  possessions  that  were 
first  assigned  them  ;  particularly  in  the  family  of  the  O  D  wy- 
ers,  or  as  some  write  them,  6  Divir,  in  Irish  called  O 
Duibhidhir,  descended  from  Cairbre,  the  son  of  Conchorb, 
who  lived  four  generations  before  Cathoir  More,  monarch  of 
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Ireland,  of  the  line  of  Heremon.  The  same  alterations  ap- 
pear likewise  in  the  tribe  of  the  O  Ryans,  who  were  of  the 
same  family,  and  removed  from  the  province  of  Leinster  to 
Munster,  where  their  posterity  remain  to  this  day  :  but  the 
revolutions  that  arose  m  these  families,  and  their  removal 
from  the  lands  where  they  first  settled,  happened  many  years 
after  Heber  and  Heremon  divided  the  island  as  before 
mentioned. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  three  CoUas,  with  all  their  relations 
and  dependants,  went  into  Ulster  about  the  year  of  our 
Redemption  130 ;  where,  by  their  valour,  they  dispossessed 
the  former  inhabitants,  ana  fixed  themselves.  The  lands 
which  they  obtained  in  this  province,  were  called  Modhoim 
ui  Macu^,  and  Ui  Chriomhuin,  where  some  of  their  posteri^ 
remain  to  this  time.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Muireadhacn 
Tii'each  that  they  got  into  the  enjoyment  of  these  new  estates. 
The  noble  earl  of  Antrim,  Mac  Daniel  by  surname,  is  de- 
scended from  CoUauais ;  and  the  most  illustrious  family  of 
the  Mac  Mahons,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  the  Maguires,  in 
Irbh,  Maguidhir,  and  the  O  Hanluans,  with  several  other 
branches  derived  from  the  same  stem,  were  the  lineal  descen- 
dants of  CoUa  da  Chrioch,  as  will  be  confirmed  particularly 
in  the  progress  of  this  history. 

In  the  reign  of  Cormack  Mac  Airt,  a  descendant  from  the 
posterity  of  Heremon,  called  D.^isig,  (in  English,.  De^ie,) 
the  O  Faolains,  the  kings  of  Desie,  came  into  Munster,  and 
got  possession  of  a  great  part  of  the  country.  And  in  the 
reign  of  Oilioll  Ollum,  king  of  Munster,  the  learned  Cairbre 
Muse,  a  gentleman  of  the  line  of  Heremon,  presented  a  most 
ingenious  poem,  in  Irish,  to  Oilioll  Ollum,  wherein  he  cele- 
brated the  valour,  the  generosity,  the  magnificence  and  gran- 
deur of  his  royal  patron ;  who  so  graciously  accepted  the  perfor- 
mance, that,  as  a  reward,  he  bestowed  upon  him  the  two  Urm- 
humhain,  in  English,  the  two  Ormonds,  out  known  then  by  the 
name  of  Muscruidhe,  so  called  fr^m  Cairbre  Muse  before  men- 
tioned. These  counties  contmned  all  the  canthred  from  Boa- 
leach  mor,  in  Ossery,  to  Carrignasuire,  now  styled  Carrig. 
These  were  the  lands  conferred  upon  that  excellent  poet,  and 
not  the  Muscruidhe,  in  the  county  of  Cork;  but  they  continued 
only  a  short  time  in  the  possession  of  his  issue,  for  his  family 
was  soon  extinct. 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  some  of  the  posterity  of 
Heber  Fionn,  descended  from  Cormac  Gaileangaoh,  removed 
out  of  Munster,  and  settled  themselves,  and  their  families,  in 
very  large  estates  in  Conacht  and  Leinster.  The  lands 
which  they  obtained  were  called  Gaileangadh  and  Luigne ; 
and  from  the  descendants  of  this  Cormac  Gaileangadh,  the 
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noble  familiee  of  O  Hara  (in  Irish  O  Headhra)  and  of  O 
Gara  (in  Irish  O  Gara)  are  derived.  So  that  it  appears  by 
what  means  these  several  families  got  possession  of  large 
tracts  of  land  in  the  island ;  and  that  they  did  not  receive 
their  estates  from  the  donation  of  Heber  and  Heremon,  when 
they  laid  out  the  division  of  the  country.  And  this  account 
is  reason  sufficient  for  us  to  believe,  that  Heber  and  Heremon 
did  not,  after  their  conquest  of  Ireland,  attempt  to  share  the 
country  between  them  in  the  manner  we  have  observed  before ; 
because  we  find  that  Heremon  built  hb  palace  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  Heber  Fionn,  (called  Rath  Beothach,  and  situated 
at  Airffiodross,  in  the  province  of  Leinster,)  which  it  b 
impossible  to  suppose  :  out  the  last  division  has  the  best 
authority  to  support  it,  which  asserts  that  Heremon  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  province  of  Leinster,  where  he  erected  hb 
royal  seat  and  kept  hb  court. 

The  Milesians  brought  over  with  them,  in  the  Irish  expe- 
dition, a  very  skilful  musician,  and  an  eminent  poet ;  the  name 
of  the  poet  was  Cir  mac  Cis,  and  the  musician  was  called 
O  Naoi.  These  two  persons  being  very  excellent  in  their 
profession,  there  was  some  contest  between  Heber  and  Here- 
mon about  them ;  for  they  were  both  delighted  with  their 
company,  and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  detain  them  ;  but  they 
agreed  at  length  to  decide  the  dispute  by  lots,  and  determine 
to  whom  they  should  belong ;  by  this  means  the  musician 
fell  to  Heber,  and  the  poet  was  to  attend  upon  Heremon. 
From  this  controversy,  as  the  chronicles  inform  us,  arose  that 
laudable  custom  among  the  Irbh,  to  show  great  honour  and 
munificence  to  their  poets,  hbtorians,  philosophers,  and  men 
of  learning ;  and  the  musician  being  to  attend  upon  Heber,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  country,  that  divbion  of  the  island 
b  observed  to  be  more  particularly  delighted  with  music ;  as 
an  old  poet  remarks  in  this  manner : 

The  learned  princes,  Heber  and  Heremon, 
Contended  wnioh  should,  with  the  poet's  art. 
And  the  musician's  skill  be  entertained. 
They  cast  the  lots ;  the  northern  prince  enjoyed 
The  pleasing  channs  of  poetry;  and  Heber 
With  music  first  his  southern  subjects  bless'd. 
From  hence  the  generous  Irish,  with  rewards. 
Did  bountifully  crown  the  poet's  skill. 
And  music  flourished  in  the  southern  coasts. 

In  the  Milesian  invasion  of  Ireland  there  came  over  twenty 
mechanical  persons  of  several  occupations,  and  a  number  of 
labouring  men,  fit  only  for  servile  work,  whose  business  was 
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to  clear  the  country  by  cutting  down  the  woods,  and  to  ren- 
der it  proper  for  tillage  or  pasture ;  accordingly  these  four- 
and-twenty  labourers,  soon  after  their  atrival  in  the  island, 
laid  open  twenty-four  large  tracts  of  land,  which  by  cultivating 
became  fruitful.  The  names  of  these  tradesmen  were,  Aidhne, 
Ai,  Asal,  Meidhe,  Morba,  Meide,  Cuibh,  Cliu,  Ceara, 
Reir,  Slan,  Leighe,  Liffee,  Line,  Leighean,  Trea,  Dula, 
Adhar,  Aire,  Deisi,  Deala,  Fea,  Femhean,  and  Seara ;  and 
the  plains  that  were  cleared  at  that  time  are  literally  known 
by  these  names  to  this  day. 

The  princess  Tea,  the  daughter  of  Lughaidh,  the  son  of 
Ith,  and  the  wife  of  Heremon,  son  of  Milesius,  gave  orders 
for  erecting  a  rmral  palace  for  herself  in  Liatrym,  which  seat 
is  now  called  Teamhair,  from  this  lady,  who  was  the  foun- 
dress of  it ;  for  Mur  signifies  a  seat  or  a  palace,  and  Tea 
being  the  proper  name  of  that  princess,  by  joining  the  words 
they  sound  Teamhuir,  and  by  another  termination  in  Irish 
they  are  pronounced  Teamhair ;  but  in  construction  they 
are  the  same,  for  they  both  signify  the  royal  seat  or  palace 
at  Tara. 

The  two  principal  Oadelians,  Heber  and  Heremon,  ad- 
ministered the  government  together,  with  great  affection  and 
unanimity,  for  the  space  of  a  year,  and  then  an  unfortunate 
difference  arose,  attended  with  very  fatal  consequences.  The 
occasion  of  the  dispute  was  the  possession  of  three  of  the 
most  fruitful  valleys  in  the  whole  island ;  their  names  were 
Druim  Clasach,  in  the  territory  of  Maine,  Druim  Beathach, 
in  Maonmuighe,  and  Druim  Finginn,  in  Munster.  Two  of 
these  valleys  lav  in  the  division  of  Heber  Fionn,  aud  he  re- 
ceived the  profits  of  them ;  but  his  wife,  being:  a  woman  of 
great  pride  and  ambition,  envied  the  wife  of  Heremon  the 
enjoyment  of  one  of  these  delightful  valleys,  and  therefore 
she  persuaded  her  husband  to  demand  the  valley  of  Heremon, 
and  upon  a  refusal,  to  get  possession  of  it  by  the  sword  ;  for 
she  passionately  vowed  she  would  never  be  satisfied  till  she 
was  called  the  queen  of  the  three  most  fruitful  valleys  in  the 
island.     The  wife  of  Heremon,  a  lady  of  a  masculine  spirit, 

Srevailed  upon  her  husband  to  insist  upon  his  title,  and  to 
efend  his  right:  and  this  resolution  occasioned  a  war  between 
the  two  princes,  who,  by  consent,  led  their  whole  forces  to 
the  plains  of  Geisiol,  in  Leinster,  where  a  desperate  battle 
was  fouj^ht,  in  which  the  eldest  brother,  Heber  Fionn,  and 
three  of  his  chief  commanding  officers,  Suirge,  Sobhairce, 
and  Goisdean  were,  slain.  The  death  of  these  brave  Gade- 
Uans,  we  perceive,  was  wholly  owinff  to  the  pride  of  this 
woman,  who,  to  quicken  her  husband  in  this  unjust  under- 
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taking,  swore  she  would  not  sleep  a  night  more  in  the  island, 
till  she  had  accomplished  her  purpose.  This  transaction 
stands  thus  upon  record,  in  the  verses  of  an  old  poet : 

The  royal  princes,  Heber  and  Heremon, 

With  mutual  consent,  and  kind  affection. 

The  isle  divided ;  and  they  reigned  in  peace. 

Till  the  ambition  of  a  woman's  neart. 

The  wife  of  Heber,  urged  them  on  to  war. 

By  pride  o'ercome,  she  thirsted  to  enjoy. 

And  to  be  called  queen  of  the  Three  Vales, 

The  most  delightful  lands  in  all  the  isle.  < 

She  vowed,  and,  raging  passionately  swore. 

That  she  would  never  sleep  on  Irish  nround 

Till  she  was  mistress  of  those  fruitfm  plains. 

A  battle  followed  on  .Geisiol's  fatal  field. 

Where  Heber  Fionn  fell  a  sacrifice 

To  the  ambition  of  a  haughty  wife. 

This  relation  is  confirmed  by  the  concurring  testimony  of 
the  learned  Tanuidhe  o  Conaire,  who  has  these  lines : 

Three  of  the  fruitiul  valleys  of  the  isle, 

Druim  Fmginn,  Druim  Clasach,  and  Druim  Beathachy 

Occasioned  by  the  fierce  battle  of  Geisiol, 

Where  valiant  Heber  fell. 

Heremon,  after  this  victory  over  his  brother,  the  unfor- 
tunate Heber,  succeeded  in  the  whole  government,  and  reined 
sole  monarch  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  for  the  space  of  four- 
teen years.  There  is  some  difference  4n  the  ancient  records, 
concerning  the  deatluof  prince  Heber ;  for  some  of  our  anti- 
quaries assert,  that  he  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Airgiod  Ross, 
as  these  verses  intimate : 

Heremon  was  monarch  of  the  isle 

Full  fourteen  years  after  the  bloody  fight 

Of  Airgiod  Ross,  where  Heber  lost  his  life. 

But  this  opinion  is  contradicted  by  some  authors  of  great 
fidelity,  who,  with  good  authority  deny,  that  Heber  was  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Airgiod  Ross,  and  justly  place  his  death  at 
the  fight  of  Geisiol  oefore  mentioned.  In  the  reign  of  king 
Heremon  the  desperate  battle  of  Cuil  Caicer  was  fought, 
where  Caicer,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  Heber  Fionn, 
was  slain  by  Amergin,  the  son  of  M ilesius.  This  action 
happened  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  Heber ;  and  in  the 
year  following  the  fight  of  Caicer,  Amergin,  the  son  of 
Milesius,  was  Killed  bv  his  brother  Heremon,  in  the  battle  of 
Bile  Teinio^,  at  CuU  Breagh. 

In  the  same  year  the  nine  rivers  of  Eile  broke  out,  and 
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the  three  streams  of  Va  NioUiolo,  in  Ireland,  began  to 
flow.  In  the  third  year  following,  Mantan  and  Fulman,  two 
of  the  principal  officers  of  Heber  Fionn,  were  slain  by  Here- 
mon,  in  the  battle  of  Breaghuin,  in  Freamhain. 

During  the  monarchy  of  Heremon  over  the  whole  island, 
the  nine  following  lakes  discovered  themselves  :  Loch  Cime, 
on  M a^  Srcing,  Loch  Buadhaice,  Loch  Bagha,  Loch  Rein, 
Loch  Fionnmhaighe,  Loch  Greine,  Loch  Riach,  which 
spreads  its  waters  over  all  the  plain  of  Magh  Maoin,  Loch 
da  chiodh,  in  Leinster,  and  Loch  Laoigh,  in  Ulster.  Four 
years  afterwards  the  Gadelian  commanders,  En,  Un,  and 
Eadan,  were  slain  by  Heremon,  in  the  fight  of  Comhraire,  in 
M eath,  where  they  were  likewise  buried.  In  the  same  year 
three  rivers  broke  out  in  Conacht,  which  were  all  known  by 
the  name  of  Succa. 

Some  of  the  Irish  historians  assert,  that  after  Heremon 
had  obtained  the  victory  over  Heber  Fionn,  he  divided  the 
island  into  five  provinces,  among  some  of  his  commanding 
officers.  The  province  of  Leinster  he  gave  to  Criomhthan 
Sciathbheil  of  the  Domhnonchuibh,  a  gentleman  of  great 
worth,  and  descended  from  the  ancient  Firbolgs.  He  be- 
stowed the  two  provinces  of  Munster,  upon  Er,  Orbha, 
Fearon,  and  Feargna,  who  were  the  sons  of  Heber  Fionn, 
his  brother.  The  province  of  Conacht  he  conferred  upon 
Un,  the  sen  of  Vige  and  Eadane,  two  noted  generals,  who 
came  along  with  him  out  of  Spain :  and  the  province  of 
Ulster  he  settled  upon  his  other  brother's  son,  whose  name 
was  Heber  or  Eimher,  the  son  of  Ir,  the  son  of  Milesius,  king 
of  Spain. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  this  Irish  monarch,  the 
Picts,  who  resided  in  Thrace,  left  their  own  country,  and 
landed  with  a  numerous  army  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
The  reason  why  they  quitted  their  country  is  thus  related  by 
Cormac  Mac  Cuillenan,  in  his  Psalter  of  Cashel.  Policornus  was 
king  of  Thrace  at  that  time,  and,  being  an  eflPeminate  prince, 
he  resolved  to  seize  by  violence  upon  a  beautiful  young  lady, 
the  daughter  of  Gud,  generallissimo  over  the  Picts,  and  to 
keep  her  as  a  concubine.  This  design  was  seasonably  disco- 
yered  to  Gud,  who,  by  the  assistance  of  his  faithful  Picts, 
who  were  then  in  pay  under  the  cro^  of  Thrace,  found 
means  to  destroy  Policornus,  whom  they  slew,  and  then  fled 
the  country.  They  marched  through  the  dominions  of  several 
princes,  till  they  came  into  France,  where  they  were  kindly 
received,  and  admitted  into  pay  by  the  French  king,  who 
assigned  them  a  tract  of  land  for  their  support,  where  they 
built  a  city,  and  properly  gave  it  the  name  of  Pictaviam,  now 
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called  Poictiers.  When  Gad,  the  commander  of  the  Picts, 
had  related  to  the  king' of  France  the  occasion  of  his  leaving 
Thrace,  and  that  his  design  was  to  secure  the  honour  of  his 
daughter,  that  prince  also  resolved  to  debauch  her  himself, 
and  made  some  attempts  to  force  her  out  of  her  father's  hands; 
who,  so  soon  as  he  perceived  his  intentions,  summoned  his 
people  together,  and  by  stratagem  seized  upon  the  French 
shipping,  weighed  anc^ior  and  stood  out  to  sea :  they  came 
upon  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  and  landed  at  Inbher  Slainge,  but 
the  young  lady  unfortunately  sickened  and  died  m  the 
voyage. 

The  venerable  Bede,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Ecclesias- 
tical history  of  England,  agrees  with  this  account,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  he  says  that  these  wandering  Picts  landed 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  His  words  are  these  :  * 
*^  It  happened,  as  fame  goes,  that  a  nation  of  the  Picts  from 
Scythia,  setting  to  sea  in  a  few  long  ships,  after  they  had  by 
the  varying  of  the  wind  sailed  round  the  coast  of  Britain, 
came  at  last  into  Ireland,  and  landed  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island ;  there  they  found  the  nation  of  the  Scots,  among 
whom  they  desired  a  settlement,  but  their  request  was  denied." 
But  one  circumstance  of  this  relation  is  a  mistake,  for  they 
did  not  land  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  but  they  came  on  shore 
in  the  harbour  of  Wexford,  as  it  is  now  called. 

At  that  time  Criomhthan  Sciathbheil  was  governor  of 
Leinster  by  commission  from  Heremon,  who,  as  soon  as 
these  people  arrived,  received  them  hospitably,  and  entered 
into  a  strict  alliance  with  Oud,  and  Catnluan,  his  eon,  who 
were  the  commanders  of  the  Picts ;  because  he  wanted  their 
assistance  i^inst  some  mischievous  Britons  (called  Tuatha 
Fiodhga)  who  spoiled  and  made  great  depredations  on  both 
sides  the  river  Slainge  ;  and  to  terrify  the  Milesian  soldiery, 
they  violated  the  law  of  nations,  by  poisoning  the  heads  of 
their  arrows  and  their  other  weapons,  which  had  that  effect 
as  to  make  the  least  wound  mortal  or  incurable.  Criomhthan 
relating,  this  savage  practice  of  the  Britons  to  his  new  asso- 
ciates, they  told  nim  there  was  a  very  eminent  druid,  who 
came  over  with  them,  that,  by  his  skiU  in  physic,  knew  how 
to  prepare  an  antidote  against  the  poison,  and  hinder  its 
operation.  The  name  of  this  druid  was  Trosdane,  who, 
when  he  was  applied  to  by  the  Milesian  general,  con- 
fessed that  he  understood  a  method  which  would  destroy 

*  Contigit  gentem  Pictonim  de  Scythia,  ut  perhibent,  lonsps  n^ribus 
non  multis  oceanum  ingressam,  circumagente  fiatu  ventorum  nnes  omnes 
Britannue  Hiberniam  pervenisse,  ej  usque  septcntrionales  oras  intrasse 
alque  inventa  ibi  genie  Scotoruni,  sibi  quoque  in  partibus  illis  petiisa 
locum,  nee  impetrasse  potuisse. 
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the  barbarous  designs  of  the  Britons,  and  expel  the  venomons 
quality  of  their  weapons  :  accordingly  he  advised  him  to  pro- 
cure 150  white-faced  cows,  and  when  he  had  digged  a  pit  near 
the  place  where  he  usually  fought  with  the  Britons,  to  empty 
their  milk  into  the  hole,  and  when  any  of  his  soldiers  were 
wounded  by  the  enemy,  they  should  immediately  go  into  the 
pit,  and  bathe  themselves  in  the  milk,  which  would  prove  a 
sovereign  antidote  against  the  poison  and  hinder  its  effect. 
Griomhthan  followed  the  advice  of  the  druid,  and  when  he 
bad  made  the  pit  near  the  field  of  battle,  and  filled  it  with 
milk,*  according  to  his  directions,  he  drew  up  his  forces 
against  the  Bntons,  and  a  most  desperate  fight  followed, 
(called  the  battle  of  Oath  Arda  Leamnnachta,)  and  the  Mi- 
lesians obtained  a  complete  victory ;  for  when  any  of  the  6a- 
delian  soldiery  perceived  themselves  wounded,  they  imme- 
diately removed  to  this  bath  of  milk,  where  th/ey  washed,  and 
became  perfectly  cured.  This  defeat  of  the  Britons,  who 
were  called  Tuatha  Fiodhga,  is  transmitted  to  posterity,  by 
a  very  ancient  poet  of  good  authority,  in  these  hues ; 

The  wanderiiig  Picts,  after  a  tedious  voyage. 
Around  the  British  coasts,  at  length  arrive         ^ 
Upon  the  Irish  shore  ;  where  the  Gadelians 
Were  fighting  with  the  Britons  fierce  and  cruel. 
Who,  with  envenom'd  arrows,  certain  death 
Dispensed ;  and  many  a  hrave  Milesian 
Languished  with  wounds  incurahle,  till  relieved 
By  a  prevailing  antidote,  prescribed 
By  the  wise  Trosdane,  of  the  Pictish  race. 
This  learned  druid,  exquisitely  skUl'd 
In  poison,  did  expel  the  subtle  venom 
By  a  warm  bath  of  milk,  which  from  the  dugs 
Of  an  hundred  and  fifty  bald-faced  cows  distilled : 
The  soldiers  here  soften*d  their  rankling  wounds. 
And  washed,  and  to  the  fight  returned  unhurt. 
Thus  were  itie  Britons  routed  in  the  field, 
■^   And  all  their  barbarous  art  defeated. 

Afl:er  this  victory  over  the  Britons,  Gud,  and  his  son 
CatMuan,  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  Picts,  formed  a  con- 
spiracy, and  resolved  to  possess  themselves  of  the  government 
of  Lemster,  and  there  to  settle  with  their  followers.  This 
design  was  timely  discovered  to  Heremon,  the  king  of  Ire- 
land, who  immediately  raised  an  army  to  suppress  these 
foreigners,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  country.  But  before 
•they  came  to  engage,  the  l^icte,  unable  to  resist  the  Milesian 
troops,  with  great  humility  and  submission  surrendered  them- 
selves up  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  who  with  great  generosity 
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pardoned  them,  and  withdrew  his  forces,  but  gave  them 
notice  withal,  that  there  was  a  country  lying  east  and  by  north 
of  Ireland,  vhere  they  might  transport  themselves  and  obtain 
a  settlement.  The  ricts  immediately  came  to  a  resolution  to 
leave  the  island ;  but  first  desired  some  of  the  Milesian  women 
to  go  along  with  them,  upon  whose  issue,  thev  solemnly  swore 
that  the  government  of  the  country,  if  ever  it  came  into  their 
hands,  should  devolve,  and  continue  for  ever  in  their  family. 
Upon  these  assurances  Heremon  complied,  and  delivered  to 
them  three  women  of  quality,  who  were  widows ;  they  were 
the  relicts  of  Breas,  Buas,  and  Buaigne,  one  of  whom  Cath- 
luan,  the  chief  commander  of  the  Picts,  took  to  liiraself. 
They  immediately  set  s£ul,  and  arrived  at  Cruithantuath, 
now  called  Scotland,  where  Cathluan,  the  Pictish  general, 
obtained  the  /sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  was  the  first 
monarch  of  the  Pictish  line :  and  of  this  family,  after  the 
demise  of  this  prince,  there  were  70  successive  kings  in 
Scotland ;  as  is  observed  in  the  following  verses,  extracted 
from  the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  out  of  a  poem  that  begins  thus, 
Eolach  Alban  vile : 

The  Picts,  unable  to  withstand  the  powV 
Of  the  Milesian  troops,  a  truce  implore  ; 
And,  willing  to  be  gone,  their  anchors  weigh*d 
And  boldly  the  Albanian  coasts  invade. 
Where  seventy  monarchs  of  the  Pictish  race 
With  great  exploits  the  Scottish  annals  grace. 
'Twas  Cathluan  began  the  royal  line 
Which  ended  in  the  hero  Constantine. 

The  learned  Trosdane,  who  by  his  art  assisted  the  Gade- 
lians^in  subduing  the  Britons,  and  five  more  of  principal  note 
among  the  Picts,  did  not  follow  the  fortune  oi  Cathluan  in 
the  Scottish  expedition ;  their  names  were  Oilcan,  Ulpra, 
Neachtain,  Kar,  and  Eneas,  and  these  six  that  remained  in 
Ireland,  had  estates  assigned  them  for  their  support,  in 
Breaghmhuigh,  in  Meath. 

Heremon,  the  king  of  Ireland,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen 
years,  died  at  Airgiod  Ross,  in  Rath  Beothaice,  near  Feior, 
and  there  he  was  buried ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  river 
called  Eithne  broke  out,  and  began  to  flow,  between  Dial  na 
Ruidhe  and  Dialriada. 

The  chronicles  of  Ireland  give  an  account,  that  Heremon 
sent  away  a  great  number  of  the  posterity  of  Breogan,  that 
is,  the  Brigantes,  and  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danans,  along  with 
the  Picts,  in  their  invasion  of  Scotland  ;  and  from  these  de- 
scendants of  Breogan  were  the  Brigant6s  derived,  who  after- 
wards possessed  themselves  of  very  large  settlements  in  Eng- 
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land.  Such  of  this  family  (called  in  Irish  Clana  Breogan) 
as  survived  the  battle  of  Tailtean,  separated,  and  some  of 
them  followed  Heber  Fionn  into  Munster,  others  attended 
upon  Heremon  into  Conacht  and  Leinster,  and  part  of  them 
weAt  into  Ulster  with  Heber,  the  son  of  Ir.  These  Brigantes, 
some  time  afterwards,  understanding  that  the  Picts,  and  their 
relations  that  followed  them,  had  been  successful  in  the  Scot- 
tish invasion,  and  had  wrested  the  government  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  former  inhabitants,  a  number  of  themj  animated 
with  this  success,  resolved  to  transport  themselves  thither, 
and  obtain  a  settlement  in  the  country  ;  thither  therefore  they 
came,  and  had  lands  and  estates  bestowed  upon  them  for  their 
midntenance.  But  in  process  of  time,  they  with  the  Picts 
were  driven  out  of  the  country,  by  the  prevailing  power  of 
the  Dalriada,  and  afterwards  by  Fergus  the  great ;  as  will 
be  particularly  mentioned  in  the  further  progress  of  this  his- 
tory. Some  of  the  Irish  chronicles  assert,  that  the  posterity 
of  Breogan,  afterwards  called  the  Brigantes,  came  into 
Ireland,  Albion,  and  Britain,  as  they  fled  out  of  Spain, 
to  avoid  the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  Goths,  and  the  incursions  of 
other  hostile  nations,  who  miserably  ravaged  that  country 
after  the  sons  of  Milesius  had  left  it ;  so  that  we  have  reason 
to  conjecture,  that  the  Brigantes  of  England  removed  thither 
from  Ireland,  Albion,  and  Spain,  when  they  fixed  themselves 
in  some  of  the  counties  of  that  kingdom. 

Upon  the  decease  of  Heremon,  king  of  Ireland,  the 
A.  M.  crown  devolved  upon  his  three  sons,  Muimhne, 
2752.  Luighne,  and  Laighne ;  these  princes  reigned  jointly 
and  peaceably  for  the  space  of  three  years,'  at  which 
time  Muimhne  died  at  Ma^h  Cruachain,  and  the  remaining 
brothers,  Luighne  and  Laighne,  were  slain  by  the  sons  of 
Heber  Fionn,  at  the  battle  of  Ard  Ladhran. 

The  succession  then  came  into  the  hands  of  Er, 
A.  M.     Orbha,  Fearou,  and  Feargna,  the  four  sons  of  Heber 

2755.  Fionn,  who  governed  the  kingdom  together  for  one 
year,  and  were  slain  in  an  engagement  by  Irial,  the 

son  of  Heremon. 

They  were  succeeded  by  Irial,  the  son  of  Here- 

2756.  mon,  who  was  a  learned  prince,  and  could  foretell 
things  to  come :  the  reason  of  his  entering  into  war 

with  the  sons  of  Heber  Fionn  was,  because  they  had  basely 
taken  away  the  lives  of  two  of  his  elder  brothers,  who  died 
without  issue,  so  that  the  crown  came  by  succession  to  him, 
and  he  governed  the  kingdom  ten  years.  During  the  reign 
of  this  monarch,  a  great  part  of  this  country  was  laid  open, 
and  freed  from  woods ;  particularly  the  following  places  were 
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cleared,  and  made  fit  for  tillage  and  pasture:  their  names 
were  Magh  Reidchiodh,  now  called  Lex  Magh  Neilm,  in 
Leinster  ;  Magh  Comair,  Magh  Feile,  in  Jobh  Neill ;  Magh 
Sanuis,  in  Conacht ;  Magh  Ninis,  in  Ulster  ;  Ma^h  Midhe, 
Magh  Luigne,  in  Conacht ;  Magh  Teachta,  in  Jobh  mac 
Uais ;  Magh  Feammuighne,  at  Oirgialladh  ;  Magh  Cobha, 
at  Jobh  Beathach;  Magh  Cumaoi,  at  Jobh  Neil;  Magh 
Cuille  Feadha,  Magh  Riada,  Magh  Nairbhrioch,  at  Fothar- 
thuathaibh  Airbhrioch,  in  Leinster.  This  prince  adorned  his 
country  with  seven  royal  palaces,  where  he  kept  his  court: 
they  were  called  Rath  Ciombaoith,  at  Nemhuin ;  Rath  Coin- 
cheada,  at  Seimhne ;  Rath  Mothuig,  at  Deag  Carbad ; 
Rath  Buirioch,  at  Sleachtaibh  ;  Rath  Luachat,  at  Glas' 
Cam ;  Rath  Croicne,  at  Maghnis ;  and  Rath  Boachoill,  at 
Lathama. 

The  year  after  these  seats  were  erected,  the  three  rivers, 
called  tne  three  Finns,  in  Ulster,  broke  out  and  began  to 
flow.  The  following  year  this  prince  won  four  remarkable 
victories  over  his  enemies  :  the  first  was  at*  the  battle  of  Ard 
Inmath,  at  Teabtha,  where  Stime,  the  son  of  Duibh,  son  of 
Fomhoir,  was  slain ;  the  second  was  at  the  battle  of  TeaOf- 
mhuighe,  which  he  fought  against  a  sort  of  pirates  called 
Fomhoraicc,  and  slew  Eightghe,  the  leader  of  them ;  the 
third  was  at  the  battle  of  Loch  Muighe,  where  Lugrot,  the 
son  of  Moghfeibhis,  was  slain ;  and  the  fourth  was  at  the 
battle  of  Cuill  Martho,  where  he  overcame  the  four  sons  of 
Heber.  The  second  year  after  this  victory  Irial  died,  at  a 
place  called  Magh  Muagh,  where  he  was  buried.  These 
battles  are  recorded  by  an  old  poet,  in  these  verses : 

Irial,  the  youngest  of  the  royal  line. 

Was  king  of  Suabh  Mis,  and  king  of  Macha : 

Success  attended  him  whene'er  he  fought. 

And  in  four  battles  he  was  crowned  with  victory. 

A.  M.  Eithrial,  the  son  of  Irial,  son  of  Heremon,  suc- 
2766.  ceeded  ip  the  government,  and  reigned  twenty  years 
as  monarch  of  the  whole  kingdom.  This  prince  was 
distinguished  for  his  excellent  learning,  for  he  wrote  with  his 
own  hand  the  history  and  travels  of  the  Gadelians ;  nor  was 
he  less  remarkable  for  his  valour  and  militarv  accomplish- 
ments. In  his  reign  seven  plains  or  woods,  tnat  covered  a 
great  tract  of  land,  were  cut  down  :  they  were  called  Tean 
mhagh,  in  Conacht ;  Magh  Liogat,  Magh  Bealaig,  at  Jobh 
Turatire :  Magh  Geisile,  at  Jobh  Failge ;  Magh  Ochtair, 
in  Leinster ;  Loch  mhagh,  in  Conacht ;  and  Magh  Rath,  at 
Jobh  Eachach.     After  this  long  reign  of  twenty  years  this 
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prince  was  killed  by  Conmaol,  the  son  of  Heber  Fionn,  at 
the  battle  of  Soirrean,  in  Leinster. 

Conmaol,  the  son  of  Heber  Fionn,  by  this  victory 
A.  M.  obtained  the  crown,  and  governed  the  kingdom  of 
2786.  Ireland  thirty  years,  and  was  the  first  absolute 
monarch  of  the  Heberian  line.  He  was  continually 
engaged  in  wars  with  the  family  of  Heremon,  and  fought 
twenty-five  pitched  battles  against  them,  and  came  off 
with  victory  in  all.  The  names  of  nine  of  them  were  as  fol- 
low :  the  battle  of  Ucha,  the  battle  of  Conucha,  the  battle  of 
Sliabh  Beatha,  the  battle  of  Geisille,  where  Palpa,  the  son 
of  Heremon  was  slain;  the  battle  of  Mudhuim,  where  Samhro, 
the  son  of  Jonbhotha,  was  killed ;  the  battle  of  Lochlein, 
where  MaCTot  was  slain  ;  the  battle  of  Beirre,  the  battle  of 
Aonach  Macha,  where  Conmaol,  a  valiant  prince,  lost  his 
life,  by  the  hands  of  Heber,  the  son  of  Tighermhas,  of  the 
line  of  Heremon.  After  the  battle  he  was  buried  upon  the 
south  side  of  Aonach  Macha,  in  a  place  called  Feart  Chon- 
maoil,  which  siffnifies  the  grave  of  Conmaol ;  for  the  Irish 
word  Feart  in  tne  English  signifies  a  grave. 

Ti^hermas,  the  son  of  FoUain,  son  of  Eithriall, 
A.  M.  son  of  the  learned  Irial  the  prophet,  son  of  Heremon, 
2816.  succeeded  and  reigned  fifty  years.  He  was  continu- 
ally alarmed  with  the  pretensions  of  the  family  of 
Heber  Fionn,  but  engaged  them  in  twenty-seven  battles,  and 
had  always  the  victory.  The  names  of  these  several  actions 
stand  thus  upon  record  :  the  battle  of  Eille,  where  Rochorb, 
the  son  of  Gullain  was  slain ;  the  battle  of  Comair,  the  battle 
of  Maighe  Teacht,  the  battle  of  Loch  Moighe,  where  Deig- 
hiarno,  son  of  Goill,  son  of  Gullain,  was  killed  ;  the  batUe 
of  Cuillard,  at  Moighinis ;  the  battle  of  Cuill  Frjaochain,  the 
battle  of  Atguirt,  in  Seimhne ;  the  battle  of  Ard  Niadh,  in 
Conacht;  the  battle  of  Cam  Fearradhoig,  where  Fearrad- 
hoch,  son  of  Rochuirb,  son  of  Gullain,  was  slain  ;  the  battle 
of  Cluain  Cuis,  in  Teabtha  ;  the  battle  of  Comhnuidhe,  at 
Tuath  Eibhe  ;  the  battle  of  Cluain  Muireag,  in  the  north  of 
Breifne ;  the  battle  of  Cuill  Fabhair,  at  Earbus ;  the  seven 
battles  at  Luglocht,  by  Loch  Lughach ;  the  two  battles  of 
Cuill,  at  Airgiod  Ross  ;  and  the  battle  of  Reibh,  where  most 
of  the  posterity  of  Heber  Fionn  were  destroyed  by  the  forces 
of  Tignermas. 

The  following  year  nine  streams  broke  out  of  the  earth, 
and  began  to  flow :  their  names  were  Loch  Cea,  which 
covered  the  plain  of  Magh  Falchuir ;  Loch  Nualline,  in 
Conacht ;  Loch  Niarun,  Loch  Nuair,  Loch  Saiglean,  Loch 
Gabhair,  in  Meath  and  Breagmhaigh ;  Loch  f^eabhuil,  at 
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Tir  Eoffain,  which  drowned  the  whole  tract  of  land  called 
Feahhuil  Mac  Loduin  and  Magh  Fuinsighe,  by  which  names 
the  country  it  overflowed  was  called ;  Dubh  Loch,  at  Ard 
Cianachta ;  and  Loch  Dabhuil,  in  Oirgialladh.  About  this 
time  the  three  black  rivers  in  Ireland  discovered  themselves, 
Fubno,  Torruin,  and  Calluin. 

The  first  golden  mine  in  this  country  was  found  out  in  the 
reign  of  this  prince.  It  was  discovered  near  the  Liflee,  by 
a  person  called  Juchadhan,  who  had  the  management  of  the 
ore,  and  was  very  curious  in  the  working  of  metals.  In  his 
time  likewise,  the  colours  of  blue  and  green  were  invented, 
and  the  people  began  to  be  more  polite  in  their  habits,  and 
set  off  tneir  dress  with  various  ornaments.  This  prince 
established  a  law  through  his  whole  dominions,  that  the 
quality  of  every  person  should  be  known  by  his  garb ;  and 
for  a  distinction  he  enacted,  that  the  clothes  of  a  smve  should 
be  of  one  colour ;  the  habit  of  a  soldier  he  allowed  to  be  of 
two  colours ;  he  permitted  three  colours  to  be  the  dress  of  a 
commanding  officer ;  the  apparel  of  a  gentleman,  who  kept 
hospitable  tables  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers,  was  to 
consist  of  four  colours;  five  colours  were  allowed  to  the 
nobility  of  the  country  ;  the  king  and  queen  and  the  royal 
family  were  confined  to  six  colours,  and  the  chronologers 
and  persons  of  eminent  learning  were  indulged  the  same 
number. 

This  prince  died  at  Magh  Sleachta,  and  three  parts  of  his 
subjects,  by  the  judgment  of  heaven,  perished  with  him  the 
same  night ;  it  was  upon  the  eve  of  the  lestival  of  All  Saints, 
and  he  was  struck  as  he  was  worshipping  his  idol  Crom  cruadh, 
the  same  god  that  Zoroaster  adored  in  Greece.  The  Irish 
antiquaries  agree,  that  Ti^ermhas  was  the  first  that  intro- 
duced idolatry,  anderectedragan  altars  in  the  island,  and  be- 
gan to  establish  his  religion  about  100  years  after  the  Milesians 
arrived  in  the  country.  From  the  adoration  paid  to  this 
idol,  and  the  kneeling  posture  of  those  who  worshipped  it, 
the  field  in  Breifne,  now  in  the  country  of  Lahain,  was  caUed 
Magh  Sleachta.  After  the  decease  of  this  prince,  some  of 
our  authors  are  of  opinion  that  there  was  an  interregnum, 
and  the  coimtry  was  without  a  king  for  the  space  of  seven 
years,  and  then  they  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Ireland,  Eochaidh 
Faobharglas,  the  son  of  Conmaol ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  and 
is*  contradicted  by  the  regal  table  of  the  Irish  monarchs, 
which  particularly  mentions  that  the  successor  of  Tighermhas 
was  Eochaidh  Eadgothach,  a  descendant  of  Lugaidn,  the  son 
of  Ith ;  and  this  account  has  authority  sufficient  for  us  to 
follow. 
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Eochaidh  Eadgothach,  son  of  Datre,  son  of  Con- 
A.  M.  ghal,  son  of  Eadamhuin,  son  of  Mail,  son  of  Lugh- 
2866.     aidh,  son  of  Ith,  son  of  Breogan,  succeeded  Tigh- 

ermhas  in  the  throne  of  Ireland.  His  reign  con- 
tinued four  years,  and  then  he  was  slain  by  Cearmna,  of  the 
line  of  Ir,  son  of  Milesius. 

Cearmna  and  Sobhairce,  two  brothers  of  the  sons 
ofti^Q      of  Eibhric,  son  of  Eibher,  son  of  Heber,  son  of  Ir, 

son  of  Milesius,  succeeded,  and  reigned  joint  mon- 
archs  of  Ireland  forty  years.  These  were  the  first  Irish 
princes  that  came  out  of  Ulster,  and  were  of  the  line  of 
Ir.  They  agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom  between  them  ;  and 
the  boundary  between  each  division  extended  from  Inbher 
Colpa,  now  called  Drocheda,  to  Limerick,  in  Munster.  The 
north  part  of  the  country  was  possessed  by  Sobhairce,  who 
erected  a  magnificent  psdace  in  his  own  share  and  called  it 
Dunn  Sobhairce.  His  brother  Cearmna  was  prince  of  the 
southern  division,  in  which  he  likewise  built  a  royal  seat, 
where  he  kept  his  court,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Dun  Cear- 
mna :  it  is  now  called  Dunn  Patrick,  and  is  situated  in 
Courcie's  country.  Sobhairce  was  killed  by  Eochaidh  Mean, 
and  Cearmna  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Dunn  Cearmna,  by 
Eochaidh  Faobharglas,  a  prince  of  the  family  of  Heber 
Fionn. 

Eochaidh  Faobharglas,  son  of  Conmaol,  son  of 
2910.     Heber  Fionn,  son  of  Milesius,  obtained  the  crown, 

and  sat  upon  the  Irish  throne  20  years.  He  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Eochaidh  Faobharglas,  because 
the  two  javelins  he  used  in  the  wars  were  green  and  sharp- 
edged,  and  he  wore  a  sword  of  the  same  colour ;  for  the  word 
Glas  signifies  green,  and  Foabhar  signifies  sharp-edged,  and 
these  two  epithets  being  joined  sound  Faobharfflas.  This 
prince  was  the  first  of  the  Milesian  kings  that,  by  his  arms, 
reduced  a  part  of  Albain,  or  Scotland,  to  become  tributary 
to  the  crown  of  Ireland ;  for  the  Picts,  who  settled  themselves 
in  that  country,  notwithstanding  they  bound  themselves  with 
solemn  oaths  to  pay  homage  to  the  king  of  Ireland,  broke 
out  into  frequent  rebellions,  since  the  time  of  Heremon,  and 
gave  great  disturbance  to  the  Irish  government.  This  prince 
was  annoyed  by  the  posterity  of  Heremon,  against  whom  he 
fought  the  following  battles,  and  came  ojff  with  success :  the 
battle  of  Luachsdr  Deaghadh,  in  Desmond ;  the  battle  of 
Fpsuighe  da  Ghort,  the  battle  at  the  meeting  of  the  three 
streams,  the  battle  of  Tuam  Dreogan,  at  Breilne,  and  the 
battle  of  Drom  Liathain.  He  laid  open  the  country,  by  cut- 
ting down  seven  great  woods,  which  were  known  by  the 
names  of  Mafrh  Sraearthuin,  in  Fve  Failge  5  Magh  Laoighin, 
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Magh  Luirg,  in  Conacht ;  Magh  Leamhna,  Magh  Manair, 
Magh  Fubna,  and  Magh  da  Ghabhol,  at  Oir^ialladh. 
Eodiaidh  was  at  length  kuled  by  Fiachadh  Labhruine,  who 
was  descended  from  Heremon,  at  the  battle  of  Gorman. 

Fiachadh  Labhruine,  son  of  Smiorgioill,  son  of 
A.  M.  Eanbothadh,  son  of  Tighermas,  son  of  FoUam,  son 
2930.  of  Eithrial,  son  of  Iriauaidh,  son  of  Heremon,  suc- 
ceeded, and  reigned  monarch  of  Ireland  twenty-four 
years ;  though  some  of  our  antiquaries  assert  that  he  reigned 
twenty-seren  years.  The  reason  why  he  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Fiachadh  Labhruine  was,  because  in  Uie  time 
or  this  prince  Ae  stream  of  Inbher  Labhruine  began  to  flow. 
There  likewise  broke  out,  during  his  government,  the  rivers 
Inbher  Fleisge  and  Inbher  Maige ;  as  did  the  lake  called 
Looh  Eirne,  which  overflowed  a  great  tract  of  land  that  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Magh  Geanuinn. 

This  Irish  monarch  had  a  son,  called  Aongus  Ollbhuagach, 
who  was  a  prince  of  great  courage  and  singular  conduct,  and 
engaged  the  Scottish  Picts,  and  the  old  Britons  that  inha- 
bited that  country,  and  defeated  them  in  every  action.  The 
efiect  of  his  victories  was  an  entire  conquest  of  the  country, 
and  a  reduction  of  that  warlike  people,  the  Scots,  as  well  as 
Picts,  to  pay  homage  to  the  crown  of  Ireland.  For  though 
the  Picts  had,  from  the  time  of  Heremon,  been  tributaries  to 
the  Irish  for  the  space  of  230  years  after  the  Milesians  first 
possessed  themselves  of  the  island,  yet  the  Scots  never  owned 
themselves  under  subjection  till  they  were  conquered  by 
Aongus  Ollbhuagach,  who  compelled  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Scotland  to  obedience,  and  forced  the  inhabitants  to  pay  a 
yearly  tribute. 

Fiachadh  Labhruine,  kin^  of  Ireland,  engaged  the  family 
of  Heber  Fionn  in  four  battles  :  they  were  c^ed  the  battle 
of  Fairge,  the  battle  of  Galluig,  the  battle  of  Claire,  and 
the  battle  of  Bealgadain,  in  which  action'  he  fell  by  the  hands 
of  Eochaidh  Mumho,  the  son  of  Mofeibhis. 

Eochaidh  Mumho,  the  son  of  Mofeibhis,  son  of 
2953.     Eochaidh  Faobharglas,  son  of  Conmaol,  son  of  He- 
ber Fionn,  son  of  Milesius,  sat  next  upon  the  Irish 
throne.     His  reign  continued  twenty-two  years,  and  he  was 
slain  by  Aongus  Ollmuchach,  at  the  battle  of  Cliach. 

Aongus  GUmuchach  succeeded.  This  king  was 
2975.  the  son  of  Fiachadh  Labhruine,  son  of  Smiorgoill, 
son  of  Irialfaidh,  son  of  Heremon,  son  of  Milesius. 
He  reigned  eighteen  years,  though  some  antiquaries  assert 
that  he  governed  twenty-one  years.  The  reason  whv  he  was 
called  Olhnuchach  was,  because  he  was  famous  for  having  a 
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breed  of  swine  of  a  much  larger  size  than  any  in  Ireland  ; 
for  the  Irish  words  Oil  and  Muca  signify  great  swine,  which 
gave  occasion  to  his  name  of  Ollmuchach.  He  was  a  valiant 
and  warlike  prince,  and  fought  the  following  battles  :  the 
battle  of  Claire,  the  battle  of  Sliabh  Caoilte,  where  Baiscion 
was  slain  ;  the  battle  of  Moigein  Cgiath,  in  Conacht ;  the 
battle  of  Glaise  Fraochain,  where  Fraochan  Faidh  was 
killed ;  and  he  fought  thirty  battles  against  the  Picts,  the 
Firbol^s,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Orcades. 

In  the  reign  of  this  prince  three  lakes  began  to  flow ;  Loch 
Einbheithe  Anoirghiallaibh,  Loch  Failcheadain,  and  Loch 
Gasain,  at  Muigh  Luirg  :  and  by  his  industry  tne  following 
plains  were  laid  open,  and  cleared  of  wood,  Magh  Glinne 
Dearcon,  in  Cineal  Conuill ;  Magh  Nions^iach,  in  Leinster; 
Magh  Cuille  Gaol,  in  Boguine ;  Aolmagn,  at  Callroighe ; 
Magh  Mucraine,  in  Conacnt ;  Magh  Luachradh  Deaghadh, 
and  Magh  Archuill,  in  Kerry  Cuachradh.  Aonmis  was  at 
length  slain  by  Eana,  son  of  iNeachton,  a  person  of  authority 
ip  Munster ;  though  I  am  rather  induced  to  believe  he  was 
killed  by  Eana  Firuieach,  in  the  battle  of  Carman,  because  not 
only  the  histories  which  treat  of  the  kings  of  Ireland  assert 
the  same,  but  the  poems,  which  are  of  great  authority,  and 
begin  with  these  words,  Aongus  Ollmuchach  adbath,  arc 
likewise  an  undeniable  evidence  of  this  opinion.  ^ 

Eadhna  Airgtheach,  the  son  of  Eochaidh  Mumho, 
A.  M.  son  of  Mofeibhis,  son  of  Eochaidh  Faobhar^Ias,  son 
2993.  of  Conmaol,  son  of  Heber  Fionn,  son  of  Milesius, 
succeeded,  and  reigned  monarch  of  Ireland  twenty-seven 
years.  This  prince  took  care  to  reward  the  courage  of  his 
^soldiery  ;  and,  to  incite  their  bravery,  he  ordered  a  number 
of  silver  shields  and  targets  to  be  made,  which  he  bestowed 
among  the  most  valiant  and  deserving  of  the  Irish  militia, 
without  partiality  or  affection,  and  regarded  nothing  in  the 
distribution  but  merit  and  military  experience.  He  was 
unfortunately  killed  by  Rotheachta,  son  of  Maoin,  son  of 
Aongus  Ollmuchach,  m  the  battle  of  Raigbne. 

Rotheachta  after  him  enjoyed  the  crown.  He  was 
A.  M.  the  son  of  Maoin,  son  of  Aongus  Ollmuchach,  son 
3020.  of  Fiachadh  Labhruine,  son  of  Smiorgoill,  son  of 
Eanbotha,  son  of  Tighermhas,  son  of  Follain,  son  of 
Eithriall,  son  of  Irialfaidh,  son  of  Heremon.  He  governed 
the  kingdom  twenty-five  years,  and  was  slain  by  fceadhna, 
son  of  Artri,  at  Rath  Cuachain. 

Seadhna  was  the  next  monarch  of  Ireland.     This 

A.  M.     prince  was  the  son  of  Artri,  son  of  Eibhric,  son  of 

3045.     Eibher  or  Heber,  son  of  Ir,  9on  of  Milesius,  king  of 

Spain.     He  unhappily  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  own 
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BOD,  wb^  the   DubloingioSy  that  Is,  the  pirates,  came  to 
Cruachan,  after  a  reiffn  of  five  years.  ^ 

Fiachadh  Fionns^othach,  the  son  of  Seadhna,  son 
A.  M.  of  Artri,  son  of  Eibhric,  son  of  Heber,  son  of  Ir,  son 
3050.  of  Milesius,  succeeded,  and  governed  the  kingdom 
twentv  years.  The  reason  why  he  was  called  Fiacnadh 
Fionnsgothach  was,  because  in  his  reign  it  was  observed  that 
there  grew  abundance  of  white  flowers,  which  the  inhabitants 
squeezed  into  cups,  and  used  the  juice  for  drink,  which  was 
liKewise  very  meoicinal  in  many  distempers ;  for  the  word 
Sgotb  signifies  a  flower,  and  Fionn  signifies  white,  which, 
bein^  joined,  is  pronounced  Fionnsgotbach.  This  prince 
was  killed  by  Muinheamhoin,  the  son  of  Cas  Clothach. 

Muinheamhoin  obtained  the  government.  He  was 
3070.  the  son  of  Cas  Clothachy^  son  of  Firarda,  son  of 
Rotheachta,  son  of  Rosa,'  son  of  Glas,  son  of  Nua- 
ghatt,  son  of  Eochaidh  Faobharglas,  son^  of  Cpnmaol,  son 
of  Heber  Fionn,  son  of  Milesius,  king  of  Spain,  and  reigned 
five  years.  This  prince  ordained  that  the  gentlemen  of  Ire- 
land should  wear  a  chain  about  their  necks,  as  a  badge  of 
their  quality,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  populace :  he 
also  commanded  several  helmets  to  be  made,  with  the  neck 
and  forepieces  all  of  gold ;  these  he  desired  as  a  reward  for 
his  soldiers,  and  bestowed  them  upon  the  most  deserving  of 
his  army.     He  died  of  the  plague  at  Magh  Aidne. 

Ailder^oidh,  the  son  of  Muinheamhoin,  son  of 
A.  M.  Cas  CloSiach,  son  of  Firarda,  son  of  Rotheachta, 
3075.  son  of  Rosa,  son  of  Glas,  son  of  Nuaghatt,  son  of 
Eochaidh  Faobharglas,  son  of  Conmaol,  son  of  Heber 
Fionn,  son  of  Milesius,  king  of  Spain,  succeeded  and  reined 
seven  years.  He  was  the  first  prince  that  introduced  the 
wearing  of  gold  rings  in  Ireland,  which  he  bestowed  upon 
persons  of  merit,  that  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  or  were  any  otherway particularly  accomplished. 
He  was  at  length  killed  by  Ollamb  Fodhla,  in  the  battle  of 
Teamhair,  or  Tara. 

Ollamh  Fodhla  was  his  successor  in  the  throne. 
3082.  He  was  the  son  of  Fiachadh  Fionnsgothach,  son  of 
Seadhna,  son  of  Artri,sonof  Eibhric,  son  of  Heber,  son 
of  Ir,  son  of  Milesius,  king  of  Spain  ;  and  his  reign  continued 
thirty  years.  This  prince  was  possessed  of  many  excellent 
quahties,  which  gave  occasion  to  his  name ;  for  Ollamh  sig- 
iiifies  aperson  that  excels  in  wisdom  and  learning,  and  Fodl3a 
was  the  name  of  the  island ;  and  the  character  by  which  this 
monarch  is  distinguished  in  the  Irish  chronicles  justly  merited 
that  denomination,  for  he  was  certainly  a  prince  of  the  most 
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comprehensive  knowledge,  and  of  the  strictest  virtue,  that 
ever  sat  upon  the  Irish  throne.  He  instituted  the  most  use- 
ful laws  for  the  government  and  the  advantage  of  his  people, 
and  was  so  indeiatigable  in  his  studies,  that  ne  undertook  to 
transmit  to  posteritVy  in  a  very  correct  history,  the  several 
travels,  voyages,  adventures,  wars,  and  other  memorable 
transactions  of  all  his  royal  ancestors,  from  Feniusa  Farsa, 
king  of  Scythia,  to  his  own  times ;  and  id  order  to  purge 
and  digest  the  records  of  the  kingdom,  he  summoned  ms 
principal  nobility,  his  druids,  the  poets,  and  historiographers, 
to  meet  him  in  a  full  assembly  at  Tara,  once  in  every  three 
years,  to  revise  the  body  of  the  established  laws,  and  to 
change  or  correct  them  as  the  exigence  of  affairs  required. 
In  testimony  of  this,  I  shall  produce  the  following  verses  of 
great  antiquity,  and  to  be  found  in  writings  of  good  authority :  - 

The  learned  Ollamh  Fodhla  first  ordained 
The  great  assembly,  where  the  nobles  met. 
And  priests,  and  poets,  and  philosophers. 
To  make  new  laws,  and  to  correct  the  old. 
And  to  advance  the  honom:  of  his  comitry. 
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This  illustrious  assembly  was  called  by  the  name  of  Feis 
Feamhrach,  which  signifies  a  general  meetmg  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  priests,  historians,  and  men  of  learning,  distinguished 
>y  their  abilities  in  all  arts  and  professions :  they  met  by  a 
royal  summons,  in  a  parliamentary  manner,  once  every  three 
years,  at  the  palace  of  Tara,  to  debate  upon  the  most  impor- 
tant concerns  of  state ;  where  they  enacted  new  laws,  and 
repealed  such  as  were  useless  and  burdensome  to  the  subject, 
and  consulted  nothing  but  the  public  benefit  in  all  their  reso- 
lutions. In  this  assembly  the  ancient  records  and  chronicles 
of  the  island  were  perused  and  examined,  and  if  any  false- 
hoods were  detected  they  were  instantly  erased,  that  posterity 
might  not  be  imposed  upon  by  false  history  ;  and  the  author, 
who  had  the  insolence  to  abuse  the  world  by  his  relation, 
either  by  perverting  matters  of  fact,  and  representing  them 
in  improper  colours,  or  by  fancies  and  inventions  of  his  own, 
was  solemnly  degraded  from  the  honour  of  sitting  in  that 
assembly,  and  was  dismissed  with  a  mark  of  infamy  upon 
him ;  his  works  likewise  were  destroyed,  as  unworthy  of 
credit,  and  were  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  archives,  or 
received  among  the  records  of  the  kingdom.  Nor  was  this 
expulsion  the  whole  of  his  punishment,  for  he  was  liable  to  a 
fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  wnatever  sentence  the  justice  of  the 
parliament  thought  proper  to  inflict.  By  these  methods, 
either  out  of  fear  of  scandd  or  disgrace,  or  of  losing  their 
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estates,  their  pennons  and  endowments,  and  of  suffering 
some  corporal  correction,  the  historians  of  those  ages  were 
induced  to  be  very  exact  in  their  relations,  and  to  transmit 
notiiing  to  after  tunes  but  what  had  passed  this  solemn  test 
and  examination,  and  was  recommended  by  the  sanction  and 
authority  of  this  learned  assembly. 

In  this  parliament  of  Tara,  that  wise  prince,  Ollamh 
Fodhla,  ordained,  that  a  distinction  should  be  observed 
between  the  nobility,  #he  gentry,  and  other  members  of  the 
assembly;  and  that  every  person  should  take  his  place 
ccordin^  to  his  quality,  his  office,  and  his  merit.  He  made 
Tery  strict  and  wholesome  ^ws  for  the  government  of  his 
subjects,  and  particularly  expressed  his  severity  against  the 
ravishment  of  women,  which,  it  seems,  was  a  piece  of  gallantry 
and  a  common  vice  in  tiiose  days ;  for  the  offender  was  to 
suffer  death  witiiottt  mercy,  and  tiie  king  thought  fit  to  give 
up  so  much  of  his  prerogative,  as  to  put  it  out  of  his  power 
either  to  extend  his  pardon,  or  even  to  reprieve  the  criminal. 
It  was  a  law,  likewise,  that  whoever  presumed  to  strike  or 
assault  a  member  of  tiie  parliament,  during  the  time  of  tiie 
sessions,  or  give  him  any  disturbance  in  the  execution  of  his 
offiie,  either  by  attempting  to  rob  him,  or  by  any  other  vio- 
lence, he  was  condemned  to  die,  without  any  possibility,  by 
bribes,  by  partiality,  or  affection,  to  save  his  life,  or  escape 
the  sentence. 

The  members  of  this  triennial  convention  usually  met 
together,  tiiough  not  in  a  parliamentary  way,  six  days  before 
the  beginning  of  the  session  ;  that  b,  three  da^s  liefore  the 
festival  of  All  Saints,  and  three  days  after,  which  time  they 
employed  in  mutual  returns  of  friendship  and  civility,  and 
paying  their  compliments  one  to  another.  A  poet  of  great 
authority,  and  very  ancient,  has  given  the  following  account 
of  this  assembly : 

Once  in  three  years  the  convention  sat^ 

And  for  the  public  happiness  debate ; 

The  ktnff  was  seated  on  a  royal  throne. 

And  in  ms  ftce  migestic  greatness  shone. 

A  mpnarch  for  heroic  deeds  desi^*d : 

For  noble  acts  become  a  noble  mind : 

About  him  sammon'd,  by  his  strict  command,  1 

The  peers,  the  priests,  and  commons  of  the  landy  > 

In  prmcely  state  and  solemn  order  stand ;  ) 

The  poets  likewise  are  indulg'd  a  place. 

And  men  of  learning  the  assembly  grace. 

Here  ev'ry  member  dares  the  truth  assert. 

He  scorns  the  false  and  double-dealing  part : 

For  a  tme  patriot's  soul  disdains  the  trinmier's  art. 

Here  love  and  union  ev'ry  look  oonfess'd^ 

And  joy  and  friendship  l>eat  in  every  breast. 
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Justice  bj  notlung  biass'd  or  inclin'dy 

Is  deaf  to  pity,  to  temptation  blind : 

For  here  with  stem  and  steady  rule  she  sways,   • 

And  flagrant  crimes  with  certain  vengeance  pays  ; 

The  monarch,  ever  jealous  of  his  state. 

Inflexibly  decrees  th'  offender's  fate, 

Tho*  just,  yet  so  indulgently  severe. 

Like  Heav'n^  he  pities  those  he  cannot  spare. 

The  place  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  this  assembly,  was 
a  convenient  room  in  the  palace  of  Tara ;  the  apartment  was 
very  long,  but  narrow,  with  a  table  fixed  dn  the  middle,  and 
seats  on  both  sides.  At  the  end  of  this  table,  and  between 
the  seats  and  the  wall,  there  was  a  proper  distance  allowed, 
for  the  servants  and  attendants,  that  belonged  to  the  mem- 
bers, to  go  between  and  wait  upon  their  masters. 

In  this  great  hall  this  triennial  parliament  assembled ;  but 
before  they  entered  upon  public  business,  they  were  enter- 
tained with  a  magnificent  feast,  and  the  order  wherein  every 
member  took  his  place  was  in  this  manner  :  When  the  dinner 
was  upon  the  table,  and  the  room  perfectly  cleared  of  all  per- 
sons, except  the  grand  marshal,  the  principal  herald,  and  a 
trumpeter,  whose  offices  required  they  should  be  within,  lihe 
trumpeter  sounded  thrice,  observing  a  proper  distance  be- 
tween every  blast,  which  was  the  solemn  summons  for  the 
members  to  enter.  At  the  first  sound  all  the  shield-bearers, 
that  belonged  to  the  princes  and  the  chief  of  the  nobility, 
came  to  the  door,  and  there  delivered  their  shields  to  the 

fraud  marshal,  who,  by  the  direction  of  the  king  at  arms, 
ung  them  up  in  their  due  places  upon  the  wall  on  the  right 
side  of  the  long  table,  where  the  princes  and  nobility  of  the 

freatest  quality  had  their  seats.  When  he  blew  the  second 
last,  the  target-bearers,  that  attended  upon  the  generals  and 
commanding  officers  of  the  army  and  of  the  militia  of  the 
kingdom,  advanced  to  the  door,  and  delivered  their  targets  in 
the  same  manner,  which  were  hung  in  their  proper  order 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  table.  Upon  the  third  summons, 
the  princes,  the  nobility,  the  generals,  the  officers  and  prin- 
cipal gentry  of  the  kingdom  entered  the  hall,  and  took  their 
5 laces,  each  under  his  own  shield  or  target,  which  were  easily 
istinguished  by  the  coat  of  arms  that  was  curiously  blazoned 
upon  the  outside  of  them ;  and  thus  the  whole  assembly  were 
seated  regularly  without  any  dispute  about  precedency  or  the 
least' disorder.  No  person  was  admitted  oeside  the  atten- 
dants that  waited,  who  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  table. 
One  end  of  the  table  was  appointed  for  the  antiquaries  and 
the  historians,  who  understood  and  were  perfectly  skilled  in 
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tiie  records  and  anci^  monuments  of  the  kingdom ;  the  othcf 
end  was  filled  by  the  chief  ofBcLT:?  of  the  court ;  and  care  waa 

rticularly  taken,  that  their  debates  should  be  kept  secret, 
which  re&son  no  woman  was  ever  to  be  admitted. 

When  dinner  was  ended,  and  every  thing  removed,  they 
ordered  the  antiquities  of  the  kingdom  to  be  brought  be- 
fore them,  and  read  them  over,  and  examined  them  strictly, 
least  any  falsehoods  or  interpolations  should  have  crept  id  ; 
and  if  they  found  any  mistakes  or  felse  representations  of 
facts,  occasioned  either  by  the  prejudioe  or  the  ignorance  of 
the  historians,  they  were  scratclied  out,  after  they  had  been 
censured  by  a  select  committee  of  the  greatest  learning,  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  into  those  old  records.  The  histories  and 
relations  that  were  surveyed  and  found  true  and  perfect,  were 
ordered  to  be  transcribed,  after  they  had  past  the  approbation 
of  the  assembly,  and  inserted  in  the  authentic  chronicles  that 
were  always  preserved  in  the  king's  palace,  and  the  book 
wherein  they  were  written  was  called  the  Psalter  of  Tara. 
This  ancient  record  is  an  invaluable  treasure,  and  a  most 
faithful  collection  of  the  Irish  antiquities ;  and  whatever  ac- 
count is  delivered  in  any  other  writmgs  repugnant  to  this,  is 
to  be  esteemed  of  no  authority,  and  a  direct  imposition  upon 
posterity. 

In  this  solemn  manner  did  the  Milesians,  a  learned  and 
generous  people,  preserve  from  the  most  early  times  the  mo- 
numents of  every  memorable  transaction  that  deserved  to  he 
transmitted  to  the  world ;  and  in  the  interval  between  every 
session  of  this  triennial  parliament,  not  only  the  professed 
antiquaries,  but  the  gentry,  and  persons  of  abilities  in  all 
professions  and  capacities,  did  with  all  diligence  and  fidelity 
collect  what  was  worthy  to  be  observed  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts and  provinces,  and  laid  their  remarks  before  tbo  next 
assembly,  to  be  examined  ;  and,  if  they  wore  approved,  to  be 
transcrioed  in  the  royal  records  for  the  benefit  and  information 
of  their  descendants.  If  the  same  care  had  been  taken  by 
other  nations,  we  should  not  sec  so  many  fabulous  histories 
abroad,  that  are  founded  upon  no  authority,  but  supported 
only  by  the  effrontery  of  tne  relators ;  but  this  method  it 
seems  was  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Irish,  whose  policy  and 
civil  government  have  been  the  wonder,  and  ought  to  have 
teen  the  example  and  standard  of  after  a^es.  And  this  form 
of  assembling,  and  bringing  their  antiquities  to  a  jmblic 
scrutiny,  was  followed  till  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  and  con- 
tinued with  some  alterations,  but  rather  with  more  care  and 
exactness  than  to  any  disadvantage,  as  will  be  ukerrcd  in  the 
course  of  this  history  in  its  proper  place. 
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I  am  obliged  to  mention  it  as  the  singular  glory  of  the 
Irish  nation,  that  their  Milesian  ancestors  had  so  great  a 
veneration,  and  valued  themselves  so  much  upon  the  nobility 
of  their  extract,  that  they  preserved  their  pedigrees  and 
genealogies  with  the  strictest  care ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  in 
^  former  times  there  were  above  200  principal  annalists  and 
historians  in  the  kingdom,  who  had  a  nandsome  revenue,  and 
a  large  estate  in  land  assigned  them,  to  support  themselves 
in  the  study  of  heraldry  and  chronology,  and  to  gain  a  per^ 
feet  knowledge  in  those  useful  professions.  Every  nobleman 
of  any  quality  retained  a  number  of  these  learned  men,  on 
purpose  to  record  the  actions  of  himself  and  his  family,  and 
to  transmit  them  to  posterity,  besides  such  as  were  in  constant 
pav  and  attendance  for  the  service  of  the  public.  But  these 
private  antiquaries  had  no  liberty  of  themselves  to  enter  any 
thing  upon  record,  unless  it  had  been  first  approved  by  the 
great  triennial  assembly,  whose  confirmation  ^ave  authority 
to  all  the  private  as  well  as  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom. 
The  same  generosity  and  encouragement  was  likewise  ex- 
tended to  men  of  learning  in  other  professions ;  the  physicians, 
the  poets,  and  harp-players,  had  estates  settled  upon  them, 
that  they  might  not  be  disturbed  by  cares  and  worldly  trou- 
bles in  the  prosecution  of  their  stu(Ues  ;  and  they  lived  with- 
out dependance,  and  were  obliged  to  no  service,  but  to  employ 
themselves  for  the  use  of  their  noble  patrons  that  retained 
them.  In  the  time  of  war,  or  any  other  public  calamities, 
they  were  bound  to  no  military  attendance  or  contributions ; 
their  -persons  were  inviolable,  and  it  was  the  greatest  of 
crimes  to  kill  them,  and  esteemed  sacrilege,  whatever  distress 
the  public  were  in,  to  seize  upon  their  estates,  so  that  they 
were  never  molested  in  improving  themselves  in  their  several 
professions ;  every  one  followed  his  proper  study  under  these 
noble  encouragements,  which  were  never  wanting  when 
merit  and  industry  were  to  be  rewarded.  And  when  an 
eminent  antiquary,  a  physician,  a  poet,  or  harp-player  died, 
his  eldest  son  was  not  to  succeed  him,  either  in  his  estate  or 
hb  salary,  unless  he  was  the  most  accomplished  of  the  family 
in  that  profession ;  for  his  successor  in  his  office,  and  the 
fortime  ne  enjoyed,  was  to  be  thfe  most  learned  and  expert  of 
that  tribe  he  belonged  to ;  which  was  the  occasion  that  every 
person  in  the  family  studied  to  perfect  himself  in  the  know- 
ledge of  that  art  or  science  to  which  he  proposed  to  succeed 
in,  in  order  to  obtain  the  revenue  and  honour  that  belonged 
to  it.  And  this  emulation,  supported  by  such  encourage- 
ments, advanced  all  the  branches  of  loammg  to  such  a  cha- 
racter in  the  kingdom,  that  it  became  the  centre  of  know- 


ledge,  and  polite  and  generous  education,  and  was  so  esteemed 
by  all  the  neig;hbourmg  nations,  especially  in  the  western 
pari  of  the  world  ;  aa  appears  evident  by  the  general  teati- 
mony  of  foreign  aa  well  aa  domestic  writers,  who  have  under- 
taken to  treat  of  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom. 

The  military  discipline  in  use  among  the  Milesians,  is  dif- 
ferently related  by  tne  Irish  authors ;  hut  they  all  agree  in 
this,  that  in  the  forming  of  their  armies,  and  giving  battle  to 
their  enemies,  they  observed  an  exact  regularity,  and  knew 
well  how  to  improve  all  advantages.  The  common  soldiers 
were  always  perfect  in  their  exercise,  and  advanced  to  fight 
with  great  bravery,  and  in  close  order.  Every  company  was 
four  or  eight  deep,  according  to  the  number  of  men  they  had, 


the  convenieucy  and  disposition  of  the  ground  they  were 
to  engage  upon.  It  was  death  without  mercy,  by  the  mili- 
tary law,  for  a  soldier  to  retreat  a  foot  of  ground,  but  he  was 
still  to  advance  boldly  forward,  if  not  countermanded  by  the 
commanding  officer.  They  had  always  a  general  appomted 
over  the  whole  army,  whose  orders  were  absolute,  and  to  he 
obeyed  by  all  inferior  officers  without  dispute  or  appeal. 
Every  lower  officer  had  bis  coat  of  arms  blazoned  curiously 
upon  his  banner,  that  he  might  be  distinguished,  and  either 
rewarded  for  hia  courage,  or  punished  for  his  cowardice,  in 
the  time  of  battle.  They  were  always  attended  in  their 
marches,  and  when  they  were  engaged,  by  their  antiquaries 
and  annalists,  who  were  employed  to  take  notice  of  the  be- 
haviour of  every  officer  ;  and  when  they  found  a  commander, 
who  had  signally  distinguished  himself  against  the  enemy, 
hie  name  and  hia  exploit  was  immediately  entered  into  tne 
recorda  of  the  family  he  belonged  to,  and  transmitted  down 
from  father  to  son,  in  order  to  inspire  the  several  branches 
of  that  tribe  with  emulation  and  courage,  and  spur  them  for- 
ward into  an  imitation  of  that  great  example  ;  and  this  trans- 
action was  not  only  recorded  in  the  private  history  of  the 
family,  but  an  exact  copy  of  it  was  to  be  laid  before  the  next 
triennial  assembly,  and  upon  approbation,  to  be  inserted  in 
the  royal  records  of  the  kingdom.  This  monarch  likewise, 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  mode  a  law,  that  the 
dignity  of  an  antiquary,  a  physician,  a  poet,  and  a  harp- 
player,  should  not  be  conferred  but  upon  persons  descended 
from  the  moat  illustrious  families  in  the  whole  country. 

Having  observed  that  the  princes,  the  nobility,  and  the 
gentry  of  the  Milesians  made  use  uf  coats  of  arms,  as  badges 
and  distinctions  of  their  quality,  it  will  be  nsefid,  I  am  per- 
suaded, as  well  as  entertaining,  to  take  notice  from  writers 
of  the  best  authority,  of  the  original  of  this  practice,  and  by 
what  means  it  was  first  introduced  among  them. 
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It  must  be  understood,  therefore,  that  the  LsraeUtee,  being' 
oppressed  by  the  tyranny  and  persecution  of  the  Eeyptians^ 
resolved,  under  the  9onduct  of  Moses,  to  free  themselves  from 
that  cruel  bondage ;  and  accordingly  the  twelve  tribes  as- 
sembled together,  under  the  command  of  that  great  officer, 
who  designed  to  deliver  them  from  slavery,  and  lead  them 
out  of  that  barbarous  country.  In  this  expedition  every 
tribe  had  a  banner,  and  a  certain  device,  or  a  coat  of  arms, 
distinctly  blazoned  upon  it.  In  their  march  they  came  to 
Capacirunt,  where  Niul,  the  father  of  Gadelas,  resided  with 
his  people,  near  the  borders  of  the  Red  sea,  through  which» 
by  an  Almighty  power,  a  way  was  wonderfiiUy  opened,  and 
the  whole  nation  t>f  the  Hebrews  passed  through,  as  we  have 
before  related. 

In  OTooess  of  time  it  happened,  that  dm,  a  great-grandson 
of  Niul,  was  banished  out  of  Egypt  by  the  prince  who  then 
reigned,  with  his  whole  femily  and  descendants ;  and  as  he 
conducted  his  people  out  of  the  country,  he  followed  the 
oample  of  the  Israelites,  and,  in  imitation,  had  &  banner, 
witka  dead  serpent  and  the  rod  of  Moses  painted  upon  it  for 
a  coat  of  arms ;  and  he  made  a  choice  of  tnis  device,  for  this 
reason  particularly,  because  Gadelas,  who  was  his  grand- 
fsither,  was  bit  bv  a  serpent,  and  the  wound  was  cured  by 
Mosee,  who  bud  nis  wonaer-working  rod  upon  it,  and  saved 
his  life.  From  this  example  the  posterity  of  Sru  always  made 
use  of  banners  and  coats  of  arms,  us  an  honourable  distinc- 
tion of  their  famiUes ;  and  this  aocount  is  confirmed  by  the 
annals  of  |Leath  Cuin,  which  is  supported  by  the  additional 
testimony  of  the  book  called  Lealmar  Leatha  Cuin,  in  this 
manner  i  The  author  treating  upon  this  subject,  gives  this 
account  of  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  twelve  tribes :  the  tribe 
of  Reuben  had  a  mandrake  painted  upon  their  banners ; 
^meon,  a  spear ;  Levi,  the  arK ;  Judah,  a  Lion  ;  Issachar, 
an  ass ;  Zebulun,  a  ship ;  Naphthali,  a  deer ;  Gad,  a  lioness ; 
Joseph,  a  bull ;  Benjamin,  a  wolf ;  Dan^  a  serpent ;  and 
Asher,  a  branch  of  a  vine. 

Our  Irish  annals  are  very  particular  in  accoimting  for  the 
arms  and  devices  borne  by  several  eminent  persons,  and  the 
most  flourishing  nationd«  Thev  inform  us,  that  Hector, 
the  Trojan  hero,  bore  sable  two  lions  combatant,  Or ;  that 
Osiris  bore  a  sceptre  royal  ensiffned  on  the  top  of  an  eye  ; 
Hercules  bore  a  lion  rampant,  holding  a  battle-axe ;  the 
arms  of  the  king  of  Macedon  were  a  wolf;  Anubis  bore 
a  dog ;  the  Scythians,  who  remained  in  the  country,  and 
made  no  conquests  abroad,  as  the  Gaedlians  did,  bore  a 
thunder-bolt ;  the  Egyptians  bore  an  ox ;  the  Phrygians,  a 
swine;   the    Tbracians   painted  the  god  Mars  upon  their 
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banners ;  the  Romans,  an  eagle,  and  the  Persians,  bows 
and  arrows.  The  old  poet,  Homer,  relates,  that  several 
curious  devices  were  raised  upon  the  shield  of  Achillea, 
such  as  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  tlie  stars  and 
planets,  a  si)here  with  the  celestial  bodies,  the  situation  of 
the  earth,  tfie  ebl)ing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  with  other 
uncommon  decorations  and  ornaments  that  rendered  it  beau- 
tiful and  surprising.  Alexander  the  Great  bore  a  lion 
rampant,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  display  the  same 
anns  upon  their  shields,  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their 
valour  and  mihtary  atchievementa  ;  Ulysses  bore  a  dolphin 
and  the  giant  Typhon  belching  out  flames  of  fire ;  the 
arms  of  Perseus  was  Medusa's  head ;  Antiochus  chose  a 
lion  and  a  white  wand  for  his ;  Theseus  bore  an  ox,  and 
Seleucus,  a  bull ;  Augustus  Csesar  bore  the  image  of  the 
great  Alexander ;  sometimes  he  laid  that  aside,  and  used 
the  sign  Capricorn ;  at  other  times  he  blazoned  a  globe, 
or  the  helm  of  a  ship,  supported  commonly  by  an  anchor 
and  dolphin.  Simon,  the  nigh  priest  of  the  Jews,  dressed 
himself  in  his  ponlffical  robes,  which  were  very  splendid, 
and  set  off  with  various  ornaments  and  representations,  when 
he  went  out  of  Jerusalem  to  meet  the  victorious  Alexander, 
who  resolved  to  level  the  city  with  the  ground ;  and,  by 
the  curiosity  and  solemnity  of  nis  habit,  he  overawed  that  in- 
vincible conqueror,  and  suppressed  his  designs.  In  the 
same  manner,  almost,  pope  Leo  adorned  himself,  and 
mollilied  the  anger  of  Attila,  that  warlike  Scythian,  who 
threatened  to  sack  the  city  of  Rome ;  and  pope  Benedict 
used  the  same  method  to  prevail  upon  Totilas,  a  valiant 
Goth,  to  withdraw  his  forces  out  of  Italy. 

There  was  a  custom  likewise  in  use  among  warriors  of  old, 

to  adorn  their  helmets  with  a  crest,  that  represented  some 

savage  beast,  or  fierce  bird  of  prey  ;  hy  these  figures  to  dis- 

tin^itish  themselves  in  the  field  of  battle,  to  impress  a  dread 

and  terror  upon  their  enemies,   and  to  encom-age,  and  with 

a  nobler  air  to  lead  their  own  troops,  and  engage  them  to 

fight.     Nor  were  these  representations  and  devices  confined 

only  to  set  off  the  shields  and  helmets  of  the  ancient  heroes, 

^L         but  they  were  at  length  need  to  adorn  the  prows  of  ships  and 

^1         smaller  vessels ;  snen  figures  were  from  very  ancient  times, 

^H         introduced  to  beautify  and  grace  their  fore-decks,  and  bcsidcB 

^B        the  ornament  they  gave^  they  served  to  distinguish  one  ship 

^H        from  another ;  and  this  we  have  authority  to  believe,  from  the 

^H        testimony  of  the  holy  penman,   who,  in  the  twenty-eighth 

^H        chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  particularly  mentions 

^H        that  the  ship  wherein  St.  Paul  was  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome, 

^H         woa  distinguished  by  the  sign  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 
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Now  to  show  the  insufferable  {lartiality  of  the  English 
writers,  I  am  obliged  to  take  notice,  that  these  under-worlanen 
in  history  never  take  upon  them  to  deny  the  use  of  banners  with 
coats  of  arms,  amon^  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
and  other  nations ;  but  the  Gadelians  and  the  old  Irish,  it 
seems,  have  no  claim  to  this  honorary  privilege.  Every 
account  that  b  given  of  this  ancient  and  worthy  people,  they 
esteem ,  fabulous ;  and  they  would,  if  their  arguments  and 
integrity  were  equal  to  their  malice,  erase  the  very  name  of 
a  Gadeuan  out  of  all  records,  and  ddstroy  the  memory  of 
them  among  men.  But  notwithstanding  tne  feeble  efforts  of 
these  little  authors,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  best  histo- 
rians, to  prove  that  the  Gadelians  were  a  lamily  as  illustrious, 
and  made  as  early  a  figure  in  the  chronicles  of  the  world, 
as  any  tribe  in  the  universe;  and  as  an  imquestionable 
evidence  upon  this  subject,  they  preserved  their  own  monu- 
ments and  records  with  the  strictest  care,  and  faithfully 
delivered  them  to  posterity ;  and  therefore  prejudice  and  ig- 
norance are  the  only  inducements  that  could  prevail  upon  the 
English  writers,  who  pretend  to  treat  of  Irish  affairs,  to  de- 
duce their  accounts  of  Ireland  from  no  higher  a  period  than 
the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  because  the  histo- 
ries of  their  own  country  cannot  be  traced  with  any  tolerable 
authority  farther  than  the  time  of  that  prince,  therefore  it 
must  needs  follow,  that  the  Irish  annals  are  of  the  same 
modem  date,  and  every  chronicle  beyond  that  point  of  time 
must  be  a  fable  and  romance.  How  conclusive  this  argument 
is,  any  unprejudiced  person  will  easily  determine.  However 
this  is  certain,  that  me  old  chronicles  of  England  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  victorious  Romans,  Goths,  Saxons,  Germans, 
Normans,  and  other  foreigners,  who  made  a  conquest  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  the  Irish  records  were  kept  sacred,  and  were 
never  in  the  hands  of  any  invading  enemy,  nor  was  the  island 
ever  absolutely  subdued,  so  as  to  be  under  a  foreign  yoke, 
from  the  first  arrival  of  the  Milesians  unto  this  day. 

It  is  therefore  certain,  that  the  Milesians,  from  the  time 
they  first  conquered  the  island,  down  to  the  reign  of  Ollamh 
Fodhla,  made  use  of  no  other  arms  of  distinction,  in  their 
banners,  than  a  dead  serpent  and  the  rod  of  Moses,  after  the 
example  of  their  Gadelian  ancestors.  But  in  this  great  tri- 
ennial assembly  a.^  Tara,  it  was  ordained  by  a  law,  that  every 
nobleman  and  great  oflScer  should,  by  the  learned  heralds, 
have  a  particular  coat  of  arms  assigned  him,  according  to  his 
merit  and  his  quality,  whereby  he  should  be  distinguished 
from  others  of  toe  same  rank,  and  be  known  to  any  antiquary 
or  person  of  learning  wherever  he  appeared,  whether  at  sea 
or  land,  in  the  prince's  court,  at  the  place  of  his  own  residence, 
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or  in  the  field  of  battle.  Upon  the  death  of  this  great  mon- 
arch, the  crown  devolved  by  an  hereditary  right  upon  his 
son. 

Fionnachta  succeeded  in  the  government  of  Ire- 
land. He  was  the  sou  of  Ollanih  Fodhla  aon  of 
Fiachadh  Fionnsgothacb,  son  of  Seadhna,  son  of  Ar- 
tri,  aon  Eibhric,  son  of  Heber,  son  of  Ir,  son  of  Milesius, 
king  of  Spain.  His  reign  contined  15  years,  though  some 
authors  assert  that  he  filled  the  throne  20  years.  The  reason 
why  he  was  distinguished  by  this  name  was,  because  abun- 
dance of  snow  fell  upon  the  island  in  bia  reign,  and  for  a  long 
time  covered  the  whole  country.  There  is  an  account,  but 
of  no  manner  of  authority,  that  when  this  snow  came  to  thaw 
and  (Ussolve  it,  turned  into  natural  and  perfect  wine.  This 
is  certainly  a  fiction,  for  though  the  word  Fiou  in  the  Irish 
signifies  wine,  yet  by  adding  another  n  to  it,  and  spelling  it 
thus,  Fionn,  which  is  the  first  syllable  of  the  prince's  name, 
it  signifies  white;  the  following  word  Acta,  or  Sneacta,  is 
the  genuine  Irisli  for  snow,  and  these  words  when  they  are 
joined,  arc  pronounced  Fionnachta,  not  Fionachta  ;  so  that 
by  observing  the  proper  spelling  of  this  name,  the  writers  of 
the  best  credit  are  induced  to  believe  that  this  monarch  ob- 
tained his  name  from  the  great  quantity  of  snow  that  fell  in 
his  time ;  and  reject,  as  idle  and  fictitious,  the  other  opinion, 
which  asserts  that  he  was  called,  because  the  snow  when  it 
dissolved  became  true  wine.  This  prince  died  at  Magb  Inis, 
and  there  was  buried. 

Slanoll  was  his  successor.  He  was  another  son 
3128.  of  Ollamh  Fodbla,  sou  of  Fiachadh  Fionnsgothach, 
son  of  Seadhna,  son  of  Artri,  son  of  Eibhric,  son  of 
Heber,  son  of  Ir,  son  of  Milesius,  and  he  wore  the  crown  of 
Ireland  fifteen  years.  The  reason  why  he  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  SlanoUVas,  because  the  people  of  the  country 
enjoyed  so  perfect  a  state  of  health,  that  very  few  or  none  of 
them  fell  sick,  or  died  of  any  malignant  distemper,  during  hia 
whole  reign ;  for  the  syllable  Oil  in  the  Irish  is  the  same  as 
great  in  tne  English,  and  Slan  signifies  health,  which,  by 
being  transposed  and  joined  with  the  other  word,  is  pro- 
nounced Slanoll.  This  prince  died  at  Tara,  in  the  bouse  of 
Modhchurda,  but  the  distemper  that  occasioned  his  death  was 
never  known. 

Geide   Ollgothach  succeeded  him.     He   wiK  the 

A.  M.     third  son  of  Ollamh  FoiUila,  son  of  Fiachadh  Fionns- 

3143.    gothacb,  aon  of  Seadhna,  son  of  Artri,  son  of  Eibliric, 

aon  of  Ueber,  son  of  Ir,  son  of  Milesius,  and  he  sat 

upon  the  throne  seventeen  years.     He  received  the  name  of 
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Geide  OUgothach,  because  the  people  of  Irelaiid,  in  his 
time,  had  a  cuBtoi%of  being  very  loud  and  noisy  when  they 
spoke  :  for  the  syllable  Oil,  as  was  before  observed,  signifies 
great,  and  the  word  Gothach,  signifies  talking  or  speaking, 
which,  when  they  are  joined  together,  sound  OUgothach, 
that  is,  ffreat  or  loud  talking.  This  prince  was  at  length 
killed  by  Fiachadh,  the  son  oi  Fionnachta. 

Fiachadh,  the  son  of  Fionnachta,  son  of  OUamh 
Qig«.*  Fodhla,  son  of  Fiachadh  Fionnsgothach,  son  of 
Seadhna,  son  of  Artri,  son  of  Eibhric,  son  of  Heber, 
son  of  Ir,  son  of  Milesius,  obtained  the  crown,  and  reigned 
20  years,  as  some  of  the  chronicles  assert ;  though,  upon  a 
strict  inspection  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  he  reigned  four 
years  more,  for  the  regal  table  admits  of  no  interregnum^ 
and  the  book  of  the  reigns  of  the  Irish  kings  speaks  dubiously 
concerning  the  reign  of  this  prince.  It  seems  to  intimate 
that  there  were  other  competitors  with  him,  who  riused  pre- 
tences [to  the  government,  and  particularly  observes,  that 
Beamgall,  the  succeeding  monarch,  made  war  upon  him  for 
some  years  before  he  lost  the  sovereignty :  the  four  years 
therefore  that  passed,  while  the  crown  was  in  dispute,  may  be 
placed  to  the  reign  of  either  of  these  princes,  for  the  reasons 
above-mentioned.  This  king  was  at  lengtli  dethroned  and 
slain  by  Beamgall,  the  son  of  Geide  Ollgothach. 

Bearngall  was  his  successor.     He  was  the  son  of 

3184      ^^^^^    Ollgothach,    son    of   Ollamh    Fodhla,   son 

of  Fiochadh  Fionnsgothach,  son  of  Seadhna,  son  of 

Artri,  son  of  Eibric,  son  of  Heber,  son  of  Ir,  son 

of  Milesius.     His  reign  continued  twelve  years,  and  he  was 

killed  by  OilioU,  the  son  of  Slanoll. 

OilioU,  the  son  of  Slanoll,  son  of  Ollamh  Fodhla, 
3196.  son  of  Fiachadh  Fionnsgothach,  son  of  Seadhna, 
son  of  Artri,  son  of  Eibhric,  son  of  Heber, 
son  of  Ir,  son  of  Milesius,  king  of  Spain,  sat  next  upon  the 
throne.  He  reigned  sixteen  years,  and  lost  hb  Ufe  by  the 
hands  of  Siorna  Saoghalach,  son  of  Dcin. 

Sioma  Saoghalach  succeeded.  He  was  the  son 
3212.  of  Dein,  son  of  Rotheachta,  son  of  Maoin,  son  of 
Aongus  Ollmuchach,  son  of  Fiachadh  Labhruine, 
son  of  Smiorgoill,  son  of  Eanbotha,  son  of  Ti^hermas, 
son  of  Follain,  son  of  Eithriall,  son  of  Irialfaidh,  son  of 
Heremon,  son  of  Milesius,  king  of  Spain;  aiid  his  reign 
lasted  twenty-one  years.  He  was  called  Sioma  Saoghalach, 
because  he  lived  to  an  exceeding  great  age,  beyond  any  of 
his  tim^,  as  his  name  plainly  imports.  He  was  slain  by 
Rotheachta,  the  son  of  Roan,  at  Aillin;  as  the  old  poet 


g;ives  UB  to  understand  in  the  follnwing  lincsi  taken  out  of  & 
poem  which  be^ns  thus,  Eir  ard  Inis  na  Roig : 

Sioma  relgoed  one  and  twenty  years. 
And  prosperously  wore  the  Irish  crown  ; 
Bat,  tbough  long  lived,  he  died  a  ftttal  dentb, 
Unfortunatelj  alkin  by  Rotheachia, 
At  Aillin. 

A.  M.  Rotheachta  succeeded  him;  he  was  the  bod  of 
3233.  Roan,  son  of  Failbhe,  son  of  Cas  Cead  Chaing- 
n!odh,  son  of  Aildcrgoid,  son  of  Muineamhoin,  son 
of  Cas  Clothach,  son  of  Firarda,  son  of  Rotheachta,  son  of 
Rosa,  sonof  Glas,  son  of  Nuagbatt  Deaglamh,  son  of  Eochtudh 
Faobharglaa,  son  of  Conmaol,  son  of  Heber  Fionn,  son  of 
Milcsius.  His  reign  was  not  long,  for  he  governed  but  seven 
years,  and  died  at  last  terribly,  for  he  perished  by  tire  at 
Dunn  Sobbairce. 

£ilm  was  his  successor.     He  was  the  son  of  Ro- 

3240.  theachta,   son  of  Roan,   son  of  Failbhe,  son  of  Caa 
Cead   Chaingniodh,   son  of  Aildergoid,  son  of  Mui- 

neamhoin,  son  of  Cas  Clothach,  son  of  Firarda,  son  of  Rothe- 
achta, son  of  Rosa,  son  of  Glas,  son  of  Nuagliatt  Deaglamh, 
son  of  Eochaidh  Faobharglas,  son  of  Conmaol,  son  of  Heber 
Fionn,  son  of  Milestus.  He  was  slain,  after  a  reign  of  one 
year,  by  Qiallacha,  son  of  Oliolla  Olchaoin. 

Giallacha  obtmned  the  crown.     He  was  the  son  of 

3241.  Oliolla  Olchaoin,  son  of  Siomo  Saoghalach,  son  of 
Dein,  son  of  Rotheachta,  son  of  Aongus  Ollmucacb, 

son  of  Fiacbadh  Labhruine,  son  of  SmiorgoUl,  son  of  Ean- 
botha,  son  of  Tighermas,  of  the  posterity  of  the  line  of 
Heremon.  His  reign  continued  nine  years,  and  he  was 
killed  by  Art  Imleacb,  at  Moighe  Muadh, 

Art    Imleacb   succeeded.      He   was    the  son   of 
3250.     Eilm,  eon  of  Rotheachta,  son  of  Roan,  son  of  Failbhe, 

I  son  of  Caa  Cead  Chaingniodh,  son  of  Aildergoid,  a 

descendant  from  Heber   Fionn.     He  sat   upon  the  throne 
twenty-two  years,  and  was  killed  by  Nuadha  Vioun  Fail. 
Nuadba  Fionn  Fall  was  bis  successor.     He  was 
3272.     the  son  of  Giallacha,  son  of  Oliolla  Olchaoin,  son  of 
Siorna   Saoghalach,   of  tlie  line  of  Heremon.     His 
reign  lasted  twenty  years,  and  he  was  slain  by  his  successor 
Breasrigh,  the  son  of  Art  Imleacb. 
Brcasrigh,  thfl  son  of  Art  Imlcach,  son  of  Elim, 
3292.     son  of  Rotheachta,  son  of  Roan,  a  prince  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Heber  Fionn,  succeded.     He  governed  the 
kingdom  nine  years,  and  fought  many   successftU  battles 
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agldnst  the  pirates  that  infested  the  coasts.     He  was  killed 
hy  Eochaidh  Apthach,  at  Cam  Chluain. 

Eochaidh  Apthach  obtmned  the  crown.     He  was 

%^a\'  *^®  ^^^  ^^  ^"^*  ®^^  ^^  OlioUa,  son  of  Floinruadh,  son 
'  of  Roithlain,  son  of  Martineadh,  son  of  Sitchin,  son 
of  Riaglan,  son  of  Eochaidh  Breac,  son  of  Lmgheach,  son  of 
Ith,  son  of  Breogan.  His  reign  was  but  short,  for  he  sat 
upon  the  throne  but  one  year.  He  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Eochaidh  Apthach,  because  during  the  short  time  of 
his  reign  there  was  a  great  mortality  among  his  subjects,  that 
swept  away  most  of  the  inhabitants  ;_for  once  in  every  month 
the  whole  island  was  infected  with  a  malignant  distemper 
that  was  incurable.  The  Irish  word  Apthach  signifies  a 
plague  or  infection.      He  was  killed  by   Fionn,    son   of 

Bratha. 

Fionn,  the  son  of  Bratha,  son  of  Labhra,  son  of 

3302.     Cairbre,  son  of  OUamh  Fodhla,   a   descendant  in 

succession  from  Ir,  the  son  of  Milesius,  obtained  the 

crown.    He  governed  twenty  years,  and  was  slain  by  Seadhna 

Jonaraicc. 

Qooo  Seadhna  Jonaraicc  was  his  successor.      He  was 

*  the  son  of  Breasrigh,  son  of  Art  Imleach,  of  the  line 
of  Heber  Fionn,  and  reigned  twenty  years.  He  was  called 
Seadhna  Jonaraicc,  because  he  was  the  nrst  monarch  of  Ireland 
that  settled  a  constant  pay  upon  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  his 
army,  and  maintained  them^  by  a  fixed  salary,  according  to 
the  quality  of  their  posts  and  commissions.  He  likewise  or- 
dained military  laws,  and  instituted  a  form  of  discipline  that 
was  a  standard  to  the  Milesians  for  many  a^es.  This  unfor- 
tunate prince  was  inhumanly  murdered  by  nis  successor,  and 
had  his  limbs  violently  drawn  asunder,  which  put  him  to 
inexpressible  torture. 

Simon  Breac  by  this  barbarous  act  obtained  the 
3342.  crowti.  He  was  the  son  of  Nuadha  Fionn  Fail,  of 
the  line  of  Heremon,  His  reign  continued  six 
years;  but  the  divine  vengeance  pursued  him  in  an  exem- 
plary manner,  for  he  was  seized  by  Duach  Fionn,  the'son  of 
his  predecessor,  who  justly  punished  him  virith  the  same 
ignomonious  death  he  had  inflicted  upon  his  father,  and  or- 
dered his  body  to  be  torn  to  pieces. 

Duach  Fionn,  son  of  Seadhna  Jonaraicc,  son  of 
3348.     Breasrigh,  a  descendant  from  Heber  Fionn,  suc- 
ceeded, and  reigned  five  yeiirs.     He  was  slain  by 
Muireadhach  Balgrach. 

uireadhach   Balgrach  was  his  successor.      He 

3353.     was  the  son  of  the  cruel  Simon  Breac,  of  the  posteriy 

of  Heremon.     He  governed  the  kingdom  four  years. 
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and  tlicn  was  killed  by  Eadlina  Dearg,  the  son  of  Duach 
Fioim. 

Eadhna  Dearg,  the  son  of  Duach  Fionn,  son  of 
„„.-*  Seadhna  Jonaraicc,  of  the  line  of  Heber  Fionn, 
■  succeeded,  and  reigned  twelve  years.  The  reaaou 
why  he  was  diatmguisbcd  by  the  name  of  Eadhna  Dearg  was, 
because  he  was  remarkable  for  a  fresh  and  sanguine  com- 
plexion. It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  prince  that  a  mint  was 
erected,  and  money  coined,  at  Airgiodross,  He  did  not  die 
by  the  sword,  as  did  moat  of  his  predecessors,  but  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  plague,  which  depopulated  most  part  of  the 
island,  and  was  buried  at  Sliabh  Mis. 

Lugaidh  Jafdhoinn  obtained  the  government. 
•infq  ^*^  *^  *^^  ^""  "f  Eadhna  Dearg,  son  of  Duacti 
Fionu,  of  the  posterity  of  Heber  Fionn,  and  was 
monarch  of  the  island  nine  years.  He  was  called 
Lughaidh  Jardhoinn  from  the  colour  of  his  hair,  which  was 
a  very  dark  brown ;  for  the  word  Jardhoinn,  or  Dubhdhonn, 
in  Irish,  is  the  same  as  dark  brown  in  English,  which  gave 
occasion  to  his  name.  This  prince  was  killed  by  Siorlarah, 
the  son  of  Fionn,  at  Roth  Clachair. 

Siorlamh,  the  son  of  Fionn,  son  of  Bratha,  son  of 
3378.  Labhra,  sun  of  Cairbre,  son  of  Ollamh  Fodhla,  a 
descendant  from  Ir,  thcsonofMilesius,  kingof  Spmn, 
succeeded  in  tbo  throne,  and  governed  the  island  sixteen 
years.  He  was  known  by  the  name  of  Siorhimh,  from  the 
extraordinary  length  of  his  hands ;  for  the  word  Sior,  in  the 
Irish  language,  has  the  signification  of  long  in  FngHsli,  and 
Lamb  is  the  same  with  hands.  And  indeed  this  monarch  was 
called  so  with  great  propriety,  'for  nature  had  furnished  him 
with  hands  so  long,  that  when  he  stood  upright  his  fingers 
would  touch  the  ground.  His  successor,  Eochaidh  Uairceas, 
slew  hitn,  and  put  an  end  to  his  reign. 

Eochaidh  Uairceas  seized  upon  the  crown.  He 
3394.  was  the  son  of  Eugbaidb,  son  of  Jardhoinn, 
son  of  Eadhna  Dearg,  a  descendant  from  Heber 
Fionn,  and  ruled  the  kingdom  twelve  years.  He  was  called 
by  the  name  of  Eochaidh  Uairceas,  from  a  sort  of  skiffs  or 
Bmal]  boats,  of  which  he  was  the  inventor.  This  prince  was 
banished  or  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  two  years 
before  he  came  to  the  government ;  and,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  quit  the  island,  he  summoned  and  took  with  him  a  select 
number  of  his  followers  and  friends,  and  in  thirty  ships  well 
manned  with  choice  troops  and  expert  mariners,  he  set  to 
sea,  (this  was  his  security  all  the  time  of  his  banishment,) 
but  be  would  often  come  upon  the  coasts,  and  spoil  the  tnha- 
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bitaiits;  and  for  the  conyenieiit  landing  of  his  men  he 
invented  a  sort  of  cock-boats,  that  were  easy  to  manage,  and 
covered  them  the  skins  of  wild  beasts.  By  this  device  he 
would  frequently  set  a  bodv  of  his  men  on  shore,  and  make 
great  depredations  upon  tne  coasts,  and  plundered  all  the 
maratime  parts  of  the  country.  This  invention  gave  occa^ 
sion  to  his  name ;  for  the  word  Uairceas,  or  (as  others  pro- 
nounce it)  Fuarceas,  signifies  a  cold  skiff,  or  a  cock-boat,  in 
English ;  because  these  small  vessels  were  used  in  the  cold 
and  severest  weather  for  the  conveniency  of  landing.  These 
skifis  are  called  in  the  Irish  language  b^  the  name  of  Curachs 
or  Curachain,  and  are  made  use  of  m  some  parts  of  the 
island  to  this  day.  This  Irish  monarch  was  slain  by  Eochaidh 
Fiadhmhuine. 

Eochaidh  Fiadhmhuine,  and  his  brother,  Conning 
^iofi'  ^^^  Aglach,  obtained  the  sovereignty.  They  were 
'  the  sons  of  Duach  Teamhrach,  son  of  Muireadhach 
Balgrach,  son  of  Simon  Breac,  of  the  royal  line  of  Heremon. 
They  reigned  joint  monarchs  of  the  island  for  five  years. 
The  eldest  of  these  princes  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Eochaidh  Fiadhmhume,  because  he  took  great  pleasure  in 
the  chasing  of  deer  and  other  vriild  beasts,  which  he  frequently 
hunted  in  the  woodv  and  ivild  parts  of  the  country ;  for  the 
wood  Fiadh  in  Irisn  signifies  a  deer,  and  Muine  is  th^  same 
as  a  wood  or  desolate  vriildemess  in  English,  which  words, 
when  they  are  joined,  make  Fiadhmhmne.  These  brothers 
lost  the  kingdom,  and  Eochaidh  Fiadhmhuine  was  slain  by 
Luighaidh  Lamhdhearg,  the  son  of  Eochaidh  Vairceas. 

Luighaidh  Lamhdhharg,  the  son  of  Eochaidh 
3411.  Vairceas,  a  prince  of  the  posterity  of  Heber  Fionn, 
succeeded,  and  reigned  seven  years.  He  was  known 
by  name  of  Luighaidh  Lamhdhearg,  because  he  had  a 
remarkable  red  spot  upon  one  of  his  hands.  He  was  killed 
by  Conning  Beg  Aglach,  who  made  war  upon  him,  and  by 
that  means  revenged  his  brother's  death. 

Conning  Beg  Aglach  obtained  the  crown.  He 
3418.  was  the  son  of  Duach  Teamharach,  son  of  Muir- 
eadhach Balgrach,  son  of  Simon  Breac,  of  the  line 
of  Heremon.  When  he  had  overcome  his  competitor,  he 
resumed  the  government,  and  reigned  ten  years.  Ue  received 
the  name  of  Conning  Beg  Aglach,  because  he  was  a  prince 
of  an  undaunted  spirit,  exposed  his  life  with  the  greatest 
bravery,  and  was  always  seen  in  the  heat  of  action  ;  for  the 
words  oeg  Aglach  signify  resolute  and  fearless.  This  mo- 
narch was  of  a  strong  constitution  of  body,  and  was  inspired 
with  a  soul  capable  of  designing  and  executing  the  greatest 
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actions.  The  glory  of  the  Irish  nation  wf\s  raised  to  a  con- 
Biderahle  height,  during  the  reign  of  this  king,  who  not  only 
fotight  successfully  against  the  enemies  of  his  country,  but 
governed  hia  subjects  at  home  with  justice  and  moderation, 
and  ruled  absolutely  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  hia  people. 
But  these  excellent  qualities  could  not  protect  him  from 
the  attempts  of  Art,  who  succeeded  him,  andslew  him  ;  aa  a 
poet  of  great  antiquity  observes  in  this  manner. 

Conning  the  br»ve,  with  love  of  glory  fired, 
.  Opprfss'd  by  fprce,  triumphantly  expired  ; 
He  raised  his  courage  for  Ihe  la^t  debate. 
And  with  a  princely  sou)  undsiunled  met  his  fate. 
Slain  by  the  sword  of  Art. 

Art  succeeded  to  the  crown.     He  was  the  son  of 
A.  M.     Luighaidh  Lamhdhearg,  of  the  line  of  Heber  Fionn, 
and  governed  the  kingdom  six  years  ;  he  lost  his  life 
by  the  hands  of  Duach   Laghrach,  who,  with  tho 
assistance  of  his  father,  slew  hira. 

„  .„ .  FiachaJh  Tnlgracb,  the  son  of  Muireadhach  Bal- 

gntch,  sou  of  Simon  Breac,  son  of  Aodhain  Glas,  a 
prince  of  the  posterity  of  Heremon  was  his  successor,  and 
was  monarch  of  the  island  for  seven  years.  His  life  and 
reign  were  ended  by  the  sword  of  OilioU  Fionn,  who  slew 

Oilioll  Fionn  possessed  the  throne.  He  was  the 
3441.  son  of  Art,  the  son  of  Luighdheach  Lamdhearg,  of 
the  line  of  Heber  Fionn,  and  he  wore  the  crown 
nine  years,  but  was  killed  by  Airgeadmhar,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Fiacha  and  his  two  sons. 

Eochaidb,  the  son  of  Oilioll  Fionn,  son  of  Art, 
3450.  son  Luigedheach  Lamdhearg,  of  the  posterity  of 
Heber  Fionn,  succeeded,  and  he  governed  the  island 
seven  years.  He  woidd  not  admit  of  a  partner  in  the  throne, 
and  refused  to  allow  Airgeadmhar  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. He  made  a  peace  with  Duach,  which  continued  but 
a  short  time,  for  he  was  afterwards  slain  by  him,  after  a 
reign  of  seven  years. 

Airgeadndiar  was  his  successor.     He  was  the  son 

3457.     of  Siorlamh,  son  of  Finn,  son  of  Bratha,  a  prince  of 

the  posterity  of  Ir,  the  son  of  Milesius,  king  of  Spain. 

He  filled  the  throne  for  twenty-three  years,  and  was  at  last 

killed  by  Duach  Laghrach,  and  by  Lughaidh  Laighde. 

Dnach  Laghrach  seized  upon  the  crown.     He  was 

3480.     the  son  of  Fiachadh  Tolgrach,  son  of  Uluireadhach 

fiolgracb,  son  of  Simon  Breac,  descended  from  the 
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family  of  Heremon,  and  govemed  the  island  ten  years.  The 
reason  why  he  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Duach 
LaCTach,  was  because  he  was  so  strict  and  hasty  in  the  exe- 
cution of  justice,  that  he  was  impatient,  and  would  not  admit 
of  a  moment's  delay,  till  the  criminal  was  seized  and  tried 
for  the  offence :  for  the  word  Ladhrach  in  the  Irish  language 
sifnifies  speedy  and  sudden,  which  gave  occasion  to  his  name. 
^e  was  killed  by  Lughaidh  Laighe. 

Luj?haidh  Ldghe  was  his  successor.  He  was  the 
A.  M.  son  01  Eochaidh,  son  of  Oiliolla  Fionn,  of  the  poste- 
3490.  rity  of  Heber  Fionn,  and  he  was  monarch  of  the 
island  seven  years.  An  old  book,  called  the  Ety- 
mology of  Names,  asserts,  that  this  J^u^haidhe  was  one  of 
the  five  sons  of  Baire  Domhtheach,  and  that  all  the  brothers 
went  by  the  same  name.  The  same  author  relates,  that  a 
certain  (druid,  who  had  the  skill  of  prophecy,  foretold  to 
Daire,  the  father,  that  he  should  have  a  son,  whose  name 
should  be  Lughaidhe,  who  should  one  day  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  Ireland.  Daire,  it  seems,  afterwards  had  five  sons, 
and  the  more  effectually  to  bring  about  this  prediction,  he 
gave  the  same  name  to  every  one.  When  the  five  brothers 
were  come  to  a  maturity  of  years,  Daire  took  an  opportunity 
to  call  upon  the  druid,  and  enquired  of  him  which  of  his 
sons  should  have  the  honour  of  being  monarch  of  the  island  ? 
The  druid,  instead  of  giving  him  a  direct  answer,  ordered 
him  to  take  his  five  sons  with  him  on  the  morrow  to  Tailtean, 
where  there  was  to  be  a  general  convention  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  and  sentry  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  while  the 
assembly  sat  he  should  see  a  fawn  or  young  deer  running 
through  the  field,  lyhich  should  be  pursued  by  all  the  com- 
pany ;  his  five  sons  likewise  would  run  among  the  rest,  and 
whosoever  of  them  overtook  and  killed  the  fawn,  the  crown 
should  be^  his,  and  he  should  be  sole  monarch  of  the  island. 
The  father  followed  the  directions  of  the  druid  with  great 
exactness,  and  accordingly  the  next  day  set  out 'with  his  five 
sons,  and  came  to  Tailtean,  where  he  found  the  assembly 
sitting,  and  looking  abbut  him,  he  espied  the  fawn  running 
over  the  fields,  and  the  whole  assembly  left  their  debates  and 

{mrsued  her  ;  the  five  brothers  ran  among  the  rest,  and  fol- 
owed  her  close  till  they  came  to  Binneadair,  now  called  the 
hill  of  Hoath  ;  here  a  mist,  that  was  raised  by  enchantment, 
separated  the  five  sons  of  Daire  from  the  other  pursuers, 
and  they  continued  the  chase,  and  hunted  her  as  far  as  Dail 
Maschorb,  in  Leinster,  where  Lughaidh  Laighe,  as  the  druid 
foretold,  overtook  the  fawn,  and  killed  her.  From  this 
transaction  this  prince  was  called  Lughiuidh  Laighe,  for  the 
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word  Laighe  in  tbc  Irish  sin^iifics  a  fawn.  There  goes  an 
old  story,  of  no  great  credit,  concerning  this  monarch,  which, 
though  it  be  a  fiction,  I  shall  mention,  out  of  respect  to  its 
antiquity,  for  it  is  a  fable  of  many  hundred  years  standing. 
This  prince,  it  seems,  as  he  was  hunting  in  one  of  the  forests 
of  "Ireland,  and  was  divided  from  his  retinue  that  followed 
him,  was  met  by  an  old  withered  hag,  who, 'after  some  dis- 
course with  him,  prevailed  to  be  admitted  into  hia  embraces, 
and  accordingly  they  retired  to  a  private  place  of  the  wood, 
where,  when  the  king  attempted  to  caress  her,  he  was  sur- 
prised with  the  appearance  of  a  most  beautiful  young  lady, 
and,  instead  of  a  deformed  old  woman,  he  found  a  lovely 
maid  in  his  arms.  This  vision  respresented,  as  the  legend 
observes,  the  genius  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  which  this 
monarch  obtained  with  great  difficulty  and  danger ;  but 
though  lie  underwent  very  grievous  hardships  before  he  had 
the  crown  fixed  upon  his  head,  yet  he  was  amply  rewarded 
for  his  sufferings,  with  the  possession  of  the  sovereignty  and 
the  riches  of  one  of  the  most  fruitful  islands  in  the  whole 
world.  So  far  is  the  relation  of  this  ancient  writer,  hut  I 
much  question  hia  fidelity,  and  every  one  is  left  to  judge  for 
himself.  But  notwithstanding  the  account  given  of  this 
prince  in  the  forementioned  book  of  Etymology,  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Daire  Diomhthach,  yet  I  am  apt  to  believe  that 
the  king  I  am  speaking  of  was  a  person  different  from  his  son, 
and  that  the  prediction  of  the  druid  belonged  to  another  man 
of  the  same  name.  Lughaidh  Lfughe,  after  a  reign  of  seven 
years,  was  slain  by  Aodh  Ruadh,  son  of  Badhurn. 

Aodh   Ruadh  succeeded  in  the  government.     He 
».q-      was  the  son  of  Badhurn,  son  of  Air^eadmbar,  son  of 

Siorlamh,  son  of  Finn,  son  of  Bratha,  son  of  Lahh- 
radh,  son  of  Carbre,  son  of  Ollamb  Fodhla,  of  the  family  of 
Ir,  the  son  of  Milesius,  king  of  Spain.  He  was  monarcn  of 
the  island  twenty-one  years,  and  was  unfortunately  drowned 
at  Easruadh. 

Diotborba,  the  son  of  Diomain,  son  of  Airgead- 
3518.    mhar,  son  of   Siorlamh,  of  the  posterity  of   Ir,  the 
son  of  Milesius,  succeeded  him.    He  likewise  governed 
the  kingdom  twenty-one  years,  and  died  of  a  malignant  dis- 
temper at  Eamh^n  Macha. 

Ciombaoith,  son  of  Flonntan,  son  of  Airgeadmhar, 
3539.     son  of  Siorlamh,  son  of  Finn,  a  descendant  from  Ir, 

the  son  of  Milesius,  succeeded,  and  reigned  over  the 
island  twenty  years ;  he  was  at  last  destroyed  by  the  plague 
at  Eamhain  Macha. 

„.,Q  Macha  Mongruadh  obtained  the  crown.     She  Wj,g 

^^'     the  daughter  of  Aodh  Ruadli,  son  of  Badhurn,  s^n 
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of  Siorlamh,  a  descendant  from  Ir,  the  son  of  Milesius :  and 
slie  reigned  seven  years.  It  was  in  the  goyemment  of  this 
princess  that  the  royal  palace  of  Eamdaih  was  erected  i  and 
the  reason  why  that  magnificent  structure  was  called  Eamhain 
Macha  is  thus  related  m  the  Irish  records.  There  were 
three  princes  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  who  for  a  long  time 
wagea  continual  wars  for  the  government  of  the  island :  their 
names  were  Aodh  Ruadh,  the  son  of  Badhum,  from  whom 
Easruad  obtained  its  name :  Diathorba,  the  son  of  Domain, 
from  Visneagh  Meath ;  and  Ciombaoith,  the  son  of  Fionntan, 
from  Fionnabhair.  These  thre^  king,  after  they  had  worn 
one  another  out  with  struggling  for  the  crown,  came  at  last 
to  an  agreement,  and  consented  that  every  one  should  reign 
monarch  successively,  for  the  space  of  twenty  or  twenty-one 
years  ;  and  by  the  force  of  these  articles  they  had  ^  their 
turns,  and  sat  upon  the  throne  according  to  the  treaty. 
Aodh  Ruadh  was  the  first  of  these  three  princess  that  wore 
the  crown,  and  died;  but  left  only  a  daughter  behind  him, 
whose  name  was  Macha  Mongruadh,  or  the  red-haired  prin- 
cess. Diotharba,  according  to  the  agreement,  obtained  the 
government,  and  reigned  tne  whole  time  that  was  allotted 
im  :  then  he  resigned,  and  by  the  articles  Ciombaoth,  who 
was  the  third  prince  in  succession,  reigned  his  time;  for 
Aodh  Ruadh  died,  as  we  observed  before,  and  left  no  son 
behind  him.  But  the  princess  Macha  Mongruadh  claimed 
the  throne,  as  she  was  the  daughter  of  Aodh  Ruadh^  and 
insisted  upon  her  right  of  inheritance,  because  her  father,  if 
he  had  lived,  should  have  succeeded  next.  Diathorba,  meet- 
ing with  this  unexpected  opposition,  sent  for  his  five  sons, 
who  were  persons  of  great  courage  and  ambition,  and,  when 
he  had  informed  them  of  the  design  of  this  young  lady,  they 
all  came  to  a  resolution  to  stand  by  the  former  treaty,  and 
vindicate  their  pretensions  by  the  sword ;  for  they  could  not 
bear  that  a  woman  should  fill  the  throne  of  Ireland,  and  at-' 
tempt  to  govern  so  brave  and  warlike  a  people. 

The  pnncess  Macha  was  a  lady  of  an  invincible  spirit,  of 
a  strong  robust  constitution,  able  to  endure  hardships,  of  a 
liold  enterprising  genius,  and  is  always  mentioned  with  great 
honour  and  respect  by  the  Irish  historians.  As  soon  as  she 
heard  of  the  preparations  of  Diathorba  and  his  sons,  she 
resolved  not  to  be  surprised,  and  therefore  she  sent  a  sum- 
mons to  the  principal  nobility  who  took  her  part,  and  com- 
missions to  raise  a  strong  body  of  troops,  and  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  attack  the  enemy.  Diathorba  and  his  sons 
were  supported  by  a  numerous  army,  well  disciplined.  In  a 
short  time  the  two  competitors  met,  and  their  whole  forces 
engaged,  and  a  most  desperate  battle  was  fought,  when  the 
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princess  Macha  obtained  a  complete  victory.  This  b 
bxed  the  crown  firmer  upon  her  liead,  and  gave  peace 
to  the  kingdom  for  some  time  ;  for  Dialliorba  did  not 
long  survive  the  misfortune,  but  died  with  grief,  and  left  five 
whose  names  were  Baoth,  Buadhach,  Bras,  Uatlach, 
and  Borbchas,  to  insist  upon  their  claim,  and,  when  oppor- 
tunity offered,  to  defend  their  rights. 

It  was  not  long  before  tiiese  five  brothers,  by  the  interest 
of  tbeir  friends,  raised  a  considerable  body  of  men,  and 
resolved  once  more  to  appear  in  the  lield,  and  decide  their 
pretensions  to  the  crown.  But  before  they  offered  battle, 
they  despatched  a  herald  to  the  princess,  to  demand  thg 
government,  and  the  possession  of  their  right,  to  which  they 
had  a  just  claim,  not  only  by  the  treaty,  but  upon  the  account 
of  their  family,  as  they  were  descended  from  the  royal  line  of 
the  Irish  monarcha.  The  princess,  instead  of  complying 
with  the  summons,  sent  the  messenger  away  with  indigna- 
tion, and  told  him  she  would  aoon  chastise  his  masters  for 
their  insolence,  at  the  head  of  her  victorious  army  ;  and  she 
was  as  good  as  her  word,  for  soon  after  both  armies  engaged, 
and  fought  with  great  bravery,  and  victory  was  a  long  time 
in  suspense,  for  no  less  than  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  depended 
upon  the  event,  and  was  to  be  the  prize  of  the  conqueror  ; 
but  after  a  bloody  and  sharp  action,  the  confederate  army  of 
the  brothers  was  broken,  and  a  general  rout  followed,  and 
by  this  success  the  princess  got  absolute  possession  of  the 
throne. 

After  this  defeat  the  brothers  were  close  pursued,  and 
forced  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  woods  and  marshes  of  the 
country  ;  but  they  were  discovered  to  the  queen,  who  resolved 
upon  a  stratagem  to  apprehend  them,  very  dangerous  and 
difficult  in  the  execution.  It  seems  that,  after  this  battle  she 
was  pleased  to  marry  Ciomhaotli,  the  son  of  Fionntan,  and 
to  hira  she  left  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  while  she  took  upon  herself  to  go  in  quest 
of  the  five  pretenders,  and,  if  (lossiblc,  to  secure  them  from 
any  farther  attempts  upon  the  crown.  To  bring  this  to  pass 
she  laid  by  her  robes  of  state,  and  disguised  herself  in  an 
ordinary  habit,  suitable  to  her  design,  and  changed  thecolou^ 
of  her  hair,  which  was  remarkable  ror  its  redness,  by  powder- 
ing it  with  the  flower  of  rye.  In  this  obscure  dress  she  set 
forward,  without  any  attendants,  towards  the  woods  of  Buir- 
rinn,  where  the  brothers  were  concealed;  and  after  some 
search  she  found  them  together,  boiling  part  of  a  wild  boar 
which  they  had  hunted  and  Killed.     When  she  advanced  near 
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them,  she  was  observed  by  the  young  men,  who  were  surprised 
at  the  sight  of  a  woman  in  so  solitary  a  place ;  but  when  they 
recovered  themselves  they  civilly  asked  her  to  sit  down,  and 

Eartake  of  what  entertainment  she  found,  for  their  misfortunes 
ad  obliged  them  to  that  way  of  life,  and  their  desperate  cir- 
cumstances could  supply  them  with  no  other  provision.  She 
courteously  accepted  of  the  invitation;  and,  after  she  had 
eaten,  one  of  the  brothers,  with  an  air  of  gallantry,  said, 
that  the  lady,  though  she  was  none  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
face,  yet  she  had  mir  lovely  eyes,  and  therefore  declared  he 
could  not  withstand  the  temptation,  and  resolved  to  have  a 
nearer  acquaintance  with  her.  Accordingly  he  took  her  by 
the  hand,  and  leads  her  to  a  close  thicket  at  some  distance, 
and  attempted  to  debauch  her ;  but  she,  observing  her  oppor- 
tunity, laid  hold  upon  his  arms,  and,  after  some  struggle,  by 
main  force  overcame  him ;  and  having  brought  cords  with  her 
for  the  purpose,  she  bound  him  fast,  and  returned  to  the  four 
brothers. 

They  were  somewhat  surprised  to  see  the  lady  without  her 
gallant,  and  asked  what  was  become  of  her  lover  ;  she  told 
them  she  supposed  he  was  ashamed  to  appear  and  show  his 
face,  after  he  nad  condescended  so  much  below  his  quality  as 
to  converse  with  so  mean  a  person  ;  and  this  reply  she  de- 
livered in  so  modest  a  manner,  that  they  resolved  in  turns  to 
withdraw  with  her,  and  use  her  as  they  pleased,  which  they 
attempted  one  after  another,  but  she  played  the  same  part 
with  them  all,  and  so  secured  them.  By  this  dangerous 
stratagem  she  brought  them  away  prisoners  with  her,  and 
returned  to  court,  where  her  husband,  and  the  principal 
nobility  and  commons  of  the  kingdom,  were  impatiently  ex- 
pecting the  event.  When  she  had  related  the  particulars  of 
the  adventure,  she  was  applauded  and  congratulated  by  the 
whole  company,  and  with  a  noble  carriage  she  delivered  up 
her  captives. 

The  five  competitors  for  the  crown  being  thus  apprehended, 
the  council  of  the  kingdom  sat  to  determine  what  sentence 
should  be  passed  upon  them  ;  and  they  unanimously  agreed, 
that  the  peace  of  the  government  would  never  be  settled 
unless  they  were  all  put  to  death.  Btit  the  queen,  who  was 
of  a  merciful  disposition,  interposed,  and  as  she  had  hazarded 
her  own  royal  person  to  secure  them,  she  desired  their  lives 
might  be  saved,  for  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  established 
laws  and  customs  of  the  land  to  proceed  to  execution ;  and 
insisted  that,  instead  of  death,  their  punishment  might  be,  to 
erect  a  stately  palace  in  that  province,  where  the  prince 
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^ould  always  keep  hb  court.  Tliey  agreed  to  the  justice  of 
her  request,  and  upon  that  condition  the  five  brothers  saved 
their  lives. 

The  queen  undertook  to  draw  the  plan  of  this  structiye, 
which  she  did  with  her  bodktn  that  she  wore  on  her  neck, 
and  served  to  bind  her  hair.  The  name  of  this  royal  fabric 
is  Eamhuin  Macha,  and  it  was  so  called  from  the  pin  or 
bodkin  that  the  oueen  used  in  laying  out  the  area  of  it ;  for 
Eo  in  the  Irish  language  signitics  a  needle  or  bodkin,  and 
Muin  is  the  same  as  neck  in  English,  which  words  together 
sound  Eomuin,  and  sometimes  it  is  read  Eamhuin,  because 
it  signifies  the  pin  of  the  neck,  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
name.  This  word,  with  the  name  of  the  queen  joined  to  it, 
was  the  reason  that  this  building  was  called  Eamhuin  Macha. 
There  is  another  account,  mentioned  in  some  Irish  chro- 
nicles, different  from  what  we  have  now  related,  and  asserts, 
that  the  palace  of  Eamhuin  Macha  received  its  name  from  a 
woman  so  called,  who  was  wife  to  Cruin,  the  son  of  Adnam- 
huin.  This  woman,  it  seems,  wa«  obliged  {for  what  reason 
is  uncertain)  to  run  a  race  with  the  horses  of  Connor,  king  of 
Ulster,  and  (as  the  story  goes  on)  she  out-ran  them,  and 
came  first  to  the  goal ;  she  was  with  child  at  the  time,  and 
near  her  delivery,  and  when  she  fell  in  labour,  was  delivered 
of  twins,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  barbarity  of  this  action,  ^ 
and  the  p^ns  she  suffered  in  travail,  so  incensed  the  unfor- 
tunate woman,  that  she  left  a  curse  upon  the  men  of  Ulster  : 
and  heaven"  heard  her,  for  the  men  of  that  province  were 
constantly  afflicted  with  the  pains  of  child-hearing  for  ipany 
years,  from  the  time  of  Connor,  who  then  reigned  in  Ulster, 
to  the  succession  of  Mai,  the  son  of  Rochruide.  This  Irish 
heroine  governed  the  kingdom  for  many  years,  in  a  magni- 
ficent manner.  She  was  the  delight  of  her  subjects,  and  the 
terror  of  her  enemies,  but  was  at  lost  slain  by  Reachta  Righ- 
dhearg,  who  succeeded  her. 

Keachta  Righdhearg  was  the  next  monarch.  He 
A,  M,  was  the  son  of  Lughaidh  Laighe,  son  of  Eochaidh, 
35G6.  son  of  Oilioll  Finn,  son  of  Lughaidh  Lamdhearg,  son 
of  Eochaidh  Uturceas,  a  pnnce  of  the  posterity  of 
Heher  Fionn,  and  goTtmed  the  kingdom  twenty  years.  He 
WBS  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Reachta  Righdhearg,  be- 
cause one  of  his  arms  was  exceeding  red,  for  the  word  Rig 
in  the  Irish  language  signifies  an  arm :  he  was  killed  by 
Ugaine  More,  in  revenge  for  his  foster-mother. 

Ugaine  More,  who  was  sumamcd  the  Great,  ob- 

3586.     tained  the  crown.     He  waa  the  son    of  Eochaidh 

Buaidhaig,  son  of  Duach  Loidhrach,  a  descendant 
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from  the  royal  line  of  Heremon;  and  was  monarch  of 
the  island  thirty  years,  or,  as  some  writers  assert,  governed 
it  forty  years.  He  was  known  hy  the  name  of  Ugaine 
More,  because  his  dominions  were  enlarged  beyond  the 
boimds  of  his  predecessors ;  for  he  was  the  sovereign  prince 
of  all  the  western  European  isles.  This  prince  had  a  very 
numerous  issue  ;  for  he  nad  twenty-five  children,  twenty-two 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

When  his  sons  were  grown  up,  each  of  them  took  upon 
himself  to  raise  a  company  of  soldiers,  and  in  a  militiary  man- 
ner they  would  march  through  the  kingdom,  and  raise 
contributions  upon  the  country  for  their  support ;  and^  no 
sooner  had  one  troop  left  a  place,  but  another  came  and  con- 
sumed all  the  provisions  that  were  left.  This  oppression  was 
insupportable,  and  the  subjects  were  forced  to  represent  their 
grievances  to  the  king,  and  complain  to  him  of  the  distressed 
state  of  the  country.  Upon  this  remonstrance  Ugaine  con- 
vened his  council,  and  consulted  how  he  should  suppress 
these  violent  measures  of  his  sons,  that  were  of  the  most 
destructive  consequence  to  his  people.  It  was  their  advice, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  should  be  divided  into  five-and- 
twenty  parts,  and  shared  equally  between  his  children,  under 
this  restriction,  that  the  young  princes  should  content  them- 
selves with  the  portion  assigned  them,  and  confine  themselves 
within  the  bounds  of  their  own  territories,  without  presuming 
to  encroach  upon  the  dominions  of  their  neighbours.  In 
confirmation  of  this  division,  we  meet  with  the  following  lines 
in  a  very  old  poet : 

Ugdne,  the  monarch  of  the  western  isle, 
Concerned  at  the  oppression  of  his  people. 
Divided  into  equal  parts  his  kingdom 
Between  his  five-and-twenty  children. 

And  by  the  rules  of  this  division,  the  public  taxes  and 
revenues  of  the  island  were  collected  by  the  king  of  Ireland, 
for  the  space  of  three  hundred  years  aJter,  from  the  time  of 
this  monarch  down  to  the  provincial  ages. 

I  confess  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  also  divided  in  a 
manner  different  from  this  ;  but  that  division  was  not  made 
by  Ugaine  the  Great,  but  by  Eochaidh  Feidhliach,  who,  by 
his  royal  donation,  conferred  the  country  upon  his  prime 
ministers.  The  province  of  Ulster  he  settled  upon  Feargus, 
the  son  of  Leighe :  the  province  of  Leinster  he  bestowed 
upon  Rossa,  the  son  of  Feargus  Fairge :  the  two  proviuces 
of  Munster  he  gave  to  Tighemach  Teadhbheamach  and 
Deaghadh.     He  divided  the  province  of  Conacht  between 
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three  of  his  favourites,  whose  names  were  Flodhacb,  son  of 
Feig,  Eochaldh  Allat  ami  Tinne,  sons  of  Crmrarli,  But  a 
particular  account  will  be  given  of  these  Iransaclions  when 
the  course  of  this  history  brings  ua  to  treat  ot'  tlie  reign  of 
Eochaidh  Feidhlioch,  a  succeeding  monarch  in  the  governiBcnt 
of  the  country. 

Ugaine  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Laoghaire  Lorck,  and 
Cobhthach  Caolmbreag,  by  whom  the  royal  line  of  Heremon 
was  continued ;  and  to  these  princes  all  the  future  branches 
of  that  family  owe  their  descent.  After  a  long  reign  this 
great  monarch  was  slain  by  Badhbhchadh,  the  son  of  Eoc- 
haidh Buaidbaig,  bat  he  did  not  succeed  him. 

Laognaire  Lorck,  the  son  of  Ugaine  More,  laid 
A.  M.  claim  to  the  government,  and  fixed  himself  in  the 
3586.  throne.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Eochaidh  Buaidhaig 
son  of  DuachLaidhrach,  a  descendant  from  Heremon; 
and  he  wore  the  crown  two  years.  His  mother  was  a  French 
princess,  her  name  was  Ccasair  Cnithach,  a  daughter  of  the 
king  of  France ;  she  was  the  wife  of  Ugaine  More,  and  had 
issue  this  monarcb  and  bJa  brother  Colihthach  Caolmbreag. 
This  king  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Laoghaire  Lorck, 
because  he  seized  upon  the  murderer  of  hid  father,  who  was 
Badbbhchadh,  the  son  of  Eochaidh  Buaidhaig,  and  slew  him; 
for  the  word  Lorck,  in  the  Irish  language,  signifies  murder 
or  slaughter.  But  he  was  afterwards  most  perfidiously  slain 
himself,  by  bis  brother  Cobhthach  Caolmbreag,  at  Didhion 
Riogh,  near  the  bank  of  the  river  Bearbha.  The  circum- 
stances of  this  inhuman  act  are  thus  related  in  the  records  of 
L-eland.  The  king  Laoghaire  Lorck  was  very  kind  and 
indulgent  to  his  brother,  and  settled  a  princely  revenue  upon 
him ;  but  hia  bounty  and  affection  met  with  very  ungrateful 
returns,  for  Cobhthach  envied  hia  brother  the  enjoyment  of 
the  crown,  and  nothing  leas  than  the  whole  kingdom  would 
satisfy  hia  ambition ;  and  because  he  could  not  obtain  hia  ends 
he  perfectly  languished,  through  grief  and  madness,  for  his 
constitution  was  broken,  and  his  body  daily  wasted,  which 
brought  him  mto  so  bad  a  state  of  health  tnat  his  life  was 
despaired  of.  As  soon  as  the  king  beard  of  bis  sickness,  and 
the  melancholy  circumstance  he  was  in,  he  resolved  to  pay 
him  a  visit,  and  set  out  with  his  body  guards  amd  his  house- 
hold troops  about  him  for  that  purpose.  When  he  came  to 
his  bed-side,  the  sick  prince,  observing  that  his  brotiier 
was  attended  by  men  in  arms,  asked  the  reason  of  such  a 
military  retinue,  and  seemed  to  resent  it,  as  if  he  suspected 
his  fidelity,  and  dared  not  trust  hiraeelf  with  a  sick  man 
without  aueh  a  warlike  attendance.     The  king  courteously 
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answered,  that  he  never  entertained  the  least  suspicion  of  his 
loyalty  or  affection,  but  came  in  that  manner  only  for  state, 
and  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  his  royal  character ;  but  that 
rather  than  make  him  uneasy  he  promised  the  next  visit  he 
made  him  he  would  be  without  a  guard ;  and  so,  with  the 
most  tender  and  compassionate  expressions,  he  took  his 
leave. 

The  perfidious  Cobhthach,  reflecting  that  his  brother 
would  soon  come  to  visit  him  alone  and  unattended,  resolved 
upon  his  death  ;  but  not  relying  upon  his  own  capacity,  he 
communicated  his  design  to  a  wicked  druid,  and  advisea  with 
him  in  what  manner  he  should  accomplish  his  purpose.  The 
infamous  soothsayer,  instead  of  detecting  the  treason,  encou- 
raged the  conspirator ;  and  upon  consultation  it  was  agreed, 
that  Cobhthach  should  feign  himself  to  be  dead,  and  when 
his  brother  came  to  lament  over  his  body,  he  was  to  stab  him 
with  a  poignard  that  was  to  be  concealed  by  him.  And  this 
tiarbarous  stratagem  had  its  desired  success ;  for  when  the 
news  of  his  brother's  death  came  to  Laoghaire,  he  imme- 
diately came  to  the  body,  and  as  he  was  lyins^  upon  it,  expres- 
sing his  sorrow,  his  brother  secretly  thrust  his  poignard  into 
his  belly,  and  killed  him. 

*But  he  thought  he  was  not  sufficiently  secure  in  his 
usurpation  by  the  murder  of  the  king,  unless  he  destroyed 
all  tne  princes  of  the  blood,  that  miffht  claim  a  right  or 
give  him  any  disturbance  on  the  throne ;  he  therefore 
murdered  Oilioll  Aine,  the  son  of  Laoghaire ;  and  likewise 
designed  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  young  prince,  who  was 
the  grandson  of  his  brother  ;  but  he  was  saved  almost  by  a 
miracle,  for  when  the  cruel  tyrant  sent  for  the  child,  he 
forced  him  to  eat  part  of  the  hearts  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father ;  and  to  torture  him  the  more,  he  caused  him  to  swal- 
low a  living  mouse,  and  by  such  inhuman  methods  resolved 
to  destroy  him  :  but,  by  a  strange  providence  the  child  was 
so  ^affrighted  by  these  barbarities,  that  he  seemed  distracted, 
and  by  the  convulsions  and  agonies  he  was  in,  perfectly 
lost  the  use  of  his  speech ;  which  when  the  usurper  per- 
ceived, he  dismissed  him  with  his  life,  for  he  thought  he 
would  never  recover  his  senses,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
able  to  assert  his'right,  or  give  him  disturbance  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

This  younff  prince  was  called  Msdon,  and  was  conveyed 
away  bv  his  friends  to  Corcaduibhne,  in  the  west  of  Munster, 
where  he  was  entertained  for  some  time  by  Scoriat,  who  was 
the  king  of  that  country  ;  from  thence  he  removed  into 
France,  with  nine  of  his  friends,  (though  some  antiquaries 
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are  of  opinion  tliat  he  went  into  the  country  of  Annenia,)  who, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  discovRred  to  the  French  kiiifr  the  cir- 
cumstimccs  of  his  royal  birth,  and  the  tragical  hiaCory  of 
his  misfortimes.  The  king  was  m  affected  with  this  relation, 
that  he  received  him  into  hia  service,  and  soon  after  advanced 
him  to  be  his  general  in  chief,  and  fixed  him  in  the  command 
of  his  whole  army.  He  had  by  this  time  his  voice  restored, 
and  in  this  post  ne  behaved  with  ao  much  bravery  and  con- 
duct, that  hia  character  and  reputation  increased  daily,  and 
was  carried  abroad  into  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  and 
at  length  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  loyal  party  in  Ire- 
land, many  of  whom  resorted  to  nira  to  avoid  the  tyranny  of 
the  usurper.  The  monarch  Laoghairc  Lorck,  being  mur- 
dered, after  a  short  reign  of  two  years,  his  brother  seized 
upon  tlie  crown. 

Cobhthach  Caolmhreag  set  the  crown  upon  his 
A.  M.  own  head.  He  was  the  son  of  Ugaine  More,  the 
3618.  son  of  Eochaich  Buaidhai^,  of  the  royal  line  of  Here- 
roon.  Notwithstanding  his  usurpation,  and  the  dis- 
affection of  hia  sul^ects,  he  reigned  thirty  years,  and,  if  we 
believe  some  chronicles,  he  governed  the  kingdom  fifty 
years.  His  mother,  as  was  observed  b^ore,  waa  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  France.  He  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Cohhth.ich  C^n.ilmbrco'j,  hpcausL'  li'k-i  body  was  so  macerated 
and  worn  away,  by  envy  and  ambition,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
a  walking  shadow  :  he  had  no  flesh  upon  his  bones,  nor  scarce 
any  blood  in  his  veins,  and  the  consumption  had  reduced  him 
to  a  skeleton ;  for  the  Irish  word  Caol  signifies  small  and 
lean,  and  the  place  where  he  resided  in  his  sickness  was 
called  Maghbreag,  for  which  reason  he  had  the  name  of 
Caolmhreag.  After  this  long  reign  vengeance  overtook 
him,  and  he  was  set  upon  and  slain  by  Maoin,  who  was  called 
Labhradh  Loingseacu,  as  a  just  sacrifice  to  the  ghosts  of  his 
father  and  grandfather. 

Labradh  Loingscach  vaa  his  successor.  He  was 
3648.  a  son  of  Oilioll  Aine,  son  of  Laoghaire  Lorck,  son 
of  Ugaine  More  ;  and  he  wore  the  crown  eighteen 
years,  but  fcD  at  last  by  the  sword  of  Meilge,  the  son  of 
Cobhthach  Caolmhreag.  This  monarch  was  a  learned  and 
valiant  prince,  and  acquired  such  reputation  when  he  com- 
manded the  army  of  France,  that  Moriat,  the  daughter  of 
Scoriat,  the  king  of  Fcarraorck,  in  the  west  of  Munster, 
charmed  with  the  relation  of  his  exploits,  conceived  a  won- 
derful affection  for  him,  and  fell  desperately  in  love  with  him ; 
and  to  discover  her  passion,  and  recommend  herself  to  his 
esteem,  she  employed  an  eminent  musician  that  waa  then  in 
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Ireland,  whose  name  was  Craftine,  to  carry  over  a  letter  to 
France,  with  a  nohle  present  of  jewels,  and  to  deliver  them  in  a 
propei^manner  to  the  general,  as  a  testimony  of  her  love  and  the 
value  she  had  for  him.  The  musician  faithfully  executed  his 
message,  and,,  arriving  in  France,  he  found  a  way  to  have 
access  to  Labhradh.  When  he  was  introduced  to  him,  he 
delivered  his  credentials,  and  then  took  out  his  harp,  and 
played  a  most  ravishing  tune,  which  was  the  better  received, 
Decause  he  sung  with  it  a  poem  that  w^as  composed  by  the 
young  lady  in  praise  of  the  heroic  actions  of  the  general, 
from  this  happy  adventure  Labhradh  resolved  to  vindicate 
and  prosecute  nis  right  to  the  crown  of  Ireland  :  and  when 
he  had  communicated  his  design  to  some  of  the  prime  minis- 
ters of  the  French  court,  that  were  his  friends,  and  concerned 
for  his  interest,  they  took  an  opportunity  to  remind  the  king 
of  the  pretensions  of  Labhradh  to  the  Irish  throne,  and 
desired  he  would  be  pleased  to  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of 
his  right.  The  king,  Convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  cause, 
complied  with  their  request,  and  gave  immediate  orders  for  a 
body  of  2200  choice  troops  to  be  ready,  and  a  number  of 
ships  to  transport  them.  With  these  forces  Labhradh  set  to 
sea,  and  landed  in  the  harbour  of  Wexford.  Upon  his 
arrival  he  had  intelligence  that  Cobhthach  Caolmbreagh,  who 
had  usurped  the  crown,  resided  at  that  time  at  Didhion 
Riogh,  wnere  he  kept  his  court,  attended  by  his  ministers  and 
nobuity  who  had  submitted  to  his  tvranny.  Labhradh  resolved 
if  possible  to  surprize  him,  and  therefore  marched  with  all 
expedition,  and  came  upon  him  unprepared,  and  put  the  old 
usurper  and  all  his  retmue  to  the  sword.  He  immediately 
insisted  upon  his  hereditary  right,  and  was  proclaimed  king 
of  Ireland. 

After  he  had  killed  the  tyrant  in  his  own  court,  surrounded 
by  bis  nobles,  and  cut  off  all  his  favourites  and  attendants, 
the  chronicles  relate,  that  a  certain  druid,  surprized  at  the 
bravery  of  this  action,  asked  some  of  his  retinue  who  was 
that  gallant  hero,  who  had  the  policy  to  design,  and  the 
courage  to  execute  such  an  exploit ;  he  was  answered,  that 
the  name  of  the  general  was  Loingseach.  Can  Loingseach 
speak  ?  says  the  soothsayer.  It  was  replied,  he  can ;  for 
which  reason  that  monarch  was  called  by  the  name  of  Labh- 
radh Loingseach,  for  Labhradh  in  the  Irish  language  signifies 
to  speak  ;  and  by  this  additional  title  was  Maom  always  dis- 
tinguished in  the  history  of  Ireland,  wherever  he  is  men- 
tioned. 

This  prince  was  the  inventor  of  a  sort  of  green-headed 
partisans,  in  the  Irish  called  jLaighne^  and  gave  orders  that 
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they  should  l>c  used  by  his  whole  array.  From  tliese  military 
weapons  it  was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 
Gailcan,  now  called  Leiiister,  were  known  by  the  naine  of 
Laighne ;  as  the  poet  makes  the  observation  in  thia  manner  : 

Two  thousand  anil  two  hundred  of  the  QauU, 

With  broad  CT'een  parlisans  of  polish'd  sleel. 

Landed  M  Wexford,  ou  the  Imh  coasts  ; 

From  whence  the  jn'OTince,  called  of  oid  Gailean, 

Obtained  tiie  name  of  Leinster. 
When  Labhradb  had  destroyed  the  tyrant,  and  fined  him- 
self in  quiet  possession  of  the  government,  he  resolved  to  uiake 
his  addresses  to  the  young  princess,  who  so  generously  offered 
hint  her  love,  and  first  inspired  him  with  resolution  to  vin- 
dicate his  riffht  to  the  crown  of  Ireland,  He  therefore 
waited  upon  her  with  a  noble  retinue,  and  took  his  favourite, 
Craftine,  the  musician,  wilh  him,  and  had  the  happiness  to 
be  well  received  by  the  father  of  the  lady,  and  they  were  soon 
married  with  great  solemnity. 

If  it  should  be  demanded  why  this  monarch,  when  he  was 
forced  to  fly  out  of  Ireland,  chose  rather  to  apply  for  refuge 
to  the  French  court  than  to  retire  to  any  other  country,  wa 
are  to  consider,  that  be  was  nearly  related  by  blood  to  the 
French  king ;  for  it  was  observed  before,  that  Ceasair  Chru- 
thach  was  a  daughter  of  a  king  of  France,  and  was  married 
to  Ugaine  More,  by  whom  3ie  had  two  sous,  Laoghaire 
Lorc£,  and  Cobhthach  Caolmbreag ;  and  this  prince,  whose 
life  we  are  writing,  was  the  grandson  of  Laoghaire  Lorck. 
Another  inducement,  wliich  prevailed  upon  nim  to  fly  to 
France  for  protection,  was,  because  there  was  a  very  strict 
league  and  familiar  intercourse  between  the  province  of  Lein- 
ster and  the  kingdom  of  France :  and  it  is  observed,  that 
every  province  ot  Ireland  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
the  country  beyond  the  seas  that  was  nearest  to  it.  The  O 
Neilla  were  in  friendship  and  alliance  with  Scotland;  the 
province  of  Munster  with  England;  the  province  of  Ulster 
with  Spain ;  the  province  of  Conacbt  with  Wales  ;  and  the 
province  of  Leinster,  as  before  mentioned,  with  the  kingdom 
of  France.  This  friendly  intercourse  is  taken  notice  of  by 
the  famous  Toma  O  Mac  Cionaire,  who,  in  his  tune,  waa 
one  of  the  principal  pocta  and  antiquaricB  of  the  island.  The 
lines  are  these : 

EiLch  (if  the  Irish  provinpcs  nbsery'd 

A  girict  ultinnce  with  the  ncichbouriog  nntions ; 

0  NrilU  corresponded  wilh  the  Scots, 

The  men  nf  Munstrr  wilh  tlie  Euglisb, 

The  inhaliitaiits  of  Ulrter  Itivd  tlie  Smniards, 

Of  CoiiAcbt,  lir'd  in  frieiidiihip  wilh  tiur  Britoii*, 

Of  Lrinrter,  traded  sifolv  with  the  French. 
3c 
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We  are  to  remark,  in  this  place,  that  all  the  princes  that 
governed  the  province  of  Leinster,  were  the  lineal  descen- 
dants of  this  Irish  monarch  Labhradh  Loingseach,  except  O 
Nualkun,  who  was  of  the  posterity  of  Cobhthach  Caolm- 
breag. 

From  this  mutual  correspondence  and  intercourse,  kept  up 
between  the  provinces  of  Ireland  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, arose  that  resemblance  to  be  observed  in  the  carriage 
and  deportment  of  the  Irish  with  the  manners  of  those  adja- 
cent foreigners. 

The  names  of  the  principal  families,  that  were  to  be  found 
in  Leinster,  are  these  following  ;  O  Connor  Falie,  with  all 
the  branches  derived  from  him,  who  was  descended  from 
Rasa  Failge,  the  eldest  son  of  Cathaoir  More ;  the  families 
of  the  Cavanaghs,  the  Murphys,  the  Tooles,  in  Irish  O 
Tuathaill,  the  O  Branains,  the  O  Macgiolla  Patricks,  in 
English  Fitz  Patricks,  the  O  Dunns,  O  Dempseys,  O 
Dwyres,  O  Ryans,  and  the  several  descendants  that  came 
from  them.     The  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Leinster 

Sroceeded  from  Cathaoir  More,  but  Macgiolla  Patrick  did  not 
escend  from  him ;  for  the  branches  parted  in  Breasal  Breac, 
the  son  of  Fiachadh  Fobharaicc,  fourteen  generations  before 
Cathaoir  More,  including  Cathaoir  and  Breasal.  This 
Breasal  Breac,  we  are  to  observe,  had  two  sons,  and  their 
names  were  Lughaidh  Lothfin  and  Conla.  The  province  of 
Ulster  was  divided  between  these  brothers :  Lughaidh  and 
his  posterity  possessed  the  country  from  the  river  Bearbha 
eastwards ;  and  from  thence  westwards  to  Slighdhala,  was 
the  portion  of  Conla  an^  his  descendants.  And  this  division 
is  taken  notice  of  in  a  very  ancient  poem,  which  begins  in 
this  manner,  Naoimsheancbus  Inis  Fail. 

Lughaidh  and  Conlay  princes  of  renown, 
Descended  from  the  valiant  Breasal  Breac  ; 
The  men  of  Ossery  were  derived  from  Conla ; 
And  Luffhaidh,  eldest  of  the  two  began 
The  noble  family  of  the  O  Dwyres. 

This  ancient  tribe  of  the  O  Dwyres  was  divided  in  the 
fifth  degree  before  Cathaoir  More,  in  this  manner :  Cathaoir 
More  was  the  son  of  Feidhlim  Fiorurglas,  son  of  Cormac 
Gealtagaoth,  son  of  Niachorb,  son  of  Cormac  Gealta- 
gaoth,  son  of  Conchorb,  who  had  a  son  called  Cairbre 
Cluthiochair,  who  was  the  great  ancestor  of  this  illustrious 
family.  The  tribe  of  the  O  Ryans  descended  from  Nathy, 
son  of  Criomthun,  son  of  Eana  Cinnsealach,  the  seventh 
generation  from  Cathaoir  More.  From  the  second  son  of 
Ugaine  More,  whose  name  was  Cobhthach  Caolmbreag,  was 
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derived  the  posterity  in  general  of  Sioll  Cuin  ;  and  likewise 
the  tribes  of  Fiacha^h  Sreabhthine,  and  Eochaidh  Dubhiein, 
and  all  other  branches  of  those  families  that  descended  from 
Capa ;  as  will  be  more  particularly  observed  when  the  gene- 
alogy of  the  Milesians  comoB  to  be  considered. 

There  is  a  fable  to  be  met  with  in  the  ancient  manuscripts 
of  Ireland,  that  relates  to  this  prince  Labhradh  Loingseach.* 
No  doubt  it  refers  to  some  very  remarkable  transactions  in 
his  reign,  but  at  this  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
out  the  mond  of  it ;  every  person,  therefore,  is  at  liberty  to 
draw  what  consequences  fron}  it  he  pleases :  I  shall  transcribe 
it  faithfully,  observing  only  that  some  of  the  incidents  of  it 
are  very  curious,  and  because  of  its  antiquity  it  may  not  be 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  this  history. 

As  the  story  goes,  therefore,  this  monarch,  Labhradh 
Loingseach,  had  ears  of  a  very  immoderate  length,  which 
resembled  the  ears  of  a  horse,  and,  to  conceal  tills  deformity 
from  the  notice  of  his  subjects,  when  he  had  hts  hair  cut,  the 
peraon  that  served  him  in  that  offico-was  sure  to  lose  his  life, 
for  he  was  immediately  killed,  lest  he  should  discover  this 
blemish  in  the  king,  and  expose  him  to  the  contempt  and 
ridicule  of  his  people.  It  was,  therefore,  a  custom  among 
the  hair-cutters  of  the  kingdom,  to  determine  by  lots  who 
should  succeed  in  this  desperate  employment,  which  always 
became  vacant  once  every  year ;  for  once  within  that  time 
>-  the  king  was  constantly  used  to  have  his  hair  cut  from  below 
his  ears,  and  by  that  means  exposed  the  length  of  them  to  his 
barber.  It  happened  that  the  lot  to  officiate  in  this  post  fell 
upon  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  poor  widow,  and  he  was  her 
only  child  ;  the  sorrowful  mother,  apprehending  the  loss  of 
her  son,  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  applied  herself  to 
the  king,  lamenting  her  misfortune,  and  intreating  his  royal 
mercy  to  Spare  her  child.  This  moving  scene  had  the  effect 
to  obtain  the  life  of  the  young  man  ;  but  it  was  on  this  con- 
,  dition,  that  he  would  never  divulge  a  secret  that  should  be 
[  committed  to  him,  nor  reveal  what  he  should  observe,  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiting  his  life.  The  young  man  joyfully 
complied  with  these  terms,  which  he  thouffht  very  favourable 
and  easy  to  observe,  and  cut  the  king's  hair ;  but,  when  he 
discovered  his  ears,  he  was  somewhat  surprised,  but  out- 
wardly took  no  notice,  yet  when  he  came  home  he  fell  des- 
perately sick,  (for  secrecy,  it  seems,  was  ever  a  burden,)  and 
Wfts  so  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  the  discovery  he  made, 
that  he  would  admit  of  no  remedy,  and  was  reduced  to  the 

ITery  brink  of  death.     His  mother,  sorely  afflicted  with  this 
misfortune,  applied  herself  for  advice  to  an  eminent  druid, 
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who  was  a  physician,  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  came  to  the 
youth,  and  soon  perceived  that  his  distemper  was  not  the 
effect  of  a  natural  cause ;  and  examining  his  patient,  he  told 
him  his  art  was  ineffectual  in  his  cause,  for  his  recovery  was 
impossible,  unless  he  was  disburdened  of  an  important  secret, 
which  lay  heavy  upon  him.  But  even  the  remedy  was  as 
bad  as  the  disease,  for  if  he  divulged  it  he  was  sure  to  lose  his 
life ;  and  this  miserable  difficulty,  and  the  apprehension  of 
death  either  way,  was  the  true  occasion  of  his  sickness.  The 
druid  represented  the  circumstances  of  the  youna:  man  to  his 
mother,  and,  by  way  of  remedy,  contrived  a  method  between 
the  two  extremes,  that  would  answer  the  purpose,  and  have 
the  desired  effect ;  he  observed  to  her,  that  though  her  son 
were  under  strict  obligations  not  to  discover  the  secret  to  any 
person  living,  yet  this  did  not  hinder  but  he  might  divulge 
and  repeat  it  in  the  open  air ;  and  therefore  he  advised  him 
to  go  to  a  neighbouring  wood,  and,  when  he  came  to  a  meet-, 
ing  of  four  highways,  to  turn  upon  the  right  hand,  and  the 
first  tree  that  he  came  to,  to  apply  his  lips  close  to  it  and 
whisper  the  secret.  The  young  man  exactly  followed  the 
prescription  of  the  druid,  and  a  willow  tree  being  the  first  he 
came  to,  he  delivered  himself  of  the  secret,  and  found  imme- 
diate ease,  for  he  soon  recovered  of  the  distemper,  which 
began  to  leave  him  in  his  return  home. 

Soon  after  this  it  happened  that  the  harp  of  Craftine,  the 
king's  principal  musician,  was  broke,  and  he  came  to  this 
wood  to  cut  down  a  tree,  that  was  proper  to  make  him  a  new 
instrument,  and  by  chance  he  made  choice  of  the  willow  that 
the  young  hair-cutter  had  whispered  the  royal  secret  to. 
-The  musician  carried  the  tree  home,  and  made  a  harp  out  of 
it ;  and  when  it  was  strung  and  put  in  order,  it  would  sound 
but  one  tune,  the  words  of  which  in  Irish  are  these  :  Da 
hluais  chapuil  ar  Labhradh  Loingseach,  which  is,  in  Eng- 
lish, Labhradh  Loingseach  has  the  ears  of  a  horse. 
This  surprised  the  musician,  and  the  fame  of  this  won- 
derful instrument  was  carried  all  over  the  'kingdom ; 
others  of  the  same  profession  attempted  to  touch  it,  but  it 
was  always  in  the  same  tune,  which  so  amazed  the  king,  that 
he  thought  the  hand  of  heaven  was  concerned  in  this  miracle, 
which  he  believed  was  sent  by  the  gods,  who  were  offended 
at  his  cruelty,  for  putting  to  death  so  many  of  the  young 
men  of  his  kingdom  only  to  conceal  his  deformity  from  his 
subjects.  And  this  reflection  had  that  impression  upon  his 
mind,  that  he  repented  of  the  barbarity  he  had  used,  and 
openly  exposed  his  long  ears  all  his  lire  afterwards.  This 
relation,  though  according  to  the  letter  of  it  it  nAist  be  false. 
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yet,  I  sm  apt  to  belieye,  could  we  come  at  the  genuine  moral 
of  it,  the  circumstances  of  the  fable  would  appear  very 
beautiful. 

Meilge  Malbtharh  got  possessioii  of  the  throne  of 

A.  M.     Ireland.      IJe  was  the   boti  of   Cobhthach,   son  of 

3666.     Cobhthach  Caolmbreiig,  of -the  royji]  line  of  Here- 

mon,     Hia  reign  continued  seven  years,  rill  he  was 

killed  by  Modlichorb,  the  son  gf  Cobhthach  Caorah. 

Modhchorh  was  his  successor.     Hl-  was  the  Bon  of 

3673.     Cobhthach  Caomh,  son  of  Reachta  Righdcarg,  son 

of  Lughaidh  Laighe,    a  prince  of  the  posterity  of 

Heber  Fionn.     He  governed  the  kingdom  seven  years,  *and 

was  slain  by  Aongus  Ollamh. 

AoDgus  OHamh,  son  of  Oiliolla,  son  of  Labhradh 
3680.     Loiugseach,  a  descendant  from  Heremon,  succeeded. 
He  reigned  eighteen  years,  and  fel!  by  the  sword  of 
Jaran  Gleofathach.  son  of  Meitgc. 

Jaran  GUrofathacb  was  the  succeeding  monarch. 
3698._  He  was  the  sun  of  Meilge,  son  of  Cobhthach  Caolm- 
breag,  son  of  Ugaine  More,  lineally  descended  from 
Heremon.  His  reign  continued  seven  years,  and  he  was 
slain  by  Fearchorb,  son  of  Modhchorh.  The  reason  why  he 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Gleofathach  was,  because 
he  was  a  person  of  great  wisdom  and  judgment,  and  fine 
natural  parts,  which  ^e  improved  by  study,  and  became  a 
very  accomplished  prince. 

Fearchorb  obtained  the  crown.     He  was  the  son  of 

3705.     Modhchorh,  son  of  Cobhthach  Caomh,  of  the  royal 

posterity  of  Heber  Fionn,  and  governed  the  island 

eleven  years.     He  lost  his  crown  and  bis  life  by  the  sword  of 

Conla,  the  son  of  Jaran  Gleofathach. 

Conia  CruaiJh  Cealgach,  son  of  Jaran  Gleofa- 
3716.  thach,  sou  of  Meilge,  son  of  Cobbtliacb  Cnolmbreag, 
Bon  of  Ugaine  JMore,  a  descendant  from  Heremon, 
was  his  successor.  Ue  wore  the  crown  four  years,  but  the 
manner  of  his  deaih  is  not  recorded  in  the  nistory  of  tho 
Irish  monarchs.  It  may  be  supposed  he  died  naturally,  be- 
cause he  was  succeeded  hv  his  son. 

Oiliolla  Caisfhfaclni'h,  son  of  Conla  Cruaidh  Ceal- 

3720.     gach,  son  of  Jnraiv  Gleofathach,  of  the  royjd  line  of 

Heremon,  was  the  succeeding  prince.     He  reigned 

over  the  kingdom  twenty-five  years,  and  was  slain  by  Adam- 

har  Foltchaoin,  a(  Tara. 

Adnmhar  Foltchaoin  sat  next  upon  the   throne. 
3745.     He  was  the  son  of  Fearchorb,  son  of  Modhchorh,  a 
lineal  descendant  from   Hebpr   Fionn,   and  reigned 
Gve  years. 
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A.  M.        Eochaidh  Foltleathan  succeeded.     He  was  the  son 
3750.     of  OilioUa  Caisfbiaclach,     son   of   Conla  Cruaidh 

Cealgach,  a  prince  of  the  posterity  of  Hereraon,  and 
was  monarch  of  the  island  eleven  years.  He  was  slain  by 
Feargus  Fortamhuill. 

Feargus  Fortamhuill  was  his  successor.     He  was 
3761.     the  son  of  Breasal  Breac,  son  of  Aongus  Gailine,  son 

of  OilioHaBraehain,  son  of  Labhradh  Loingseach,  de- 
scended from  the  line  of  Heremon,  and  reigned  twelve  years. 
He  was  known  by  the  name  of  Feargus  Fortamhuill,  because 
he  was  a  prince  of  exceeding  great  strength  of  bocl^^,  and 
brave  beyond  any  of  his  time,  but  fell  at  last  by  the  victorious 
s^ord  of  Aongus  Tuirmeach. 

Aongus  Tuirmheach  got  possession  of  the  throne. 
3773.     He  was  the  son  of    Eochaidh  FoUleathan,   son  of 

Oiliolla  Caisfhiaclach,  of  the  posterity  of  Heremon. 
He  governed  the  kingdom  thirty  years  ;  and,  according  to  the 
computation  of  other  writers,  he  was  monarch  sixty  years. 
He  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Aongus  Tuirmheach, 
on  account  of  the  invincible  shame  he  conceived  for  violating 
the  chastity  of  his  daughter,  and  getting  her  with  child.  He 
could  never  bear  to  be  seen  publicly,  he  was  so  much  con- 
cerned at  that  abominable  act,  though  it  was  committed  when 
he  was  overcome  with  wine.  The  effect  of  this  incestuous 
crime  was  a  son,  whose  name  was  Fiachadh  Fearmara.  We 
are  to  observe,  that  the  word  Tuirmheach,  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage signifies  a  sense  of  bashfulness  or  shame,  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  name  of  that  prince.  The  son  the  young 
lady  bore  him  was  called  Fiachadh  Fearmara,  because  he 
was  conveyed  away  privately,  and  exposed  in  a  small  boat, 
without  any  attendants,  to  tne  mercy  of  the  sea  ;  but  care  was 
taken  to  furnish  him  with  very  rich  mantles,  and  other  con- 
veniencies;  and,  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  maintenance  and 
education,  there  was  a  number  of  very  valuable  jewels  laid 
by  him,  which  was  a  testimony  of  his  extraction,  and  that  he 
was  a  child  of  no  ordinary  quality.  In  this  manner  the  in- 
fant was  exposed,  and  must  have  perished,  if  the  boat  had 
not  soon  been  discovered,  floating  on  the  sea,  by  a  company  of 
fishermen,  who  instantly  made  up  to  it,  and  took  out  the 
distressed  babe,  and  provided  a  nurse  for  him  with  all  the 
care  that  the  meanness  of  their  condition  was  capable  of.  This 
Aongus  Tuirmheach  had  a  son  that  was  legitimate,  whose 
name  was  Eanda  Aighnach,  from  whom  the  tribe  of  Sioll 
Cuin  in  general  descended.  This  Irish  monarch  was  slain 
at  Tara. 
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Conatl  Callamhrach  succeeded  In  the  throne.  He 
A.  M.  was  the  son  of  Eidirsgeoil,  son  of  Eochatdh  Faltlea- 
3803,  than,  son  of  OilJolIa  Caisfhiaclach,  descended  I'rom 
the  line  of  Heremon,  and  governed  the  kinfrdom  five 
years.  He  was  killed  by  Niadh  Seadhamhuin,  a  prince  of 
the  posterity  of  Heber  Fionn. 

Niadh  Seadhamhuin  was  hia  successor.  He  was 
3808.  the  son  of  Adauihar  Fidtchaoin,  son  of  Firchorb, 
descended  from  Hehcr  Fionn,  and  reigned  over  the 
island  seven  years.  In  his  reign  the  wild  hinds  would  come 
of  their  own  accord  from  the  woods  and  mountains,  and  sutfer 
themselves  to  be  milked  as  quietly  as  cows  and  the  tamest 
cattle.  They,  It  seems,  were  under  the  enchantment  of  a 
woman,  who  was  the  mother  of  this  monarch,  and  a  sor- 
ceress of  distinction  in  those  times,  whose  name  was  Fleidhis: 
but  her  art  coidd  not  preserve  the  life  of  her  son,  for  he  was 
slain  by  Eanda  Aighnach. 

Eanda  Aigbnach  obtained  the  crown.  He  was  the 
3815.  son  of  Aongus  Tuirmhcach  Teamhorach,  son  of 
Eochaidh  Foltleathan,  descended  from  the  royal  stem 
of  Heremon,  and  was  possessed  of  the  government  twenty- 
eight  years.  This  prince  was  called  by  the  additional  name 
of^Eanda  Aighnach,  because  he  was  of  a  very  bountiful  dispo- 
sition, and  exceedingly  munificent  in  his  donations ;  for  the 
word  Aighnach  in  tne  Irish  language  signifies  liberal,  free, 
and  hospitable.  This  monarch  lust  bis  life  by  the  hands  of 
Criomhth  an  Cr OS  gr ach . 

Criomhthan  Crosgrach  filled  the  throne  of  Ire- 
3843.  land.  He  was  the  son  of  Feidhlim  Fortruin,  son 
ofFeargus  Fortamhuil,  son  of  Breasal  Brcac,  of 
the  line  of  Heremon,  and  governed  the  kingdom  seven 
years.  He  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Criomhthan 
Crosgrach,  because  he  behaved  with  such  bravery  at  the 
head  of  hia  army,  that  he  was  victorious  in  every  battle  he 
fought ;  for  the  Irish  word  Crosgrach  signifies  slaughter  and 
bloodshed.     He  was  slain  by  Rogerus,  the  son  of  Sithr^. 

Rughraidhe,  sumamed  the  Great,  was  hia  suc- 
3850.  ccssor.  He  was  the  son  of  Sithrighe,  son  of  Dubh, 
r  Fomhar,  son  of  Airgeadmhar,  son  of  Siorlamh, 
^  son  of  Fionn,  descended  from  the  illustrious  line  of  Ir,  the 
1  of  Milesius,  king  of  Spain.  He  was  monarch  of  the 
island  thirty  years ;  but,  if  we  give  credit  to  another  compu- 
tation, he  sat  on  the  throne  seventy  years,  and  died  a  natural 
death  at  Airgiodrosa. 

Jonadhmhar,  the  son  of  Niaseaghamliuin,  son  of 
Adamhar,  derived  from  the  princely  stock  of  Heher 
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Fionn,  succeeded.      He  reigned  three  years,  and  lost  his  life 
by  the  sword  of  Breasal  Bodhiadha. 

Breasal  Bodhiabha  fix!ed  himself  in  the  government. 
«^^\^'  He  was  the  son  of  Rughraidhe,  son  of  Sithrighe,  son 
of  Dubh,  son  of  Fomhar,  son  of  Airgeadmhar,  son 
of  Siorlamh,  descended  lineally  from  Ir,  the  son  of  Milesius, 
king  of  Spain.  He  was  known  by  the  name  of  Breasal  Bod- 
hiabha, because,  during  his  reign,  a  most  pestilential  murrain 
happened,  which  raged  with  such  fury  among  the  cows  and 
black  cattle,  that  most  of  them  through  the  whole  kingdom 
died  ;  for  the  word  Bodhiabha,  in  the  Irish  language,  signifies 
the  mortality  of  kine  or  black  cattle.  This  prince,  after  a 
reign  of  eleven  years,   was  killed  by   Lughaidh   Luaghne. 

Lughaidh  Luaghne  seized  upon  the  crown.     He 

3894.     was  the  son  of  Jonadhmhar,  son  of  Niaseaghamhuin, 

of  the  royal  posterity  of  Heber  Fionn,  and  governed 

the  kingdom  five  jyears.     He  was  slain  by  Congall  Claring- 

neach. 

Congall  Claringneach,  the  son  of  Rughraidhe,  son 

3899.     of  Sithrighe,  son  of  Dubh,  descended  from  the  line  of 

Ir,  the  son  of  Milesius,  king  of  Spain,  succeeded. 

His  reign'  continued  thirteen  years,  and  he  fell  by  the  sword 

of  Duach  Dalta  Deaghadh. 

Duach  Dalta  Deaghadh  was  his  successor.  He 
3912.  was  the  son  of  Carbre  Loisgleathan,  son  of  Lughaidh 
Luaghne,  son  of  Jonadhmhar,  of  the  royal  stock  of 
Heber  Fionn.  He  ruled  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ten  years. 
This  prince  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Duach  Dalta 
Deaghadh,  because  his  father,  Cairbre  Loisgleathan,  had 
two  sons,  the  monarch  we  are  speaking  of,  whose  name  was 
Duach,  and  another  that  was  called  Deaghadh.  These  two 
brothers  were  princes  of  great  valour  and  military  conduct, 
and  equally  worthy  of  the  Irish  throne  ;  but  the  right  of  suc- 
cession was  invested  in  Duach,  who  was  the  elder  brother, 
who  therefore  seized  upon  the  sovereignty,  and  fixed  himself 
in  possession.  The  younger  brother,  Deaghadh,  resolved  to 
dispute  with  him  in  tne  field,  and,  to  support  his  pretensions, 
raised  an  army  ;  but  before  he  had  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  forces,  his  brother,  who  was  the  reigning  prince,  was- 
advertised  of  the  treason,  and  sent  for  him  to  court,  but  in  a 
friendly  manner,  as  if  he  understood  nothing  of  his  purpose. 
He  accordlnirly  came,  and  no  sooner  arrived,  but  he  was 
taken  into  custody,  and  his  eyes  put  out,  to  make  him  inca- 

Eable  to  pursue  his  ambitious  designs  ;  but  still  he  allowed 
im  a  handsome  revenue,  and  maintained  him  like  a  prince 
all  his  lifetime.     From  this  transaction  Duach  received  the 
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additional  names  of  Dalla  Deaghadli ;  for  the  word  Dalta, 
in  the  Irish  language,  signifies  a  foster-father,  which  this 
prince  was  to  his  brother  Dcaghadli,  by  the  care  he  took  of 
nim  as  long  as  he  lived.  But  this  method  to  secure  himself 
in  the  throne  could  not  defend  him  from  the  attempts  of 
Fachtna  Fathach,  wbo  slew  him,  and  reigned  after  him. 
This  event,  concerning  the  blindness  of  Deaghadh,  is  ob- 
serTed  by  an  anceint  poet  in  these  lines  : 

Deaghailh,  invited  to  his  brother's  court, 
Inhospitablv  had  lus  eyes  acoop'd  out ; 
His  crimes  did  scarco  deserve  a  milder  fnle. 
For  treason  must  be  punished  without  mercy. 

Facbtna  Fathach  was  the  succeeding  monarch. 
A.  M.  He  was  the  son  of  Rughraidhe,  son  of  Sithrighe,  son 
of  Dubh,  son  of  Fonihar,  son  of  Airgeadrahar,  a 
descendant  from  thcllne  of  Ir,  the  son  of  Milesius,  king 
of  Spain,  and  governed  the  kingdom  eighteen  years.  He  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Fachtna  Fathach,  because  he  ^aa  a 
prince  of  great  learning  and  wisdom,  and  possessed  many  ex- 
cellent accomplishments.  He  established  most  wholesome 
laws  for  the  government  of  his  people,  whom  he  ruled  with 
signal  prudence  and  moderation  :  for  the  Irish  word  Fathach, 
signifies  wisdom  or  discretion.  Thismonarch,  notwithstand- 
ing his  princely  qualities,  was  slain  by  Eochaidh  Feidhlioch. 
Eocnaidh  Feidhlioch  filled  the  throne.  He  was 
3940.  the  son  of  Finn,  son  of  Finlogha,  son  of  Roighnein 
Ruadli,  son  of  Easamhuin  E^nhna,  son  of  Blatfaa- 
chta,  son  of  Lahhra  Luirc,  son  of  Eana  Aighnach,  son  of 
Aongus  Tuinnheach,  descended  [from  the  line  of  Heremon, 
and  he  governed  the  kingdom  twelve  years.  The  mother  of 
this  prince  was  Benia,  the  daughter  of  Criomthnn  ;  and  the 
reason  fur  which  he  was  known  by  the  name  of  Eochaidh 
Feidhlioch  was,  because  lie  laboured  under  so  melancholy  a 
dejection  of  spirits,  that  he  was  quite  oppressed  with  vapours, 
and  would  draw  out  his  sighs  to  a  very  immoderate  length ; 
for  the  word  Fell,  in  the  Irish  language  signifies  as  mucn  as 
a  great  length  in  English,  and  Uch  or  Oeh  is  the  Irish  term 
for  a  sigh,  which  gave  occasion  to  his  name.  He  contracted 
this  sadness  of  mind  upon  the  loss  of  three  of  his  sons,  who 
were  princes  of  very  promising  hopes,  but  were  unfortunately 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Dromchriadh,  and  the  habit  of  sighing 
that  was  ujion  him  followed  him  to  his  grave.  These  three 
brothers  were  called  the  three  Fineamhnas,  because  they  were 
all  bom  at  a  birth;  for  the  word  Amaoin,  in  the  Irish  tongue, 
signifies  to  deny,  for  none  of  them  ever  denied  the  estraor- 
2  D 
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dinary  manner  of  their  birth,  but  took  pleasure  upon  all 
occasions  to  relate  the  circumstances  of  it.  The  names  of 
these  young  princes  were  Breas,  Nar,  and  Lothar,  and  their 
mother  was  Clothfionn,  a  very  virtuous  lady,  and  the  daughter 
of  Eochaidh  Uchtleathan. 

This  monarch,  Eochaidh  Feidhlioch,  'was  the  first  that 
Ifidd  out  the  division  of  the  Irish  provinces.  The  province 
of  Conacht  he  divided  into  three  parts,  between  three  of  his 
favourites;  their  names  were  Fi6dnach,  son  of  Feiff,  Eochaidh 
Allat,  and  Tinne,  the  sons  of  Conrach ;  he  conferred  upon 
Fiodhach  all  the  country  from  a  place  called  Fiodhach  to 
Limerick ;  upon  Eochaidh  Allat  he  bestowed  the  territory 
from  Jorrus  Domhnan  and  Galway  to  Daibh  and  Drobhaois ; 
to  Tinne,  the  son  of  Conrach  Magh  Sambh,  he  gave  the  tract 
of  land  that  extends  from  Fiodhach  to  Teamhair  Broghan- 
iadh  ;  he  likewise  gave  him  possession  of  all  the  ancient  ter- 
ritories of  Taodin.  Feargus,  the  son  of  I^eighe,  was  settled 
by  his  authority  in  the  province  of  Ulster  ;  he  invested  Rossa, 
the  son  of  Feargus  Fairge,  in  the  province  of  Leinster  ;  the 
two  provinces  of  Munster  he  bestowed  upon  Tighernach 
Teadhbhearaach  and  Deagbadah  ;  and  this  division  and  in- 
vestiture of  the  country  continued  during  his  whole  reign. 

Eochaidh,  after  he  had  thus  divided  the  kingdom,  went 
into  Conacht,  for  he  determined  to  erect  a  palace  in  that 
province,  and  there  to  keep  his  court.  Upon  his  arrival  he 
summoned  the  three  petty  princes  of  the  province  to  attend 
him,  and,  informing  them  of  his  design,  required  that  they 
should  agree  upon  a  proper  place  for  the  building  of  this 
fabric,  where  he  resolved  to  fix  his  residence.  Two  of  these 
princes,  Eochaidh  Allat,  and  Fiodhaidh,  absolutely  refused 
to  comply  with  his  demand,  and  told  him  to  his  face,  that  the 
revenue  which  belonged  to  their  share  of  the  country,  and 
what  taxes  and  contributions  fell  to  them,  they  would  pay  as 
usual  into  the  royal  exchequer  at  Tara  ;  but  the  third  prince, 
who  was  Tinne,  the  son  of  Conrach,  being  a  courtier,  made 
an  oflfer  of  any  part  of  his  country  for  the  king  to  build  upon ; 
which  compliance  of  his  so  pleased  the  king,  that  he  bestowed 
upon  him  his  daughter,  a  very  beautiful  lady,  whose  name  was 
Meidlibh,  whom  he  soon  married,  with  the  consent  of  the 
princess  ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  had,  by  the  nobleness  of  his 
carriage,  and  his  other  princely  accomplishments,  so  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  favour  and  esteem  of  the  king,  that  he 
conceived  a  very  great  affection  for  him,  and  admitted  him  in 
all  his  councils  of  state,  made  an  inviolable  league  and  friend- 
ship with  him,  and  advanced  him  to  be  prime  minister  of  the 
kingdom. 
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It  being  agreed  that  a.  ruyal  paJace  sliould  be  erected  in 
the  province  of  Conacht,  the  king  consulted  with  his  tlruids 
and  BoothBajers  what  parts  of  the  country  woidd  he  most 
propitious  for  the  undertaking.  Tiiey  immediately  had  re- 
course to  their  art.  and  found  that  Druin  na  ndruagh,  now 
called  Cruachan,  was  the  most  proper  and  fortunate  phico  fur 
this  royal  building.  The  plan  was  drawn  by  the  most  emi- 
nent architects,  and  they  set  about  to  work  with  such  ajipli- 
cation,  that  the  ditch,  wnich  was  very  large,  and  to  surround 
tile  whole  pile,  was  finished  within  tne  conipasa  of  One  day. 
This  fabric  went  under  the  name  of  Rath  Eucbaidh,  and  was 
likewise  called  Rath  Cruachan. 

Upon  the  marriage  of  Tinne  with  tins  Irish  prineess,  the 
king  bestowed  upon  him  the  sovereignty  over  all  the  province 
of  Conacht,  and  made  him  the  king  of  it ;  and  a  difference 
arising  between  him  and  one  of  the  petty  princes,  Eochaidh 
Allat,  he  slew  him  in  an  engagement,  and  gave  away  bis 
share  of  the  province  to  OilioU  Fiona.  Meidhbh,  who  was 
colled  queen  of  Conacht,  made  a  present  of  the  palace  of 
Rath  Eochaidh  to  her  mother,  whose  name  was  Cruachan 
Crodhearg ;  from  whom  that  royal  structure  changed  its 
name,  and  is  called  Rath  Cruachan  to  this  day.  This  trans- 
action is  delivered  down  to  posterity,  by  a  very  ancient  poet, 
in  this  manner : 


The 
Was 


rojal  pitluce  of  Ruth  Eochaidh, 
called  Druim  Dniagh  and 

nrdi;  ohuincd  a  iiobli 


Of  Rmh  CruBchau,  from  tho 
Cruachan  Croilheur^. 


id  Tuluig'  Aidhuo  ; 


Tinne,  the  son  of  Conrach,  reigned  with  liis  queen 
Meidhbh  for  many  years  over  the  province  of  Conacht,  but 
he  was  at  last  slam  at  Tara  hy  Monuidhir,  otherwise  called 
Maceacht.     After  his  decease  Meidhbh  administered  the  go- 

Ivernment  for  ten  years ;  thenshemarriedOilioUMore,  the  son 
of  Rossa  Ruadh,  who  cajne  out  of  Leinster;  but  it  is  supposed 
he  waa  in  bom  in  Conacht,  for  his  mother,  whose  name  was 
Matha  Muireasg,  was  originally  a  lady  of  that  province ;  she 
bore  seven  sons  to  Oiliolt  More,  who  were  distinguished  by 
tlie  name  of  the  seven  Maine ;  hor  husband  was  at  length  run 
through  with  a  huice  by  Conalt  Ccarnach,  notwithstanding 
he  WHS  of  a  great  age.  The  place  where  this  act -was  com- 
mitted was  Cruachan  ;  but  the  inbabitants,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring people,  were  so  alarmed  at  this  murder,  that  the 
whole  country  of  Conacht  were  up  in  arms,  and  made  so 
close  a  pursuit  after  Conall   Cearnach,  that  they  overtook 
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and  killed  him,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  OilioU  More,  who 
was  very  much  esteemed  in  that  province. 

After  the  death  of  OilioU  More  the  government  returned 
a  second  time  into  the  hands  of  Meidhbh  ;  and,  whilst  she 
was  a  widow,  and  the  queen  of  Conacht,  there  arose  a  most 
unhappy  difference  between  her  subjects  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Ulster,  over  which  province  Connor  was  then  king.  This 
contest  broke  out  into  open  hostilities,  and  occasioned  a  long 
war.  But  to  ^ve  a  particular  relation  of  these  occurrences, 
I  am  obliged  to  trace  the  account  of  them  to  the  very  begins 
ning,  and  to  particularly  ta&e] notice  of  the  death  of  the  tmree 
sons  of  Yisneach,  which  was  the  true  cause  that  gave  birth 
to  these  fatal  commotions. 

Connor,  who  at  that  time  was  possessed  of  the  government 
of  Ulster,  being  invited  to  a  splendid  entertainment  at  the 
house  of  one  Iieidhlim,  the  son  of  Doill,  principal  secretary 
of  state  to  the  king,  it  happened  that  the  wife  of  Feidhlim, 
fell  in  labour,  and  ^as  delivered  of  a  daughter.  An  eminent 
druid,  that  always  attended  the  king's  person,  being  present  at 
the  feast,  by  his  prophetic  skill  foretold,  that  the  child  just  bom 
should  occasion  great  disturbances  in  the  province  of  Con- 
acht, and  turn  the  government  into  confusion.  This  pre- 
diction surprised  the  nobility  and  great  officers  that  waited 
upon  the  King,  who  unanimously  advised,  that  the  public 
welfare  required  the  child  should  be  immediately  destroyed. 
But  Connor  opposed  this  resolution,  and  persuaded  them  to 
spare  the  life  of  the  infant ;  for  that  he  would  take  care  to 
disappoint  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy,  by  breeding 
up  tne  child  under  his  own  inspection,  and,  perhaps,  when 
she  arrived  at  maturity  of  years,  he  might  think  it  proper  to 
make  her  his  wife  ;  by  which  means  he  diverted  the  nobles 
from  their  purpose,  and  preserved  the  child ;  and,  as  he  un- 
dertook the  education  of  the  girl,  immediately  removed  her 
from  her  father's  house,  and  carried  her  to  his  own  court. 
The  druid  insisted  upon  the  truth  and  authority  of  his  pre- 
diction, and  called  the  child  by  the  name  of  Deirdre. 

To  secure  the  infant,  and  to  prevent  the  consequences  of 
the  druid's  prophecy,  the  king  conveyed  her  to  one  of  the 
strongest  garrisons  in  his  province,  and  placed  her  in  a  well 
fortified  tower,  almost  inaccessible ;  and  gave  strict  orders 
that  none  should  be  admitted  within  the  child's  apartment  but 
her  necessary  attendants,  and  a  woman,  who  was  the  favourite 
of  the  king's,  whose  name  was  Leabharcham.  This  woman, 
who  was  a  great  poetess,  and  could  deliver  verses  extempore 
on  any  subject,  was  much  respected  by  the  nobility  of  the 
country. 
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Within  the  walk  of  this  castle  was  the  young  Deirdre 
confined,  till  ahe  becaine  marriageable  ;  and  as  she  grew  up 
she  appeared  to  be  a  iadj  of  smgular  beauty,  and  those  who 
had  the  care  of  her  education  had  been  ao  faithfiU  to  their 
trust,  that  she  was  the  moat  genteel  and  accomplished  person 
in  the  whole  kingdom. 

It  happened  that,  as  Deirdre  and  her  governess  were 
looking  out  of  the  window,  upon  a  snowy  day,  they  saw  a 
slaughter-man  of  the  garrison  killing  a  calf,  for  the  use  of  her 
table,  and  some  of  the  blood  fell  upon  the  snow,  when  a  ra- 
ven came  and  fed  upon  it.  This  sight  occasioned  a  strange 
passion  in  the  young  lady,  for  notwithstanding  her  confinement 
she  was  of  a  very  amorous  disposition,  and  tumiug  to  Lea- 
bharcham,  "  Oh,"  says  she,  "  that  I  could  but  be  so  happy 
as  to  be  in  the  arms  of  a  man,  who  was  of  the  three  colours 
I  now  see ;  I  mean,  who  had  a  skin  as  white  as  the  driven 
snow,  bair  as  shining  black  as  the  feathers  of  a  raven,  and  a 
blooming  red  in  his  cheeks  as  deep  as  the  calf's  blood." 
Her  governess  was  at  first  surprised  at  this  uncommon  wish ; 
but,  out  of  tenderness  to  the  younp  lady,  fur  whom  she  had 
tm  unalterable  aficction,  she  told  her,  that  there  was  a  young 
gentleman,  belonging  to  the  court,  exactly  agreeing  witb  that 
description,  whose  name  was  Naois,  the  son  of  Visneacb. 
Deirdre  began  immediately  to  be  in  love  with  him,  and  beg- 

fed  of  Leabharcham  that  site  would  contrive  a  method  to 
ring  him  privately  into  the  castle,  and  introduce  him  into 
her  apartment,  for  ahe  was  passionately  charmed  with  his 
features  and  complexion,  and  was  in  torment  till  she  saw  bim. 
The  indulgent  governess  promised  she  would  ease  her  of  her 
pain  upon  the  first  opportunity  ;  and  in  a  short  time  found 
means  to  inform  Naois,  the  young  gentleman,  of  the  lore 
of  the  lady ;  and  assured  him,  tnat  if  he  had  gallantry  enough 
to  venture  his  person,  she  would  find  means  to  convey  him 
into  the  tower,  and  give  him  possession  of  one  of  the  finest 
women  in  the  world.  It  was  mipossible  for  the  young  Kaois 
to  withstand  so  generous  an  oner ;  aud  soon  after  by  the 
policy  of  Leabharcham,  be  got  within  the  garrison,  and  was 
conveyed  into  the  lady's  chamber,  where,  after  many  endear- 
ments, and  solemn  jffotestations  of  love,  she  intreafed  that 
he  would  deliver  her  from  confinement,  and  remove  her  out 
of  the  castle. 

The  lover  promised  he  would  release  her,  or  die  in  the 
attempt ;  but  the  enterprise  was  of  the  utmost  danger,  for  the 
tower  was  well  fortified,  and  strictly  guarde<l.  He  therefore 
communicated  his  design  to  bis  brothers  Ainle  and  Ardan, 
who  generously  resolved  to  support  him,  and,  with  the  assis- 
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tance  of  150  resolute  soldiers,  they  suifyrised  the  garrison, 
and  carried  off  the  damsel.  They  immediately  left  the 
country,  and  fled  to  the  sea  coasts,  and  upon  the  first  oppor- 
tunity they  went  on  board,  and  arrived  safely  in  Scotland. 

Upon  their  arrival  the  king  of  Scotland  received  them  hos- 
pitably ;  and  when  he  understood  the  quality  of  his  new  guests, 
ne  settled  a  revenue  upon  Naois  and  his  followers ;  but  he 
was  soon  informed  of  the  beauty  of  the  young  lady,  which 
left  such  an  impression  upon  him,  that  he  resolved  to  force 
her  from  the  arms  of  her  husband,  and  if  he  met  with  oppo- 
sition, to  run  the  utmost  hazard  to  obtain  her.  Naois  was 
made  aqquainted  with  his  design,  and  put  himself  into  a  pos- 
ture of  defence.  There  were  many  sKirmishes  and  engage- 
ments between  the  king's  troops  and  the  Irish,,  but  at  last 
Naois  was  forced  to  fly,  and  with  his  wife  and  followers  got 
possession  of  an  adjacent  island,  expecting  to  be  instantly 
attacked.  In  this  distress  he  sent  to  some  of  his  friends, 
among  the  nobility  of  Ulster,  for  a  supply  of  forces,  and  his 
request  was  so  favourably  received,  that  the  principal  nobility 
of  the  province  interceded  with  king  Connor  that  they  should 
be  relieved,  and  have  liberty  to  return  to  their  own  country  ; 
for  they  said  it  would  be  barbarous  to  suffer  the  three  sons 
of  Visneach  to  be  destroyed  upon  the  account  of  a  lewd 
woman.  Connor  seemingly  consented,  and  complied  with 
this  representation  of  his  nobles,  and,  as  a  testimony  that  he 
had  no  treacherous  design  upon  the  three  brothers  when  they 
returned,  condescended  to  deliver  two  of  his  favourites  into 
the  hands  of  some  of  the  friends  of  Naois,  and  his  followers, 
as  hostages  for  their  security.      The  names  of  these  two 

f)rince8  were  Feargus,  the  son  of  Roigh,  and  Corraac  Con- 
oiugios.  Depending  upon  the  honour  and  sincerity  of  the 
king,  Feargus,  the  son  of  Roigh,  sent  his  own  son,  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  forces,  to  relieve  Naois,  which  was  soon 
accomplished,  and  he  brought  Naois,  his  wife,  his  brothers 
and  followers  with  him,  safely  into  Ireland. 

The  king,  when  he  had  notice  of  their  landing,  despatched 
Eogan,  the  son  of  Durtheacht,  who  was  the  principal  com- 
mander of  Fearmoighe,  to  conduct  the  three  brothers  to 
Eamhain ;  but  gave  him  secret  orders  to  fall  upon  them  in 
the  way,  and  kill  every  man  of  them.  Eogan  met  with  tlie 
sons  of  Visneach  in  the  plains  of  Eamhain ;  and  when  he 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  Naois,  who  was  in  the  front,  he  advanced 
towards  him,  as  if  he  designed  to  salute  and  congratulate 
him  upon  his  return  to  Ulster,  but  he  suddenly  thrust  him 
through  with  a  spear,  and  he  feU  dead  upon  the  spot.  This 
action  was  so  treacherous  in  itself,  and  was  so  resented  by 
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Fiachadh,  the  son  of  Feargus,  w)io  was  sent  to  assist  tbose 
distressed  Irish,  and  brine  them  into  their  own  country,  that 
he  attacked  Eopm  with  dl  his  might,  but  with  ill  fortune  to 
himself,  for  he  was  thrust  through  the  body,  and  died  instantly. 
Animated  with  this  success,  Eogan,  who  was,  it  must  be 
confessed,  a  person  of  singular  bravery,  fell  upon  the  two  i 
brothers,  the  remaining  sons  of  Vianeacii,  ana  slew  them 
likewise,  and  routed  all  the  forces  tbey  had,  then  seizing  upon 
the  unfortunate  Deirdre,  he  carried  her  to  the  court  of  Con- 
nor, the  king  of  Ulster. 

One  of  Uie  two  hostages  for  the  king's  honour,  whoso 
name  was  Feargus,  the  son  of  Roigh,  was  so  incensed  at  this 
breach  of  faith,  that  he  resolved  to  revenge  it  upon  the  king, 
especially  because  his  son  Fiachadh,  who  was  sent  to  conduct 
those  distressed  Irish,  was  treacherously  slain.  He  commu- 
nicated his  design  to  Duhtbaig,  who  accepted  of  the  proposal ; 
accordingly  they  raised  a  large  body  of  resolute  troops,  and 
advanced  towards  Eamhain,  where  the  king  wad.  Connor 
was  not  to  be  surprised,  therefore  opposed  them  with  all  bis 
forces,  and  n  most  bloody  fight  followed,  wherein  Maine,  one 
of  the  king's  sons,  was  killed,  with  300  of  his  choicest  men, 
and  the  flower  of  all  his  army  ■  This  <lefeat  gave  the  victors 
an  opportunity  to  seize  upon  the  palace  of  Eamhain,  which 
they  plundered,  and  put  all  tbey  met  to  the  sword,  not  sparing 
the  ladies  of  the  seraglio,  whom  the  king  kept  for  his  own 
pleasure. 

Cormac  Conloino;ios,  we  have  observed,  was  the  other 
hostage.  He  likewise  raised  a  hody  of  stout  men  among  his 
friends,  to  the  number  of  3000,  and  marched  with  them  into 
the  province  of  Conacht.   tlien    under  the   govcrument   of 

Inueen  Meidhhb.  From  this  queen  they  met  with  kind  recep- 
tion, and  contiimed  under  her  protection  for  some  thiie ;  but 
in  the  night  tbey  would  send  strong  detachments  into  the 
province  of  Ulster,  to  burn  and  ravage  the  country,  which 
they  harassed  with  such  dreadful  hostilities,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  Iruits  and  provisions  of  the  whole  province, 
were  in  a  manner  all  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword.  The 
country  of  Crioch  Cuailgne  particularly  suffered  in  these 
calamities,  which  was  the  cause  of  those  contests  and  heart- 
burnings kept  up  between  the  the  two  provinces  for  seven 
years  afterwards. 
During  the  time  of  those  provincial  wars  it  was,  that 
Feargus,  the  son  of  Roigh,  found  means  to  insinuate  himself 
into  the  affections  of  Meidhbh,  the  queen  of  Conacht,  who 
proved  with  child  by  him,  and  Was  delivered  of  three  boya 
at  a  birth.     The  njunes  of  tliese  tliree  princes  were  Ciar, 
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Core,  and  Conmac ;  as  the  poet  has  long  since  related  in 
this  manner : 

The  valiant  prince  Feargus,  son  of  Roigh, 
Was  master  of  the  charms  of  Meidhbh  Cruachna, 
Who  bore  him  three  sons,  whose  names  in  history 
Are  €^,  Core,  and  Conmac. 

From  these  three  brothers  ft  is  certain,  that  some  families 
of  principal  distinction  in  Ireland  derive  their  extraction. 
Ciar,  the  eldest  brother,  gave  name  to  Ciaruidh,  that  is, 
Kerry,  in  the  province  of  Munster ;  and  the  excellent  O  Con- 
nor, of  Kerry,  is  a  descendant  of  some  of  his  posterity. 
Corcamruidhe  was  so  called  from  Core,  and  from  him  is 
derived  the  illustrious  O  Connor  of  Corcamruidhe;  and 
from  Conmac  sprang  all  the  worthy  families  of  Comaicnies,  in 
Conacht.  And  to  illustrate  this  with  more  authority,  I  refer 
to  a  very  ancient  poem,  composed  by  Lughair,  an  eminent 
poet  and  antiquary;  the  first  verse  begins  thus:  Clann 
F eargusa  clann  os  Cach ;  where  it  appears  evidently,  that 
the  three  sons  of  Meidhbh  obtained  possessions  and  autnority, 
as  well  in  the  province  of  Conacht,  as  in  Munster,  which  may 
be  farther  proved  by  observing,  that  the  countries  in  those 
two  provinces  are  known  by  the  names  of  these  princes  to 
this  day. 

The  unfortunate  Deirdre,  who,  as  the  prediction  foretold, 
was  the  unhappy  occasion  of  all  these  calamities,  was  confined 
by  Connor,  tne  king  of  Ulster,  one  whole  year,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  and  the  tribe  of  Visneach  ;  in  which 
time  she  was  so  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  her  beloved  Naois, 
that  she  was  perfectly  inconsolable  ;  she  never  raised  up  her 
head,  nor  was  seen  to  smile,  but  was  almost  distracted  with 
grief,  and  would  admit  of  no  comfort.  The  king  was  moved 
with  a  sense  of  her  misfortunes,  for  she  was  beautiful  in  her 
tears,  and,  after  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  mitigate  her  sorrow, 
he  sent  for  the  perfidious  Eogan,  son  of  Durtheacht,  the 
chief  commander  of  Fearmoighe,  who  was  the  executioner  of 
her  husband,  and  to  torment  her  the  more,  made  a  present  of 
her  to  him,  to  be  used  at  his  pleasure.  She  was  immediately 
ut  into  the  chariot  along  with  him,  who  resolved  to  carry 
ler  to  one  of  his  seats  in  the  country,  there  to  be  confined  a 
close  prisoner.  The  cruel  Connor  vouchsafed  to  ride  a  few 
miles  with  his  favourite  general,  in  order  to  secure  his  prey, 
which  so  enraged  the  distracted  Deirdre,  that  she  took  an 
opportunity  to  discover  her  anger,  by  looking  upon  them 
both  with  such  sternness  and  indignation,  that  the  King  took 
notice  of  her,  and  told  her,  that  the  cast  of  her  eyes  between 
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them  two  was  like  the  look  of  a  sheep  betw^n  two  rams. 
This  remark  ao  incensed  the  poor  lady,  that  she  started  out 
of  the  chariot,  and  fell  with  such  vinlence  upon  her  head  that 
she  heat  out  her  brains,  and  instatilly  died.  And  this  is  the 
account  given  by  the  records  of  Ireland,  concerning  the 
banishment  of  Feargns,  the  son  of  Roigh,  of  Cormac  Con- 
loingios  and  Dubthaig  Daululadh,  and  the  miserable  death  of 
the  unfortunate  Dcirdre. 

We_have  observed  before,  that  Connor  was  king  of  Ulster 
at  the  time  when  Meidhbh  was  possessed  of  the  government 
of  Conacht ;  which  province  was  under  the  power  of  that 
princess  for  many  years,  for  she  reigned  after  the  death  of 
Tione,  son  of  Conrach,  who  was  her  first  husband,  ten  years  ; 
she  was  the  wife  of  Oilioll  More  eight  years,  and,  after  his 
decease,  continued  eight  years  a  widow,  but  at  last  was  slain 
by  Ferbhuidhe,  the  son  of  Connor.  This  princess's  reign 
was  ennobled  by  many  memorable  transactions,  and  produced 
many  eminent  personages,  whose  brave  cxplbits  deserve  a 
place  in  this  history.  I  shall,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of 
posterity,  give  an  account  of  some  of  their  heroic  exploits 
and  military  achievements  ;  and  to  observe  an  order  in  thia 
relation,  I  am  obliged  to  take  notice  of  the  death  of  Connor, 
king  of  Ulster,  which  was  brought  about  in  thia  manner. 


It  was  one  of  the  commendable  customs  of  the  ancient 
Irish,  to  encourage  the  youth  of  the  kingdom,  and  train  them 
up  m  a  military  Ufe,  that  they  might  defend  their  country  in 
time  of  distress,  and  make  conquests,  and  become  formidable 
abroad.  To  incite  their  valour,  and  to  inspire  them  with 
generous  and  warlike  sentiments,  it  was  established,  that 
whoever  was  the  victor  in  single  combat,  should  be  distin- 
guished with  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished,  as  a  trophy  and 
testimony  of  his  bravery.  This  honour  and  encouragement 
was  the  occasion  of  violent  contests  and  disputes,  and  stirred 
up  an  emulation  in  the  minds  of  the  youth,  which  seldom 
ended  without  duelling  and  bloodshed.  The  principal  heroes, 
in  these  times,  were  Connall  Cearnach,  Congcuillin,  and 
Laoghre  Buadhach,  in  Eamhaiu.  The  first  of  these  cham- 
pions insisted  upon  a  pre-eminence  above  the  other  two  ;  and, 
to  convince  them  that  he  was  of  superior  courage,  he  comman- 
ded the  brains  of  a  great  soldier,  called  Meisgeadhra,  to  ba 
brought  ns  an  evidence  of  his  merits  :  this  Meisgeadhra  had 
the  character  of  one  of  the  bravest  persons  in  the  island,  and 
2b 
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had  distinguiahed  himself  upon  all  occasions,  but  was  killed, 
in  a  trial  of  skill,  by  Connall  Cearnach.  Congcuillin  and 
Luaghre  Buadbach  being  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  thb  victory, 
submitted,  and  ^ave  up  their  pretensions  to  the  laurel ;  for 
they  thought  it  m  vain  to  contend  with  so  illustrious  a  cham- 
pion, who  had  slain  the  best  swordsman  of  the  age. 

The  reason  why  this  great  hero  called  for  the  brcdns  of  his 
adversary,  in  proof  of  his  courage,  was,  in  compliance  with  a 
remarkable  custom  in  those  times,  that  whenever  a  champion 
overcame  his  adversary  in  single  combat,  he  took  out  his 
brains,  and,  by  mixing  them  with  lime,  made  a  round  ball, 
which  by  diying  in  the.  sun  became  exceeding  solid  and  hard, 
and  was  always  produced  in  public  meeting  and  conventions, 
as  an  honourable  distinction,  and  a  trophy  of  experienced 
valour  and  certain  victory* 

At  this  time  it  happened  that  there  were  two  natural  fools 
belonging  to  the  court  of  Connor,  king  of  Ulster ;  and  this 
prince,  having  in  his  possession  one  of  these  noble  badges, 
made  of  the  brains  of  meisgeadhra,  took  great  care  to  preserve 
it,  which  the  fools  taking  notice  "of,  supposed  it  to  be  of  great 
value,  and  therefore  resolved  to  steal  it  out  of  the  palace. 
This  trophy  was  then  lodged  in  one  of  the  royal  seats  of 
Ulster,  called  Craobh  Dhearg.  Besides  this  there  were 
three  stately  fabricks  in  that  province ;  the  principal  was  the 
palace  of  Lamhain,  where  the  kings  of  Ulster  generally  re- 
sided and  kept  their  court.  Adjoining  to  this  stately  fabrick 
was  the  lodge  of  Teagh  na  Craoibhe  Ruadhe,  which,  in  Eng- 
lish, signifies  The  house  of  the  red  branch,  where  the  most 
renowned  champions  lodged  their  arms,  and  hung  up  their 
honourable  trophies,  and  the  spoils  they  had  taken  in  the 
wars,  when  they  came  off*  victorious  over  foreign  enemies. 
The  third  building  of  note  was  the  royal  hospital  of 
Broinbhearg,  which  signifies  The  house  of  sorrow  and 
aflBiction  ;  lor  here  the  sick  and  wounded  were  provided  for 
and  supported  till  they  were  perfectly  cured.  The  champions 
whose  trophies  and  arms  were  placed  in  the  palace  of  Teagh 
na  Craoibne  Ruadhe,  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Cham- 
pions of  the  red  branch,  and  were  known  by  that  name  in 
foreign  countries;  for  they  were  a  military  order  of  brave 
soldiers,  whose  courage  had  obtained  them  an  honourable 
character   over  all  the  western  part  of  the  world. 

This  palace  being  the  place  appointed  to  preserve  the 
most  valuable  jewels  and  monumental  trophies  of  the  kingdom, 
this  ball  of  brains  was  there  laid  up  for  security ;  but  the  two 
fools  above-mentioned,  observing  where  it  was,  found  means 
to  convey  it  away  undiscovered.  When  they  had  it  in  their 
possession,  they  immediately  went  to  the  green  of  Eamhain, 
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and  began  to  play  and  diyert  tliemselves,  by  tossing  it  in  the 
air  from  one  to  another.  Ag  they  wore  sporting  upon  the 
green,  a  very  eminent  hero  of  those  times,  whose  name  waa 
Ceat,  the  son  of  Magach,  happened  to  come  by.  This 
champion  belonged  to  the  province  of  Conacht,  and  was  an 
implacable  enemy  to  the  government  of  Ulster  ;  he  rode  np  to 
the  fools,  and,  finding  they  were  diverting  themselves  with 
one  of  these  military  trophies,  he  prevailed  upon  them  to 
give  him  the  ball,  which  be  carried  with  him  into  his  own 
province. 

The  contests  and  disputes  among  the  men  of  Ulster  and  1 
the  inhabitants  of  Conacht,  broke  out  sometime  before  int»  | 
open  hostilities,  and  there  were  many  battles  fought  betweeo 
the  two  provinces ;  and  this  Ceat,  by  way  of  insult  to  his 
enemies,  when  he  came  into  the  field,  would  threaten  them 
with  this  hall  of  brains,  which  he  always  tied  to  his  belt,  and 
which,  according  to  an  old  prediction,  was  sometime  or  other 
to  be  of  fatal  consequence  to  the  province  of  Ulster.  The 
prophecy  it  seems  foretold,  that  Meisgeadhra,  of  whose 
brains  this  ball  was  composed,  should,  5ter  his  death,  be 
fully  revenged  upon  the  men  of  Ulster,  for  the  indignities  he 
had  suffered  from  them ;  and  Ceat,  obtaining  this  trophy  by 
stratagem,  always  wore  it  about  him,  being  persuaded  that 
the  prediction  would  be  accomplished  by  him ;  for  he  resolved 
upon  the  first  opportunity  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  boldest 
champion  of  Ulster,  and  this  ball  of  brains  was  the  weapon  he 
chiefly  designed  to  use  in  the  cOrabat. 

The  war  was  still  carried  on  with  vigour  between  the  two 
princes,  and  peat,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  made 
incursions,  entering  the  province  of  Ulster  with  fire  and 
sword,  plundered  the  country,  and  drove  away  all  their  cattle.  « 
These  hostilities  enraged  Connor,  who  drew  together  all  his  J 
forces,  and,  supported  by  a  well-disciplined  army,  marciiw' 
with  all  possible  expedition  towards  the  enemy,  and  resnlvcL 
to  give  tncm  battle.  By  this  time  Ceat  had  received  a  choice 
bocfy  of  recruits  from  the  province  of  Conacht,  and  with 
these  reinforcements  he  drew  up,  and  both  armies  were  pre- 
pared to  engage. 

But  Ceat  was  unwiUiug  to  come  to  a  decisive  battle  with 
Connor,  and  therefore  contrived  a  stratagem  to  surprise  and 

I  destroy  him  without  fighting.  It  seems  that  most  of  the 
priDcipal  ladies  of  Conacht  were  standing  upon  the  top  of  a 
uU,  viewing  the  two  armies,  expecting  the  event  of  the  battle. 
It  waa  resolved  that  these  women  should  send  a  messenger 
to  Connor,  as  if  they  had  something  of  importance  to  oom- 
muoicate,  and  desired  he  would  be  pleased  to  come  to  them ; 
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directly,  that  Cotinor  was  dead  long  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  some  circumstances  of 
the  abovementioned  relation  are  supported  by  good  authority ; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  Bacrach,  a  tamous  druid  of  Leinster, 
did  prophesy  to  the  people  of  that  province,  and  foretell,  that 
a  most  holy  and  divine  person  should  be  bom  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  and  be  barbarously  murdered  by  the  j?reat  council 
of  his  own  nation,  notwithstanding  his  design  of  coming  into 
the  world  was  for  the  happiness  and  salvation  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  to  redeem  them  from  the  delusions  and  tyranny  of 
infernal  demons,  whose  office  was  to  torture  them  with  insup- 
portable pains  in  a  future  state.  And  these  cruel  and 
ungrateful  indignities,  that  were  to  be  offered  to  this  innocent 
anu  Ood-like  man,  made  such  an  impression  upon  Connor, 
that  he  was  overcome  with  indignation  and  resentment,  and, 
drawing  his  sword,  he  hacked  and  chopped  the  wood  like  a 
person  distracted,  which  so  inflamed  his  spirits,  that  the  ball 
of  brains  dropped  off,  and  he  fell  down  dead.  But  the  death 
of  this  king  happened  long  before  Christ  was  born,  and 
therefore  that  circumstance  of  the  history  must  be  false. 

If  it  should  be  thought  incredible,  that  a  pagan  prophet 
should  be  so  inspired  as  to  foretell  the  birth  and  crucifixion 
of  Christ,  I  desire  that  it  might  be  considered,  that  Almighty 
God,  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  his  all-wise  designs,  might, 
if  he  pleased,  vouchsafe  such  a  measure  of  inspiration  to  a 
pagan,  as  to  be  able  to  deliver  such  a  prediction ;  and,  as  an 
evidence  upon  this  occasion,  the  oracles  of  those  heathen 
prophetesses,  called  Sybils,  will  prove,  that  the  circumstances 
of  Christ's  birth  and  passion  have  been  foretold  by  those, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  true  God,  but  lived  in  the  dark 
ages  of  ignorance  and  idolatry. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  CEAT,  THE  SON 

OF  MAGACH. 

This  Ceat  was  the  general  over  the  army  of  Conacht,  and 
was  one  of  tlie  most  celebrated  champions  of  those  times :  he 
seldom  failed  of  victory  when  he  engaged,  and  was  so  inve- 
terate an  enemy  to  the  men  of  Ulster,  that  by  his  freq^uent 
inroads  and  cruelties  he  had  almost  ruined  the  whole  province. 
He  plundered  and  spoiled  the  country  wherever  he  came, 
and  so  harassed  the  inhabitants,  that  his  name  was  a  terror 
to  them  ;  for  he  had  often  routed  them  in  the  field,  and  under 
his  oppression  they  became  a  miserable  and  dispirited  people. 
It  happened  that  this  hero  of  Conacht  made  incursions  into 
Ulster  in  the  time  of  winter,  when  the  country  was  covered 
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with  deep  anow  ;  he  had  met  with  some  opposition,  but  after 
many  skirmishes  and  engagements,  he  obtained  his  purposes, 
and  by  his  conduct  and  bravery  was  returning  home  loaden 
with  spoils.  In  this  expedition  he  had  fought  three  of  the 
stoutest  champions  of  Ulster,  and  killed  them  in  single  combat, 
and  designed  to  carry  their  heads  with  him  into  Conacht,  hut  in 
his  march  he  was  pursued  by  Conuall  Ceamach,  who  over- 
took him  at  Athceitt,  and  offering  liim  battle,  a  most  bloody 
action  followed,  in  which  Ceat  waa  slain  by  the  general  of 
Ulster ;  but  he  sold  his  life  dearly,  for  in  the  engagement 
Connall  himself  was  so  desperately  wounded,  and  lost  so 
much  blood,  that  he  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  upon  the  very 
spot  whore  the  combat  waa  fought.  In  this  fainting  state  he 
was  found  by  another  renowned  swordsman  of  Conacht, 
whose  name  waa  Bealchu  Breiliie,  who,  perceiving  the  wounds 
of  one  of  the  combatants,  and  that  the  other  was  killed  out- 
right, was  pleased  with  the  sight,  and  said,  that  he  never 
received  more  satisfaction  in  his  lifetime«than  he  enjoyed  at 
present ;  for  two  implacable  competitors,  whose  ambition  had 
mvolved  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland  in  confusion,  and  had 
occasioned  so  much  bloodshed,  were  destroyed  by  one  another, 
and  met  with  a  fate  suitable  to  their  deserts.  Connall  waa 
so  incensed  by  beiucr  insulted  in  this  manner,  that  he  desired 
Bealchu  to  despatch  him  at  once  out  of  his  misery,  for  his 
reflections  were  insupportable  ;  and  he  chose  rather  to  die  by 
his  hand,  because  it  would  vindicate  and  raise  his  character, 
for  then  it  could  not  be  said,  with  justice,  that  he  fell  by  the 
sword  of  one  man,  but  two  champions  of  Conacht  overcame 
him.  But  Bealchu  generously  spared  his  life,  and  with  great 
honour  assured  him,  that  he  would  not  only  give  him  bis  Ufe, 
which  he  thought  could  not  continue  long,  but  he  would  en- 
deavour to  recover  him  of  his  wounds,  and,  when  he  was 
perfectly  cured,  he  would  fight  him  in  single  combat,  and 
give  him  satisfaction ;  and  accordingly  he  saved  him  from 
the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  and  took  him  with  him  in  his  chariot. 
The  most  eminent  surgeons  of  tlie  kingdom  were  ordered  to 
attend  him,  and  to  take  care  of  his  wounds,  which  by  proper 
skill  and  application  were  soon  healed,  and  Connall  obtained 
his  perfect  health. 

But  Bealchu  observing  that  Connall  so  suddenly  recovered, 
and  enjoyed  his  full  strength  and  former  activity,  was  afraid 
to  fight  him  fidrly,  hut  resolved  to  despatch  him  another  way  ; 
and  accordingly  he  fixed  upon  his  own  sons  for  the  execu- 
tioners, who,  hy  agreement,  were  to  surprise  him  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  and  murder  him  in  his  bed.  But  Connall  was 
acquainted  with  this  treacherous  design  soon  enough  to  pre- 
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Tent  it ;  and  therefore-  upon  the  night  when  this  barbarous 
act  was  to  be  committed,  he  boldly  addressed  himself  to 
Bealchuy  and  desired  him  to  change  beds  with  him,  or  he 
would  instantly  take  away  his  life.  Bealchu  was  unwilling 
to  gratify  his  request ;  but,  when  he  considered  the  case,  he 
complied,  and  accordingly  went  to  the  bed  where  Connall 
lay,  and  Connall  removed  into  his  bed.  In  the  night  the 
«  ruffians  entered  the  room,  and  fell  upon  their  own  father, 
through  mistake,  and  killed  him.  Connall,  observing  his 
opportunity,  rushed  upon  them  by  surprise,  and  slew  the  three 
brothers.  He  took  their  heads,  and  that  of  their  father, 
along  with  him,  and  soon  after  arrived  at  the  palace  of  Eam- 
hain,  where  he  related  the  particulars  of  the  adventure,  and 
exposed  the  heads  of  his  enemies,  as  infallible  proofs  of  his 
courage  and  success.  This  transaction  is  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity, by  a  very  old  poet,  in  this  manner : 

• 

Connall  Gparnach  was  renown*d  in  arms. 
And,  with  a  courage  not  to  be  subdued. 
He  fell  upon  the  riiffians  in  the  chamber. 
Three  brothers,  sons  of  Bealchu  Breifne, 
And  slew  them  all. 

In  this  manner  died  Bealchu  Breifne,  who  was  a  person  of 
great  bravery,  and  his  three  sons,  who  were  to  be  the  execu- 
tioners of  the  illustrious  Connall ;  and  the  account  which  I 
have  given,  contains  likewise  the  particulars  of  Ceat's  death, 
the  son  of  Magach.  I  could  set  off  this  history  with  many 
great  actions  in  chivalry,  performed  by  this  valiant  knight 
Connall,  what  combats  he  fought,  and  victories  he  won,  were 
it  consistent  with  my  present  design  ;  but  I  observe,  in  short, 
that,  the  Irish  records  make  very  honourable  mention  of  this 
champion,  and  speak  of  him  with  the  greatest  applause,  as 
the  best  swordsman,  and  the  invincible  hero  of  the  western 
world. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  FEARGUS,  THE  SON 

OF  RIOGH. 

It  has  been  observed  before,  that  Feargus  underwent  a 
voluntary  exile  in  the  province  of  Conacht,  and  retired  to 
Oilioll  and  Meidhbh  at  the  royal  castle  of  Mayeo.  During 
his  banishment  it  happened  that  the  king  and  queen  and  their 

K3st  were  walking,  in  the  summer  season,  upon  the  bank  of  a 
e  tUiat  was  near  the  palace  ;  Oilioll  desired  Feargns  to  strip 
himself,  and  divert  him  by  swimming  the  lake;  Feargus  com- 
plied, and  when  he  was  undressed  he  plunged  into  the  water. 
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The  sight  of  so  comely  a  pcraou  oai^cd  had  that  effect  upon 
the  queen,  that  she  longed  to  be  near  him,  and  desired  leave 
from  her  husband  to  bathe  herself,  for  tlie  weather  was  ex- 
ceeding hot,  and  promised  to  bathe  in  a  secret  and  distant 
part  ot  the  lake.  He  thought  himself  secure  of  the  honour 
of  his  wife,  and  therefore,  to  please  her  humour,  he  gave  hia 
consent.  She  immediately  retired  to  a  private  place,  and, 
after  having  undressed,  jumped  in  ;  but,  being  very  expert  in 
swimming,  she  could  not,  though  in  the  sight  of  her  husband, 
forbear  approaching  the  gallant  Feargus,  which  so  enraged 
the  jealous  Oilioll,  that  he  commanded  a  kinsman  of  his,  who 
was  one  of  the  retinue,  to  throw  a  partisan,  that  he  had  in 
his  hand,  with  all  his  violence,  at  Feargus,  which  he  did  with 
such  dexterity,  that  he  wounded  him  sorely  in  the  body,  but 
did  not  disable  him  from  making  to  shore,  though  the  wound 
was  exceeding  painful,  and  proved  mortal.  When  he  came 
to  land  he  twisted  the  spear  out  of  his  body,  and  flung  it  with 
all  his  mi^bt  at  Oilioll,  but  missed  his  mark,  and  pierced  a 
greyhound  to  the  ground,  that  stood  near  the  chariot  of  the 
king,  so  that  it  died  on  the  spot.  Feargus,  afier  he  had 
thrown  the  javelin,  fainted  with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  falling 
to  the  ground,  immediately  expired,  and  was  buried  upon  the 
bank  of  the  lake.  This  unfortunate  prince  was  a  person  of 
consummate  courage,  and  had  exerted  himself  often  with. 
applause,  in  single  combat  and  in  the  field  of  battle.  He  It 
was  that  killed  Fachtna,  the  son  of  Connor ;  and  those  for- 
midable champions,  Geirgin,  the  son  of  Nialladha,  and  Owen, 
the  son  of  Durtheachta,  the  brave  commander  of  Fearmoighe, 
felt  the  metal  of  his  sword.  He  likewise  foiled  many  resolute 
swordsmen,  whose  names,  and  the  accounts  of  their  combats, 
it  would  be  tedious  to  mention :  but  we  are  not  to  forget  what 
rich  spoils  he  brought  away  &om  Ulster,  and  how  he  ravaged 
and  sacked  the  country,  and  overrun  the  province  with  fire 
and  sword,  insomuch,  that  the  calamities  he  brought  upon 
the  people  of  Ulster  were  not  repaired  in  many  years  ;  for 
the  strangers,  who  followed  the  lortune  of  this  prince,  were 
for  seven,  or  as  others  assert,  ten  years,  plundering  the 
country,  which  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  the  extremest 
misery.  These  incursions  were  occasioned  by  the  treacherous 
death  of  the  sons  of  Visneach,  who  were  barbarously  slain ; 
which  cruelty  the  men  of  Conacht  undertook  to  revenge,  but 
they  met  with  great  opposition  in  their  hostilities,  for  the 
forces  of  Ulster  would  often  penetrate  into  the  province  of 
Conacht,  and  cemtivate  the  people,  and  carry  ort'  very  consi- 
derable booty.  This  enmity  and  heart-burning  produced  per- 
petual wars  between  the  two  provinces,  which  were  waged  with 
2p 
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different  success,  but  brought  such  insupportable  calamities 
upon  the  people,  that  whole  volumes  have  been  written  upon 
tne  miseries  that  attended  these  commotions  ;  but  the  nature 
of  this  history  will  not  admit  of  a  particular  account,  but  re- 
quires other  matters  to  be  considered,  of  more  importance  to 
the  present  design. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  LAOGHAIRE 

BUADHAIG. 

That  famous  prince,  Connor,  king  of  Ulster,  retained  a 
poet  in  hb  court,  whose  name  was  Hugh,  the  son  of  Ainin, 
who  was  suspected  to  be  very  intimate  with  the  queen,  and 
to  hold  a  criminal  correspondence  with  her.  This  intrigue 
was  discovered  at  length  to  the  king,  who  enraged  at  the 
baseness  of  the  action,  gave  immediate  orders  that  the  poet 
should  be  drowned  in  a  pond  that  was  adjacent  to  the  house 
of  Laoghaire  Buadhaig.  The  command  was  instantly  obeyed, 
and  the  poet  was  seized  and  designed  for  execution,  but  the 
principal  shepherd  of  Laoghaire  was  resolved  to  prevent  the 
sentence,  and  boldly  asked  the  guards  that  attended,  whether 
they  coidd  find  no  place  more  proper  to  drown  the  poet  than 
before  the  door  of  nis  master,  and  declared  he  would  prevent 
it  as  far  as  his  life  went,  because  it  would  occasion  a  fright, 
and  give  great  offence  to  the  family.  Laoghaire,  hearing  the 
debates,  and  observing  there  was  more  than  a  common  dis- 
turbance, started  up  in  haste,  and,  in  running  out,  struck  his 
head  against  the  upper  part  of  the  door,  which,  with  the 
violence  of  the  blow,  fractured  his  skull ;  but  the  woimd  was 
not  immediately  mortal,  for  he  lived  to  call  his  servants  about 
him,  who  fell  bravely  upon  the  kind's  guards,  and  those  who 
attended  the  execution,  and,  putting  them  to  flight,  he  ob- 
tained his  purpose,  and  saved  tne  life  of  the  poet ;  but  lie  did 
not  survive  this  action,  for  after  the  encounter  he  died  upon 
the  spot.  This  was  the  unfortunate  end  of  Laoghaire  Buad- 
haig, as  Irish  chronicles  expressly  assert. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  MEIDHBH 

CRUACHNA. 

Oilioll  More,  the  husband  of  Meidhbh,  being  killed  by  the 
hand  of  Connall  Ceamach,  Meidhbh  removed  her  place  of 
residence  to  Inis  Chroithoin,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  lake 
Ribh ;  and,  having  the  conveniency  of  a  sweet  water,  she 
used  in  the  summer  mornings  to  retire  into  the  pond,  and  di- 
vert and  refresh  herself  by  swimming.  Forbuidhe,  the  son 
of  Connor,  king  of  Ulster,  being  a  prince  of  very  severe 
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reBentment,  bearlug  of  tliis  custom  of  the  queen,  found  means 
pmately  to  cotne  to  the  lake,  and  with  a  hue  he  had  for  that 
purpose,  he  moaaiircd  the  exact  distance  between  the  one 
aide  and  the  other,  where  Inis  Cloithroiii  formerly  stood,  and 
returned  htitk  to  Ulster  undiscovered.  As  soon  as  he  arrived, 
he  drove  two  stakes  of  wood  into  the  ground,  at  the  same 
distance  with  the  length  of  the  line  wliich  measured  the 
hreadth  of  the  lake  ;  and  when  he  had  placed  an  apple  at  the 
top  of  the  stakes,  he  stood  at  the  other,  and  for  some  time 
made  it  his  practice  to  cast  a  stone  at  the  apple  with  a  sling. 
He  used  this  exercise  so  long  till  he  could  fling  to  the  greatest 
nicety,  and  became  so  dexterous  that  he  never  missed  bis  mark. 
At  that  time  there  was  an  appointed  meeting  between  the 
priacipal  inhabitants  of  Ulster  and  Conacbtt,  upon  one  side  of 
the  river  Shannon,  at  Inis  Cloithroin.  It  was  to  compose 
some  differences  between  the  two  urovincea ;  and  Forbuidhe, 
the  son  of  Connor,  came  with  bin  Other's  deputies,  and  was 
the  principal  person  ia  the  management  of  the  treaty.  This 
he  thought  was  a  proper  time  to  execute  his  design  against 
the  queen  of  Conaclit ;  and  an  immediate  opportunity  offered 
to  accomplish  his  purpose,  for  the  queen,  according  to  cus- 
tom, came  in  the  morning  to  divert  herself  in  the  lake,  and 
when  she  was  in  the  water,  Forbuidhe  flung  a  stone  at  her 
with  his  sling,  and  was  so  expert  in  the  art,  that  he  smote  her 
full  in  the  forehead,  when,  sinking  to  the  bottom,  she  died 
instantly.  In  this  manner  fell  this  Jjeroic  queen,  after  she 
had  enjoyed  the  government  of  Conacht  ninety-eight  years, 
as  before  mentioned.  It  was  thought  proper  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  princes  of 
the  island,  and  of  the  memorable  exploits  and  achievements 
of  those  brave  persons  tliat  were  called  the  champions  of  the 
western  isle ;  and  this  was  thought  the  most  proper  place  to 
introduce  these  transactions,  because  they  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Meidhhh,  queen  of  Conacht.  But  lest  it  should  be 
thought  a  digression,  if  wc  stay  too  long  upon  this  subject, 
we  shall  return  and  take  notice  of  tlie  children  of  Eochaidh 
Feidhlioch,  who  makes  so  great  a  figure  in  the  Irish  history. 
This  prince,  Eochaidh  FeidhUoch,  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters ;  the  names  of  his  three  sons  were  Breas,  Nar, 
and  Lughair,  and  the  three  daughters  were  known  by  the 
Dames  of  Eithiie  Vathacb,  Clothra,  and  Mcidbbb  Cruachna. 
A  very  ancient  poet  gives  the  same  account,  which  autho- 
rity is  sufficient  for  us  to  follow : 

The  valiant  Eorhnidh  I'Vidhliocfa 

Left  three  fair  i|iiii^hlPi-E  of  tiis  i'otbI  line. 

Each  would  adorn  a  monu-th's  niiptiat  bed, 

Their  ctuoes  vere  EJihne  Vtthuh,  Meidhhh,  and  Clothr». . 
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A  FARTHER  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EXPLOITS  OF  CONNOR, 

KING  OF  ULSTER. 

This  prince  is  so  honourably  mentioned  by  the  historians 
of  Ireland,  that  it  would  be  injustice  to  his  memory,  as  well 
as  to  posterity,  to  rob  the  world  of  any  of  those  memorable 
actions,  which  so  eminently  distinguisn  this  prince  in  the 
ancient  records  of  the  kingdom.  It  must  be  observed,  there- 
fore, that  Neasa,  the  daughter  of  Eocbaidh  Salbuidhe,  was 
mother  of  this  excellent  monarch ;  and  wherever  we  find  his 
mealogy,  he  is  always  said  to  be  Connor,  the  son  of  Neasa, 
X.  His  father  was  Fachtna  Fathach,  the  son  of  Cais,  son  of 
Rwhraidhe,  a  descendant  from  the  royal  line  of  Ir,  the  son 
of  Milesius,  king  of  Spain.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Connor 
was  married  to  Carbre  Niadfar,  king  of  Leinster,  who,  to 
obtain  her,  made  over  part  of  his  own  dominions  to  her 
father  ;  and  when  the  provincialists  insisted  upon  laying  out 
^e  distinct  bounds  of  each  province,  it  appeared  that  a  great 
part  of  Leinster  was  claimed  by  Connor,  king  of  Ulster,  as 
settled  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  ;  and  he  added  to  his 
own  territories  all  the  country  from  Loch  an  Choigeadh  and 
Teamhair,  that  is,  Tara,  to  the  main  ocean.  This  tract  of 
the  island  is  known  to  include  three  complete  territories  ;  as 
a'poet  of  great  antiqui^  observes  in  the  following  lines  : 

Connor  enlarged  th^  boundB  of  his  command : 
And,  as  a  dowrv  for  his  daoghter's  beauty, 
ObtauTd  three  nmitiTil  traets  of  land  from  Leinster, 
And  joined  them  to  his  own~  dominions. 

The  name  of  the  lady  who  procured  these  three  territories 
for  Connor  the  king  of  Ulster,  was  Feidhlin  Nuadhcrothach  ; 
but  she  had  more  regard  for  the  grandeur  of  her  own  family 
than  for  the  honour  of  her  husband  or  her  own  character,  for 
she  found  means  to  make  her  escape,  and  fled  from  Leinster, 
with  a  young  gallant  called  Connall  Ceamach. 

Connor,  notwithstanding  his  own  accomplishments,,  by  one 
action  obscured  the  glory  of  hb  reign  ;  for  upoa  a  time,  when 
he  had  drank  to  excess,  he  attempted  familiarity,  and  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  allowed  to  commit  incest  with  his  own 
mother,  Nea^a ;  which  abominable  crime  produced  a  son, 
whose  name  was  Cormac  Conloingios.  But  the  vengeance 
of  heaven  severely  punished  the  mother,  who  was  most  con- 
cerned in  the  guilt  of  this  wickedness,  with  the  loss  of  all 
her  other  children,  except  these  three  sons,  who  died  without 
issue ;  the  names  of  the  surviving  three  were  Beanna,  from 
whom  Beantry  obtained  its  name;  Lamha,  who  gave  the 
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name  to  Lamliruidlic ;  and  Glaisnp,  from  whom  Glasruidhe 
is  derived  :  and  to  perpetuate  the  infamy  of  that  unnatural 
act,  Providence,  as  our  Irish  annaU  inform  us,  bas  taken  cafe 
that  at  this  day  there  is  not  one  descendant,  even  from  these 
three,  living  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  CONLAOCH,  SON 
OF  CONGCULIONN. 

The  Irish  records  deliver  these  particulars  concerning  the 
death  of  Conlaoch.  Congculionn,  it  seems,  discovered  a 
martial  disposition,  and  delighted  in  arms  from  his  youth ; 
and,  to  imriect  himself  in  the  discipline  of  war,  he  went  into 
Scotland,  where  there  was  a  lady  of  masculine  bravery  and 
great  experience,  whose  name  was  Sgathach,  and  to  her  he 
applied  to  be  instructed  in  the  exercise  of  his  weapons,  under 
wnose  care  and  inspection  he  soon  improved,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  warriors  of  his  time.  But  the 
soft  passion  of  love,  notwithstanding,  found  a  way  into  the 
heart  of  the  young  soldier ;  for  there  was  a  most  beautiful 
young  lady  in  Scotland,  whose  name  was  Aoife,  the  daughter 
of  Ardgeine,  who  was  so  charmed  with  the  comeliness  of  his 
person,  and  the  generous  manner  of  his  deportment,  that  she 
conceived  the  most  violent  passion  for  him,  which  she  soon 
found  means  to  acquaint  him  with.  The  cavalisr,  with  great 
gallantry  accepted  of  her  love  ;  and  upon  the  lirst  siglit  of 
her  was  moved  with  the  most  tender  sentiments,  and  though 
he  had  not  any  opi)ortunity  of  marryine  her,  yet  he  attempted 
the  lady's  virtue,  who  yielded  upon  the  first  summons,  and 
she  proved  with  child  by  him.  Be  now  began  to  thinii  of 
returning  into  Ireland,  and,  taking  leave  of  the  distressed 
Aoife,  he  gave  her  a  chain  of  gold,  and  charged  her  to  keep 
it  safely,  till  the  child,  if  it  proved  a  son,  came  to  the' estate 
of  a  man  ;  and  then  be  ordered  her  to  send  him  to  Ireland 
with  that  token,  by  which  he  should  discover  him  to  be  his 
son,  and  promised  that  as  such  he  would  entertain  him  ;  but 
withal  he  gave  her  this  injunction  particularly,  that  she  should 
lay  the  strictest  command  upon  hira  to  observe  her  directions 
in  three  things  ;  the  first,  tnat  he  should  never  give  the  way 
to  any  person  living,  but  rather  die  than  be  obliged  to  turn 
back :  tne  second,  not  to  refuse  a  challenge  from  ibe  boldest 
champion  alive,  but  to  fight  him  at  all  hazards,  if  he  was  sure 
to  lose  his  life  :  the  third,  not  to  confess  his  name  upon  any 
account,  though  threatened  death  for  concealing  it.  Tliese 
obligations  she  was  to  lay  upon  him  with  a  parent's  authority, 
which  she  promised  to  execute  faithfully,  and  with  these  as- 
eurancca  Congculionn  returned  to  Ireland. 
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The  unfortunate  Aoife  was  soon  after  deliyered  of  a  son, 
who  was  named  Conlaoch,  whom  she  carefully  •dueated,  and, 
when  he  came  of  age,  she  placed  him  under  the  tmtion  of 
Sgathach,  the  virago  of  Scotland,  to  be  instructed  in  the  use 
oi  arms,  and  in  the  art  of  war  and  military  discipMne.  He 
discovered  the  same  genius  with  his  father,  and  wnen  he  had 
finished  his  exercises  with  applause,  his  mother,  as  she  was 
ordered,  sent  him  into  Irelana  to  Congculionn. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  upon  the  coasts,  he  resolved  to  go 
directly  to  the  court  of  Connor,  king  of  Ulster,  which  was 
then  kept  at  a  seat  called  Thracht  £ise,  because  that  was 
the  most  convenient  place  for  the  reception  of  his  principal 
nobility  and  commons,  who  were  then  assembled  to  debate 
upon  some  important  affairs  that  related  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province.  When  the  young  cavalier  appeared 
at  court,  Connor  sent  one  of  his  commanding  officers  to  en- 
quire who  he  was,  and  upon  what  business  he  came ;  but  the 
stranger  resolved  to  observe  the  commands  of  his  mother,  and 
refused  absolutely  to  give  him  satisfaction  upon  that  head, 
and  declared  that  his  name  was  not  of  much  importance,  but 
he  would  not  discover  it  to  the  stoutest  man  living.  The 
messenger,  whose  name  was  Cuinnire,  surprised  at  this  insolent 
answer,  returned  to  the  kin^,  and  related  what  had  happened. 
Congculionn  was  at  that  time  at  court,  and,  willing  to  be 
fully  satisfied  who  this  stranger  was,  desired  leave  to  go  to 
him,  saying  he  did  not  doubt  of  giving  the  king  a  good  ac- 
count of  him.  He  was  accordingly  sent,  with  a  full  commis- 
sion to  use  him  as  he  pleased,  and  to  force  him,  if  he  continued 
obstinate,  into  compliance  and  good  manners.  When  he 
came  he  demanded,  with  an  air  of  authority,  what  his 
name  was ;  but  the  stranger  would  by  no  means  give  him 
satisfaction,  which  so  enraged  his  father,  whose  passion  had 
overcome  his  reason,  that  he  struck  at  him  with  his  lance,  and 
a  most  desparate  combat  followed,  between  the  two  champions, 
the  father  and  the  son,  equally  brave  and  expert  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  arms.  They  fought  a  considerable  time 
with  doubtful  success ;  at  last  Congcullion,  unable  to  sustain 
the  force  of  his  son's  youthful  heart,  who  charged  him  briskly, 
was  obliged  to  give  way,  and,  notwithstanding  he  had  fought 
so  many  duels,  killed  many  renowned  swordsmen,  and  under- 
stood his  weapons  as  well  as  any  man  living,  and  had  courage 
to  use  them,  yet  he  engaged  with  a  young  hero  of  superior 
strength,  who  pressed  him  very  hard,  and  forced  him  to  take 
the  refuge  of  a  ford  to  defend  his  life.  He  was  perfectly 
distracted  with  his  repulse,  and,  forgetting  the  reason  of 
his  quarrel,  which  should  have  engaged  him  to  receive  the 
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atrangep  with  the  greatest  tenderneaa  and  honour,  he  called 
to  an  officer  that  helonged  to  him,  and  was  a  spectator  of  the 
comb;it,  to  give  him  the  spear,  called  in  the  Irish  lancuaa;!-' 
Gai  Builg,  with  which  he  was  sure  to  destroy  his  adversary, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  dispute.  His  friend,  whose  name  was 
Laoigh,  the  son  of  Righe  Gahhra,  finding  him  in  distress, 
and  close  pursued,  gave  him  the  weapon,  which  Couoiculionn 
instantly  threw  with  all  his  might,  and  pierced  the  unh)rtunate 
Conlaoch  through  the  body  :  which  decided  the  fortune  of 
the  combat,  for  the  young  hero  fell  dead  upon  the  spot  by  the 
hands  of  his  own  father. 

It  were  easy  to  enlarge  and  set  otF  this  history  with  numerous 
relations  of  adventures  of  this  nature,  between  the  most  re- 
nowned champions  of  those  warlike  ages.  I  could,  if  my 
bounds  would  allow  me,  give  an  account  of  the  death  of 
Congculionn,  who  was  slain  by  the  children  of  Cailetiu  ;  in 
what  manner  the  brave  Feardxa,  the  son  of  Domhnoin,  was 
killed  by  Congculionn,  and  how  the  seven  brothers,  who  were 
called  the  Maines,  and  were  the  sons  of  Oilioll  More,  and 
the  famous  Meidhbh,  queen  of  Conacht,  lost  their  lives. 
These,  and  many  more  transaetions,  that  relate  to  Cong- 
culionn, and  other  champions  of  those  times,  might  be  parti- 
cularly mentioned ;  but  volumes  would  not  contain  all  tlie 
military  exploits  of  the  Irish  heroes,  and  therefore  they  are 
not  to  be  expected  within  the  compass  of  this  history;  but 
whoever  desires  to  he  acquainted  witli  those  illustrious  events 
may,  if  he  understands  the  ancient  language  of  the  country, 
have  recourse  to  manuscripts,  that  are  now  preserved  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  whose  authority  was  never  yet 
questioned.  They  arc  of  easy  access  to  the  curious,  and  the 
antiquaries  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  communicaUiig  thera. 
The  books,  which  treat  of  the  actions  of  these  heroes,  are 
these,  Brislioch  Muighe  Muirtheimhne,  Oidcadh  na  gcur- 
ruidhe.  Tain  bo  Cuailgne,  Tain  bo  seayhamhain  deargruathar 
Chonuill  Cheamuig,  Peis  Eamhna  tain  bo  Fleidlils,  and  many 
others  upon  the  same  auhjeot. 

But  notwithstanding  the  bounds  set  to  this  history,  it 
will  be'Of  some  use  to  take  notice  of  the  death  of  a  most  dis- 
tinguished champion,  whose  fame  is  alive  to  this  day  among 
the  Irish,  his  name  was  Conrigh,  the  son  of  Dau-c  ;  and  what 
makes  it  proper  to  introduce  this  truisaction  at  this  time 
is,  because  this  valiant  hero  was  contemporary  with  Connor, 
king  of  Ulster,  and  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  warriors  of 
the  age.  The  mother  of  this  illustrious  person  of  Morann 
Manannach,  the  daughter  of  Ir,   the  sou  of  Virslghe,  and 
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Mitjbrto  Eochaidh  Eichbheoil ;  and  this  account  we  receiye 
jj^n  a  poet  of  great  antiquity,  in  the  following  manner  : 

The  virtuous  lady,  Moraim  Manannach, 
Daughter  of  valiant  Ir,  son  of  Vinsighe, 
Sister  to  Eochaidh  Eichbheoil, 
Was  mother  of  the  tnost  courageous  Conrigh, 
The  son  of  Daire. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  there  were  three  principal  tribes 
or  orders  of  knights,  or  renowned  champions  in  Ireland,  at 
that  time,  that  were  the  bravest  persons  of  the  age  they  lived 
in,  and  were  so  confessed  by  all  nations  abroad ;  for  their 
valour,  their  tallness,  and  the  proportion  of  their  bodies, 
were  made  the  wonder  of  all  foreign  countries,  and  their 
exploits  are  not  to  be  paralleled  in  history;  nor  was  the 
famed  Fionn,  of  Leinster,  abl^  to  enga^  any  of  them.  The 
first  tribe  of  these  warriors  was  called,  The  champions  of  the 
Red  Branch,  in  the  Irish  language,  Curridhe  na  Croibhe 
Ruadhe ;  and  these  were  under  the  command  of  Connor, 
king  of  Ulster.  The  second  order  was  those  who  had  the 
government  of  Jorrus  Domhnoinn,  in  Conacht ;  and  the 
master  of  these  knights  was  Oilioll  Fionn.  The  third  con- 
sisted of  a  select  family  of  hereditary  courage,  called  The 
children  of  Deaghdha,  who  were  under  the  authority  of  Con- 
righe,  the  son  of  Daire,  and  they  had  their  residence  in  the 
west  of  Munster.  These  tribes  were  the  most  celebrated 
heroes  of  those  times ;  and  they  were  never  to  be  overcome 
by  all  the  champions  of  the  world,  nor  could  they  be  con- 
Quered,  unless  they  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  by 
tnat  means  fell  by  each  other's  arms. 

A  PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  DEATH  OF 
CONRIGH,  THE  SON  OF  DAIRE. 

Notwithstanding  the  bravery  of  this  great  warrior,  his 
death  was  brought  about  in  this  manner,  as  the  genuine 
records  of  Ireland  particularly  mention.  It  happened  that 
the  champions  of  Craobh  Ruadh,  or  the  Red  Branch,  had 
intelligence  of  a  rich  island  near  the  coast  of  Scotland,  that 
abounded  with  gold,  silver,  jewels,  and  other  valuable  com- 
modities, which  they  resolved  to  attack  and  plunder,  and 
return  home  laden  with  spoils ;  and,  as  an  inducement  to 
sharpen  their  courage,  they  had  heard,  that  there  was  a  most 
beautiful  maiden  lady  in  the  island,  who  exceeded  all  the  women 
of  her  time,  the  daughter  of  the  governor  of  the  country,  and  her 
name  was  Blanaid.  Conrigh,  imderstanding  that  the  knights 
of  the  Red  Branch  were  going  upon  this  design,  and  had 
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made  themselves  ready  for  the  expedition,  liad  recourse  to 
hia  necromantic  art,  in  which  he  was  very  expert,  aiid  which 
waa  a  polite  study  in  those  times ;  and  by  tiie  assistance  of 
his  skill  he  trausformed  liim.'^ell'  iuto  a  disguised  shape,  so 
that  nobody  knew  him ;  and  under  this  cover  he  conveyed 
himself  on  shiplmard,  and  landed  with  them  upon  the  island. 
When  they  arrived,  they  found  the  Jnhabitiints  in  a  con- 
sternation, and  for  security,  and  to  prevent  gurprise,  the  go- 
vernor had  removed  hia  daughter,  and  her  jewels,  and  the 
most  yaluable  treasure  of  the  country,  into  a  strong  castle, 
well  fortified,  and  almost  impossible  to  be  stormed;  and 
what  added  to  the  diificuhy,  the  defenders  of  it  were  almost 
as  skilful  in  magic  as  the  besiegers,  and  summoned  all  their 
art  to  defend  the  castle.  There  were  severa]  attempts  made 
by  the  Irish  without,  but  with  no  success ;  and,  after  some 
fruitless  assaults,  they  began  to  despair  of  accomplishing 
their  design,  and  had  some  thoughts  of  quitting  the  island. 
But  Conrigb,  in  the  habit  of  a  mean  person,  in  a  grey  habit, 
whose  heart  was  fixed  on  the  young  lady,  conveyed  himself 
among  the  commanding  officers,  who  were  debating  the  mat- 
ter in  a  council  of  war ;  and  when  he  found  they  resolved  to 
break  up  the  siege,  boldly,  and  with  a  good  grace,  opposed 
tbiir  return  to  Ireland  before  they  had  token  tlie  castle ;  and 
engaged,  under  the  penalty  of  losing  his  life,  that,  if  he 
would  give  him  the  liberty  of  choosmg  one  of  the  jewels 
within  the  garrison,  he  would  soon  make  them  masters  of  it, 
and  they  might  plunder  it  at  their  pleasure.  Congculionn, 
who  was  the  Irish  general,  joyfully  accepted  the  proposal, 
and  promised  him  upon  his  honour,  he  should  have  his  choice 
of  the  plunder,  and  the  hherty  to  take  which  jewel  he  pleased. 
Upon  this  security  Conrigh  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
troops,  for  he  was  to  command  in  the  assault,  and,  advancing 
to  trie  walls  of  the  castle,  he  thought  it  rashness  to  depend 
wholly  upon  the  bravery  of  bis  forces,  and  tlierefore  made  use 

I  of  his  necromantic  art,  which  had  that  effect  as  to  stop  the 
motion  of  an  enchanted  wheel  that  was  placed  at  the  caatle 
gate  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  besiegers.  When  he  bad 
removed  this  difficulty,  he  forced  the  gate,  and  made  way  for 
the  whole  army,  who  entered,  and  put  ail  the  enclosed  islanders 
to  the  sword,  except  the  beautiful  Blanaid.  They  plundered 
the  fort  of  all  the  richoe  and  jewels  they  could  find,  and  with 
great  treasure  and  valuable  spoils,  they  returned  to  their 
.hip-  ---       '-- 
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hipping,  and  went  on  board  and  landed  in  Ireland. 
They  directed  their  way  towards  Eamhain,  and  when  they 
there  they  resolved  to  divide  the  prey  they  had  taken. 
Conrigh,  in  bis  grey  habit,  applied  himself  to  the  general  for 
2g 
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his  choice  of  what  jewel  he  pleased,  which  he  obliged  himself 
upon  honour  to  allow  him.  Conffculionn  made  no  objection  ; 
and  Conrigh  immediately  took  the  young  lady  by  the  hand, 
and  said,  this  is  the  jewel  I  choose  as  a  reward  for  all  my' 
services.  The  general,  who  had  depended  upon  her  for  him- 
self, resolved  to  sacrifice  his  honour  to  his  loye ;  and,  forcing 
the  lady  from  him,  told  him  he  had  deceived  him  by  the  man- 
ner of  his  expression,  and  that  he  would  stand  by  the  contract 
only  in  the  sense  he  understood  it,  which  was,  that  he  might 
choose  which  of  the  precious  stones  he  would,  and  that  he 
might  do  if  he  pleased ;  but  he  would  not  deliver  up  the  lady, 
neither  did  the  laws  of  honour  oblige  him  to  it.  Tnis  answer 
surprised  Conrigh,  who  upbraided  the  general  with  the  breach 
of  his  word,  and  resolved  upon  the  first  opportunity  to  seize 
her,  and  to  convey  her  out  of  his  reach  ;  and  he  found  means 
to  effect  this  in  a  short  time,  for  though  he  was  not  able  to 
accomplish  it  by  force,  yet  his  magical  art  never  failed  him, 
and  by  enchantment  he  stole  away  the  damsel  unperceived, 
and  carried  her  off.  Congculionn  soon  perceived  his  fair 
plunder  gone  ;  and  the  man  in  the  grey  habit  being  missing 
at  the  same  time,  he  began  to  suspect  that  Conrigh,  the  son 
of  Daire,  made  use  of  that  disguise  to  steal  her  away,  and 
instantly  ordered  messengers  every  way  to  pursue  them  ;  and 
he  himself,  by  ffood  fortune,  set  out  towards  Munster,  and 
overtook  Conrigh  at  Solochoid.  He  commanded  him  to  give 
up  the  lady ;  but  Conrigh  had  more  gallantry  than  to  comply, 
and  told  him,  that  they  would  decide  their  pretensions  in 
single  combat,  and  the  victor  should  claim  the  lady  as  his 
prize.  Congculionn  accepted  of  the  challenge  ;  and  the 
rivals  fought  desperately,  and  the  victory  was  a  long  time 
doubtful,  but  Conrigh  proved  the  happy  man,  and  overcame 
the  general,  whom  he  used  in  an  ignominious,  and,  were  it 
not  the  custom  of  the  country,  in  an  ungenerous  manner ;  for 
he  tied  him  neck  and  heels,  and,  what  was  the  greatest  testi- 
mony of  disgrace,  he  cut  off  his  hair  with  his  sword,  and  left 
him  in  a  very  deplorable  condition.  When  he  had  secured 
his  rival,  and  exposed  him  to  all  imaginable  shame,  he  pur- 
sued his  journey,  and  came  with  his  fair  jewel  into  the  west 
of  Munster. 

He  had  no  sooner  left  the  place  of  combat,  but  Laoigh, 
the  son  of  Riogh  an  Gabhra,  a  servant  to  Congculionn,  came 
Up  to  his  master,  and,  when  he  had  unbound  him,  took  care 
of  his  wounds,  and  they  retired  with  all  possible  expedition 
into  the  wilderness  of  Ulster,  near  a  place  called  Beanaibh 
Boirche  ;  and  in  this  solitude  the  disgraced  general,  attended 
with  his  man,  continued  for  the  space  of  a  year  ;  in  which 
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time  they  Dever  appeared  in  public,  but  lived  privatelv,  and 
concealed  themselves  from  the  knowledge  of  the  inliabitants. 
And  the  reason  of  this  resolution  was,  because  it  was  a  sign 
of  cowardice,  and  the  most  infamous  Bcandai  to  a  champion, 
ora  professed  soldier,  to  be  without  his  hair.  When  the  year 
was  expired,  Congculionn,  as  be  wandered  about,  came  to 
the  top  of  Binii  Boirche,  and,  looking  about  him,  he  observed 
a  great  flight  of  large  black  birds,  flying  from  the  north  sea, 
and  landing  upon  the  shore.  He  immediately  advanced  to- 
wards them,  and  with  an  engine  called  Taithbheini,  he  pursued 
them  incessantly  day  and  night,  and  killed  a  bird  of  them  in 
every  county  of  the  kingdom,  till  he  came  to  Srabh  Broinn, 
in  the  west  of  Munster. 

In  his  return  he  was  surprbed  with  the  sight  of  the  beau- 
tiful Blanaid,  near  the  bank  of  Fionnglaise,  a  river  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  where  Conrigh  had  a  noble  seat,  and  lived 
in  great  state  and  magnilicencc.  Congculionn  addressed 
himself  to  her,  and  she  immediately  knew  him ;  and,  after 
they  had  conversed  for  a  short  time,  the  lady  could  not  for- 
bear confessing  she  loved  him  above  all  men  living,  and 
intrcated  him  to  believe  it  was  against  her  consent  she  was 
divorced  from  him ;  and  therefore  desired  that,  about  the 
next  Allhallow-tide,  he  would  come  with  an  armed  force,  and 
deliver  her  from  the  tyranny  of  a  man  whom  she  hated,  and 
she  would  take  care  that  Conrigh  should  have  no  guards 
about  him  to  oppose  the  design,  which  she  was  confident,  if 
he  had  but  the  courage  to  attempt,  she  could  assure  him  of 
success.  ,  Congculionn  gallantly  promised  that  he  should  he 

Erepared  for  the  adventure  by  that  time,  and  depended  upon 
er  management  for  the  happy  issue  of  it,  and  with  the  most 
endearing  expressions  on  both  sidtfs  they  took  their  leave. 
He  (Erectly  went  to  the  court  of  Connor,  king  of  Ulster,  to 
whom  be  communicated  the  engagements  he  was  under  to 
the  lady,  and  intreated  that  he  would  supply  him  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  troops  for  the  purpose.  The  king  ap- 
proved of  his  design,  and  promised  bim  all  suitable  assistance 
and  protection. 

In  the  mean  time  Blanaid,  the  better  to  carry  on  the 
intrigue,  and  make  it  safe  for  her  lover,  advised  Conrigh,  over 
whom  she  had  great  Influence,  to  erect  a  stately  palace  for 
his  residence,  that  should  exceed  ail  the  buddmgs  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  to  make  it  more  noble,  and  the  better  to  pro- 
vide materials,  she  thought  it  not  improper,  since  he  was  in 
peace  with  his  neighbours,  to  employ  his  soldiery,  who  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Clana  Deagha,  to  gather  all 
the  stones  of  a  larger  size,  that  stood  upright,   for  the  foun- 
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dation  of  the  building,  with  desi^  that  all  the  experienced 
warriorsy  that  belonged  to  Conrign,  should  be  dispersed  over 
the  kingdom,  at  the  time  that  Congculionn  promised  t6 
relive  her  and  carry  her  off.  The  unfortunate  husband, 
deceired  by  this  stratagem,  complied,  and  ^ave  immediate 
orders,  that  all  his  forces  should  scatter  themselves  over  the 
country,  to  collect  stones  for  the  fabrick ;  and  his  commands 
were  obeyed,  for  he  did  not  reserve  so  much  as  a  troop  to 
guard  his  person,  or  to  employ  upon  any  emergencies  of  the 
government. 

The  news  that  Conrigh  had  sent  away  his  army  was  soon 
conveyed  to  Congculionn,  who  thought  this  time  the  most 
proper  to  execute  hia  purpose,  especially  since  the  forces 
made  up  of  the  Clana  Deagha  were  likewise  removed ;  for 
these  made  up  a  formidable  band,  and  were  some  of  the 
bravest  soldiers  in  the  world.  He  accordingly  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  resolute  body  of  troops,  that  were  given  him 
by  Connor,  king  of  Ulster,  and  began  his  march.  He  soon 
arrived  near  the  seat  of  Conrigh,  and  privately  lodged  his 
men  in  a  thick  wood  near  the  palace.  His  first  business  was, 
to  despatch  a  messenger  to  Blanaid,  to  notify  his  arrival  with 
a  sufficient  force  to  carry  her  off,  which  he  would  attempt  in 
whatever  manner  she  proposed.  The  lady  was  transported 
with  the  news,  and  sent  him  word,  that  she  would  take  care 
Conrigh  should  be  unable  to  make  opposition,  for  she  would 
steal  his  sword ;  and  that  he  should  mow  what  time  was  the 
most  proper  to  attack  the  palace  by  this  sign  :  there  was  a 
brook,  which  ran  from  the  seat  where  Conrigh  lived,  through 
the  wood  where  Congculionn  had  encamped ;  into  this  rivulet 
she  proposed  to  pom*  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  sufficient  to 
discolour  the  stream,  and  Congculionn  was  to  observe  when 
the  water  ran  white,  and  immediately  to  draw  out  his  men 
and  break  into  the  castle.  The  messenger  returned,  and  the 
general,  strictly  observing  the  directions,  discovered  the 
brook  to  be  white  with  miS^,  when,  sallying  out,  he  forced 
his  way  into  the  palace  without  opposition,  and  slew  Conrigh, 
who  had  not  so  much  as  a  sword  for  his  defence,  otherwise  he 
would  have  sold  his  life  dearly.  Blanaid  threw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  the  conqueror,  who  carried  her  away  with  him 
into  Ulster.  The  rivulet  obtained  its  name  from  this  me- 
morable transaction ;  and,  from  the  whiteness  of  the  water, 
occasioned  by  the  milk,  was  called  Fionnglaise  ;  for  the  word 
Fionn,  in  the  Irish  language,  signifies  white,  and  Glaise  is 
the  same  with  the  word  brook,  and  by  joining  both  words 
they  form  Fionnglaise. 

put  the  perfidious  Blanaid  did  not  long  survive  her  trca* 
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diery ;  for  the  unhappy  Conrigh  retained  a  poet  in  his  court, 
whose  name  waa  Feircheirtne,  who  pursued  the  conqueror 
and  his  mistress  into  Ulster,  resolving  to  sacrifice  the  base 
woman  to  the  ghost  of  his  murdered  master.  When  he  ar- 
rived he  found  Congculionn  and  Blanaid,  with  many  of  the 
principal  nobiUtr,  attending  upon  Connor,  the  king  of  that 
pro\"ince,  who  diverted  himself  by  walking  upon  the  top  of  a 
very  steep  rock,  called  in  the  Irish  language  Rinchin  Beara. 
The  poet,  watching  his  opportunity,  observed  Blanaid 
standing  upon  the  very  edge  ol  the  cliff,  and  addressing  him- 
self, as  if  he  made  his  compliment  to  her,  he  seized  upon  her 
violently,  with  all  his  force,  and,  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  he 
threw  himself  headlong  with  her,  down  the  precipice,  and 
they  were  both  dashed  to  pieces. 

I  shall  DO  longer  interrupt  the  connexion  of  this  history, 
by  relating  the  heroic  exploits  and  achievements  of  the 
ancient  worthies  of  Ireland  ;  but  so  much  was  thought  proper 
to  be  observed,  as  a  specimen  of  the  bravery  of  those  ancient 
champions,  and  to  convince  posterity,  that  the  ancestors  of 
the  genuine  Irish  were  a  warfike  and  generous  people,  and 
deserve  to  have  their  names  and  their  actions  recorded  for 
their  own  honour,  and  for  the  example  and  improvement  of 
future  ages.  I  shall  now  proceed  regularly  to  tne  successive 
reigns  of  the  Irish  monarchs. 

Eochaidb,  who  had  the  surname  of  Aireamh,  suc- 
A.  M.  ceeded  in  the  throne.  This  prince  was  the  son  of 
3^52.  Fin,  eon  of  Finloga,  son  of  Koighnein  Ruadh,  son  of 
Easamuin  Eamhna,  son  of  Blathachta,  son  of  Labhra 
Lore,  a  descendant  from  the  royal  line  of  Heremon,  and 
governed  the  island  twelve  years.  lie  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Eochaidii  Aireamh,  because  it  was  he  that  first 
mtrodueed  the  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in  graves  dug 
witliin  the  earth;  for  the  Irish  word  Aireamh  sigidfiea' a 
grave.  The  Milesians,  and  their  posterity,  before  the  reign 
of  this  monarch,  were  used  to  cover  their  dead  by  raising 
great  heaps  of  stones  over  their  bodies,  which  practice  this 

ftrince  abolished,  as  not  so  decent  and  secure.  He  lost  his 
ife  by  Siodhmall,  at  Frearahain  Tcabhtha. 

Eidersgeoil  was  bis  successor.  He  was  the  son  of 
3964.  Eogan,  son  of  OilioU,  son  of  Jar,  son  of  Deagha,  son 
of  Suin,  son  of  Roisin,  son  of  Trein,  son  of  Rothrein, 
son  of  Airindil,  son  of  Maide,  son  of  Forga,  son  of  Fearad- 
hach,  son  of  OilioUa  Euron.  son  of  Fiacha  Fearmara,  son  of 
Aongus  Tuirmbeach,  son  of  Eoehaidh  Foitleathan,  of  the 
posterity  of  Heremon.  and  wore  the  crown  six  years,  Ijut  was 
killed  by  Nuaghadh  Ncacht,  at  Aillin. 
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A.  M.         Nuaghadh  Neacht  was  the  succeeding  monarch. 
3970.    He  was  the  son  of  Seadna  Siothbach,  son  of  Lughaidh 

Loitfin,  son  of  Breasal  Breac,  son  of  Fiachrdh  Fiorbric, 
son  of  Oiliolla  Glas,  son  of  Fearaidhach  Foglas,  son  of  Nna- 
ghatt  FoUamhain,  son  of  Alloid,  son  of  Art,  son  of  Criomh- 
than  Cosgrach,  son  of  Fearaidhach  Fionn,  son  of  Breasal 
Breagamhuin,  son  of  Aongus  Gailine,  descended  from  the 
line  of  Heremon,  and  reigned  but  half  a  year.  He  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Nuaghadh  Neacht,  from  the  Latin  word  Nix, 
wnich  signifies  snow ;  for  his  skin  was  so  exceeding  white  as 
to  be  compared  to  the  driven  snow.  This  prince  fell  by  the 
sword  of  (Jonaire,  the  son  of  Eidersgeoil. 

Conmre,  who  was  sumamed  the  Great,  seized  upon 
3970.     the  government.     He  was  the  son  of  Eidersgeoil,  son 

of  Eogan,  son  of  Oiliolla,  descended  from  the  line  of 
Heremon,  and  filled  the  throne  thirty  years,  or  if  we  believe 
another  computation,  he  reigned  seventy  years.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  from  this  monarch  the  noble  families  of 
the  Earnighs,  in  Munster,  and  of  the  Dailriadhs,  in  Scotland, 
descended.  The  Earnighs  first  went  into  Munster  in  the 
time  of  Duach  Dalta  Deaghadh ;  and  the  occasion  of  their 
settling  there,  as  the  ancient  poet  Cormac  Mac  Cuillenan 
records,  in  his  Psalter  of  Cashel,  was  the  superior  force  of 
the  Clana  Rughraidhe,  of  the  posterity  of  Ir,  the  son  of 
Milesius,  who  expelled  them  out  of  their  former  possessions, 
and  routed  them  m  eight  several  engagements,  which  forced 
them  to  fly  for  refuge  into  Munster,  where  they  became 
powerful  and  got  large  estates  ;  and  they  flourished  in  this 
province,  from  the  time  of  Duach  Dalta  Deaghadh  to  the  reign 
of  Mogha  Nuagat,  insomuch  that  they  were  obliged  to  extend 
their  settlements  ;  and  in  process  of  time  they  spread  them- 
selves westwards  of  Ivcrahagh,  and  from  thence  to  the  western 
islands  in  Munster,  as  the  history  of  that  province  particularly 
mentions.  This  tribe  arrived  to  so  great  authority,  as  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  command  of  the  whole  country,  which 
they  governed  till  the  reign  of  Mogha  Nuagat,  by  whom  they 
were  expelled,  and  forced  to  seek  for  new  habitations. 
Conaire,  the  monarch  of  Ireland,  was  deprived  of  his  crown 
and  life  by  Aingeal  Caol,  son  of  the  king  of  Wales. 

Lughaidh   Riabhdearg  filled  the  throne.     He  was 
4000.     the  son  of  Fineamhnas,  son  of  Eochaidh  Feidhlioch, 

son  of  Fian,  son  of  Finlogha,  descended  from  the 
royal  line  of  Heremon,  and  reigned  over  the  kingdom  twonty 
years.  This  monarch  entered  into  alliance  with  the  king 
of  Denmark,  whose  daughter,  Dearborguill,  he  obtained  for 
his  wife.     He  received  the  title  of  Lughaidh  Riabhdearg, 
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on  the  account  of  two  red  circles,  one  of  which  cncompasaed 
his  neck,  the  other  surrounded  his  body.  Upon  aome 
discontent,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  by  falling  tipon 
his  sword.  There  is  an  account  to  be  met  with  in  some  of 
the  Irish  chronicles,  that  this  prince  was  begot  by  three 
brothers,  'by  committing  incest  with  their  own  sister,  when 
they  were  intoxicated  with  wine ;  the  brothers  and  the  sister, 
as  the  same  authority  asserts,  were  the  children  of  Eochaidh 
Feidhlioch,  one  of  the  kinas  of  Ireland. 

Connor  Abhradhruadh  succeeded  in  the  govem- 
A.  M.  ment.  He  was  the  son  of  Feargua  Fairge,  son  of 
4020.     Nuaghadh   Neacht,  son  of   Seadlina  Siothbfaaic,  a 

prince  ofthe  posterity  ofHeremon,  and  wore  the  crown 
but  one  year.  The  reason  why  he  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Abhradhruadh  was,  because  the  hair  of  his  eye- 
brows was  red ;  for  the  Irish  word  Abhradhruadh  signifiea 
red  eye-brows. 

Criomhthan  Niadhnar  was  his  successor.  He  was 
4020.     the  son  of  Lnghaidh   Riabhdearg,  descended  from 

the  line  of  Heremon,  and  reigned  monarch  of  the 
island  sixteen  years.  He  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Criomhthan  Niadhnar,  because  he  was  one  ofthe  bravest  and 
most  victorious  champions  of  the  age  he  lived  in ;  for  in  the 
Irish  language  the  word  Niadh  signifies  a  bold  hero.  It  was 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  this  prince  that  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  was  bom.  The  death  of 
Criomhthan  Niadhnar  was  occasioned  by  an  unfortunate  fall 
from  his  horse. 

Fearaidhach  Fionfachtnach  obtained  the  govem- 
A.  D.  ment.  He  was  the  Son  of  Criomhthan  Niadhnar,  son 
4.  of  Lnghaidh  RIabhdearg,  ofthe  posterity  ofthe  line 
of  Heremon,  and  he  reigned  twenty  years.  His 
mother  was  Nar  Tath  Chaoch,  daughter  of  Laoch,  son  of 
Daire,  who  lived  in  the  land  of  the  Picts,  or  Scotland.  He 
waa  distinguished  by  the  lionourable  title  of  Fearaidhach 
Fionfachtnach,  because  he  was  a  prince  of  strict  justice,  and 
•governed  his  subjects  with  equity  and  moderation  all  his 
reign ;  for  the  Irish  word  Fachtnach  signifies  just  and  equi- 
table ;  and  be  bad  the  most  lawful  claim  to  that  title,  for  a 
monarch  of  more  integrity  and  virtue  never  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  Ireland.  In  the  reign  of  this  prince  it  was,  that 
Moran,  the  son  of  Maoin,  lived,  and  was  the  chief  justice  of 
the  kingdom.  He  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  just 
judge ;  and  he  was  the  first  that  wore  the  wonderful  collar, 
c^ed,  in  the  Irish  language,  Jadh  Morab.  This  collar  was 
attended  with  a  most  surprising  virtue ;  for  if  it  was  tied 
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about  the  neck  of  a  wicked  judge,  who  intended  to  pronounce 
fedse  judgment,  it  would  immediately  shrink,  and  contract 
,-^  itself  close,  and  almost  stop  the  breath ;  but  if  the  person 

^  that  wore  it  changed  his  resolution,  and  resolved  sincerely  to, 

be  just  in  his  sentence,  it  would  instantly  enlarge  itself,  and 
hang  loose  about  the  neck.  This  miraculous  collar  was  also 
used  to  prove  the  integrity  of  the  witnesses  who  were  to  give 
evidence  in  the  co^  of  judicature  ;  and  if  it  were  tied  about 
the  neck  of  a  person  who  designed  to  give  a  false  testimony, 
it  would  wonderfully  shrink  close,  and  extort  the  truth,  or 
continue  contracting  itself  till  it  had  throttled  him.  And 
from  this  practice  arose  the  custom,  in  the  judicatories  of  the 
kingdom,  for  the  judge,  when  he  suspected  the  veracity  of  the 
witness,  and  proposed  to  terrify  him  to  give  true  evidence, 
to  charge  him  solemnly  to  speak  the  truth,  for  his  life 
was  in  danger  if  he  falsified,  because  the  fatal  collar,  the 
Jadh  Morain,  was  about  bis  neck,  and  would  inexorably  pro- 
ceed to  execution.  *  This  Fearadaich  Fionfachtnach  died  a 
natural  death  at  liiatrjm. 

Fiacbadh  Fion,  from  whom  descended  lineally  the 
▲•  D.     Dail  Fiathach,  was  the  succeeding  monarch.    *He  was 

24.     the  son  of  Daire,  the  son  of  Dluthig,  son  of  Deitsin, 

son  of  £ochaidh,  son  of  Suin,  son  of  Rosin,  derived 

from  the  princely  stock  of  Heremon.     He  sat  upon  the  throne^ 

three  years,  ana  fell  by  the  sword  of  Fiacbadh  Fionoluidh. 

Fiacbadh  Fionoluidh  was  his  successor.     He  was 

27.  the  son  of  Fearaidhach  Fionfachtnach,  descended  from 
the  posterity  of  Heremon,  and  governed  the  kingdom 
twenty-seven  years.  He  was  called  the  prince  of  the  white 
cows ;  and  the  reason  of  this  distinction  was,  because  all  the 
time  of  his  reign  the  greatest  number  of  the  cows  were  white 
over  all  the  kingdom^;  this  gave  him  the  name  of  Fionoluidh  ; 
for  the  word  Fionoluidh,  in  the  Irish  language,  signifies  white 
cows,  Fionn  is  the  same  as  white,  and  Oluidh  is  m  the  Eng- 
lish a  cow.  It  must  be  observed  in  this  place,  that  the 
Chronicle  of  Stow  asserts,  that  the  Scots  had  possessed 
themselves  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in  the  year  of  our  • 
redemption  73,  which  was  before  Carbre  lliada  was  bom. 
This  Fiacbadh  was  murdered  by  the  plebeians  of  Ireland, 
called  Aitheach  Tuatha. 

Cairbre  Cinncait  filled  the  throne.      He  was  the 

64.      son  of  Dubbthaig,  son  of  Rughraidhe,  son  of  Dioc- 

huin,  son  of  Tait,  son  of  Luignre,  son  of  Oiris,  son 

of  Eamduilbh,  son  of  Rionoil,  son  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 

who  came  into  Ireland  with  Labhra  Loingseach,  to  the  fort 

of  Tuama  Teanbhoith ;  and  he  sat  upon  the  throne  five  years. 
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He  was,  as  some  of  tlie  chronicles  assort,  deecended  from  the 
posterity  of  the  Firboi^s,  ami  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Cairbrc  Cinncait,  because  his  ears  were  of  an  uncommon 
shape,  and  resembled  the  ears  of  a  cat.  This  prince  fixed 
himself  in  the  government  by  one  of  the  most  barbarous  acta 
of  treason  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  history.  The  manner 
was  thus. 

There  was  a  conspiracy  formed  by  the  common  people  of 
the  kingdom,  the  ordinary  mechanics,  and  meanest  of  the 

Eiebeiana,  to  dethrone  the  reigning  monarch,  to  murder  the  no- 
ility  and  gentry,  and  by  that  means  to  seize  upon  the 
government.  To  accomphsh  their  design,  which  was  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  they  resolved  to  provide  a  most 
magnificent  entertainment,  and  to  invite  the  king,  the  petty 
princes,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom,  to  the 
feast,  that  was  to  be  celebrated  at  a  place  called  Magh  Cm, 
in  the  province  of  Conacht.  This  feast  was  three  years  in 
making  ready,  for  they  could  not  furnish  suitable  provision 
for  so  numerous  an  assembly  in  less  time ;  and  within  that 
space  the  conspirators  reserved  and  laid  up  the  third  part  of 
their  corn,  and  other  necessaries,  to  furnish  the  entertainment. 
When  every  thing  was  thus  prepared,  with  great  state  and 
iilentv,  the  king  and  princes,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
island  were  invited,  and  fatally  accepted  the  invitation,  to 
their  own  ruin.  The  principal  guest  was  Fiachadh  Fiono- 
luidh,  the  monarch  of  Ireland,  who  brought  hia  queen  with 
him,  her  name  was  Eithnc,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Scotland; 
the  second  in  quality  was  Feidh,  son  of  Fidheigh  Cbaoich, 
king  of  Munster,  who  had  his  wife  with  him,  whose  name  was 
Beartha,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Wales ;  the  third  was 
Breasal,  the  son  of  Firb,  king  of  Ulster,  his  wife  likewise 
was  present  at  the  entcrtiunment,  and  her  name  was  Aine, 
daugnter  of  the  king  of  England.  These  princes  were  at- 
tended with  a  numerous  and  splendid  retinue,  which  consisted 
of  the  prime  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom. 

There  were  three  persons  particularly,  who  were  the  ring- 
leaders, and  principally  directed  this  conspiracy ;  their  names 
were  Monarch,  Buan,  and  Cairbre  Cinncait,  that  usunied 
the  government  of  Ireland,  who  was  the  chief  traitor,  and  by 
his  wicked  pohcy  contrived  the  entertainment.  The  feast 
continued  for  the  space  of  nine  days,  in  great  splendor,  and 
when  that  time  was  expired,  the  plebeians,  and  the  vilest 
scum  of  the  people,  led  on  bv  their  generals,  fell  suddenly 
upon  the  royal  guests,  the  nobility,  and  all  the  company,  and 
put  them  to  the  sword,  without  distinction,  except  the  three 
queens,  who  by  good  providence  were  all  big  with  cliild,  and 
2  H 
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moved  the  compassion  of  the  traitors :  but  they  resolved  not 
to  trust  long  to  their  mercy*  for  upon  the  first  opportunity 
^  they  made  their  escape,  and  landed  safely  in  Scotland.    Here 

they  fell  in  travail,  and  each  of  them  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
whose  names  were  Tuathal  Teachtmar,  Tiobruide,  Tirioch, 
and  Corbulan. 

These  confusions  so  distressed  the  people,  that  they  were 
reduced  to  the  utmost  extremities,  and  to  a  state  of  despon- 
dency :  they  had  no  encouragement  to  follow  their  busmess 
and  occupations  ;  the  fields  lay  unmanured,  and  a  most  des- 
perate famine  followed.  These  were  the  effects  of  the  usur- 
Jation,  which  at  last  opened  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
egan  to  enquire  after  the  young  princes,  and  resolved  to 
riestore  them  to  their  just  rignts.  When  they  had  intelligence 
that  they  were  in  Scotland,  they  invited  them  in  the  most 
submissive  manner  to  return  to  their  country,  and  deliver 
their  subjects  out  of  the  hands  of  those  tyrants,  who  had 
oppressed  them  for  many  years  ;  and  they  promised  to  vindi- 
cate their  titles,  and  put  them  in  possession  of  their  crowns. 
The  princes,  unwilling  to  rely  wholly  upon  the  loyal  tenders  of 
the  unsteady  populace,  would  not  accept  of  the  invitation,  un- 
less they  would  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  con- 
tinue in  their  obedience,  which  they  willingly  submitted  to  ; 
and  accordingly  the  exiled  kings  returned  into  Ireland,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  general  acclamations  of  t;he  people, 
the  tyrants  were  destroyedj  the  country  was  restored  to  its 
former  state  of  plenty  and  happiness,  and  a  final  end  put  to 
usurpation. 

Since  we  are  relating  the  lives  of  the  ancient  monarchs,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  obviate  an  objection  that  might  be 
offered,  concerning  the  genealogy  of  tnese  princes ;  for  if  it 
should  be  thought  surpi^ing,  thai  the  Irish  writers  of  late 
ages  deduce  the  descent  of  the  king^,  either  from  the  sons  of 
Milesius,  or  from  Lughaidh,  the  son  of  Ith  ;  and  likewise  if 
it  should  seem  unaccountable,  that  the  principal  families  of 
Ireland  to  this  day  derive  their  original  from  some  of  the 
branches  of  the  Milesian  line,  without  owning  themselves  to 
be  the  descendants  of  any  officer  or  other  solmer,  who  came 
over  in  this  expedition,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  left  a  pos- 
terity behind  them.  In  answer  to  these  difficulties,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  ancient  records  of  the  kingdom,  particu- 
larly the  books  that  treat  of  the  reigns  and  conquests  of  the 
kings,  take  express  notice  of  the  rum  and  extirpation  of  the 
posterity  of  tne  Milesian  sol^ery ;  for  in  process  of  time 
they  degenerated  into  a  barbarous  and  rebellious  race  of  men, 
and  used  their  princes  in  the  most  seditious  and  inhuman 
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manner  ;  for  which  turbulent  and  disloyal  practices  the  mon- 
archa  by  degrees  weeded  them  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  those 
few  that  remained,  were  so  vile  and  infamous,  that  the  anti- 
quaries never  preserved  their  genealogies,  hut  passed  them 
over  in  oblivion,  as  a  reproach  and  scandal  to  the  Irish  nation. 
But  to  return  to  our  history. 

Elim  obtained  the  government  of  the  island.  He 
A.  D.  was  the  son  of  Conragb,  son  of  Rughruidhe,  son  of 
59.  Sitbrighe,  son  of  Dubh,  son  of  Fomhoir,  of  the  royal 
line  of  Ir,  the  son  of  Mileslus,  kin<<;  of  Spain,  and 
reigned  twenty  years,  but  was  at  length  slain  by  Tuathal 
Teachtmhar,  at  the  battle  of  Aicble. 

Tuathai  Teachtmhar  was  his  successor.     He  was 

79.     the  son  of  Fiaehadh  Fionoluldh,  son  of  Fearaidhaeh 

Fionfachtnach,  son  of  Criomhthan  Niadhnar,  of  the 

posterity  of  Heremon,  and  filled  the  throne  thirty  years.     He 

'  red  the  name  of  Tnatbal  Teachtmhar  from  the  state  of 
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plenty  and  public  prosperity  which  he  settled  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  by  succeeding  in  the  government ;  for  the  word 
Teachtmhar,  in  the  Irish  language,  signiSes  fVuitfulness  and 
prosperity.  This  Tuathal  TeacLtmhar  was  the  only  child 
of  Fiaehadh  Fionoluidh,  and  his  mother  was  big  with  child 
of  him  when  she  was  forced  to  fly  into  Scotland,  some  time 
after  the  bloody  massacre  of  Magh  Cru,  in  Conacbt,  when 
the  plebeians  rebelled,  and,  bymurdering  the  reigning  princes, 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom,  seized  upon  the 
government.  The  mother  of  this  monarch  took  great  care 
of  his  education,  and  brought  bim  up  suitable  to  his  quality, 
till  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  It  has  been  observed 
before,  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  suffered  great  calamities 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  usurpers,  and  was  particularly  dis- 
tressed by  a  sore  and  long  famine :  these  miseries  at  length 
roused  up  the  spirits  of  the  people,  who  applied  themselves 
to  their  learned  druids  and  soothsayers  to  know  the  cause  of 
their  misfortunes,  and  what  remedy  would  be  effectual  to 
redress  thenh  The  priests  had  recourse  to  their  art,  and 
upon  consultation  they  found  that  the  cause  of  all  their  afHic- 

Itions  was  the  barbarous  murder  of  the  kings,  the  nobility, 
and  gentry,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  lawful  heirs  j  and  there- 
fore they  told  the  pteoeians,  that  nothing  could  atone  to 
heaven  for  their  disloyalty  and  barbarities,  and  remove  the 
famine  out  of  the  land,  but  a  resolution  to  return  to  their 
allegiance,  to  recAl  their  exiled  monarch,  and  to  establish 
him  upon  the  tlu-one  of  his  ancestors,  which  was  the  tmly 
method  to  recover  the  state  out  of  confusion,  and  settle  the 
tranquillity  of  the  nation.    The  plebeians,  reduced  to  the  last 
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extlremity  by  want,  were  pleosed  with  this  answer,  and  find- 
ing upon  enquiry  that  Fiachadh  Fionoluidh  had  a  son  in 
Scotland,  whose  name  was  Tuathal,  they  consulted  together 
to  send  messengers  to  Scotland,  with  a  tender  of  their  loyalty, 
and  an  offer  to  fix  the  injured  king  upon  the  throne  of  his 
progenitors. 

And  to  favour  the  restoration  of  this  young  prince,  there 
were  some  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  remaining  in  the  coun- 
try, who  had  the  fortune  not  to  be  present  at  the  entertain- 
ment when  the  massacre  was  committed.  These  were  upon 
aU  occasions  promoting  the  interest  of  Tuathal  Teachtmhar, 
and  disposing  the  people  to  insist  upon  his  return :  the  chief 
of  them  was  Clanouin  Deasuig,  out  of  Leinster. 

But  there  were  two  gentlemen,  Fiachadh  Caisin,  and 
Fionmal,  his  cousin,  who  signally  distinguished  themselves, 
in  these  dangerous  times,  against  the  party  of  the  usurpers ; 
for  they  nui^  five  hundred  resolute  men,  and,  when  they 
were  well  armed  and  disciplined,  they  ranged  about  the 
tsonntry,  spoiling  and  killing  the  plebeian  rebels  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  which  was  a  ^eat  support  to  the  royal 
cause,  and  by  degrees  so  dispirited  the  malcontents,  tnat 
they  began  to  long  for  a  change  of  government,  and  passion- 
atdlv  desired  a  revolution*  ^ 

The  messengers  of  the  people  arriving  in  Scotland,  de- 
livered their  credentials  to  Tuathal  Teachtmhar,  who,  being 
informed  of  the  deplorable  state  of  his  oppressed  country, 
resolved  to  attempt  a  recovery  of  his  right,  and  abolish  tne 
tyranny  of  the  usurpers.  Accordingly  he  went  on  board  with 
all  possible  expedition,  and,  taking  his  mother  with  him,  who 
was  Eithne,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  a 
strong  body  of  old  experienced  soldiers,  landed  safely  at 
Jorrus  Domhrionn.  Here  he  met  with  the  loyal  party  of 
forces,  headed  by  the  brave  Fiachadh  Caisin,  who  were  plun- 
dering and  destroying  the  country  of  the  rebels  with  fire  and 
sword,  and,  joining  with  their  troops,  directed  his  march  to 
Tara,  where  he  found  the  principal  men  of  the  kingdom 
assembled  in  his  favour,  who  received  him  with  joyful  accla- 
mations, and  in  a  solemn  and  magnificent  manner  proclaimed 
Tuathal  king  of  Ireland. 

Elim,  the  son  of  «Conragh,  had  then  possessed  himself  of 
the  government  of  Ireland,  being  an  elective  king,  chosen  by 
the  sufirage  of  the  plebeians,  alter  the  death  of  Cairbre  Cinn- 
oait.  The  usurper,  alarmed  at  these  proceedings,  })repared 
for  defence,  and  having  raised  what  power  the  exigency  of 
the  time  would  permit,  marched,  with  what  forces  he  had, 
gainst  Tuathal,  and  gave  him  battle  at  Aichle,  where  hia 
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new  raiecd  army  wae  soon  broken  and  defeated,  and  he  him- 
self slain.  This  success  so  animated  the  royal  party,  that 
they  pursued  their  victory,  and  fell  upon  the  pk'heiaTis,  and 
routed  them  in  all  parts  nf  the  kingdom.  But  this  was  not 
accomplished  without  great  difficulty,  for  tlie  rebels  had  made 
themselves  strong  by  a  possession  of  twentv-five  years,  and 
tried  their  fortune  in  several  engagements  before  they  were 
absolutely  (|ue!led,  but  at  length,  by  the  superior  bravery  of 
Tuathal's  troops,  they  were  raduced;  for  they  were  defeated 
in  twenty-five  battles  in  Leinster,  in  twenty-five  battles  in 
Conacht,  and  in  twenty-five  battles  in  Munster. 

Tuatliiil,  by  these  repeated  victories,  put  an  end  to  the 
usurpation,  redeemed  tbe  nobility  and  gentry  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  commons,  and  restored  nappin ess  aud  tran- 
quillity to  the  kingdom.  When  he  had  fixed  himself  in  the 
government,  he  convened  the  frencral  assembly  of  Tara,  after 
the  example  of  his  royal  predecessors  in  the  throne  of  Ire- 
land, who  always  summoned  a  parliament  in  the  beginning  of 
their  reigns,  to  debate  upon  the  affairs  of  the  state,  and  to 
consult  tlie  welfare  and  peace  of  the  public.  The  nobility 
and  gentry  of  tbe  island  joyfully  met  him,  and  in  this  conven- 
tion recognized  bis  title  to  the  crown,  confessed  him  to  be 
their  lawful  and  rightful  monarch,  and  promised  to  support 
his  government  against  all  foreign  and  domestic  enemies ; 
and,  as  a  farther  testimony  of  their  loyalty,  engaged  to  con- 
tinue the  succession  in  his  family  for  ever ;  in  tbe  very  same 
manner  as  they  promised  to  Ugaine  More,  one  of  bis  pre- 
decessors. 

In  this  assembly  it  was  that  Tuathal  separated  a  tract  of 
land  from  each  of  tbe  four  provinces,  which  met  together  at 
a  certain  place ;  and  of  that  part  which  he  took  he  made  the 
country  of  Mcath,  as  it  appears  at  this  day.  For  thoufjh  the 
territory  of  land,  that  is  adjacent  to  Visncach,  was  kuown  by 
the  nanie  of  Meath,  from  tne  time  of  the  sons  of  Nemediua 
till  the  reign  of  this  mimareh,  Tuathal,  yet  the  proportion, 
that  was  thus  separated  and  divided  from  the  rest,  was  not 
so  called  till  the  death  of  this  prince,  who  established  it  as  a 
distinct  part  of  the  country  from  every  oue  of  tbe  provinces, 
as  before  mentioned. 

■  In  each  portion  taken  out  of  tbe  provinces,  Tuathal 
erected  a  magnificent  palace.  In  tbe  tract  he  divided  from 
Munster,  and  added  to  Meath,  lie  built  the  royal  seat  of 
Tlacbtga,  where  the  fire  TIachtga  was  ordained  to  be  kindled. 
The  use  of  this  sacred  fire  was  to  summon  the  priesls,  augurs 
and  druids  of  Ireland,  to  repair  thither,  and  assemble  upon 
ibe  eve  of  All  Saints,  in  order  to  consume  the  sacrifices  tliat 
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were  offered  to  their  pagan  ^ods ;  and  it  was  established,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  a  ffreat  fine,  that  no  other  fire  should  be 
kindled  upon  that  night  throughout  the  kingdom,  so  that  the 
fire  that  was  to  be  used  in  the  country  was  to  be  derived  firom 
thb  holy  fire  ;  for  which  privilege  the  people  were  to  pay  a 
ScrabaU,  which  amounts  to  three  pence,  every  year,  as  an 
acknowledgment  to  the  king  of  Munster ;  because  the  palace 
Tlachtga,  where  this  fire  burned,  was  the  proportion  taken 
from  the  province  of  Munster,  and  added  to  the  country  of 
Meath. 

The  second  royal  palace  that  was  erected,  was  in  the  pro- 
portion taken  from  the  province  of  Conacht,  and  here  a  ge- 
neral convocation  was  assembled,  of  dl  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom  that  were  able  to  appear,  which  was  called  The 
Convocation  of  Visneach,  and  was  kept  upon  the  first  day  of 
May,  where  they  offered  sacrifices  to  the  principal  deity  of 
the  island,  whom  they  adored  under  the  name  Beul.  Upon 
this  occasion  they  were  used  to  kindle  two  fires  in  evenr  ter- 
ritory in  the  kingdom,  in  honour  of  this  pagan  god.  It  was 
a  solemn  ceremony,  at  this  time,  to  drive  a  number  of  cattl^ 
of  every  kind  between  these  fires ;  this  was  conceived  to  be  an 
antidote  and  a  preservation  against  the  murrain,  or  any  other 
pestilential  distemper  among  cattle,  for  the  year  following. 
And  from  those  fires,  that  were  made  in  worship  of  the  god 
Beul,  the  day,  upon  which  the  Christian  festival  of  St. 
Philip  and  St.  James  is  observed,  is  called,  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, La  Beultinne.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  thus ; 
La  m  Irish  signifies  a  day,  Beul  is  the  name  of  the  pagan 
deity,  and  Teinne  is  the  same  with  fire  in  the  English,  which 
words,  when  they  are  pronounced  together,  sound  La  Beul- 
tinne. The  inhabitants,  at  this  time,  for  want  of  the  conve- 
niency  of  coined  money,  would  chaug'e  and  barter  their 
horses,  their  arms,  or  what  other  valuable  things  they  had, 
for  different  necessaries  which  they  had  occasion  for,  which 
was  the  way  of  buying  and  selling  in  those  ages.  The  king 
of  Conacht,  as  a  tribute  and  acknowledgment,  had  a  horse 
and  arms  for  every  lord  of  a  manor,  or  chieftain  of  lands, 
that  came  to  this  assembly  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  claim  was, 
because  the  tract  of  Visneach  was  a  proportion  separated 
from  the  province  of  Conacht,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  borders 
of  Meath. 

The  third  royal  seat  erected  by  Tuathal,  was  the  palace 
of  Tailtean,  which  was  a  territory  added  to  Meath,  and  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  province  of  Ulster.  At  this  place 
was  the  celebrated  fair  of  Tailtean  held,  which  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  brought  their 
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children  thither,  that  were  of  a  suitable  age,  and  contracted 
with  one  another  about  the  marriage  of  them.  The  strictest 
and  moat  becoming  order  was  observed  in  this  meeting ;  for 
the  men  were  placed  by  themselves,  the  women  likewise  had 
a  peculiar  place  at  a  convenient  distance  assigned  them,  where 
they  treated  about  the  disposal  of  their  children,  and  when 
the  articles  were  agreed  upon  they  proceeded  to  the  cere- 
mony. 

It  must  be  observed  here,  that  Lughaidh  Lamhf  hada  was 
the  first  monarch  who  established  the  fair  of  Tailtean,  in 
honour  to  the  memory  of  Tailte,  the  daughter  of  Maghmor, 
king  of  Spain,  and  wife  to  £ocbaidh,  the  son  of  Eire,  the 
last  king  of  the  Firbolgs,  as  before  mentioned.  In  this  field 
that  renowned  queen  was  burled,  by  Lughaidh  Lanihfhada, 
who,  in  commemoration  of  her,  instituted  the  fair  of  Tailtean ; 
because  she  had  taken  care  of  his  education  in  his  minority, 
and  accomplished  him  in  poUte  learning,  and  the  diciplinc  of 
arms,  till  be  was  grown  a  man.  This  fair  was  then  kept  upon 
the  day  known  in  the  Irish  language  by  the  name  of  La 
Lughnasa,  in  the  month  of  August,  which  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  the  day  ordained  hy  Lughaidh,  and  is  called  in  the  Eng- 
hsh  Lanunas-day,  observed  upon  the  first  day  of  the  month 
of  August.  But  notwithstanding  tt)c  fair  of  Tailtean  was 
ordained  before  the  reign  of  Tnathal  Teachtmhar,  yet  there 
was  no  palace  erected  in  that  place  till  the  time  of  this  mon- 
arch ;  and  because  the  seat  of  Tailtean,  in  the  country  of 
Mea^,  was  separated  from  the  province  of  Ulster,  the  king 
of  that  province  laid  claim  to  a  tribute  of  acknowledgment, 
arising  from  that  fair,  which  consisted  in  an  ounce  of  silver 
from  every  couple  that  were  contracted  and  married  at  that 
time. 

The  fourth  royal  seat,  erected  by  Tuathal  Teachtmhar, 
was  the  palace  of  Teamhair,  that  is,  Tara,  which  was  added 
to  Meath,  and  originally  belonged  to  the  province  of  Lein- 
ster.  In  this  stately  labrick  the  general  meeting  of  the 
several  estates  of  the  kingdom  wa*  neld,  wluch  convention 
was  called  The  royal  assembly  of  Tara.  This  parliament 
was  summoned  once  in  three  years,  and  was  also  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Feoa  Teamhrach.  The  business  of  this  as- 
sembly was  to  enact  wholesome  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  kingdom,  to  examine  into  the  ancient  chronicles  and 
records,  to  purge  them  ofaU  false  and  spurious  relations, 
and  to  scttJe  the  genealogies  of  the  renowned  Gadelians. 
The  pedigrees  and  noble  exploits  of  the  several  families 
in  the  island,  were  brought  before  this  assembly,  who  ap- 
pointed a  select  committee  of  the  most  learned  antiquaries. 
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to  search  into  the  trnth  and  authority  of  them ;  and  if  they' 
were  approved,  and  pleased  the  scrutiny,  they  were  admitted 
by  the  parliament,  and  transcribed  into  the  royal  records, 
called  tne  Psalter  of  Tara ;  so  that  whatever  laws,  customs 
or  genealogies  were  offered  to  be  introduced,  if  they  w^e 
not  upon  enquiry  to  be  found  in  this  venerable  and  authentic 
journal,  were  not  admitted  as  genuine,  but  were  rejected  as 
an  imposition  upon  nosterity. 

The  bounds  of  tnis  history  will  not  allow  of  a  partictdar 
account  of  the  several  laws  and  institutions  established  by 
this  convention,  which  I  am  certain  will  take  up  a  volume  of 
themselves,  and  may  hereafter,  upon  proper  encouragement, 
be  communicated  to  the  public  ;  yet  it  may  be  convenient  to 
repeat,  in  some  measure,  what  was  observed  before,  and 
speak  of  the  regularity  and  decent  order  observed  in  the 
magnificent  entertainments,  .provided  for  the  several  mem- 
bers of  this  triennial  parliament  during  the  time  of  their 
session. 

This  assembfy  did  not  only  consist  of  the  principal  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  military  officers,  and  the 
principal  commanders  of  the  army,  were  admitted  to  a  place 
m  these  debates  ;  and  the  name  of  every  officer,  that  was  in 
fiill  pay,  and  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  with 
the  date  of  his  commission,  was  enrolled  by  the  learned  anti- 
quaries in  the  royal  records.  The  nobility  and  gentry  like- 
wise had  their  names  inserted  in  the  Ust,  by  public  authority, 
according  to  their  several  qualities  ;  and  by  the  superiority 
of  their  degrees,  every  member  had  a  right  to  a  place  at  these 
entertainments. 

When  the  dinner  was  prepared,  and  the  apartment  ready, 
every  guest  had  a  servant  to  attend  upon  him,  and  to  carry 
his  target,  which,  be  delivered  to  the  antiquaries,  who  hung 
them  up  according  to  their  enrolments.  The  dining-room 
was  a  long  and  narrow  building,  with  tables  placed  against 
each  side  of  the  room,  only  allowing  a  space  lor  a  waiter  to 
stand  behind.  Above  the  table  were  hooks  fixed  in  the  wall, 
at  convenient  distances,  upon  which  the  targets  of  the  nobility, 
the  gentry,  and  commanding  officers,  were  hung  up,  by  the 
learned  antiquaries  or  heralds,  whose  office  it  was,  by  which 
means  every  member  knew  the  place  appointed  for  him  to  sit, 
for  they  were  to  take  their  places  unaer  their  own  targets, 
which  were  easily  distinguished  by  the  coUts  of  arms  blazoned 
upon  the  outside  of  them,  so  that  there  was  no  dispute  about 
precedence  and  pre-eminency,  for  by  these  methods  it  was 
impossible  to  mistake.  The  table  on  the  right  hand  was  ap- 
pomted  for  the  nobility,  who  were  possessed  of  the  greatest 
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estates ;  tbat  on  tJie  left  hand  was  for  the  principal  ofEci^rs, 
who  had  the  highest  posts  in  the  army,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  members.  The  end  of  the  apartment  was  allotted  to  the 
antiquaries,  the  historians,  the  judges,  the  poets,  and  men  of 
learning  in  all  professions,  who  were  allowed  to  sit  in  this 
conyention.  A  space  was  left  between  the  table  end  the 
wall  for  the  attcndantj.  Before  the  dinner  every  person  was 
to  Ko  out  of  the  room,  and  the  members  were  to  be  called 
in  by  three  loud  blasts  of  a  trumpet ;  and  seTeral  other  cere- 
monies were  observed,  to  raise  the  state  and  solemnity  of  this 
convention,  which  arc  particularly  described  in  the  reign  of 
011amhFodbla,a  preceding  monarch — (Scopp.  176,  I77,&c.) 
It  was  this  prince,  Tuathal  Teachtmhar,  that  first  lata 
the  tribute,  or  chief  rent,  called  Boiroimbe,  upon  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinstor,  which  he  exacted  as  satisfaction  for  the 
dnath  of  two  young  princesses,  his  daughters,  who  lost  their 
lives  on  the  account  of  the  king  of  Leinster ;  their  names 
were  Fithir  and  Dairine.  The  king  of  this  province,  called 
Eochaidh  Ainchean,  was  married  to  Dairme,  the  eldest 
sister,  and  brought  her  away  with  him,  to  his  royal  palace  in 
Leinster.  About  a  year  after  this  marriaa;e,  this  lascivious 
prince,  not  contented  with  the  embraces  of  his  lady,  craftily 
went  to  Tara,  the  court  of  Tuathal  Teachtmhar,  and  told 
him,  that  his  daughter  Dairine  was  dead,  which  loss  could 
no  way  be  repaired  to  him,  unless  be  would  condescend  to 
bestow  her  sister  upon  him  ;  for  he  valued  the  honour  of  bis 
friendship,  which  would  be  more  sacred  and  lasting  by  this 
alliance,  and  in  some  measure  contribute  towards  the  public 
pe-ace  of  the  kingdom.  This  request  was  complied  with  by 
the  king  of  Ireland,  and  the  princess  Fithir  was  delivered  to 
Eochaidh  Ainchean,  who  married  her,  and  took  her  with 
him  to  his  own  province.  When  she  arrived  she  found  her 
sister  Dairine,  and  was  so  surprised  and  overcome  with 
-  shame  at  the  sight  of  her,  that  she  fainted  away,  and  could 
not  be  recovered,  for  she  instantly  died.  The  unfortunate 
Dairine,  not  suspecting  the  virtue  of  her  sister,  was  so 
ati'ected  with  the  loss  of  her,  that  she  threw  herself  upon  the 
dead  body,  and  her  grief  was  so  violent,  that  she  fell  into 
convulsions,  which  immediately  put  an  end  to  her  life.  This 
melancholy  accident  is  taken  notice  of  by  a  very  ancient  poet, 
in  this  manner : 

Two  princesses,  the  daughter*  of  Tiudul, 

The  fair  Dairine,  and  tho  lovely  Filhir, 

Fell  by  the  liut  of  Eochaidh  Ainchean; 

The  virluoua  Fithir  dwi  with  guiltless  Khamt^, 

And  Dairine,  overcome  vritfa  ^ief, 

Would  not  Bunive  hDr  »ist«r's  (t*f. 
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The  Irish  monarchy  informed  of  the  tramcal  end  of  his  two 
daughters,  resolved  to  revenge  their  death  upon  the  king  of 
Leinster,  whose  treachery  and  falsehood  had  destroyed  two 
of  the  most  beautUul  laaies  in  the  whole  kingdom.  He 
therefore  immediately  despatched  messengers  throughout 
the  island,  to  complain  of  the  indignity  offered  him ;  and  de- 
manded assistance  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry,  to 
vindicate  his  abused  honour,  and  to  chastise  the  baseness  of 
the  unfflSthful  Eochaidh.  They  received  his  letters,  and,  re- 
senting the  afiront  in  a  proper  manner,  as  became  good  sub- 
jects, they  raised  an  army  with  all  expedition,  and  when  they 
were  well  fitted  out,  they  were  sent  to  Tuathal,  to  support 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  to  invade  the  temtories  of  the 
king  of  Leinster. 

Supported  with  a  numerous  and  resolute  body  of  troops, 
Tuatnal  marched  into  the  province  of  Leinster  with  fire  and 
sword,  making  most  dreadful  depredations,  and  miserably 
distressing  the  inhabitants.  Eochaidh,  informed  of  the 
miseries  of  his  people,  designed  at  first  to  raise  an  army,  and 
give  battle  to  the  enemy ;  but  when  he  understood  the  strength 
of  the  Irish  forces,  he  found  he  was  unable  to  make  head 
against  them  in  the  field,  and  therefore,  in  the  most  submis- 
sive manner,  desired  a  ces3ation  of  arms,  and  by  treaty  to 
compound  the  dispute.  The  king  of  Ireland  had  it  in  his 
power  to  destroy  and  over-run  the  whole  province,  but  being 
of  a  merciful  disposition,  he  consented  to  withdraw  his  troops, 
and  restrain  them  from  plundering  the  country,  if  the  king 
and  people  of  Leinster  would  bind  themselves  by  solemn 
engagements,  to  pay  a  certain  tribute,  every  second  year, 
to  him  and  his  successors  in  the  throne  of  Ireland,  which 
contract  should  oblige  the  king  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  for  ever.  These  terms  were  accepted  by  Eochaidh 
and  his  subjects,  with  great  satisfaction ;  and  the  tribute  and 
acknowledgment  that  was  demanded  by  Tuathal  for  the  death 
of  his  daughters,  was,  threescore  hundred  cows,  threescore 
hundred  hogs,  threescore  hundred  wethers,  threescore  hun- 
dred copper  cauldrons,  threescore  hundred  ounces  of  silver, 
and  threescore  hundred  mantles.  This  tribute  was  ordered 
to  be  disposed  of  in  this  manner :  a  third  part  of  it  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  people  of  Oirgiallach,  a  third  part  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Conacht,  and  the  remaining  part  to  Jobh  Neill.  A 
poet  of  great  antiquity  has  transmitted  an  account  of  this 
transaction  in  the  following  lines,  which  exactly  agrees  with 
the  old  history  called  Boiroimhe  Laighean,  or  the  fine  of 
Leinster : 

As  tribute  for  the  death  of  the  two  princesses. 
And  in  revenge  for  the  base  act  of  Eochaidh, 
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The  Tnen  of  Leinntcr  wtru  obligi^il  lu  pay 

To  Tuathal,  and  all  the  monarchs  n/tcr  him, 

Threes<7nre  hundreil  of  the  faireat  cdws. 

And  tlireescore  hundred  ounces  qf  pure  silver. 

And  threescore  hundred  mantles  ricHy  wofun. 

And  threescore  hundred  of  the  fattest  hoga. 

And  threescore  hundred  of  the  lar^^est  sheep, 

And  threescore  hundred  cauldrons  strong  and  p<iHsh'd. 

This  trihute  was  appointed  to  he  sent, 

A  third  part  to  the  inhahitants  of  Conacht, 

Another  third  to  OJrgiall,  »nd  the  rest 

To  Jobh  Ni-ill. 

This  tax  was  known  in  Ireland  by  the  name  of  Hoiruimhe 
I^aighean,  or  the  tribute  of  Lcinster,  and  was  duly  paid  every 
second  year  during  the  reign  of  forty  monarcha  in  Ireland, 
after  Tuathal,  who  first  received  it ;  as  the  poet  has  given  us 
to  understand,  in  this  manner : 

To  forty  royal  monarch*  of  ths  isle, 
Thiff  heavy  tribute  waa  exactly  paid. 
From  the  renowned  Tuathal's  restor 
To  Fionochta's  happj  reign. 

The  province  of  Leinster  was  delivered  from  the  payment 
of  this  tax  by  the  intercession  of  St.  Moling,  who  obtained 
from  Fianacbta  a  forbearance  till  Monday,  as  he  expressed 
it.  The  saint,  it  seems,  had  an  equivocal  evasion,  for  he 
meant  the  Monday  after  Doomsday,  by  which  artifice  he 
overreached  the  king,  who  remitted  the  trihute. 

It  has  been  observed  that  this  fine  of  Leinster  was  p^d 
for  many  ages  ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
was  invaded  or  disturbed  by  civil  commotions,  the  king  of  the 
province  would  refuse  to  send  his  tax,  which  occasioned  many 
wars  and  fatal  disputes  ;  for  the  Irish  monarchs  would  insist 
upon  their  right  aiid  defend  it  by  arras,  and  by  these  contests 
and  quarrels  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  slain  on 
both  sides,  but  the  greatest  calamities  gcncraUy  fell  upon  the 
province. 

During  the  reign  of  Tuathal  Teachtmhar,  as  the  Irish 
records  of  Tara  expressly  mention,  there  were  two  general 
assemblies  convened  witliin  the  kingdom  of  Ireland :  the  first 
was  summoned  to  the  palace  of  Eamhain,  in  Ulster ;  the  other 
met  at  Cruachan,  in  the  province  of  Conacht.  The  most 
remarkable  ordinances  and  laws,  that  were  debated  and 
established  in  these  great  councils  of  the  nation,  were  those 
that  follow.  It  was  enacted,  that  all  the  annals,  histories, 
and  other  public  chronicles  of  the  kingdom,  should  lie  exa- 
mined and  revised,  and  the  same  method  should  be  used  in 
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fixing  tbeir  authorkjr,  as  wae  ordained  by  the  committee  of 
the  triennial  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  that  illustrious  mon- 
arch Ollamh  Fodhla ;  for  great  corruptions  had  been  intro- 
duced from  the  murder  of  Fiiachadh  F ionoluidh,  under  the 
usurpation  of  the  plebeians,  and  those  conyentions  had  been 
discontinued  till  the  restoration  of  Tuathal. 

It  was  likewise  established  in  that  august  assembly,  by  the 
king  and  his  nobles,  that  the  artificers,  the  tradesmen  and 
handicraftsmen  of  the  kingdom,  should  be  brought  under 
regulation ;  for  which  end  the  mechanics  of  all  occupations, 
smiths,  carpenters,  musidans,  and  all  other  ingenious  profes- 
sions, were  summoned  to  attend  upon  these  triennial  parlia- 
ments :  when  they  came,  a  select  eommittee  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  skill  and  abilities  of  etery  mechanic,  and  to 
make  choice  of  sixty  of  the  most  eminent  in  their  several 
professions,  who  had  authority  by  commission  to  govern 
and  be  supervisors  over  the  rest.  Every  one  of  these 
had  the  proper  extent  of  his  jurisdiction  settled ;  and  their 
ofiice  was  to  reform  all  abuses  in  their  several  professions, 
and  suspend  such  as  were  unskilful,  or  by  mismanagement 
brought  their  art  into  disrepute,  from  the  exercise  of 
their  trades  :  so  that  no  person  was  allowed  publicly  to 
practise  his  art,  or  profess  any  mechanical  employments, 
without  a  license  from  these  commissioners,  after  they  had 
been  strictly  examined,  and  accepted,  by  reason  of  his 
abilities,  in  the  trade  and  business  he  designed  to  follow. 
These  supervisors,  invested  with  this  authority,  were  known 
in  the  Irish  language  by  the  name  of  Jollanuidh,  which  sig- 
nifies skilful  ana  able  mechanics.  Before  this  time,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  very  few  of  the  posterity  of  the  Milesians 
professed  any  trade  or  occupation,  out  were  generally  persons 
of  some  estate,  or  employed  in  the  army,  or  in  other  public 
posts  of  the  government.  The  mechanics  of  the  country,  in 
those  days,  were  the  remnant  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danans,  who 
were  permitted  to  stay  in  the  kingdom,  the  Brigantes,  and 
some  of  the  principal  plebeians  :  the  lower  branches  of  the 
Milesian  race  were  the  militia  of  the  island,  the  historians, 
antiquaries,  harpers,  physicians,  and  Brehon  or  judges  and 
other  public  officors  of  the  state,  who  would  not  submit  to  any 
manual  labour,  least  they  should  degrade  and  bring  a  stain 
upon  the  honour  of  their  families.     This  monarch,  Tuathal 

Teachtmhar,  was  slain  by  his  successor,    Mai,   the  son  of 
Rughruidh, 

Mai,  the  son  of  Rughruidh,  seized  upon  the  govem- 
A.  D.      ment.     His  grandfather   was    Cathbhadha,  son   of 

109-      Giallchadha  Finn,  son  Fionchadha,  son  of  Muiread- 
huagh,  son  of  Fiachadh  Fionnamhaig,  son  of  Iriel 
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Glunmar,  son  of  Conuall  Ceaniach,  boh  of  Amergin  Jar- 
giunaig,  son  of  Cad  TrUlsigh,  son  of  Facfatna,  son  of  Cana, 
sou  of  Gionga,  son  of  Rughruidh  More,  (Irom  whom  Clana 
Rufjhruidhe  obtained  its  name,)  a  descendant  from  the  pos- 
terity of  Ir,  tlie  son  of  Milesiua,  king  of  Spain.  He  filled 
the  throne  of  Ireland  four  years,  and  fell  by  the  sword  of 
Feidhlin  Reachtrahar,  son  of  Tuathal  Tcachtmhar  Feidfalin. 
Feidhlimbidh  Rcacbtmbar  was  his  successor.  He 
A,  D.  was  the  son  of  Tuathal  Teaclitmhar,  son  of  Fiacbadh 
1 13.  Fiouoluidb,  derived  from  tlie  royal  line  of  Heremon, 
and  wore  the  crown  nine  years.  The  mother  of  this 
Irish  monarch  was  Baine,  the  daughter  of  Sgaile  Balbb,  the 
kingof  England.  This  prince  was  djstingulshed  by  the  name  of 
Feidhlimbidh  Reachtmhar,  because  he  governed  ois  subjects, 
and  administered  justice  among  them,  oy  the  most  equitable 
law  of  retaliation.  Every  sentence  and  decree,  that  he  passed 
upon  an  ofi'ender,  was  strictly  conformable  to  this  ancient 
law,  which  he  enjoined  with  the  same  exactness  in  all  the 
public  judicatories  of  the  kingdom.  If  a  criminal  had 
defrauded  another  of  his  cattle,  his  sheep,  or  any  part  of  his 
property,  or  had  destroyed  the  use  of  a. leg,  an  arm,  or  an 
eye,  or  of  whatever  nature  the  offence  was,  he  was  obliged  to 
make  satisfaction  by  this  law.  And  by  the  dread  of  tliis 
severe  though  just  decree,  the  inferior  subjects  of  Ireland 
were  terrified  into  humanity,  integrity,  and  good  manners, 
and  became  an  honest  and  worthy  people.  From  this  method 
of  punishment  and  retribution  was  this  prince  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Feidhlimbidh  Reachtmhar ;  and  Providence 
rewarded  him  for  the  justice  of  his  administration,  for  be  did 
not  fall  by  the  sword,  as  did  most  of  his  predecessors,  but 
died  a  natural  death. 

Catbaoir  More,  who  was  sumamed  the  Great,  was 
122,  the  succeeding  monarch.  He  was  the  son  of  Feidh- 
limbidh Fionirglais,  son  of  Cormac  Gealta  Gaoth, 
son  of  Niadh  Corb,  son  of  Concorb,  son  of  Modba  Corb,  son 
of  Conchabbar  Abhraruadhe,  son  of  Feargus  Fairge,  a  prince 
descended  from  the  posterity  of  Heremon,  and  governed  the 
kingdom  three  years.  This  king  bad  thirty  sons,  as  an  old 
poet  gives  us  to  understand  in  this  manner ; 

Di!sccn<led  from  itic  loins  of  Cathaoir  More 
Were  ihirtymost  renown  (i  in  arms. 
Most  comely  pereon^eB,  and  heroes  all. 

Yet  we  are  assured  that  twenty  of  those  princes  died,  and 
left  no  issue  behind  thcTn  ;  the  remaining  ten  maiTifd,  and 
had  many  children.     The  names  of  those  brothers  who  sur- 
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vivedy  were  Rosa  Faille,  Daire  Barrach,  Breasali  Eineach 
Glass,  Fearmis,  OilioTl,  Criomthan  Dearg  Maistleach,  Eo- 
chaidh  Teirnnin,  Aongus,  Fiachadh  Baiceada,  who  was  the 
youngest  prince  of  the  family.  This  last  branch  obtained 
the  government  of  the  province  of  Leinster,  and  wer#  kings 
of  that  country  for  many  ages. 

From  Rosa,  the  eldest  son  of  thb  monarch,  Cathaolr  More, 
who  was  sumamed  Failge,  which  signifies  The  hefo  of  the 
rings,  descended  the  most  princely  and  illustrious  fiunily 
of  O  Connor  FyJy.  The  word  Falv,  it  must  be  observed,  is 
an  evident  corruption  of  Failge,  which  in  the  Irish  language 
signifies  rings,  r  or  this  prince  Faille,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  posterity  of  Cathaoir  More,  was  mstinguished  by  the  honour- 
able name  of  O  Connor  Faly,  or  Failge ;  as  appears  evideiitiv 
from  all  the  authentic  recoros  of  Ireland  in  general,  and  parti- 
cularly by  the  genealoffv,  preserved  through  so  many  ages,  of 
the  illustrious  ramilyof  O  Connor  Faly,  which  testifies,  that  the 
hereditary  princes  of  Leinster  successively  retained  the  all- 
cient  title  of  Failge,  in  proof  of  their  royal  extraction  from 
Rosa  Failge,  whom  they  justly  claim  as  the  greatest  ancestor 
of  the  family.  And  they  have  exerted  themselves  as  a  po8* 
terity  worthy  of  such  progenitors ;  for  they  have  shown 
themselves  a  valiant  and  generous  tribe,  free  and  hospitabIe| 
and  true  patriots,  when  the  cause  of  their  country  requirea 
their  arms  ;  they  were  so  free  of  their  blood  in  its  defence, 
that  the  family,  in  process  of  time,  was  reduced  to  a  small 
number,  for  the  bravery  of  this  illustrious  house  of  Leinster 
exposed  them  to  the  greatest  dangers  and  difficulties,  and 
they  would  never  fly  or  retreat,  though  oppressed  by  superior 
strength,  but  rather  chose  to  sell  their  lives  dearly  upon  the 
spot.  From  this  prince,  Rosa  Failge,  descended  other  noble 
families,  as  the  O  Dempsy,  lords  of  Clanmalier,  and  O 
Dunne,  with  several  others  of  principal  note,  as  wil>be  par- 
ticularly observed  when  we  come  to  adjust  the  pedigrees  of 
the  Milesians. 

It  is  certain,  that  Fiachadh  Baiceada,  though  a  younger 
brother  to  Rosa  Failge,  is  placed  in  many  books  of  genea- 
logies before  any  of  the  nine  sons  of  Cathaoir  More,  who  left 
issue  behind  them  ;  and  for  this  reason,  because  the  province 
of  Leinster  was  governed  by  more  kings  of  his  posterity  than 
of  any  of  the  other  brothers.  From  him  descended  the  princely 
faijniilies  of  Mac  Morough  Cavanagh,  in  the  Irish  language, 
Mac  Murchadha  Caorahanach,  king  of  Leinster ;  of  O  Tool, 
in  Irish,  O  Tuathail,  who  were  some  time  the  monarchs  of 
that  province ;  of  Byrn,  in  Irish,  O  Broin,  who  were  not 
only  kings  of  Leinster,  but  lords  of  Wicklow,  for  many 
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^H       generations.     From  this  Fiachadh  wore  derived  likewise  the  ^| 

^f       noblo  families  -of  the  Murphys,  in  the  Irish,  O  Murchudha;  ^H 

of  Dowling,   in    Irish,    O  Dunluin^;    of  Ryan,   in   Irish,  ^H 

O  Riain,  and  in   some   chronicles   of   Ireland  it  is  called  ^H 

O  Maoilrlan  ;  of  Cinsealagh,  uf  0  Mulduin,  of  O  Cormac,  ^H 

(of  O  Du^,  and  many  others.  ^H 

From  Cairbrc,  the  son  of  Concorb,  who  lived  four  gener-  ^H 

ations  before  Cathaoir  More,  were  descended  the  families  of  ^H 

O  Dwyre,  in  the   Irish   O  Duibbidir,  who  were  kings  of  ^H 

Carhry,  Coillnamanach,  &c.  ^H 

From   Conla,     the    son    of  Breasal    Brcac,     who   pre-  ^M 

ceded  Cathaoir  More  by  fourteen  generations,   was  denved  ^H 

the  princely  family  of  Fitz  Patrick,  in  the  Irish  language  ^H 

Macgiollaphadruigh,  who  were  the  kings  of  Ireland  for  many  ^H 

ages ;  and  from  the  same  noble  stem  proceeded  the  heroic  ^H 

tribe  of  O  Braonain,  of  Vibhduach,  who  were  distinguiahed  ^^| 

by  their  military  achievements,  and  were  some  of  the  most  ^^| 

renowned  champions  of  the  times  they  lived  in.  ^^M 

Conn   Ceadcbathach,  who  for  his  valour  obtained  ^H 

A.  D.     the  title  of  The  hero  of  the  hundred  battles,  obtained  ^^M 

125.      the  government.    He  was  the  son  of  Tuathal  Teacht-  ^H 

mbar,  descended  from  the  royal  line  of  Heremon,  and  ^H 

wore  the  ero>^'Ti  twenty  years ;  but  was  at   length  slain  by  ^^M 

Tiobraidhe  Tireach,  son  of  Mail,  son  of  Rochruidhe,  king  ^H 

of  Ulster.     He  was  barbarously  murdered  in  the  territory  of  ^H 

Tara,  when  he  chanced  to  be  alone  and  unattended  by  Ms  ^H 

guards ;   the  executioners  were  fif^y  rutSans,  disguised  for  ^H 

that  purpose  in  the  habit  of  women,  and  employed  by  Tiob-  ^H 

raidhe  Tireach  to  fall  upon  him  when  opportunity  favoured,  ^H 

and  put  an  end  to  his  life.     The  mother  of  Conn  Ceadcha-  ^H 

Ithacb  was  Uglina,   the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  ^H 

This  prince  was  attacked,  and  so  overpowered  by  Modha  ^H 

Nuagat,   king  of  Munater,   that  he  lost  half  his  dominions,  ^H 
after  be  bad  been  defeated  in  ten  battles,  and  was  forced  to 
deliver  them  into  the  possession  of  the  conqueror. 

The  mother  of  the  victorious  Modha  Nuagat  was  Sigoda, 
^^  the  daughter  of  Floin,  aon  of  Fiachrad,  of  the  Eamaidhe ; 
^K  and  the  reason  of  his  ouarrel  with  the  king  of  Ireland  ^as, 
^H  upon  the  account  of  the  Eamaidha,  who  were  descended  from 
^V       the  posterity  of  Fiachadh  Fearmara,  and  derived  from  the 

princely  stock  of  Heremon.     This  family  by  continual  vie-  ^M 

tories  bad  the  better  of  the  descendants  of  Heber  Fionn,  in  ^H 

Munater ;  ao  that  there  were  three  who,  at  the  same  time,  ^M 

I  raised  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  that  province,  Lughaidb  ^^| 

Allathach,   Dairc   Dommore,  and  Aongus.     When  Modha  ^^M 

Nuagat  perceived  that  the  royal  house  of  Heremon  had  pos-  ^H 
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session  of  the  govemmcnt  of  Munster,  he  did  not  think  it 
safe  to  stay  in  that  province,  but  removed  to  Lcinster,  where 
he  had  his  education  and  support  with  Daire  Barrach,  the 
son  of  Cathoir  More.  There  grew  an  intimate  friendship 
between  these  two  young  princes,  so  that  Modha  Nuas^t 
reauested  of  his  royal  companion,  that  he  would  favour  his 
right,  and  supply  him  with  sufficient  forces  to  recover  the 
crown  of  Munster.  Hb  friend  complied,  and  immediately 
ut  him  at  the  head  of  a  stout  body  of  troops.  Modha,  with 
is  assistance,  marches  into  the  province  in  a  hostile  manner, 
and  halted  at  Yibh  Liathain:  here  Aongus  made  head 
against  him,  with  a  numerous  army,  and  a  fierce  and  bloody 
battle  commenced ;  but  after  a  sharp  dispute,  with  doubtful 
success,  Modha  Nuagat  was  victorious,  who  routed  the 
enemy,  and  pursued  them  so  close,  that  he  drove  them  out 
of  the  province.     This  battle  was   fought  upon  a  spot  of 

f ground  fortunate  for  the  conjiueror ;  for  in  the  same  place  he 
buffht  the  battle  of  Ard  Neimhidh. 

Aongus,  after  this  defeat,  fled  directly  to  Conn  Cead- 
chathacn,  the  monarch  of  Ireland,  and  intreated  his  assis- 
tance ;  the  king  supplied  him  with  a  reinforcement  of  fifteen 
thousand  men;  witn  this  army  he  enters  the  province  of 
Munster,  and,  prompted  by  indignation  and  revenge,  resolved 
to  recover  the  crown  he  had  lost,  or  die  upon  the  spot.  He 
halted  at  Crioch  Liathain,  where  Modha  Nuagat  was  ready 
to  receive  him,  and  ofiered  him  battle.  The  two  armies 
engaged  with  great  bravery,  but  the  forces  of  Modha,  accus- 
tomed to  victory,  broke  through  the  adverse  troops,  and  de- 
stroyed the  greatest  part  of  them,  with  a  terrible  slaughter, 
and  put  the  rest  to  a  general  route. 

Animated  with  this  success,  Modha  Nuagat  banished  the 
Eamaidhs  out  of  the  province  of  Munster,  but  with  this  re- 
striction, that  as  many  as  submitted  peaceably  to  his  govern- 
ment might  continue  in  the  country.  It  was  the  assistance 
that  Conn  Ceadchathach  gave  to  Aongus,  that  was  the  cause 
of  those  dreadful  wars  between  that  king  and  Modha  Nuagat ; 
but  the  Irish  monarch  was  unfortunate  in  most  engagements, 
for  he  lost  the  day  in  ten  several  battles.  He  was  defeated 
in  the  battle  of  Broisne,  the  battle  of  Sampaite,  the  battle  of 
Greine,  the  battle  of  Athlone,  the  battle  of  Moigh  Crioch, 
in  which  action  Fiachadh  Rioghf  hada,  the  son  of  Feidhlimhidh 
Reachtmhar,  was  slain ;  the  battle  of  Asail,  the  battle  of 
Sliabh  Mosaigh,  the  battle  of  Suamaigh,  the  battle  of  Gabhran, 
and  the  battle  of  Visnigh.  And  these  contests  and  dissen- 
sions continued  between  the  two  princes,  till  Modha  Nuagat, 
by  a  constant  course  of  success,  had  got  possession  of  one 
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half  of  the  kingdom  ;  so  that  his  territories  extended  from 
Galway  and  Dublin,  and  Eiskir  Reaila  was  the  bounds  of  his 
l^overnment.  From  thia  conquest  the  southern  part  of  the 
kingdom  is  known  to  thi^  day  by  the  name  of  Leath  Modha, 
or  Modba's  half,  who  was  the  victorious  prince  we  are  now 
flpeaking  of,  and  was  likewise  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Logan  More.  The  northern  part  of  the  island  is  called  to 
this  time  by  the  distinction  of  Leath  Cuinn,  or  Conn's  half, 
from  thia  Conn  Ccadchathacb,  king  of  Ireland. 

Modha  Nuagat  had  another  opportunity  of  enlarging  his 
conquests,  that  could  not  fail  of  success,  and  prevailing  upon 
the  affections  of  the  people ;  for  it  happened  that  seven  years 
before,  an  eminent  druid,  whom  he  retained  in  his  family, 
discovered  by  his  art  that  there  should  be  a  moat  dreadful 
famine  throughout  the  island,  and  so  great  a  scarcity  of  pro- 
vision, and  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  that  the  inhabitants  would 
be  compelled  to  feed  upon  one  another's  flesh,  to  preserve 
their  lives ;  and  therefore,  to  obviate  these  calamities,  he 
advised  him  to  support  himself  and  his  retinue,  by  feeding  on 
fish  and  fowl,  of  which  at  that  time  there  was  great  plenty  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  by  this  means  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  saving  all  the  com,  and  other  fruits,  for  subsistence, 
when  that  desolation  and  misery  should  fall  upon  the  land  ; 
and,  as  a  farther  provision  against  the  a)}proaching  famine,  he 
persuaded  him  to  build  atorehouaes,  and  to  buy  in  all  the  corn  of 
tlie  country,  and  to  lay  out  all  the  revenue  of  his  province,  that 
could  be  spared  from  other  uses,  in  the  purchase.  Modha 
Nuagat  was  so  convinced  of  the  integrity  of  the  druid,  that 
he  gave  belief  to  the  prediction,  and  for  the  space  of  seven 
years  he  and  his  subjects  lived  upon  fish  and  fowl,  and  secured 
the  corn,  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  in  granaries  and 
proper  places,  and  sent  factors  all  over  the  kingdom,  to  buy 
all  the  provision  that  was  exposed  for  sale,  as  far  as  the 
whole  income  of  his  province  would  extend.  At  the  time 
foretold,  there  was  a  miserable  scarcity  throughout  the  whole 
island,  and  the  people  were  reduced  to  the  most  desperate 
extremities ;  but  when  they  were  informed  of  the  provident 
care  of  the  prince  of  Munster,  who  had  laid  in  great  quanti- 
ticB  of  corn  and  other  necessaries,  they  applied  to  him  in 
great  numbers,  and,  relying  upon  his  mercy  and  humanity, 
intreated  him  to  support  them  with  bread,  and  aave  the  lives 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  Modha  made  use  of  this  advantage, 
and  though  he  resolved  to  relieve  the  miseries  of  the  people, 
yet  insisted  upon  an  acknowledgment  as  an  equivalent,  and 
promised  to  assist  them  with  cord  in  this  distress,  u])on 
condition  that  tbey  would  submit  to  u  constant  tribute,  and 
2  K 
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a  tax  to  the  crown  of  Monster.  These  terms  were  joy- 
Qy  accepted  by  the  starved  petitioners ;  and  so  the  granaries 
and  storehouses  were  opened,  and  necessaries  were  distri- 
buted, but  with  a  sparing  hand,  among  the  people.  The 
circumstances  of  this  transaction  are  confirmed  by  the  con- 
curring testimony  of  an  authentic  poem,  that  begins  thus, 
Eogan  More  fa  mor  a  raith  ;  the  lines  are  these  : 

And  now,  a]a&  I  came  on  the  deadly  year. 

And  dreadful  blasts  infected  all  the  air. 

The  fields  no  cheerful  hopes  of  harvest  bring, 

Nor  tender  buds  foretel  a  coming  spring. 

Nor  bladed  srrasa,  nor  bearded  corn  succeed. 

But  scales  of  scurf  and  putrefaction  breed ; 

And  men,  and  beasts,  and  fowls,  with  hunger  pined. 

And  trees  and  plants  in  one  destruction  joined. 

The  scattered  vulgar  search  around  the  fields 

And  pluck  whate'er  the  withered  herbage  yields. 

Famished  with  want,  the  wilds  and  deserts  tread. 

And  fainting  wander  for  their  needful  bread  ; 

But,  tired  at  length,  unable  to  sustain 

Afflictive  want,  and  hunger's  pinching  pun. 

They  pray  to  Modha,  as  a  guardian  god. 

And  bless,  with  hands  upheld,  the  place  of  his  abode. 

*'  Let  fall,"  they  cry,  '*  some  pity  on  our  grief. 

If  what  we  beg  be  just,  and  we  deserve  relief." 

The  prince,  with  pity  moved,  extended  wide 

His  granaries,  and  all  their  wants  supplied  ; 

But,  as  a  most  deserved  reward,  commands 

A  tax,  and  lavs  a  tribute  on  their  lands. 

This  prince,  Modha  Nuagat,  it  must  be  observed,  was 
known  by  four  diflFerent  names :  he  was  called  Eogan 
Fidhfheathach^  Eogan  More,  Eogan  Taithlioch,  and  Modha 
Nuagat,  as  an  ancient  poet  has  given  us  to  understand,  in 
this  manner : 

The  prince  of  Mimster  is  known  in  history 
By  four  most  noble  titles,  Eogan  More, 
Eogan  Fidhf  heathach,  Eogan  Taithlioch, 
And  Modha  Nuagat. 

To  understand  the  true  occasion  why  this  prince  was  dis- 
tinguished by  these  several  appellations,  the  curious  may 
consult  that  ancient  treatise,  called  The  Etymology  of  Names, 
which  will  give  him  satisfaction  concernino^  the  derivation  of 
them.  Eogan  More  was  the  son  of  Modha  Neid,  and  was 
married  to  Beara,  the  daughter  of  Heber  More,'  son  of 
Miodhna,  king  of  Castile,  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  By  this 
Spanish  princess  he  had  one  son  and  two  daughters ;  the 
name  of  his  son  was  OilioU  Olum,  the  eldest  daughter  was 
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called   Sgoithneamh,  and  the  younD:e8t   Coinioll.     This  is 
confirmed  by  a  poet  of  great  antiquity,  in  these  verses  : 

The  Spanish  pqncew,  beautiful  Beara, 
Daughter  of  Hober,  tho  Cwtilian  king, 
Wns  mother  of  the  valiant  Oilioll  Oluiii, 
And  of  the  virtuous  Indiea  Sgoithneamh 
And  Coinioll. 

Modba  Nuagat,  the  king  of  Munster,  was  at  lenpth  trea- 
cherously slain  by  Conn  Ceadchathach,  the  monarch  of  Ire- 
land, who,  as  some  chronicles  assert,  killed  him  in  hU  bed, 
in  the  momin"  of  the  day  when  they  intended  to  fight  the 
battle  of  Mai^  Leane.  The  reason  why  this  kin^.  Conn, 
was  surnamed  the  hero  of  a  hundred  battles,  was,  because  he 
subdued  the  proviucialists,  and  triumphed  over  them  in  so 
many  engagements^  To  confirm  this,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  the  following  lines ; 

The  warlike  Conn  come  off  with  victory 
In  Munster,  and  an  hundred  battles  wan  ; 
So  raany  titnes  with  laurels  was  he  crowned. 
And  triumphed  over  Ulster,  and  in  Leinster 
He  fought  in  sixty  battles  with  sui^cesa. 

But  the  good  fortune  of  this  prince  at  last  forsook  him,  and 
he  was  slain  by  Tiobraide  Tiroach.  aa  before  mentioned, 

Conaire  was  the  succeeding  monarch.     He  was  the 

A.  D.     son   of  Modha  Lambadh,   son  of  Lnigheach  AUa^ 

J45.      tbach,    son    of    Cairbre    Cromcinn,   sOn   of    Daire 

.Domniore,  aon  of  Cairbre  Fionnmor,  son  of  Conaire 

More,  SOD  of  Eidergeoil,   descended  from  the  royal  line  of 

Horemon,  and  governed  the  kingdom  seven  years.     He  was 

killed  by  Neimhidh,  the  son  of  Sruibhchin.     The  mother  of 

this   prince  was   Eithno,  the  daughter  of  Lugbaidh,  son  of 

Daire.     From  this  Conaire,  king  of  Ireland,  descended  the 

^^       Dailriads,   in    Scotland,  as  did  the  Balsgnigh  from  Leim 

^K       Congculionn,  as  the  old  poet  observes,  in  this  manner : 

K- 

H       tei^ 
■        Mf 


The  noble  tribe  of  the  Diulriads 

Ueacended  from  the  illustrious  Conaire.- 

Mu.igroidh  proccded  from  the  royal  ntock 

Of  the  same  monarch ;  and  the  fuiii'd  Baisgnigh 

From  the  great  Congculion'i  loins  their  lineage  drew. 

Art  Aonfhir,  the  melancholy,  nest  sat  on  tbe  throne 
of  Ireland.  1  Ic  wiia  the  son  of  Conn  Ceadchathach, 
son  of  FeidlUimhidh  Kcachtmhar,  a  prince  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Heremon,  and  reifmed  thirty  years.  His  mifwiwaa 
Meiahbh  Leathdearg,  the  daughter  ufConann  Cualann,  and 
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from  this  princess  Rath  Meidhbhe,  near  Tara,  obtained  its 
name.  Tne  cause  of  this  monarch's  being  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  Art  Aonfbir  was,  because  he  was  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  his  two  brothers,  who  were  Unfortunately  killed  by 
the  brothers  of  Conn,  the  hero  of  the  hundred  baUles.  The 
names  of  these  princes  were  Conla  and  Crionna ;  and  the 
brothers  of  Conn,  who  slew  them,  were  called  Eochaidb 
Fionn,  and  Fiachadh  Suidhe.  This  transaction  is  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  an  ancient  poet,  whose  auth(H*ity  was 
never  yet  questioned,  in  these  Unes : 

Eochaidh  Fioim,  and  Fiachadh  Suidhe, 
Brothers  of  Conn,  the  hero  of  the  island. 
Destroyed  the  princes  Conla  and  Crionna, 
Brothers  of  Art ;  at  whose  unhi^py  fate 
He  ffrieved,  and  with  continued  sorrow  pined. 
And  so  was  called  Tlie  melancholy  Art. 

Conn,  the  monarch  of  Ireland,  had  six  children ;  the  two  sons, 
who  were  killed,  as  before  mentioned,  and  Art,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  government ;  and  thre6  daughters,  whose  names 
were  Maoin,  Sadhbh,  and  Sarah,  as  an  old  poet  gives  us  to 
understand  in  these  verses : 

Six  children  ^om  the  royal  loins  of  Conn 
Descended ;  three  brothers,  worthy  of  a  crown, 
Conla,  Crionna,  and  melancholy  Art ; 
Three  daughters,  beautiful  and  virtuous, 
Maoin,  Sadhbh  and  Sarah. 

The  princes  Conla  and  Crionna  were  slain  by  their  uncles, 
their  father's  brothers ;  the  princess  Sarah  was  married  to 
Conaire,  the  son  of  Modha  Lamhadh,  by  whom  she  had  three 
sons,  called  the  three  Cairbres ;  their  names  were  Cairbre 
Bioghfhada,  Cairbre  Baschaoin,  and  Cairbre  Muis^.  The 
posterity  of  Cairbre  Rioghf  hada,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers, 
removed  into  Scotland,  and  are  distinguished  in  that  country 
by  the  name  of  Dailriadas.  One  of  the  descendants  of  this 
prince,  who  was  called  Eochaidh  Munramhar,  had  two  sons, 
whose  names  were  Earcha  and  Tolchu  ;  from  the  eldest  of 
these  brothers  were  derived  the  Dailriadas  of  Scotland ;  from 
the  youngest  sprang,  in  a  lineal  descent,  the  Dailriadas  that 
settled  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  were  called  Rutach.  The 
princess  Sadnbh,  another  daughter  of  Conn,  was  married  to 
Macniadb,  the  son  of  Lughdheach,  derived  from  the  posterity  of 
Ith,son  of  Breogan,  by  whom  she  had  a  som,  whose  name  was 
Lughaidh,  and  sometimes  he  was  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  Mac  Conn.  Her  husband  Macniadh  died,  but  she  was 
soon  married  to  OilioU  Olum,  by  whom  she  had  nine  son.s ; 
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screD  of  the30  young  princes  were  unfortunately  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Magh  Muchruime,  as  Oilioll  Olum  has  confirmed  in 
a  poem  composed  by  biniself. 

The  tender  father  foi;  his  sons  laments  ; 

Seven  princes,  the  on];  hopes  of  my  old  ago. 

Fell  b  one  day :   Eogan,  Dubmerchon,  Tikdchorb, 

Lughaidh,  EochaJdti,  and  Diulhurba. 

The  two  brothers,  that  escaped  the  battle  of  Magh  Much- 
ruime, were  called  Cormac  Caa  and  Cian.  And  thoueh 
Oilioli  Olum  had  nineteen  sons  in  the  whole,  nine  by  the 
daughter  of  Conn,  and  ten  by  other  women,  yet  but  three  of 
them  left  any  posterity  ;  as  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  testimony  of  an  ancient  poet  in  this  manner : 

Nineteen  youog  heroes  were  the  valiant  soiu 

Of  Oilioll  Olum,  n  renowned  prince ; 

Bui,  hj  untimely  fate  destroyed,  sixteen 

Childless;  three  alone  were  blessed  with  iaaue, 

And  to  posterity  dplivered  down 

The  princely  line  of  the  Heberian  race. 

The  sons  Oilioll  Olum,  that  had  children,  he  had  by  his 
queen  Sadhbh,  the  daughter  of  Conn,  the  munarcb  of  Ireland. 
The  eldest  of  the  three  brothers  was  called  Eogan  More,  and 
he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Muchruime,  by  the  victorious 
sword  of  a  Welsh  hero,  Beine  Briot,  who  was  son  to  the 
king  of  Wales.  This  prince,  Eogan  More,  left  a  son  behind 
him,  called  Fiachadh  Muilleathan,  from  whom  descended  all 
the  illustriouB  families  of  the  Clancarthy  Mores,  tlie  Mac 
Carthya,  0  Sullivans,  and  the  O  Bryens,  with  all  the  spread- 
ing branches  of  those  noble  tribes,  who  have  appeared  very 
glorious  in  the  Irish  nation.  The  mother  of  tins  Fiachadh 
Mitilleatban  was  Muncha,  the  daughti^r  of  Dil  da  Chreaga, 
and  he  was  bom  at  Ath  Uisioll,  that  lies  upon  the  river 
Suir.  He  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Fiachadh  Fear 
da  Liach,  by  reason  uf  the  sorrowful  news  which  was  brought ; 
for  the  word  Fiach  in  the  Irish  language  signilies  news. 
The  melancholy  account  that  was  brought,  was  the  death  of 
bis  fatber,  Eogan  More,  at  the  battle  of  Magh  Muchruime, 
soon  after  he  was  conceived,  and  before  be  was  bom,  and 
the  painful  death  of  his  mother,  who  died  in  travfdl  with  faim. 
Wlien  he  came  to  the  years  of  understanding,  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  unhappy  fate  of  both  his  parents,  which 
gave  occasion  t<^  his  name ;  and  be  was  afterwards  called 
Fiachadh  Fear  da  Liach,  upon  account  of  the  sorrow  and 
grief  he  conceived  at  the  loss  of  them.  Oilioll  Olum  com- 
posed a  poem  upon  the  celebrated  battle  uf  Magh  Muchruime, 
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where  this  transaction  is  recorded  in  an  elegant  and  pathetic 
manner ;  the  verses  are  these  : 

The  prince,  with  more  than  common  grief  oppress'd. 

Heard  the  strange  death,  and  sorrow  swell'd  ms  hreast ; 

His  father,  brave  in  arm^  untimely  slain ; 

His  mother,  torn  asimder  died  wim  pain 

In  childbirth.     Thos,  o'ercome  with  sad  sarpris^, 

A  stream  of  fruitless  tears  ran  trickling  from  his  eyes. 

This  young  prince  was  also  called  Fiachadh  Muilleathan. 
What  gave  occasion  to  this  name  was  this :  his  mother's  fa- 
ther, it  seems,  was  endued  with  a  prophetic  skill ;  and,  among 
others  of  his  predictions,  he  foretold  to  his  daughter,  that  if 
she  could  forbear  the  delivery  (for  she  was  then  in  travail) 
for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  child  that  should  be 
bom  should  be  advanced  to  great  honour,  and  one  day  fill  the 
throne  of  Ireland ;  but  if  he  came  into  the  world  immediately, 
he  should  never  be  promoted  to  a  crown,  but  should  prove  an 
eminent  druid,  ana  be  of  principal  note  for  his  divmations. 
The  mother,  though  in  the  utmost  pain,  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  prevent  the  birtn  ;  for  it  was  her  ambition  she  designed  to 
Ratify,  though  it  cost  her  her  life,  and  she  told  her  father 
sne  would  take  care  the  child  should  not  be  born  within  the 
time,  unless  it  forced  a  way  through  the  sides  of  her  belly  ; 
and  accordingly,  as  an  expedient,  she  instantly  ran  into  a 
ford  of  the  river  Suir,  which  ran  near  her  father's  house,  and, 
wading  into  a  proper  depth,  she  sat,  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  in  the  cold  water  upon  a  stone,  wnich  effectually 
prevented  her  delivery.  Upon  her  return  home  the  child 
was  born,  but,  as  the  just  reward  of  her  pride,  she  fainted  and 
*■  expired.  This  transaction  ^ave  a  name  to  the  infant,  who 
was  called  Fiachadh  Muilleathan,  for  the  crown  of  his  head 
was,  by  his  mother's  sitting  upon  the  stone,  pressed  in  and 
made  flat,  and  in  allusion  he  was  known  by  the  title  of 
Muilleathan,  which  word,  in  the  Irish  language,  signifies  flat- 
headed. 

The  second  son  of  OilioU  Olum  was  Cormac  Cas,  from 
whom,  in  a  lineal  descent,  are  derived  the  renowned  tribe  of 
the  Dailgeais,  or  the  O  Bryens,  Mac  Mahons,  the  Macne- 
maras,  otherwise  called  Sioll  Aodh,with  many  other  branches 
of  noble  and  heroic  blood,  as  shall  be  particularly  observed 
in  its  proper  place.  To  this  son,  Cormac  Cas,  OilioU  Olum 
demised  the  perpetual  government  of  the  profince  of  Munster, 
after  his  decease  ;  but  when  he  had  intelligence  that  Fiachadh 
Muilleathan,  was  born,  he  thought  proper  to  alter  his  will, 
and  in  this  manner  settled  the  succession  :  that  his  son, 
Cormac  Cas,   after  his  death,   should  wear  the  crown  of 
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Munster  during  liis  natural  life,  aud  then  it  should  devolve  to 
Fiachadh  Muilleathan,  the  son  of  Eogan  More  ;  the  sover- 
eignty then  was  to  return  into  the  laniiiy  of  Corniac  Cas,  and 
so  the  provioce  waa  to  be  governed  alternately,  hy  the  lieirs 
of  these  two  illustrious  tribes,  without  quarrels  or  disputes;  and 
the  will  of  Oilioll  Olum  was  held  in  that  veneration  by  his 
posterity,  that  there  were  no  contests  between  the  two  families 
tor  the  crown  of  Munster  for  many  ages. 

The  third  son  of  OUioll,  that  left  issue  behind  hiui,  was 
Cian  ;  from  which  prince  descended  the  most  noble  family  of 
O  Carroll,  who  were  kings  of  Ely  for  nuiny  generations ;  from 
him  likewise  derived  O  Meachiur,  O  Hara,  O  Gara,  and  O 
Connor  Ciannachta. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  Oilioll  Olum  was  the  first  king 
that  reigned  In  Munster,  of  the  royal  line  of  Heber  Fionn. 
and  he  begins  the  list  of  those  princes  in  the  royal  tables, 
and  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom  ;  of  those,  I  mean,  who 
presided  over  the  two  divisions  of  that  province,  for  Oilioll 
Olum  was  in  possession  of  the  government  before  he  had 
expelled  Mac  Con,  (Mac  Con,  who  descended  from  the  pos- 
terity of  Dairine,  of  the  noble  line  of  Lughiudh,  the  son  of  Ith, 
son  of  Breogan,)  and  waa  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Delr^- 
thene,  whose  great  ancestor  was  Heber  Fionn.  When  the 
tribe  of  Dairiue  had  the  command  in  the  province  of  Mun- 
ster, the  descendants  of  Deirgtiiene  were  admitted  into 
the  principal  offices  of  the  state,  and  were  the  established 
judges  o^  the  country ;  and  when  the  posterity  of  Deirgthcne 
ohtaiueo  the  government,  the  family  of  Dairine  were  invested 
with  a  great  share  of  authority,  they  presided  in  the  public 
courts,  and  administered  justice  to  the  subjects ;  and  this 
succession  in  the  posts  of  honour  and  trust  continued  till 
Mac  Con  was  detected  of  corruption  in  pronouncing  judg- 
ment, for  which  he  was  degraded  by  Oilioll  Olum,  who  as 
a  juBt  puniehment  banished  him  the  island. 

In  this  state  of  exile  Mac  Con  continued  for  some  time, 
but  being  a  person  of  a  factious  and  turbulent  disposition,  he 
began  to  think  himself  injured,  and  resolved  upon  revenge, 
and  by  violence  to  return  mto  his  country,  against  the  express 
sentence  of  the  king.  To  accomplish  his  design  he  projected 
an  open  invasion  ;  but  having  no  forces  to  support  him,  he 
applied  himself  to  Beine  Briot,  son  to  the  king  of  Wales, 
wiio  promised  to  assist  him  with  a  competent  number  of 
troops,  and  fix  him  in  the  possession  of  his  authority ;  and 
the  more  easily  to  engage  ttiia  young  prince,  the  crafty  c<in- 
spirator  assured  liim  he  hud  a  considerable  party  in  the 
island,  who  resented  the  injustice  of  his  sentence,  and  were 
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ready  to  declare  in  his  favour  as  soon  as  he  arrived  upon  the 
coast. 

Confiding  in  the  integrity  of  Mac  Conn,  the  prince  of 
Wales  raised  a  numerous  army,  and  enlisted  into  his  service 
men  of  all  nations,  that  offered  to  follow  him  in  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and  when  he  had  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  trans- 
ports, he  weighed  anchor,  and  landed  npon  the  Irish  -shore. 
When  they  arrived  they  held  a  council  of  war,  where  it  was 
resolved  to  despatch  a  herald  to  the  melancholy  Art,  who 
was  then  monarch  of  the  island,  and  requii:e  him  to  resign 
the  government,  or  tp  give  them  battle,  and  decide  the  con- 
test with  the  sword.  The  challenge  was  a  surprise  to  the 
king,  but  he  accepted  the  summons,  and  sent  orders  to  the 
general  of  his  militia  to  attend  upon  him  with  his  trdned 
bands;  for  he  had  raised  an  army  to  oppose  the  insolent 
invaders,  which,  if  it  should  give  way,  and  offer  to  fly,  he 
was  ordered  to  assist  with  his  n*esh  body,  and  by  that  means 
recover  the  fortune  of  the  day.  But  the  perfidious  Fionn  had 
been  bought  off  from  the  service  of  the  king,  and  had  sold  his 
loyalty  to  Mac  Con  for  a  sufficient  bribe,  which  engaged  him 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  carry  himself  as  a  neuter  in  the 
dispute. 

The  king  of  Ireland  soon  perceived  the  treachery  of  his 
general,  who  not  only  refused  to  attend  upon  him  in  his  own 
person,  but  seduced  the  principal  officers  of  the  militia,  and 
engaged  them  to  be  absent,  ana  not  appear  in  the  fight ;  but 
these  discouragements  did  not  prevent  the  king  from  making 
head  against  the  enemy ;  and  accordingly,  after  he  had  Idd 
a  solemn  curse  upon  the  traitor,  ne  marched  with  the  forces 
he  had  against  Mac  Con,  who  had  drawn  out  his  army,  and 
was  ready  to  receive  him.  The  Irish  troops  were  supported 
by  the  assistance  of  nineteen  sons  of  OilioU  Olum,  who 
brought  with  them  a  considerable  body ;  and  the  army  of 
the  invaders  consisted  chiefly  of  foreigners,  of  all  nations, 
but  were  well  disciplined  by  the  care  and  vigilance  of  Beine 
Briot,  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  an  accomplished  general, 
of  a  robust  constitution  of  body,  and  for  his  courage  and 
conduct  in  arms  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  heroes  of  the 
affe.  The  fight  began  with  great  fury  on  both  sides,  and 
victory  was  in  suspense  for  some  hours,  but  the  king  of  Ire- 
land, for  want  of  his  militia,  who  were  resolute  and  hardy 
soldiers,  was  forced  to  give  way  to  the  superior  force  of  the 
foreign  troops,  who  followed  their  blow,  and  put  the  Irish  to 
a  general  route.  In  this  action,  called  the  battle  of  Magh 
Muchruime,  was  Art,  monarch  of  Ireland,  and  the  son  of 
Conn,  the  hero  of  the  hundred  battles,  unfortunately  slain. 
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^H  by  Lugh.iidh  I<nga,  the  bratlier  of  Oilioll  Olum,  who  took 
^H  ^rt  with  the  invaders,  and  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
^H  The  death  of  the  king  so  dispirited  his  troops,  that  they  fied 
^H  instantly,  and  were  pursued  with  ^eat  sUucrhter  by  the  con- 
^H  querors,  who  ia  that  enhancement  destroyed  the  bravest  sol- 
^M  diers  in  the  kingdom,  for  they  gave  no  quarter,  but  put  all  to 
^B  the  sword.  Among  the  slain  were  seven  of  the  sons  of 
^M  Oilioll  Olum,  that  he  had  by  Sadbbh,  the  sister  of  Art,  the 
^M  king  of  Ireland,  and  daughter  of  Conn,  the  renowned  hero  of 
^H         the  hundred  battles. 

H  It  must  be  observed  in  this  place,  that  Oilioll  Olum  was 

^M         properly  called  Aongus ;  but  bis  name  was  changed  upon 

^P         this   occasion.     It   bappened   that  Oilioll   Olum,  being  an 

^M         amorous  prince,  offered  violence  to  a  young  lady,  whose  name 

H         was  Aine,  the  daughter  of  Ogamuill :  the  lady,  resenting  this 

^B         injury,  resolved  to  revenge  herself  upon  the  ravisher,  and 

^B         finding  an  opportunity,  when  she  was  in  bed  with  him,  ob- 

^H        serving  be  was  asleep,  bit  off  part  of  his  ear.     By  this  action 

^B         she  thought  she  had  fixed  a  badge  of  infamy  upon  Oilioll  for 

^1         the  abuse  he  had  offered  her,  and  in  some  measure  revenged 

^H         the  death  of  her  father,  whom  he  slew.     This  transaction,  as 

^M         some  chronicles  assert,  was  the  cause  of  changing  his  name. 

^V  But  there  are  records  of  some  authority,  that  give  another 

account  of  this  matter,  and  relate,  that  he  received  the  title 

of  Oilioll  Olum,  from  the  words  Oil,  Oil,  which,  in  the 

Irish  language,  signify  shame  or  reproach.     This  prince,  it 

seems,   was   distinguished  by  three   remarkable  blemishes, 

I  which  were  esteemed  a  great  disgrace  to  him,  and  attended 
upon  him  to  his  grave.  He  was  deformed,  as  was  observed 
before,  by  the  loss  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  ear :  his  teeth 
were  exceeding  black,  and  his  breath  very  offensive,  and  had 
a  nauseous  smell.  These  imperfections  befel  him  upon  the 
account  of  the  rape  he  committed  upon  the  young  lady, 
who  had  no  sooner  bit  his  ear  than  he  seized  a  spear  or  par- 
tizan,  that  was  placed  near  him,  and,  thrusting  it  through 
her  body,  he  fixed  her  to  the  ground.  The  head  of  the  spear 
struck  against  a  stone,  and,  by  the  force  of  the  blow,  the 
point  of  it  was  bent;  Oilioll  having  drawn  the  weapon  out 
of  her  body,  put  the  point  of  the  spear  into  his  mouth,  intend- 
ing to  strmgbten  it  with  his  teeth,  but  the  metal,  being 
envenomed  with  a  strong  poison,  changed  the  colour  of  his 
teeth  into  black,  and  had  that  effect  upon  his  breath,  that  it 
afterwards  had  a  nauseous  smell  not  to  be  endured.  These 
were  the  three  blemishes,  which  gave  the  name  of  OilioU 
Olum  to  this  prince,  who  was  the  less  to  be  excused,  because 
he  had  wanung  long  before,  by  a  prediction,  concerning  this 
: . 
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spear,  which  foretold  that  he  should  be  a£9icted  with  three 
g^eat  misfortunes,  if  he  suffered  the  point  of  that  spear  to 
touch  a  stone,  or  if  he  applied  it  to  his  teeth,  or  attempted 
with  it  to  kin  a  woman  ;  but  the  prophecy  found  no  credit 
with  Oilioll  Olum,  for  which  reason  he  deservedly  fell  under 
those  calamities,  which  occasioned  the  change  of  his  name, 
and  which  he  carried  with  him  to  his  grave. 

Lughiddh,  who  had  the  surname  of  Mac  Con,  by 
A.  D.  his  victory  got  possession  of  the  government.  He 
182.  was  the  son  of  Macniadh,  son  of  Lui^hdheach,  son  of 
Daire,  son  of  Firuillne,  son  oi  £udbuilg,  son  of  Daire, 
son  of  Siothbuilg,  son  of  Firuillne,  son  of  Dea^amhrach,  son 
of  Deagha  Dearg,  son  of  Deirgtheine,  son  of  Nuagatt  Airg- 
theach,  son  of  Luchtaire,  son  of  Logha  Feidhlioch,  son  of 
Ereamhoin,  son  of  Eadamhuin,  son  of  Gosamhuin,  son  of 
Sin,  son  of  Maithin,  son  of  Logha,  son  of  Eadamhuin,  son 
of  Mail,  son  of  Lughaidh,  son  of  Ith,  son  of  Breogan,  and 
filled  the  throne  of  Ireland  thirty  years.  The  mother  of  this 
prince  was  Sadhbh,  the  daughter  of  Conn,  as  before  men- 
tioned. He  obtained  the  name  of  Mac  Con  from  a  grey- 
hound that  was  called  Ealoir  Dearg,  that  belonged  to  Oilioll 
Olum.  This  king,  in  his  infancy,  was  educated  in  the  court  of 
Oilioll  Olum,  and  being  a  child  of  a  very  weak  and  tender  con- 
stitution, he  was  very  fretful  and  difficult  to  be  pleased  ;  but 
when  he  could  not  be  pacified  by  other  methods,  those  who  had 
the  care  of  him  procured  a  young  greyhound  for  him  to  play 
with,  which,  by  its  fondness  and  diverting  postures,  so  amused 
the  child,  that  he  conceived  a  wonderful  Kindness  for  the  dog, 
find  was  never  easy  or  contented  without  Him ;  and  from  this 
"aying  with  the  greyhound,  he  was  known  by  the  name  of 
[ac  Con,  but  he  was  properly  called  Lughaidh.  The  vic- 
tory he  obtained  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Muchruime  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  kingdom ;  for  within  the  compass  of  a 
week,  by  pursuing  his  success,  he  fixed  himself  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  whole  island,  and  governed  it  securely  thirty 
years ;  as  is  particularly  mentioned  in  the  following  verses, 
transcribed  from  a  very  ancient  poem,  which  begins  in  this 
manner,  Cnocha  cnoc  os  cion  liffe  : 

Within  seven  days  the  fortunate  Lughaidh 
Obtained  the  sceptre  of  the  western  isle  ; 
And  reign 'd  in  honour  and  prosperity, 
For  thirty  years,  as  ancient  records  tell. 
But  he  was  at  last  slain  by  treachery. 
Sitting  in  state  in  the  assembly. 

It  must  be  observed  that  this  Mac  Con,  the  Irish  monarch 

*  we  are  speaking  of,  was  not  a  descendant  from  the  posterity 

of  Heber  Fionn,  as  he  is  expressly  mentioned  to  be,  in  the 
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poem  that  be^na  with  these  words,  Conaire  caomh  chao- 
mhuin  chuin,  but  was  derived  from  the  family  of  Lu{!;haidh, 
the  SOD  of  Ith,  son  of  Breogan.  Ith,  and  Mileaius.  the  king 
of  Spwn,  who  was  otherwise  called  Gollamh,  were  brothers* 
children ;  and  notwithstanding  that  Lughaidh,  the  son  of 
Ith,  and  his  posterity,  were  descended  from  Gadelas  in  a 
lineal  succession,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  reckoned  of  the  line 
of  Milesius,  but  were  cousin-germains  to  that  family :  and 
this  account  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  a  poet  of  great 
credit  and  antiquity,  who,  speaking  of  the  three  renowned 
tribes  that  were  denved  from  the  posterity  of  Lugh^dh,  the 
son  of  1th,  has  these  verses : 

Three  princes,  famous  m  tlie  trish  nnnals, 
O  Cobhlhaig,  generous  and  hospitable  ; 
O  Floin  Ardk,  invincible  and  brave ; 
And  the  must  valiant  Heidersgeoil, 
Were  not  descended  from  the  roj al  line 
Of  great  Mileaius. 

From  Lughaidh,  the  son  of  Ith,  the  following  surnames 
deduced  their  ori^nal :  O  Laoghmre,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage called  0  Laoery,  or  I^eary  ;  0  Baii-e  of  Aronn,  in 
Carbry  ;  Magh  Flanchy,  of  Darthruidhe ;  Wagh  Amalgadh, 
of  Callruidhe ;  O  Curnyn,  and  Mac  Aillin,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland. 

This  Mac  Conn,  it  must  be  understood,  was  the  third 
monarch  of  Ireland,  who  was  of  the  royal  line  of  1th.  The 
first  monarch  of  that  family  was  Eochaidh  Eadgothach,  the 
son  of  Daire,  who  possessed  the  government  of  the  island 
four  years,  and  fell  by  the  sword  of  Chennana,  the  eon  of 
Eibhric,  the  son  of  Jr.  The  second  of  that  line  was  Eochaidh 
Aplhach,  who  sal  upon  the  throne  one  year,  and  was  shun  by 
Fionu,  the  son  of  IJratba.  The  third,  descended  from  this 
illustrious  house,  was  this  Mac  Con  ;  as  appears  evidently 
by  the  authority  of  an  ancient  poet,  who  has  transmittod  to 
us  the  following  verses  : 

From  the  most  noble  rncp  of  Ith  descended 
Three  prinCM,  who  the  Irish  steptre  swny'd  j 
Eoi'haidh  EBiigotharh,  Eorbaidh  Apthiurb, 
And  the  renowned  Luirhaiilh,  who  reveng'd 
The  cruel  death  of  their  grenl  miecstor. 

Comain  Eigis,  the  son  of  Fearcio,  formed  a  conspiracy  by 
the  persuasion  of  Cormac,  the  son  of  Art,  the  Melancholy, 
against  Mac  Con,  and  slew  him  with  a  remarkable  spear, 
known  in  the  Irish  language  by  the  name  of  Righde.  This 
treacherous  act  was  committed  at  Feimhin,  in  Leioster,  as 
the  king  was  returning  from   Munster.      The  unfortunate. 
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journey  of  the  king  into  that  province,  was  occasioned  by  the 
prediction  of  his  £uid,  who  toretold  that  he  should  not  wear 
the  crown  of  Ireland  for  half  a  year,  if  he  removed  the 
place  of  his  residence  from  the  royal  house  of  Tara* 
Influenced  by  this  prophecy*,  he  came  to  Munster,  to  solicit 
the  friendship  and  assistance  of  his  relations  in  that  province, 
who  descended  from  Oilioll  Olum ;  but  this  family,  instead 
of  favouriuj?  his  request,  resolved  to  destroy  him ;  for  they 
could  not'  torget  the  revenge  they  owed  him  for  the  death  of 
Eogan  More  and  his  brothers,  whom  he  slew  in  the  battle  <^ 
Ma^h  Muchruime.  Mac  Con,  upon  this  repulse,  returned 
back  to  Leinster,  where  he  was  treacherously  killed,  in  the 
manner  before-mentioned.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  field  called, 
in  ^e  Irish  language,  Gort  an  oir,  which  siraifies  the  Golden 
field,  at  Ma^h  Feimhin,  near  Dearg  Ram,  that  lies  on  the 
north  side  of  Ath  na  garbat,  or  the  Chariot's  ford.  The 
place  is  known  to  this  day  by  the  name  of  Gort  an  oir,  or  the 
Golden  field ;  which  title  it  received,  because  Mac  Gon, 
when  he  was  slain,  was  distributing  his  liberality,  and  reward- 
ing the  poets  and  principal  artists  of  the  kingdom  with  laree 
sums  of  gold,  when  the  murderer  came  benind  him  undis- 
covered, as  he  was  standing  near  a  large  rock,  and  most 
barbarously  thrust  him  through  with  a  roear. 

resurgus,  who  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
A.  D.  Black  Teeth,  was  the  succe^ling  monarch.  He  was 
212.  the  son  of  Fionnchada,  son  of  Eogamhuin,  son  of 
Fiathach,  son  of  Finn,  son  of  Daire,  son  of  Dluthach, 
son  of  Deisin,  son  of  Eochaidh,  son  of  Sin,  son  of  Rosin,  son 
of  Trein,  son  of  Rothrein,.son  of  Airiondil,  son  of  Maine, 
son  of  Forga,  son  of  Fearadhach,  son  of  Oiliollaran,  son  of 
FiachFearmara,  son  of  Aongus  Tuirmheach,  descended  from 
the  royal  line  of  Heremon,  and  sat  upon  the  throne  one  year. 
It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  prince,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Ubter  expelled  Cormac  by  force  out  of  that  province  into 
Conacht,  notwithstanding  he  made  an  entertainment  at  Maeh 
Breag,  and  feasted  them  plentifully.  It  was  at  this  feast  the 
king  of  Ulster  commanded  one  ot  his  servants  to  set  fire  to 
Cormac's  beard  with  a  lighted  candle,  which  was  accordingly 
done,  and  then  he  was  banished  the  province.  The  three 
principal  persons,  concerned  in  the  disgrace  and  exile  of  this 
noble  man,  were  the  three  Feargus's,  the  sons  of  Fionchadha, 
son  of  Eogamhuin;  their  names  were,  Feargus,  who  was 
surnamed  Dubhdheadach,  or  Black  Teeth  ;  the  second 
brother  was  called  Feargus,  surnamed  Caisfhiachlach,  which 
signifies  Crooked  Teeth ;  and  the  youngest  was  Feargus,  sur- 
named Foltleabhair,  or  Long-haired. 
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Cormac,  inflamed  with  rL-sentment  ftt  tliis  iine^enerous 
uea^n,  applied  for  protection  to  Thady,  the  son  of  Cein,  son 
of  Oilioll  Olum,  who  was  a  person  of  authority  and  great 
intereat  in  the  country  of  Ely.  When  he  arrived  he  repre- 
sented hia  misfortunes,  and  the  indignities  he  had  received, 
with  so  moving  an  address,  that  the  generous  Thady  promised 
to  support  him  ae;ainst  his  oppressors,  and  restore  him  to 
his  just  rights,  if  he  would  engage  to  settle  a  tract  of  land 
upon  him,  after  he  had  triumphed  over  his  enemies.  Cormac 
joyfully  complied  with  the  conditions,  and  gave  him  security, 
that  he  should  be  put  into  possession'of  as  much  land  as  he 
could  surround  with  his  chariot  upon  the  day  of  battle,  when 
the  fight  was  over,  and  he  had  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  three  brothers.  Thady,  relying  upon  his  honour 
and  integrity,  resolved  to  espouse  his  cause  with  all  imaginable 
vigour  ;  and,  to  intimidate  liis  enemies,  he  told  Cormac,  that 
he  knew  where  the  invincible  hero,  Lughaidh  Laga,  lay 
concealed ;  and  assured  him,  that  if  he  could  prevail  upon 
that  hold  champion  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and 

E resent  himself  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  the  day  would  be 
is  own ;  and,  as  an  undisputed  sign  of  success,  the  heads  of 
the  three  Feargus's,  he  made  no  que&tion,  would  be  cut  otf  by 
this  intrepid  warrior,  and  laid  at  his  feet.  He  further  informed 
him,  that  this  stout  soldier  had  retired,  and  lived  an  obscure 
life  at  Atharla,  near  Sliabh  Grott,  where  he  would  be  sure 
to  find  him. 

Encouraged  by  these  assurances,  Cormiac  went  instantly 
to  Atharla,  and  upon  a  strict  search  he  found  the  brave 
Lughaidh  in  a  poor  despicable  cottage,  lying  along  upon  the 
ground,  with  his  face  upwards.  When  he  perceived  him  in 
that  posture,  he  pricked  him  gently  with  the  end  of  his  lance; 
upon  which  the  old  soldier  demanded,with  a  stern  countenance, 
who  it  was  that  presumed  todisturb  him  in  so  insolent  a  manner. 
Cormac  replied  mildly,  and  told  him  his  name  ;  and  Lugh- 
aidh answered,  that  if  he  had  been  pleased,  he  might  justly 
have  taken  away  his  life,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his 
father  Art,  the  Melancholy,  who  fell  by  his  hand.  Cormac 
told  him,  he  thought  he  was  obliged  to  make  him  a  suitable 
recompense  for  that  action  :  that  1  promise  you,  says  Lugh- 
aidh, for  I  will  make  you  a  present  of  a  king's  head  in  the 
time  of  battle.  By  this  time  Cormac  had  made  known  his 
business ;  and  after  be  had  received  his  word,  that  he  would 
assist  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  life,  and  give  him  revenge  over 
his  enemies,  they  set  forwards  together  towards  Ely,  where 
Thady,  the  son  of  Cein,  kept  his  residence. 

By  tins  time  Thady  had  reused  a  numerous  army,   with  a 
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design  to  destroy  the  province  of  Ulster  With  fire  opd  sword; 
and  was  the  more  easily  induced  to  engage  in  this  expedition, 
because  Feargus  Dubhdheadach,  or  the  Black  Teeth  Prince, 
who  was  the  elder  brother,  had  some  time  before  slain  the 
father  of  Thady,  in  the  battle  of  Samhna.  This  resolute 
army  marched  to  Brugh  mac  anoig,  and  Criona  chin  comar, 
where  the  brothers  were  ready  to  receive  them,  with  the 
forces  they  had  raised,  and  resolved  to  engage  at  all  events. 
In  this  place  was  the  memorable  battle  of  Cnona  fought,  be- 
tween Cormac  and  the  three  Feargus's ;  but  Thady  would 
not  permit  Cormac  to  enter  into  tne  fight,  but  persuaded 
him  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  action  upon  the  top  of  a 
hill,  near  the  field  where  the  battle  was  fought,  and  expect 
the  event. 

The  sign  was  given,  and  both  armies  engaged  with  signal 
courage,  and  the  victory  was  undetermined  for  some  hours ; 
but  the  valiant  Lughaicm  resolved  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the 
day,  and,  rushing  into  the  hottest  of  the  action,  made  his  way 
through  heaps  of  slain,  till  he  came  to  Feargus  Foltleabhair, 
or  the  Long-haired,  whom  he  fell  upon  with  desperate  fury, 
and  cut  off  his  head ;  he  retired  with  the  spoil  of  his  enemy  m 
his  hand,  and  coming  to  the  place  where  Cormac  was  supposed 
to  be,  he  advanced  up  to  him,  and  threw  the  head  ot  this 
Feargus  at  his  feet. 

It  seems  that  Cormac,  apprehensive  of  some  danger  from  the 
fury  and  outrageous  passion  of  Lughaidh,  who,  in  the  heat  of 
the  battle,  when  his  blood  was  in  ferment,  would  divert  himself 
with  the  slaughter  of  his  friends  and  enemies  without  distinc- 
tion, had  before  the  engagement  changed  his  habit  with  one  of 
his  servants,  whose  name  was  Deilion  Druth.  Lughaidh  there- 
fore brought  the  head  of  his  enemy,  and  throwing  it  at  the 
feet  of  Cormac,  as  he  imagined,  demanded  whether  that  was 
the  head  of  Feargus,  king  of  Ireland.  The  servant,  assuming 
an  air  of  state  to  himself,  answered  him,  that  it  was  not. 
The  champion  immediately  forced  his  way  into  the  hottest  of 
the  battle,  and  dealing  his  blows  terribly  about  him,  he 
met  Feargus  C!haisfhiaclach,  or  the  Crooked  Teeth,  and 
rushed  upon  him  so  violently,  that  he  slew  him  without  much 
resistance,  and  likewise  cut  off  his  head.  With  this  trophy 
he  returned  to  the  supposed  Cormac,  and  showing  him  the 
face,  asked  him,  was  not  that  the  head  of  the  king  of  Ulster. 
The  disguised  servant  replied  it  was  not  his,  but  the  head  of 
his  brother.  Enraged  with  these  disappointments,  he 
resolved  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  and  with  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter of  the  enemy,  he  made  his  way  to  the  king,  whom  he  en- 
gaged with  sucn  fury,  that  he  slew  him  before  he  could  be 
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relievcdi  and  brought  his  head  away  with  liim  in  triumph. 
He  came  joyfully  to  the  supposed  Corniac,  and  demanded 
whether  that  was  not  thehead  of  Feargus  Dubhdheadach,  king 
of  Ulster ;  the  servant,  when  lie  liad  examined  tlie  face, 
answered,  it  was.  The  victor,  proud  of  his  conquest,  tlirew 
the  head  with  his  whole  force  at  the  servant,  who  appeared  in 
the  habit  of  his  master,  and  the  blow  was  so  violent,  that  be 
fell  dead  at  his  feet.  This  happy  stratagem  preserved  the 
life  of  Corniac ;  for  this  Lugliaidh  was  so  uutractable  and 
Herce,  that  in  his  fury  he  delighted  in  blood-shed,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  disguise,  Cormac  must  certainly  have  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  the  pasaionof  this  ungovernable  andsavage  warrior. 
But  Lughaidb,  notwithstanding  his  reputation  and  conduct  in 
arms,  was  wounded  desperately,  and  lost  so  much  blood,  that 
he  fainted  away.  The  tight  was  bloody  on  both  sides,  and 
the  victory  was  won  with  great  loss,  for  the  army  of  Ulster, 
though  obliged  to  give  way,  rallied  seven  times  with  bravery; 
hut  thevictoriousThady,  tlieson  of  Ceiu,with  bis  hardy  troops, 
pierced  into  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  and,  after  a  sharp 
contest,  put  them  to  the  route,  anddrovelhem  out  of  the  field; 
ho  pursued  them  with  great  slaughter  from  Criona  to  Glaise 
an  Eara,  near  Drom  lonaaghiinn ;  as  the  learned  Clanagan, 
whose  authority  is  indisputable,  observes  in  his  poem  in  this 
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Feig  Ma/?  Cein,  from  Rath  Cto  subdued 
Theariuj  of  Ulster,  tho' seven  times  thej  rallied. 
And  fought  j  hut,  with  superior  force  o'erbome, 
Thi!y  fleii,  and  were  pursued  from  Rath  Criooa 
To  Ard  Cein. 

After  the  action  was  over,  the  valiant  Thady,  the  son  of 
Cein,  was  obliged  by  the  sore  pain  of  the  wounds  he  received, 
to  be  carried  out  of  the  field  in  his  chariot ;  for  he  was  miser- 
ably galled  by  three  spears,  in  three  several  places  of  hia 
body.  His  design  was  to  surround  as  large  a  tract  of  land 
as  he  was  able ;  for  this,  as  was  before  observed,  was  to  be 
his  reward,  if  he  came  off  with  victory.  Accordingly,  he 
commanded  the  driver  of  his  chariot  to  make  all  possible  ex- 
pedition ;  for  in  the  circuit  of  the  day  he  proposed  to  encom- 
Sss  the  royal  palace  of  Tara,  and  to  drive  on  as  far  as 
uhlin.  But  the  anguish  of  hia  wounds,  and  a  large  elTuaion 
of  blood,  had  reduced  him  to  so  weak  a  state,  that  he  perfectly 
languished  ;  yet,  intent  upon  the  enlarging  his  territories,  he 
called  to  the  driver,  and  asked  bim,  whether  he  had  yet  sur- 
rounded the  royal  seat  of  Tara  ?  The  servant  told  him  be  had 
not ;  upon  which  Thady  was  so  enraged,  that  he  summoned 
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all  his  strength,  and  flung  his  spear  so  violently,  that  he 
transfixed  his  body,  and  he  instantly  dropped  the  reins  and 
died. 

At  this  time  Cormac  came  to  the  nlace,  and  perceiving 
Thady  in  that  miserable  condition,  by  tne  pain  of  his  wounds, 
called  to  a  surgeon  that  was  in  his  companv,  and  with  the 
most  barbarous  design  commanded  him,  under  a  pretence  of 
dressing  one  of  his  wounds,  to  convey  an  ear  of  barley  into  it ; 
into  the  second  wound  he  ordered  him  to  inclose  a  small  black 
worm ;  and  in  the  third  he  was  to  conceal  the  point  of  a  rusty 
«pear  ;  and  then  he  was  to  take  care,  in  the  administering  of 
his  medicines,  that  the  wounds  should  seemingly  be  cured, 
and  the  surface  of  the  stdn  closed,  but  they  were  not  to  be 
searched  to  the  bottom,  in  order  to  give  him  the  more  pain, 
and  by  de^ees  to  affect  his  life.  This  I  think  is  the  most 
ungrateful  instance  of  cruelty  to  be  met  with  in  the  Irish 
history ;  but  Thady  was  a  person  of  great  courage,  and  had 
a  brave  army  at  his  command,  which  gave  Cormac  a  suspicion 
that  he  would  seize  upon  the  government  himself,  and  there- 
fore he  resolved  by  tms  inhuman  method  to  destroy  him. 

In  this  deplorable  state  the  unfortunate  Thady  continued, 
for  the  space  of  a  year,  and  suffered  most  exquisite  tortures, 
and  his  hfe  was  in  the  utmost  danger.  The  condition  of  this 
younff  prince  was  lamented  by  his  whole  army,  but  particu- 
larly oy  Lughaidh  Laga,  who,  not  suspecting  the  treachery 
of  Cormac,  went  to  Munster,  and  brought  awav  with  him  an 
eminent  surgeon,  who  had  performed  wonderful  cures  in  that 
province,  and  through  the  whole  kingdom.  When  he  came 
to  examine  into  the  wounds  of  his  patient,  he  ordered  his 
three  pupils,  who  attended  him,  to  lance  the  skin,  and  with 
proper  instruments  to  probe  the  wounds.  Thady  could  not 
bear  the  pain  occasioned  by  this  operation,  but  gave  a  most 
pitiful  sigh,  and  almost  fainted  under  the  hand  of  the  operator. 
The  surgeon  asked  the  eldest  of  his  pupils,  who  was  the 
most  expert  in  his  profession,  what  was  tne  reason  the  youn^ 
prince  sighed  so  lamentably,  and  in  what  state  the  wound 
was  ?  He  answered,  that  ne  was  not  surprised  to  hear  the 
patient  cry  out  and  lament,  for  there  was  an  ear  of  barley 
mclosed  within  the  wound.  Thady  was  in  the  utmost  pain 
when  the  second  wound  was  searched,  and,  unable  to  conceal 
the  torment  he  suffered,  sighed  again,  which  made  the  surgeon 
examine  into  the  reason  ;  and  the  second  pupil  told  him,  that 
he  discovered  a  living  black  worm,  that  gnawed  upon  the 
flesh,  and  occasioned  the  most  acute  torture.  The  third 
wound  was  now  to  be  examined,  and  notwithstanding  the 
compassionate  care  of  the  young  operator,  Thady  could  not 
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forbear  crying  out  when  the  prohe  was  within  the  skin ;  and, 
upon  enquiry  into  the  reason,  the  third  pupil  told  Ills  maater, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  surface  of  the  skin  was  healed,  yet 
the  flesh  was  putrified  and  corrupted  within,  for  the  rusty 
point  of  an  old  spear  lay  concealed  at  the  bottom.  The  Bur- 
geon, surprised  at  BO  uncommon  a  case,  gave  orders  that  a 
ploughshare  should  be  heated  in  the  fire  till  it  was  red  hot ; 
wbicn,  being  brought  to  him,  he  took  it  in  his  hand,  and, 
witli  a  cruel  stern  countenance,  he  ran  violently  at  his  patient, 
as  if  he  would  have  forced  the  iron  through  his  body :  Thady, 
surprised  at  this  attempt,  started  out  of  bis  bed  to  avoid  the 
pusn,  and  by  the  violence  of  his  motion,  occasioned  by  his 
fear,  his  wounds  were  forced  open,  and  he  fortunately  dis- 
charged the  ear  of  barley,  the  black  -worm,  and  the  riisty 
iron,  which  had  that  happy  effect,  that  the  surgeon, by  apply- 
ing proper  medicines,  soon  accomplished  his  cure,  and  he  was 
perfectly  recovered.  Thady,  after  this  act  of  treachery, 
employed  his  forces  in  making  conquests  in  the  country,  and 
his  arms  were  attended  with  that  success,  that  he  subdtied 
large  territories  in  Leath  Cuinn ;  so  called  because  it  was 
part  of  the  dooiinions  of  Conn,  who  lost  half  the  island,  and 
was  forced  to  be  content  with  the  remaining  part,  which  was 
known  by  this  name,  Leath  Cuinn. 

The  victorious  Thady  was  the  son  of  Cein,  son  of  Oilioll 
Olum  ;  from  Jonihchaidbe,  the  son  of  Conla,  descended  the 
noble  families  of  the  O  Carrols  ;  from  Fionachta,  the  son  of 
Conla,  the  tribe  of  0  Meaghair  wap  derived  ;  from  Cormac 
Gaileangach  proceeded  the  families  of  O  Hara,  O  Gara, 
O  Cahaise,  and  O  Connor  Cianachta.  They  extended  their 
conquests  over  the  country  in  this  manner  :  Gaileanga  was 
victorious  eastward  and  westward,  Cianachta  southward  and 
northward.  The  posterity  of  HelKT  Floun  got  possession  of 
other  countries  in  Leath  Cuinn,  or  the  half  of  Ireland,  under 
the  sovereignty  of  Conn.  This  part  of  the  island  was  con- 
quered by  the  posterity  of  Coiddan,  son  of  Lorcan,  son  of 
Dathin,  son  of  Teachuire,  son  of  Sidhc,  son  of  Ambhile,  son 
of  Big,  son  of  Aodhan,  son  of  Dealbhaoth,  son  of  Cas,  son 
of  Conall  Eochluath,  son  of  Luigdherah  Alean,  who  made 
Bwords-Iand  of  all  the  countries  from  Limerick  to  the  moun- 
tain of  Eachtuiijhe,  son  of  Aongus  Tireach,  son  of  Firchairb, 
son  of  Modha  Chorb,  son  of  Cormac  Cas,  son  of  Oilioll  Olum. 
The  territories  that  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  were 
these :  the  seven  Dealbhnas,  that  is,  Dealbhna  more,  Dealblmu 
beg,  Deslbhna  eathra,  Doalbhna  jatbar,  Midhc  dealbhna sithe 
neanta,  Dealbhna  cuill  fabhair,  and  Dealbhna  lire  da  loch,  in 
Conacht.     This  Feargus,  the  Irish  monarch  we  are  treating 
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of,  was  slain,  as  before   mentioned,  by  Lu^naidli  Laga,  at 
the  instigation  of  Cormac,  the  spn  of  Art. 

Cormac  Ulfada,  after  his  victory,  seized  upon  the 
A.'  D.  government.  He  was  the  son  of  Art,  son  of  Conn, 
213.  Uie  renowned  hero  of  the  hundred  battles,  and  he 
filled  the  throne  forty  years.  The  reason  why  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Cormac  Ulfada,  was,  upon  the 
account  of  his  beard,  and  the  hair  of  his  head,  which  was 
exceeding  long ;  or  he  might  receive  this  title  from  the  word 
Ulfada,  or  Ula  fad,  w;hich  signifies,  in  English,  far  or  remote 
from  Ulster ;  for  we  have  observed,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Ulster  expelled  him  out  of  that  province,  and  he  continued 
in  banishment  sixteen  years,  or,  according  to  other  compu- 
tations, he  was  in  exile  ten  years,  before  he  returned  and 
became  monarch  of  the  island.  The  mother  of  this  prince 
was  Eachtach,  the  daughter  of  Ulcheataigh,  who  was  by  his 
profession  a  blacksmith.  His  father,  who  was  Art,  the 
Melancholy,  the  son  of  Conn,  was  charmed  with  the  beauty 
of  this  fair  plebeian,  who  bore  him  this  king  Cormac,  not  long 
before  the  battle  of  Magh  Muchruime.  This  young  woman 
he  used  as  a  concubine  ;  for  it  was  a  custom  in  those  times, 
that  a  king's  son  might  lay  his  commands  upon  any  poor 
mechanic  to  deliver  up  his  aaughter,  and  it  was  thought  hon- 
ourable to  the  family  to  have  a  child  admitted .  within  the 
embraces  of  a  prince ;  but  the  father  might  refuse  to  give  up 
his  daughter,  unless  the  prince  engaged  to  endow  her  with  a 
handsome  portion.  By  this  means  the  mother  of  Cormac 
became  the  concubine  of  Art ;  for  she  was  his  lawful  queen, 
his  wife  being  Meidhbh  Leathdearg,  the  daughter  of  Conan 
Cualan,  from  whom  Rath  Meidhbh,  adjoining  to  the  palace  of 
Tara,  receiveditsname.  This  concubine,  Eachtach,  the  mother 
of  Cormac,  had  a  dream  one  night  as  she  was  in  bed  with  Art, 
the  young  prince,  that  her  head  was  chopt  off,  and  that  a 
tree  grew  out  of  her  neck,  whose  branches  overspread  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Ireland ;  but  the  sea  rose  to  a  prodigious 
height,  and  destroyed  that  tree,  and  then  retired ;  from  the 
root  of  this  tree  sprang  out  another,  but  this  was  blasted  by 
a  westerly  wind,  and  so  it  died.  When  she  awaked  in  the 
morning,  she  was  surprised  at  the  strange  circumstances  of 
her  dream,  and  with  great  concern  related  the  particulars  of 
it  to  Art.  The  prince  being  well  accomplished  in  soothsaying 
and  divination,  interpreted  the  dream  m  this  manner :  x  ou 
are  to  observe,  says  he,  that  the  head  of  every  woman,  by  the 
law  of  nature,  is  the  husband,  and  me  you  will  certainly  lose 
in  the  battle  of  Magh  Muchruime,  where  I  shall  be 
slain.  The  tree  that  you  supposed  grew  out  of  your  neck, 
is  a  son  you  will  bear  to  me,  who,  I  loretel,  shall  one  day  sit 
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Bpon  the  throne  of  Ireland.  The  overflowing  of  the  sea,  by 
wliichhewa^  destroyed,  implies  ihat  this  prince  shall  die  by  the 
sticking  of  a.  bone  of  a  sea-fish  in  his  thfoal :  the  tree  yoii 
perceived  to  spring  out  of  the  root  of  the  former,  will  be  the 
aou  of  that  king,  who  Ukewise  shall  obtain  the  sovereignty  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  the  blast  of  the  west  wind,  by  which  it 
withered  and  decayed,  siOTifies,  that  a  desperate  battle  will 
be  foiigbt  between  himself  and  the  Irish  militia,  who  will  rise 
in  arms  against  him,  when  he  shall  be  slain.  But  the  Fiana 
Eirionn,  or  the  militia  of  Ireland,  shall  have  no  occasion  to 
boast  of  their  victory  obtained  by  treason  and  rebellion,  for 
they  shall  never  flourish  or  prosper  after  that  action,  but 
their  coUE-jige  shall  fail  them,  and  tliey  shall  become  a  prey 
to  their  enemies.  And  in  process  of  time  the  interpretation 
of  this  dream  was  exactly  accomplished  in  the  persons  of 
Art,  his  son  Cormac,  and  Cairbre  his  grandson.  Art  was 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Muchruime,  Cormac  was  choaked 
by  the  bone  of  a  sea-fish,  and  Cairbre  Liffeachair  lost  his 
life  in  the  battle  of  Gabhra,  by  the  Fiana  Eirionn,  or  the 
standing  militia  of  the  kingdom. 

The  wife  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland,  was,  if  we  give 
credit  to  some  chronicles,  Eithnc  Taobhfada,  the  daughter 
of  Cathaoir  More ;  but  that  must  be  a  mistake,  and  to  assert 
that  Eithne  Cathach  was  the  mother  of  Cairbre  Liffeachair 
is  equally  false,  and  impossible  to  be  proved  ;  for  there  was 
the  distance  of  fourscore  and  eight  years  between  the  death 
of  Cathaoir  More,  and  the  time  that  Cormac  took  upon  him 
the  command  of  Ireland,  which  may  be  computed  in  this 
manner.  Conn  reigned  twenty  years ;  Conaire  More  held 
the  government  seven  years ;  Art  was  monarch  of  the  king- 
dom thirty  years ;  Mac  Con  reigned  as  many,  and  Feargus 
Dubhdheadach  wore  the  crown  one  year  before  he  was  de- 
throned by  Cormac,  who  fixed  himself  in  the  succession :  and 
we  have  undoubted  authority  to  believe  that  Eilline  Ollara- 
hdha,  daughter  of  Dunlulng,  son  of  Eana  Niadh,  was  the 
mother  of  Cairbre  Liffeachair ;  and  the  same  testimony  in- 
forms us,  that  this  lady  was  fostered  and  educated  by  Buic- 
iodh  Brugbach,  an  eminent  and  wealthy  herdsman,  who  lived 
in  the  province  of  Leinster. 

This  Buiciodh  Brugbach  was  a  very  hospitable  person, 
and  made  it  his  practice  to  have  a  large  cauldron  always 
boiling  upon  the  fire,  full  of  flesh  and  provision  for  the  enter- 
twnment  of  all  passengers  who  came  that  way,  who  he  relieved 
generously  upon  free  cost,  without  asking  any  questions,  or 
demanding  of  his  guests  who  they  were,  or  to  what  part  of 
the  island  they  belonged.     This  herdsman  abounded  in  cattle 
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of  all  kinds :  he  had  in  his  possession  at  one  time  seven  herds 
of  cows,  each  herd  consisted  of  seven  score ;  he  was  furnished 
with  a  noble  stud  of  fine  horses,  and  had  flocks  of  sheep  not 
to  be  numbered.  The  ffentry  of  Leinster,  with  their  whole 
families  and  retinue,  would  often  visit  the  house  of  this  herds- 
man, and  quarter  themselves  upon  him  for  a  long  time ;  and 
when  they  left  him,  they  would  bring  away  with  them  a  drove 
of  his  cows,  or  take  his  horses  and  mares,  or  whatever  else 
they  pleased,  without  asking  his  consent,  and  never  make  him 
any  return.  This  ungrateful  practice  of  the  guests  soon 
impoverished  their  benefactor,  who  was  at  last,  by  this 
method,  stript  of  all  his  cattle  except  seven  cows  and  a  bull. 
With  this  small  remaining  part  of  his  fortune  he  removed 
privately  in  thAiight  from  Dun  Buiciodh,  taking  along  with 
nim  his  wife  and  his  foster-child  Eithne.  He  travelled  with 
his  little  family  till  he  came  to  a  great  wood,  adjoining  to 
Ceanannanus,  m  the  country  of  Meath,  which  Cormac  gene- 
rally made  his  place  of  residence.  In  this  solitude  Buiciodh 
resolved  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days ;  and,  as  a  defence 
against  the  weather,  he  built  a  small  tent  with  turf  and 
boughs,  where  he  lodged  his  wife  and  his  fair  charge  Eithne, 
who,  in  her  rustic  dress,  discovered  a  singular  beauty,  and 
attended  upon  her  foster-parents  in  the  quality  of  a  servant. 
It  happened  that  Cormac  rode  out  and  diverted  himself  in 
this  wood ;  and  his  fortune  directing  him  towards  this  little 
hermitage,  he  spied  the  beautiful  Eithne  very  cheerfully  milk- 
ing the  cows  ;  she  had  two  vessels,  which  she  made  use  of, 
to  separate  the  thin  milk  from  the  richer  and  more  substan- 
tial, for  whm  she  began  to  milk  a  cow  she  disposed  of  the 
first  partSw  ftil  milk  into  one  vessel,  and  the  latter  part  of 
the  strippings  she  poured  into  the  other,  which  method  she 
observed  till  she  had  gone  over  the  whole  number  :  when  she 
had  finished,  she  took  up  the. vessels  and  carried  them  home. 
Cormac  followed  her  at  a  distance,  admiring  her  sagacity 
and  the  niceness  of  her  care,  perfectly  charmed  with  the 
modesty  of  her  looks,  and  the  fine  shape  and  beauty  of  her 
person.  The  young  milkmaid  did  not  stay  long  in  the.cot- 
tage,  but  came  out  again,  with  two  other  vessels  and  a  bowl 
in  her  hand,  and  went  to  a  spring  of  water  not  far  from  the 
hut ;  she  stooped  to  the  brink  of  the  spring,  and  laded  with 
the  bowl,  with  the  water  that  was  near  the  surface  she  filled  one 
vessel,  and  into  the  other  she  poured  the  water  that  was 
laded  from  the  middle  of  the  spring,  which  was  cooler  and 
clearer  than  the  rest.  When  her  vessels  were  full  she 
returned  home :  Cormac  still  having  his  eye  upon  her,  and 
surprised  at  her  innocent  behavipur  and  exact  judgment :  she 
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soon  came  out  again,  for  she  was  obliged  to  do  all  the  meoial 
offices  of  the  family,  with  a  reaplng-Iiook  in  her  hand, 'aiid  she 
had  not  gone  far  before  she  found  a  placo  that  aboiuided  witli 
rushes  ;  there  she  began  to  work,  and  when  she  had  cut  a 
handful  of  rushes,  she  separated  those  that  were  long  and 
green  from  such  as  were  short  and  withered,  and  laid  them 
in  different  heaps ;  which  distinction  she  used  till  she  had  as 
many  as  she  designed  to  carry.  The  amorous  Cormac  ob- 
served her  at  a  distance,  and,  unable  to  stifle  his  passion,  rode 
up  to  her.  She  was  somewhat  surprised,  at  first,  to  see  so 
genteel  a  person  in  bo  solitary  a  place ;  but  the  young  prince, 
by  the  courtesy  of  his  address,  soon  removed  her  fears,  and 
assured  her,  tliat  she  was  in  no  danger,  notwithstanding  she 
was  alone ;  for  it  would  be  the  greatest  barbarity  to  offer  vio- 
lence to  a  maid  of  so  innocent  a  carriage,  and  whose  beauty 
deserved  to  be  removed  from  woods  and  wildernesses  into  the 
courts  of  princes.  After  some  of  these  pollie  compliments 
had  passed,  and  the  ftur  Eithne  was  recovered  from  tier  sur- 
prise, Cormac  asked  her  the  reason  of  the  distinction  she  had 
used  in  separating  the  milk,  the  water,  and  the  rushes,  and 
desired  to  know  who  was  that  happy  person  whom  she  was  so 
careful  to  oblige,  as  to  preserve  the  best  of  every  thing  by 
itself,  and  to  distinguba  by  particular  marks  of  her  favour 
and  esteem.  The  maid,  with  a  blush  rising  in  her  face, 
answered,  that  the  person  upon  whom  I  bestow  the  c!ioii:est 
of  what  I  can  provide,  is  one,  to  whom  I  owe  all  the  service 
of  my  life,  and  to  please  whom  is  my  duty  and  the  utmost  of 
all  my  care.  The  j)rince  enquired  who  this  fortunate  person 
was ;  she  told  him  it  was  the  unhappy  Buiciodh  Brughach  ; 
what,  says  Cormac,  the  generous  herdsman,  so  remarkable, 
for  his  hospitality  in  the  province  of  Leinster  I  The  very 
same,  sir,  replies  the  maid;  why  then,  says  he,  your  name 
must  be  Eithne,  and  you  are  the  daughter  of  Dunluiog,  and 
foster-child  to  this  herdsman,  who  has  taken  care  of  you  from 
your  infancy,  and  bred  you  up.  Yes,  sir,  she  answered,  I 
perceive  you  know  my  family  and  the  circumstances  of  my 
fortune  :  [  do,  f^r  maid,  says  he,  and  I  am  so  charmed  wito 
your  modesty,  and  the  beauty  of  your  person,  that  I  scorn  to 
make  any  unbecominsattempts  upon  your  honour,  but  resolve 
by  the  ties  of  marriage  to  make  you  a  partner  in  my  bed. 
Sir,  she  replied,  though  a  poor  maid  may  justJy  be  ambitious 
to  be  thus  advanced  upon  any  terms,  yet  I  retain  that  duty  to 
my  foster-father,  that  I  would  not  presume  to  dispose  of  my- 
s(df,  without  his  consent,  to  the  greatest  monarch  of  the 
universe.  Cormac  applauded  her  resolution,  and  desired 
to  bo  conducted  to  the  cottage  where  Buiciodli  was;  and 
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when  he  came,  he  infonned  him  of  his  design,  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  passion ;  and  engaged,  upon  the  honour  of  a 
prince,  to  remove  him  out  of  that  sohtary  retirement,  and 
bestow  wealth  and  lands  upon  him,  suitable  to  the  s^enerosity 
of  his  soul,  if  he  would  consent  that  the  beautilul  Eithne 
should  be  his  wife.  Buiciodh  rejoiced  at  this  good  fojtune, 
especially  because  his  fair  charge,  whom  he  affectionately 
loved,  was  to  be  the  wife  of  a  prince,  and  soon  complied  with 
his  request.  Cormac  fulfilled  his  promise  to  Buiciodh,  and 
gave  him  the  tract  of  land  called  Tuath  Odhrain,  that  is 
situated  near  the  palace  of  Tara,  and  famished  him  with  a 

freat  stock  of  cattle  and  other  necessaries,  by  which  means 
e  was  made  happy  during  his  life  ;  and  then  the  marriage 
was  consummated  with  the  beautiful  Eithne,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son,  who  made  a  great  figure  in  the  Iri3h  history,  called 
Cairbre  Liffeachair. 

This  Cormac,  the  monarch  of  Ireland,  it  must  be  observed, 
was  a  prince  of  the  most  consummate  wisdom,  who  perfectly 
understood  the  maxims  of  government,  and  the  most  accom- 

!)lished  statesman  of  the  age;  and,  as  a  testimony  of  his 
earning  and  political  knowledge,  he  wrote  a  tract  for  the  use 
of  his  son,  Cairbre  Liffeachair,  intituled.  Advice  to  Kings, 
which  is  worthy  to  be  inscribed  in  golden  characters,  for  tne 
information  of  princes,  and  as  a  most  complete  standard  of 
policy  to  all  ages.  He  was  very  solicitous  in  revising  and 
purgmg  the  ancient  laws  of  the  people,  and  established  new 
acts  and  ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  his  subjects,  exactly 
calculated  to  the  genius  and  temper  of  his  people.  He  was 
likewise  a  prince  of  great  munificence  and  hospitality,  and 
supported  the  royal  dignity  of  a.  king  in  the  utmost  state  and 
grandeur.  We  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  splendid  and  mag- 
jiificent  court  of  this  monarch,  by  the  description  of  the 
palace  where  he  kept  his  residence,  called,  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, the  royal  seat  of  Miodchuarta.  The  account  of  this 
noble  fabrick  we  receive  from  the  relation  of  Amergin,  the 
son  of  Amalgadha,  son  of  Maolruadhna,  an  eminent  poet, 
retidned  in  the  family  of  Diarmod  Mac  Carrol,  and  to  be 
found  in  the  book  that  treats  of  the  Description  of  Places 
and  Buildings,  written  by  this  learned  author.  This  palace 
of  Miodchuarta  was  built,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  long  time 
before  Cormac  came  to  the  crown ;  for  in  this  house  it  was, 
that  Slanoll,  one  of  the  monarchs  of  Ireland,  died,  many 
years  before  Cormac  was  born :  but  it  was  repaired  and 
enlarged  by  this  prince,  and  made  a  banqueting-house,  for 
the  reception  and  entertainment  of  his  own  nobility,  and  the 
ambassadors  of  foreign  princes.     The  length  of  this  structure 
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W&8  300  cubitB ;  it  wag  30  cubits  in  height,  and  50  cubits  in 
breadtb  ;  a  lantern,  of  curious  workmanship  and  of  a  large 
size,  hung  up  in  the  middle  of  the  state  room  ;  fourteen  doors 
belonged  to  the  house,  and  the  lodging  apartments  were  fur- 
nished with  150  beds,  beside  the  royal  bed  of  state,  where 
the  king  himself  usually  lay.  Never  was  there  a  monarch  in 
the  throne  of  Ireland,  that  was  attended  with  a  more  noble 
retinue;  for  he  had  in  constant  pay  150  of  the  most  distin- 
guished champions  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  yeomen  of  his 
guard,  to  wait  upon  his  peraoii,  especially  to  serve  him  at  his 
table  when  he  diiicd  in  public  ;  at  which  time  he  was  served 
in  an  hundred  and  fifty  cups  of  massy  gold  and  silver.  The 
household  guards,  that  were  in  constant  attendance,  consisted 
of  a  thousand  and  fifty  of  the  bravest  men  in  his  whole  array; 
and  other  ensigns  and  distinctions  of  royalty  he  had  about 
him,  which  would  have  been  no  reproacn  to  the  dignity  of 
the  greatest  princes.  A  poet  of  great  antiauity  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  the  character  of  this  munificent  tdng  ;  the  lines 
are  these : 

The  melancholr  Art,  who  fiH'd  the  throne 
Of  Ireland,  ho^  but  one  Hon,  the  brave  Cormac  ; 
A  prince  most  generous,  liliera],  and  free, 
Wlio  raigeil  the  (jrandKur  of  the  Irish  nation. 
And  made  it  famed  diroughout  the  world. 

Cormac  had  a  numerous  issue ;  his  children  were  three 
sons  and  ten  daughters,  as  an  eminent  poet  h&a  given  us  to 

understand,  in  this  manner  : 

Ten  princtveK  of  most  aecomplithed  heautj 
Were  daughters  of  Cormac,  the  Irish  king  ; 
Tliree  sons  he  had  of  s  superior  courage. 
Their  names  were  Daire,  Cairbre,  Bad  Ceollach. 

The  first-named  of  the  three  young  princes  was  slain  at 
Dubhrois,  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Boyne,  at  Breag ; 
Ceallach,  another  of  the  brothers,  fell  by  the  hand  of  Aongus 
Gaothbhuailteacb ;  as  the  following  verses,  composed  by  a 
poet  of  great  veracity,  inform  us  : 

The  valiant  Aongiu  GaotbbliuAil teach 
Slew  Ceallaeh,  a  prinee,  the  son  of  Cormac ; 
His  brother  Dure  unfnrlunatelj  fell 
With  the  renowned  Thadj,  «on  of  Cein, 
At  Dubhruis,  near  the  riier  Boj-ne. 

It  may  not  be  improner,  in  this  place,  the  better  to  illus- 
trate this  part  of  the  nistory,  to  mention,  particularly,  the 
genealogies  of  some  of  the  principal  persons  concerned  id  the 
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goYernmcnt,  and  in  the  public  administration  of  the  Irish 
afikirs.  It  must  be  observed,  therefore,  for  this  purpose, 
that  Feidhlimhidh  Reachtmhar  had  three  sons,  whose  names 
were.  Conn  Ceadchathach,  who  was  known  by  the  title  of 
The  hero  of  the  hundred  battles,  Eochaidh  Fionn,  and 
Fiachadh  Suidhe,  as  before  mentioned.  The  jposterity  of 
Conn  were  kings,  and  governed  in  Tara ;  the  second  brother, 
whose  name  was  Eochaidh  Fionn,  went  into  Leinster,  at  the 
time  that  Cuchorb,  the  son  of  Modhachorb,  was  king  of  that 
province.  Laoi^hseach  Cean  More,  the  son  of  Connall 
Ceamach,  had  his  education  with  the  prince  Eochaidh  Fionn, 
and  at  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  Munster  made  incursions 
into  Leinster,  and  conquered  a  large  proportion  of  that  pro- 
vince ;  and  by  the  success  of  their  arms  were  in  possession  of 
Ossery  and  Laoigheis,  as  far  as  the  top  of  Maistean.  Cuchorb 
then  reigned  in  Leinster,  and,  perceiving  that  the  forces  of 
Munster  had  got  footing  in  his  province,  and  were  not  easily 
to  be  expelled  by  his  own  strength,  he  intreated  the  assistance 
of  Eochaidh  Fionn  to  drive  them  back  into  their  own  terri- 
tories ;  Eochaidh  complied  with  his  request,  and  sent  com- 
missions to  his  friends  and  allies,  to  attend  upon  him  with  a 
complete  number  of  troops,  to  engage  in  this  expedition.  His 
orders  were  faithfully  obeyed,  and  he  advanced  his  companion, 
Laoighseach  Cean  More,  who  was  bred  up  with  him,  to  be 
the  general  of  his  forces ;  Cuchorb  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
what  men  he  could  engage  to  follow  him,  and  joined  his  ally, 
who  thought  it  proper  that  his  friend  Laoighseach  should  be 
commander-in-cniei  of  the  whole  army. 

Thus  united,  they  marched  towards  the  Momonians,  or  the 
men  of  Munster,  who,  apprehendinff  that  they  should  be 
attacked,  were  prepared  to  receive  them.  The  two  armies 
soon  engaged,  and  a  bloody  action  followed,  in  which  both 
sides  fought  with  great  vigour  and  bravery,  and  it  was  diflficult 
for  some  time  to  judge  which  way  the  victory  would  incline, 
but  fortune,  after  a  sharp  dispute,  declared  in  favour  of  the 
confederate  army,  who  broke  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  with 
terrible  slaughter,  and  routed  them  from  the  top  of  Maistean 
to  the  river  Bearbha.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Athtrodain, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Athy,  situated  upon  the  river 
Bearbha,  now  called  Barrow.  And  the  Momonians,  in  this 
engagement,  were  defeated,  and  the  flower  of  their  troops  lay 
dead  upon  the  spot. 

The  Lagonians,  or  the  men  of  Leinster,  animated  with 
this  success,  continued  the  pursuit ;  and,  perceiving  that  a 
strong  body  of  the  enemy  had  rallied,  and  were  drawn  up  in 
order  at  Cainthine,  on  Magh  Riada,  now  called  Laoighis, 
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tbat  is,  Laisc,  or  Leise  Rlada,  the  rictors  fell  upon 
tbem  with  desperate  fury,  and  put  tbcin  to  flight :  they  tnen 
pursued  tliem  to  Sliffhe  Dbala,  now  called  Bealach  More 
Osaery,  where  the  forces  of  Leinater  mado  bo  dreadful  a 
slaughter  of  the  Momoniaos,  that  they  were  forced  to  desist  for 
want  of  enemies  to  kill ;  which  victory  resettled  the  state  of 
that  province,  and  so  discouraged  the  men  of  Munster,  that 
they  never  attempted  to  enlarge  their  bounds,  but  were  glad 
to  conGne  themselves  within  their  own  territories. 

Cuchorb,  being  reinstated  in  his  dominions  by  the  assis- 
tance of  Eochaidh  Fionn,  out  of  gratitude  thought  himself 
obliged  to  recompense  bia  scrTieee,  and  therefore  generously 
bestowed  upon  him  the  seven  Fotbortuaths ;  and  coniirmed 
this  donation,  by  perpetuating  the  right  to  bia  posterity  for 
ever.  Laoighseach,  the  general  of  the  confederate  army, 
who  had  his  education  witn  Eochaidh  Fionn,  he  rewarded 
with  the  seven  Laoighises,  to  be  enjoyed  by  him  and  his 
heirs ;  for  he  confessed,  that  the  success  of  the  expedition  was 
owing  to  the  valour  and  conduct  of  the  general,  whose  mili- 
tary experience  gave  bim  advantages  over  the  incapacity  of 
tbe  commanding  officer  in  the  enemy's  army,  which  he  made 
fluch  use  of  as  to  obtain  a  complete  vicljjry. 

From  this  instance  of  gratitude  to  Laoighseach,  the  pos- 
terity of  this  general  took  upon  themselves  the  title  of  kings 
of  Leix  or  Leise ;  and  the  king  of  Leinster,  being  sensible 
that  he  owed  his  crown  to  the  bravery  of  this  commander, 
obliged  himself,  and  his  successors  in  that  province,  to  make 
a  perpetual  acknowledgment  to  the  kings  of  Leix,  in  memory 
of  the  service  he  received  from  I^aoigbseach,  who  restored 
him  to  bis  throne.  He  established  it  by  law,  that  the  kings 
of  Leix  should  have  a  just  clfum  for  ever,  to  a  sirloin  of  every 
beeve  that  was  killed  in  the  royal  slaughter-house,  for  the 
use  of  the  kings  of  Leinster ;  and  that  one  of  the  king  of 
Leinster'a  gulloglachs,  or  receivers,  should  attend  constantly 
in  the  king  of  Leinster'a  court,  and  should  have  a  salary 
allowed  him  for  that  purpose,  whoae  sole  business  it  should  be 
to  supervise  and  collect  this  tribute  for  the  use  of  the  king  of 
Leix. 

It  was  ordained,  likewise,  that  the  king  of  Leix,  for  the 
time  being,  should  be  allowed  a  place  at  the  council-board  of 
the  king  of  Lcinalcr,  and  was  to  take  his  place  in  the  fourth 
degree  at  all  public  assembliea  and  entertainments,  and  but 
three  were  admitted  to  sit  above  bim  nearer  the  king.  Ho 
was  to  enjoy  the  principal  office  in  the  treasury,  and  to  dis- 
tribute the  king's  bounty  and  muntticence  to  tJic  gcnttTi  the 
antiquaries,  the  poets,  the  musicians,  and  the  learned  in  all 
2  N 
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arts  and  profearions,  whose  abiGties  entitled  them  to  a  reward ; 
and  whatever  presents  or  acknowledgments  were  sent  to  the 
king)  were  transmitted  to  him,  and  passed  through  his  hands. 
It  was  enjoined  further,  that  seven  of  the  royal  family  of 
Laoi^his,  or  Leix,  should  constantly  attend  the  person  of 
the  kmg  of  Leinstqr,  as  a  fixed  guard ;  for  which  service  they 
were  to  be  honourably  maintained,  at  the  charge  of  the  crown 
of  Leinster.  But  the  king  of  Leix,  in  return  for  these  pri- 
vileges, was  obliged  to  maintain,  at  his  own  expense,  150 
stout  soldiers,  to  serve  in  the  army  of  the  king  of  Leinster, 
who  were  bound  to  execute  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
commands ;  to  force  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  though  with  the 
ntmost  hazard ;  to  beat  them  out  of  their  quarters,  and  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  battle^ 

It  was  observed  before,  that  Laoighseach  Ceanmor,  the 
first  king  of  Laoighis  or  Leix,  was  brought  up,  and  had  his 
education  with  Eochaidh  Fionn,  son  of  Feidhlimhidh  Reacht- 
mhar,  the  first  king  of  Fothortuath  ;  for  which  reason  it  was, 
that  the  kings  of  Leix  were  obliged  to  be  ready  upon  all 
occasions,  with  a  competent  number  of  troops,  to  assist  the 
king  of  Fothortuath,  upon  the  first  summons ;  and  thb  cus- 
tom was  faithfully  observed  by  the  kings  of  Leix  to  the  time 
of  Henry  XL  king  of  England. 

The  third  brother  of  Conn,  the  hero  of  the  hundred  bat- 
tles, was  called  Fiachadh  Suidhe.  This  prince  was  very 
powerful,  and  in  possession  of  a  large  tract  of  land  near  the 
palace  of  Tara,  that  was  known  by  the  name  of  Deisie  T^amh- 
rach,  but  he  was  never  fixed  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  king- 
dom. He  had  three  sons,  whose  names  were  Kosa,  Aongus, 
who  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Gaothbhuailteach,  and 
Eogan  ;  the  second  brother,  Aongus,  was  the  most  accom- 
plished soldier  of  the  three,  for  he  had  signalized  himself  in 
several  engagements,  was  very  expert  in  military  discipline, 
and  victory  scarce  ever  failed  him. 

At  this  time  it  happened,  that  there  was  a  person  of  prin- 
cipal note  in  the  kingdom,  who,  by  his  misbehaviour,  had 
fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  Cormac,  who  could  not  be  in- 
duced, by  the  application  of  his  greatest  favourites,  to  receive 
him  into  his  esteem,  till  Aongus  undertook  to  be  his  advocate, 
and  humbly  interceded  for  his  pardon.  The  king  was  at 
first  inflexible,  but  when  Aongus  oflFered  himself  to  be  bound 
for  his  fidelity  and  good  conduct  for  the  time  to  come,  Cormac 
was  prevailed  upon  to  forbear  his  resentments,  and  admit  the 
discarded  favourite  iqto  his  court.  This  reconciliation,  pro- 
cured by  the  intercession  of  Aongus,  was  so  disagreeable  to 
the  young  prince,    Ceallach,  the  son  of  Cormac,  that  he 
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■eized  violently,  and  without  coimnission,  upon  the  forgiven 
offender,  and  wlien  he  haiLhim  in  custody  lie  never  asked  the 
consent  of  hia  father,  but  in  revenge  put  out  both  his  eyes. 
Aongua,  being  informed  of  this  barbarity,  resented  it  in  an 
outrageous  manner,  and,  being  incensed  at  the  treachery  of  the 
aetion,  raised  a  nitnierous  army,  and,  appearing  himself  at  the 
head  of  them,  marched  towards  Tara,  to  chastise  the  inso- 
lence of  the  young  prince,  and  to  do  justice  to  his  injured 
friend,  Cornmc,  alarmed  at  this  formidable  rebellion,  pre- 
pared to  defend  himself  and  his  son :  but  Aongus  made  a 
vigorous  attack,  and  slew  Ceallach  with  his  lance,  as  he  stood 
by  his  father's  side,  and  likewise  at  another  throw  he  struck 
out  one  of  the  king's  eyes  with  his  spear. 

But  Cormac,  nothing  discouraged  at  these  misfortunes, 
FMolved  to  crush  the  rebellion  ;  and,  having  a  gallant  army 
about  him,  he  offered  battle  to  the  haughty  traitor,  and,  with 
a  terrible  slaughter  of  his  best  troops,  drove  him  out  of  the 
field.  After  this  defeat  Aongus  and  his  brother  retired  for 
protection, to  the  province  of  Leinster,  where  they  continued 
for  one  year ;  from  thence  they  removed  to  Ossery,  but  this 
place  was  no  safe  refuge  for  them,  which  obliged  them  to  fly 
to  the  court  of  Oilioll  Olum,  who  they  supposed  would  be 
inclined  to  succour  them,  because  he  had  married  the  princess 
Sadhbh,  tlie  daughter  of  Conn,  to  whom  they  had  a  near 
relation. 

Oilioll  Olum  was  moved  with  compassion  at  the  miserable 
distress  of  the  three  brothers,  and  bestowed  upon  them  for 
their  present  support,  the  territories  of  Deasie,  in  the  prcM 
vince  of  Munster ;  and  the  reason  he  conferred  this  tract  of 
land  upon  them  was,  because  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
Deasie,  near  the  palace  of  Tara,  before  this  misfortune  hap- 
pened, and  by  their  defeat  were  obliged  to  seek  for  new  set- 
tlcmcnlB,  or  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  arms  of  the  conqueror. 

The  hrothers  gratefully  accci)ted  of  the  lands  assigned 
them,  and,  without  quarrel  or  dispute,  they  divided  the 
country  between  them,  in  three  equal  parts.  Some  of  the 
old  records  assert,  that  these  young  princes  were  the  lineal 
descendants  of  Oilioll  Aram,  and  were  called  Eamaighe  j 
hut  this  appears  to  he  a  mistake,  for  th^-  were  improperly 
distinguished  by  that  name,  because  the  Earnaighe  were  the 
posterity  of  Conaire,  the  son  of  Mogha  Lamha,  justly  speak- 
ino;,  who  are  particularly  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  history.  The  reason  why  these  brothers,  the  sons  of 
Fiaphadh  Suidhe,  applied  to  the  court  of  Munster  for  protec- 
non  was,  the  persuasion  of  Core  Duibhne,  the  son  of  Cairbre 
Muibc  ;  and  tne  posterity  of  these  princes  were  known  by  the 
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nameof  Deuies.  Thk  tribe  waaoondiicted  into  this  proTnioe 
hj  Eochaidh  Fioim,  the  son  of  Reachtmar,  and  toe  three 
hrothers,  Rosa,  Eogan,  and  Aongus  Gaothbbnailteach. 

At  the  dme  when  thuese  young  princes  arrived  in  Munster, 
Cairbre  Muisc  had  a  considerable  interest  in  that  prorince ; 
bat  his  wickedness  was  a  scourge  to  the  whole  country,  for 
during  his  readenoe  there  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  all 
destroyed,  and  the  com  was  blasted,  which  occasioned  a  rery 
dreadnil  Cunine.  The  particular  act  of  impiety,  that  was 
supposed  to  proyoke  the  yenffeance  of  heayen,  was,  his  com- 
mitting incest  with  his  own  sister,  whose  name  was  Duibhin, 
who  proved  with  child.  When  the  time  of  her  deHvery  came, 
she  hieid  two  sons,  whom  she  named  Cormac  and  Core.  The 
&ther  and  mother  of  this  incestuous  issue  were  the  children  of 
Modha  Lamha,  and  of  Sarah,  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  the  renowned  Conn,  the  hero  of  the  hundred  battles. 
*  The  inhabitants  of  Munster,  particularly  the  principal 
gentry  of  the  country,  were  so  alarmed  at  the  miseraole 
scarcity  of  prorision,  that  they  applied  to  Cairbre,  and 
enquired  if  he  could  inform  them  of  tne  occasion  of  the  dread- 
ful famine  that  raged  through  all  the  province.  Cidrbre, 
being  conscious  that  his  guilt  deserved  so  severe  a  judgment, 
told  them  he  was  of  opinion  that  his  own  impiety  was  the 
cause  of  that  visitation,  particularly  an  act  of  incest  he  com- 
mitted with  his  own  sister,  who  bore  him  two  sons,  whom  he 
called  Core  and  Cormac.  The  gentry  were  moved  with 
horror  and  indignation  at  so  base  a  crime,  and  demanded,  by 
way  of  atonement,  that  the  children  shoidd  be  delivered  into 
their  hands,  whom  they  proposed  to  put  to  death,  to  bum 
their  bodies  to  ashes,  and  to  cast  the  dust  into  a  stream  that 
was  near  the  place. 

When  this  transaction  happened,  there  was  a  druid  in  the 
company,  whose  name  was  Dionach ;  this  soothsayer  had 
recoyrse  to  hb  art,  and  found  it  expedient,  that  one  of  the 
brothers,  called  Cormac,  should  be  given  up  to  the  people  ; 
but  Core,  the  younger  son,  he  desired  to  be  delivered  into  his 
hands,  and  he  promised  to  convey  him  out  of  Ireland. 
This  motion  was  agreed  to  by  the  whole  assembly,  and 
accordingly  the  prophet  took  up  the  child  assigned  to  him, 
and  travelled  to  the  sea  shore,  where  he  procured  a  vessel, 
and  weighed  anchor,  and  landed  with  the  infant  at  a  small 
island  called  Inis  Baoi.  It  had  this  name  from  an  old  woman, 
styled  Baoi,  who  lived  there ;  and  to  her  the  druid  delivered 
th#  child,  who  took  care  of  him  for  the  space  of  a  year,  and 
then  the  druid,  who  never  left  him,  rewarded  the  nurse  for 
her  trouble,  and  returned  with  him  back  into  Ireland.  When 
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he  arrived,  he  brought  him  to  his  grandmother  hy  his  father 
and  mother,  whose  name  was  Sarah,  delivering  withal  a 
strict  charge,  that  she  ahould  give  him  handsome  education 
with  all  imaginable  privacy,  and  secure  him  from  the  know- 
ledge and  resentment  of  the  people  of  Munster. 

The  Deasies,  affected  with  these  calamities  of  the  province, 
consulted  the  most  eminent  druids,  whether  the  country 
should  be  destroyed,  or  enjoy  a  state  of  happiness  for  the 
time  to  come  ?  for  if  they  learned  there  would  be  any  wars  or 
commotions  among  the  inhabitants,  they  were  resolved  not  to 
abide  the  issue,  but  to  remove  and  seek  for  new  settlements. 
The  soothsayers  gave  them  to  understand,  that  it  was  proper 
thev  should  continue  in  the  country  ;  and  informed  them 
witnal,  that  the  wife  of  Eana  Ciunsealach,  whose  name  was 
Cuingion,  was  far  gone  with  child,  and  woidd  be  delivered  of 
a  daughter;  and  that  as  soon  as  she  was  horn,  they  were 
to  apply  to  the  father,  to  desire  the  nursing  and  the  education 
of  her ;  if  he  refused  their  request,  they  were  to  make  a  sui- 
table present  to  the  father,  and  that  would  prevail  with  him 
to  resign  her  to  their  disposal :  the  reason  of  these  instructions 
was,  because  it  was  foreseen  that  this  child  should  consult 
the  interest,  and  bestow  great  advantages  upon  that  family. 
The  Deasies  gave  belief  to  the  prediction,  and,  following  the 
advice  of  their  druids,  obtained  the  child  of  the  father.  But 
the  prophecy  being  not  to  be  accomplished  till  the  child  was 
marriageable,  they  were  impatient  till  she  was  of  a  suitable 
age ;  and  to  forward  her  growth  they  slew  many  young  chil- 
dren, and  fed  her  with  their  flesh.  This  method  of  dieting 
her  promoted  her  inclinations,  and  she  was  capable  of  mar- 
riage some  years  sooner  than  the  usual  age.  The  name  of 
this  lady  was  Eithne  Valhach,  whose  husband  it  was  pre- 
dicted, should  be  a  fast  friend  to  the  tribe  of  the  Deasies; 
and  therefore  they  made  enquiry  for  a  husband  for  her,  and 
when  the  articles  of  marriage  were  settled,  they  bestowed  lier 
upon  Aon^s,  the  son  of  Nadhfraioeh,  king  of  Munster. 
But  this  prince  could  not  obtain  her  without  a  gratuity  to 
the  family  that  brqught  her  up ;  and  therefore  Aongus  deli- 
vered as  a  dowry,  into  the  possession  of  the  Deasies,  the 
lands  of  Magh  Fcimbin,  consisting  of  the  third  part  of 
Cluain  Mell,  and  the  middle  third :  but  he  was  Srst  obliged 
to  drive  the  people  of  Ossery  out  of  those  estates,  who  at 
that  time  were  the  possessors  of  them.  A  considerable  time 
after  this,  Aongus  and  bis  lady  Eithne  were  slain  by  the 
people  of  Leinsler,  in  the  battle  of  Ceallosnadh,  four  railcs 
eastward  of  Lailliglin. 

The  posterity  of  Fiachadh  Suidhe,  who  were  distinguished 
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by  the  name  of  Deasies,  had  not,  when  they  first  came  into 
Munster,  any  lands  in  that  province,  except  that  part  of  the 
country  called  Deasie  Deisgceart,  or  the  south  Deasie,  which 
extends  itself  from  the  river  Suir  to  the  south  sea,  and  from 
Liosmore  to  Ceann  Criadain,  till  the  marriage  of  this  lady 
Eithne  with  the  prince  Aongus,  son  of  Nadhfraioch,  kin^  of 
Munster;  for  then  it  was,  in  accomplishment  of  the  prediction, 
that  he  conferred  upon  the  tribe  ot  Deasie  the  country  called 
Tuasgirt,  or  North  Deasie,  which  contains  the  tract  of 
lands  from  the  river  Suir  aforesaid,  to  Corea  Athrach, 
known  now  by  the  name  of  Machaire  Chaisil,  op  the  pluns 
of  Cashel. 

There  was  a  prince  called  O  Faolan,  who  descended 
lineally  from  the  family  that  was  king  of  North  Deasie,  and 
he  erected  a  stately  palace,  and  kept  his  court,  westwards 
of  Dunleamhnachta,  which  structure  continues  the  name  of 
Don  Faolan  to  this  day.  He  had  a  relation  of  the  same 
family,  who  fixed  himseli  in  the  possession  of  Deasie  Deisg- 
ceirt,  or  the  south  Deasie,  and  from  him  O  Brie  received  its 
name.  His  royal  seat  was  situated  near  the  coast  of  the 
south  sea,  called  Oilean  O  Brie,  or  the  island  of  Brie ;  and 
between  these  two  families  was  the  government  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  Deasie  continued,  till  the  death  of  O  Brie, 
who  left  no  issue  behind  him,  and  then  the  government  of 
both  parts  fell  into  the  hands  of  Faolan,  whose  descen- 
dants possessed  the  sovereignty  for  many  years  and  suc- 
cessions, till  they  were  driven  out  of  the  North  Deasie, 
by  the  prevailing  power  of  the  posterity  of  Heber  Fionn, 
the  son  of  Milesius,  who  conquered  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  left  no  more  to  that  tribe  than  tne  South  Deasie : 
and  in  this  posture  were  both  Deasies  found  by  the  English, 
who  were  brought  into  Ireland  by  Diarmuid  Mac  Morough, 
king  of  Leinster. 

It  must  be  observed  in  this  place,  that  Aongus  Ossery, 
and  his  followers,  had  the  command  of  Magh  Feimhin, 
called  the  North  Deasie,  and  that  Aongus  was  forced  to 
abandon  hjis  possession  of  Magh  Feimhin,  and  was  expelled 
the  country  by  the  posterity  of  Fiachadh  Suidhe,  with  all  his 
relations  and  dependants  ;  so  that  from  this  general  defeat  of 
Aongus  Ossery  it  is,  that  Bailie  Urluidhe,  and  MuUach' 
Aindeonach,  are  known  by  the  same  name  to  this  day ';  for 
the  word  Urluidhe,  in  the  Irish  language,  signifies  the  blows 
or  irresistible  strokes  of  valiant  men,  and  Aindeonach  is  as 
much  as  to  say  a  violent  expulsion. 

Cormac,  the  son  of  Art,  king  of  Ireland,  had  at  that  time 
a  numerous  family  to  maintain,  and  his  revenue  was  so  small, 


that  he  vae  not  able  to  find  prnvisiona,  especially  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  flesli.  to  support  them  suitable  to  his  quality.  Hi' 
therefore  advised  with  his  treasurer,  who  had  the  prmcijial 
management  of  his  affairs,  and  knew  the  exigency  of  his  for- 
tune, on  what  method  he  should  take  to  keep  up  the  dignity 
of  his  table,  and  to  subsist  bis  attendants,  till  nis  subsidies  and 
tributes  would  become  due,  and  enable  him  to  defray  the 
expense.  His  treasurer,  being  sensible  of  the  wanla  of  his 
master,  gave  his  opinion,  that  there  was  no  other  redress  left, 
but  to  raise  a  numoer  of  resolute  and  well-disciplined  troops, 
and  enter  the  province  of  Munater  in  a  hostile  manner,  and 
demand  of  the  king  of  Munster  the  revenue  that  lay  in  arrear : 
for  sir,  says  he,  there  are  two  provinces  in  Munster,  and  you 
receive  contributions  but  from  one  of  them ;  your  business, 
therefore,  is  to  insist  upon  your  right,  to  demand  what  you 
have  been  defrauded  of,  and  if  he  should  deny  your  claim,  to 
plunder  the  country,  and  to  force  a  just  acknowledgment  from 
the  Inhabitants. 

This  advice  was  well  received  by  Cormac,  who  immediately 
put  it  in  execution.  He  therefore  despatched  a  proper 
messenger  to  Fiacliadh  MuiUcathan,  the  king  of  Munster, 
and  made  a  demand  of  the  revenue  arising  from 'one  of  the 
provinces,  which  had  been  unjustly  detained  from  him.  The 
message  was  received  with  contempt,  and  Fiachadh  returned 
this  answer,  that  the  demand  was  unprecedented,  none  of  his 
predecessors,  the  kings  of  Ireland,  ever  received  an  additional 
tribute  from  the  province,  neither  would  he  distress  his  sub- 
jects by  raising  new  contributions,  which  they  had  no  right 
to  pay.  Cormac,  upon  the  return  of  the  messenger,  was  in- 
censed with  this  denial,  and  raised  an  army  with  all  expedi- 
tion, and  directed  his  march  towards  Munster.  He  entered 
the  province  aa  an  enemy,  and  came  as  far  as  Druim  Da 
Maire,  (which  place  is  now  called  Cnoc  Luinge,)  where  he 
halted  and  encamped  with  his  forces.  Fiachadh  Muilleathan, 
the  king  of  Munater,  perceiving  he  should  be  attacked,  was 
ready  to  receive  him,  and  encamping  with  his  army  in  the 
very  face  of  Cormac,  resolved  to  try  the  issue  of  the  battle. 

But  Cormac,  not  confiding  wholly  in  the  courage  of  his 
forces,  had  recourse  to  policy,  and  having  a  great  number  of 
Scottish  druids  and  enchanters  in  his  army,  desired  the  assis- 
tance of  their  skill  to  annoy  and  dispirit  the  enemy.  These 
necromancers  made  use  of  their  art,  and,  by  channs  and  in- 
cantations, occasioned  the  greatest  (rouble  and  inconvenien- 
ctes  to  the  army  of  Munster  ;  particularly  their  magic  skill 
had   that  success,   as   to  dry  up  the  water  that  was  in  the 
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enemy's  camp,  so  that  the  soldiers  and  the  cattle  were  in  the 
utmost  distress,  and  were  ready  to  expire  for  thirst. 

The  king  of  Munster  lamented  tnis  ^ad  calamity  among 
his  forces,  and  hearing  of  an  eminent  druid  that  lived  in 
Ciarruidhe  Luachra,  whose  name  was  Modharuith,  he  sent 
to  him,  and  requested  him  to  deliver  his  armies  out  of  these 
difficulties ;  but  the  crafty  druid,  taking  advantage  of  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  king,  denied  his  assistance,  unless  he  had  con- 
firmed to  him,  as  a  reward,  the  two  territories,  now  called 
Roche*s  country  and  the  country  of  Condon,  and  settled  upon 
his  posterity  for  ever ;  upon  that  condition  he  engaged  to 
deliver  the  army  of  Munsta*  from  the  power  of  the  Scottish 
enchanters,  and  to  procure  plenty  of  water  in  the  camp. 

The  necessity  oi  the  king's  afiairs  obliged  him  to  comply 
with  this  unconscionable  demand,  and  the  druid  had  immediate 
recourse  to  his  art.  The  counter-charm  which  lie  used  upon 
this  occasion  was,  an  enchanted  dart  he  had  in  his  hand, 
which  he  flung  into  the  air  with  all  his  force,  declaring,  that 
from  the  spot  of  ground,  upon  which  the  arrow  fell,  there 
should  spring  a  fountain  of  the  purest  water,  sufficient  to 
supplv  the  wants  of  the  whole  army ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass. 
By  this  means  the*  soldiers  were  relieved  and  inspired  with 
fresh  courage  ;  and,  enraged  with  the  miseries  they  had  en- 
dured, they  desired  the  king  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy, 
and  promised  him  full  revenge,  and  assured  him  of  victory. 
He  accordingly  drew  out  his  forces,  and  offered  battle  to  the 
king  of  Ireland,  who,  distrusting  the  courage  of  his  soldiers, 
fled  for  his  security  without  striking  a  blow,  and  was  pursued 
80  closely  by  the  King  of  Munster,  that  he  was  overtaken  at 
Ossery,  and  obliged  to  capitulate.  The  conditions  insisted 
on  were,  that  he  was  to  deliver  up  hostages,  which  were  to  be 
the  principal  of  his  nobility,  and  send  them  from  Tara  to 
Raith  Naoi,  now  called  Cnoc  Rathfann,  as  a  solemn  assurance 
that  he  would  repair  all  the  losses  the  people  of  Munster  had 
sustained  by  the  plundering  and  depredations  of  his  army, 
from  the  time  that  he  first  entered  the  province.  These 
terms  were  accepted,  for  they  were  offered  sword  in  hand  : 
and  the  testimony  of  an  old  poet,  who  wrote  of  these  affairs, 
confirms  this  account,  in  these  lines : 

The  valiant  Fiachadh  Muilleathan, 
The  warlike  monarch  of  the  southern  coasts^  ^ 

Received  the  hostages,  who  came  from  Tara 
To  Rathfuinn  and  Rath  Naoi. 

This  prince,  the  victorious  Fiachadh  Muilleathan,  had  two 
sons,  whose  names  were  OilioU  Flan  More  and  OilioU  Flan 
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Beag.  OilioU  Flan  More,  who  was  the  eldest,  died  without 
issue ;  and  all  the  posterity,  desci'nded  from  Fiachadh  Muil- 
leathan,  were  the  offspring  of  Oilioll  Flan  Bea^',  whose  de- 
ficendaata  were  very  numerous,  and  of  great  authority,  in  the 
province  of  Muneter.  This  is  Uiken  notice  of  in  the  verses 
of  an  old  poet,  in  this  manner : 


Were  Oilioll  Plao  More,  and  Oilioll  Flan  Beng, 

Tte  eldest  with  a  child  was  Dever  blest ; 
The  jouDKest  with  a  numerous  progenj 
O'erapreod  the  province. 

The  prince,  Oilioll  Flan  Tiiore,  having  no  child  of  his 
own,  by  public  authority  adopted  his  brother,  Oilioll  Flan 
Beag,  for  his  son,  and  demised  to  him  ail  his  fortune  and 
estate,  upon  this  condition,  that  his  name  should  be  inserted 
in  the  lineal  genealogies,  between  the  name  of  his  father, 
Fiachadh  Mualleathan,  and  that  of  his  brother,  in  order  to 
make  posterity  believe  that  he  was  the  father  of  Oilioll  Flan 
Beag  ;  and  the  pedigrees  belonging  to  ail  the  spreading 
branches  of  that  line,  have  the  name  of  Oilioll  Flan  More 
disposed  according  to  the  contract  agreed  to  by  the  two 
brothers,  and  are  delivered  down  in  the  same  form  through 
many  ages.  The  Psalter  of  Cashel,  likewise,  and  others  of 
the  most  ancient  and  authentic  chronicles  of  Ireland,  take 
notice  of  these  genealogies,  with  the  name  of  this  prince, 
placed  next  to  his  father's ;  though  the  writers  of  those  times 
were  sensible,  that  Oilioll  Flan  More  was  not  the  father  of 
Oilioll  Flan  Beag :  notwithstanding,  the  public  records  of 
the  kingdom  always  mention  the  name  of  Otlloll  Flan  More 
in  the  genealogy  of  Fiachadh  MuUleathan,  but  with  no  design 
to  impose  upon  posterity,  only  in  observance  of  the  agreement 
between  the  two  brothers,  upon  the  consideration  before 
mentioned. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  death  of  this  renowned  prince 
Fiachadh  Muilleathan,  who  was  treacherously  slain  by  Conia, 
the  son  of  Thady,  son  of  Cian,  son  of  Oiliolla  Olum,  al  the 
ford  called  Aith  Uisiol,  upon  the  river  Suir.  This  barbarous 
act  was  accomplished  in  tnia  manner :  Conla,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, had  his  education  with  Connac,  monarch  of  Ireland, 
where  he  was  instructed  in  military  discluline,  and  the  polite 
parts  of  learning,  and  was  bred  up  suitably  to  his  descent  and 
quality.  When  he  was  young,  it  happened  that  he  bad  a 
snarp  humour  in  his  blood,  which  occasioned  a  scabby  and 
leprous  scurf  all  over  bis  l>ody  ;  the  most  eminent  physicians 
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were  applied  to,  and  they  admimstered  medicineB,  bat  without 
success :  the  young  prince  became  a  most  frightful  object, 
for  his  whole  body  was  broken  out,  and  covered,  as  it  were, 
with  scales.  This  misfortune  was  lamented  by  the  whole 
court,  but  by  none  more  than  by  Cormac  himself,  who 
had  conceived  a  sincere  affection  for  him,  as  he  was  his  com- 
panion from  a  child.  In  those  times  it  was  esteemed  the 
nighest  accomplishment  to  understand  divination  and  sooth- 
saying, and  Cormac  was  become  so  great  a  proficient  in 
those  studies,  that,  for  the  service  of  his  friend,  he  tried 
the  utmost  of  his  skill;  and  upon  consultation  was  able 
to  foretel,  that  he  should  never  be  delivered  from  that 
distemper,  but  would  without  remedy  continue  afiSicted  with 
the  leprosy,  unless  he  could  find  means  to  waskiiis  body  all 
over  with  the  blood  of  a  king.  Soon  after  this  prediction, 
Conla,  despairing  of  a  cure,  took  leave  of  Cormac  and  his 
court,  and  came  mto  the  province  of  Munster,  over  which 
Fiachadh  Muilleathan  was  then  king,  and  kept  his  residence 
at  Rath  Rathfuinn,  now  called  Cnoc  Rathfiiinn.  In  the 
court  of  this  prince  he  was  received  with  great  favour  and 
civility,[and,  notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  his  distemper, 
he  was  admitted  near  the  person  of  the  king.  Some  time 
after  it  happened,  that  Fiachadh,  attended  by  his  nobles  and 
his  retinue  of  state,  had  resolved  to  divert  himself  by  swimming 
in  the  river  Suir,  and  Conla,  who  was  his  near  relation,  was 
so  well  esteemed  as  to  have  the  honour  of  carrying  his  lance. 
When  they  arrived  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  his  servants 
undressed  him,  and  he  plunged  into  Aith  Uisiol,  to  bathe 
and  refresh  himself.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  water,  till 
Conla  observed  him  swimming  towards  him,  and  making  his  way 
towards  the  shore.  The  prediction  of  Cormac  instantly  came 
into  his  mind,  and,  thinking  this  a  proper  opportunity  to  ac- 
complish it,  he  basely  violated  the  law§  of  gratitude  and  hos- 
pitality, and  ran  the  king  through  the  body  with  his  own 
spear.  The  wound  was  mortal,  and  the  attendants,  advancing 
to  take. full  revenge  upon  the  traitor,  the  expiring  prince  laid 
his  dying  commands  upon  them,  to  save  his  life,  and  pardon 
the  murderer.  His  orders  were  faithfully  obeyed ;  Conla 
had  his  life  spared,  and  the  king  was  carried  on  shore,  and 
instantly  died.     ' 

It  was  observed  before,  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  history, 
that  Cormac,  kin^  of  Ireland,  had  ten  daughters ;  yet  the 
ancient  records  being  silent,  and  mentioning  nothing  memor- 
able of  eight  of  these  princesses,  what  they  nave  related  of  the 
other  two  will  be  properly  introduced  in  this  place.  The  name 
of  one  of  these  ladies  was  Graine,  who  was  married  to  Fionn, 
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the  son  of  Cumhall ;  but,  bein^  of  an  amorous  disposition, 
she  left  him,  and  stole  away  with  her  gallant,  Diarmuid  O 
Duibhne :  the  other  was  caUed  Ailbhe,  who  was  married  to 
her  sister's  husbaitd^  fionn,  the  son  of  Cumhall. 

From  this  Fionn^^ibe  established  militia  of  the  kingdom 
were  caUed  Fiana  EirioDn ;  and  if  it  should  be  asserted,  either 
through  ignorance  or '  prejudice,   thatlthere  was  no  such 
standing  body  of  troops  m  tne  island  as  these  Trained  Bands, 
to  evince  the  contrary,  let  it  be  considered,  that  this  part  of 
history  is  supported  by  evidence  not  to  be  opposed.      The 
constant  traaition  of  the  ancient  Irish,  concemmg  the  militia, 
which  was  delivered  down  from  father  to  son  a  continued 
account  of  many  CTeat  and  memorable  exploits,  performed  by 
the  bravery  of  these  troops  for  many  ages,  is  a  testimony  of 
sufficient  force,  with  an  impartial  judgment,  to  prove  that  the 
brave  Fiana,  or  Trained  Bands,   were  fixed  upon  the   Irish 
establishment,  and  were  the  standing  army  of  the  kingdom. 
As  a  further  argument  upon  this  occasion,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  to  deny  the  authoritv  of  this  tradition  is  not  only  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  ancient  Irish,  for  many  centuries,  conspired  to 
abuse  posterity  with  a  fiction,  but  by  this  means  the  reputation 
of  the  most  authentic  records  is  disputed,  which  particularly 
relate  the  actions  of  the  Irish  militia.    Besides  there  remain  to 
this  day  several  unquestionable  monuments  of  these  old  soldiers, 
to  deny  which,  is  to  disbelieve  matter  of  fact,  and  to  opfU)se  the 
common  reason  of  mankind.    Some  of  the  remaining  footsteps 
of  these  old  warriors  are  known  by  their  first  names  at  this  time; 
as,  for  instance,  Suidhe  Fionn,  or  the  palace  o^  Fionn,  situated 
at  Sliabh  naMban  or  the  Woman's  Mountain,  which  seat  was  so 
called  from  Fionn  O  Baoisgne.     Gleann  Garruidh,  in  Vibh 
Fathach,  received  its  name  from  Garruidh  Mac  Moma; 
Leaba  Dhirmuda,  and  Graine,  which  signifies  Diarmuid  and 
Graine's  Bed,  and  stood  at  a  place  called  Poll  tighe  Liabain, 
in  Vibh  Fiachrach,  in  O  Shaghnusie's  country.     Many  in- 
stances to  the  same  purpose  might  be  produced,  to   prove 
that  many  places  in  the  kingdom  retain,  to  this  day,  the 
names  of  some  of  the  old  Irish  militia ;  but  these  are  suffi- 
cient, and  to  mention  more  would  occasion  too  wide  a  breach 
in  the  progress  of  this  history. 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  some 
particular  transactions,  relating  to  O  Fionn,  and  his  Fiana 
Eirionn,  or  the  Irish  militia,  can  obtain  belief,  because  some 
of  the  circumstances  are  impoa&ible  in  fact,  and  therefore 
must  be  absolutely  false,  I  confess,  indeed,  that  the  history 
of  Ireland,  in  some  degree,  labours  under  the  same  misfor- 
tune, with  most  of  the  old  chronicles  that  were  written  in  the 
times  of  idolatry  and  paganism  ;  and  there  is  scare  a  country 
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upon  earth,  I  suppose,  whose  primitiye  records  are  not  dis- 
guised with  fable  and  some  incredible  relations ;  and  even 
since  Christianity  appeared  in  the  world,  and  the  clouds  of 
superstition  and  ignorance  were  in  some  measure'  dispelled, 
many  strange  and  romantic  accounts  have  been  deuvered 
with  an  air  of  truth,  and  obtained  crediti«mong  weak  judg- 
ments, notwithstanding  the  monstrous  inconsistencies  they 
abound  with.  But  it  is  an  unjustifiable  consequence  to 
conclude  from  thence,  that  the  old  records  and  chronicles  of 
all  nations  are  fables  and  rhapsodies ;  as  if  antiquity  was  a 
sure  and  infallible  mark  of  falsehood,  and  that  the  ancient 
writers  were  a  gang  of  cheats  and  impostors,  who  conspired 
together  to  transmit  lies  and  to  impose  upon  posterity. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  many  poetical  fictions, 
and  suspected  relations,  are  foisted  into  the  chronicles  that 
treat  of  Tionn  and  his  Irish  militia;  such  as,  the  battle  of 
Fionn  Tragha,  Bruighean  Chaorthuin,  Achtra,  and  Ghiolla 
Dheacair,  which  are  accounts,  not  so  much  designed  to  gain 
credit  as  to  relieve  the  reader,  and  to  embellisn  and  set  ofiT 
the  history ;  and  therefore  to  .weaken  the  auttiority  of  the 
whole  upon  the  account  of  some  poetical  fables  interspersed, 
is  too  severe  and  unjustifiable  a  piece  of  criticism,  and  con- 
trary to  the  common  candour  allowed  to  such  ancient  writings. 

In  some  of  the  records,  which  treat  of  the  old  militia  of 
Ireland,  it  is  asserted,  that  they  were  a  body  of  men,  so 
strong,  and  so  tall  of  stature,  as  is  really  incredible;  for  it  is 
certain,  though  they  were  a  brave  and  undaunted  number  of 
troops,  yet  the  size  of  the  persons  did  not  exceed  the  common 
proportion  of  those  times.  They  were  no  more  than  a  stand- 
mg  well-disciplined  army,  under  the  monarehs  of  Ireland,  in 
whose  hands  the  militia  ever  was,  that  were  kept  in  regular 
and  constant  pay.  Their  business  was,  to  defend  the  country 
against  forei^  or  domestic  enemies,  to  support  the  ri^ht  and 
succession  of  their  kings,  and  to  be  ready  at  the  shortest 
notice,  upon  any  surprise  or  emergencies  of  the  state.  They 
were  to  guard  the  sea  coasts,  and  to  have  a  strict  eye  upon 
the  creeks  and  havens  of  the  island,  lest  any  pirates  should 
be  lurking  there,  to  plunder  'the  country,  and  infest  the  in- 
habitants ;  and  they  were  established  for  the  same  purposes 
as  a  standing  body  of  forces  are  kept  up  in  any  nation,  to 
defend  it  from  invasions,  to  support  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown,  and  to  secure  the  liberty  and  property  of 
the  people. 

The  way  of  subsisting  these  troops  was,  by  billettinff  them 
upon  the  country,  from  AUhallow-tide  to  the  month  of  May, 
which  was  the  winter  season  ;  during  the  other  part  of  the 
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year  they  were  obliged  to  fish  and  hunt,  and  find  provision 
for  themselves.  But  they  were  confined  to  perform  their 
military  exerciae,  and  to  be  under  discipline.  The  ofBcers 
were  enjoined  not  to  oppress,  but  to  defend  the  inhabitants 
from  the  attempts  of  thieves  and  robbers,  and  to  promote  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  people  ;  it  was  their  duty  to  quell 
all  riot^and  insurrections,  to  raise  fines,  and  secure  forfdted 
estates  for  the  use  of  the  king ;  to  enquire  into,  and  suppress 
all  seditious  and  traitorous  practices  in  the  beginning,  and 
^to  appear  in  arms  when  any  occasions  of  the  state  required. 
For  these  services  thev  were  allowed  a  reeular  pay,  as  the 
princes  of  Europe  at  this  day  maintain  their  armies;  for 
though  this  militia  had  no  pay  from  the  kings  of  Ireland, 
but  when  they  were  in  winter  quarters,  from  A II hallow-tide 
to  the  month  of  May,  yet,  as  was  observed  before,  they  bad 
the  privilege,  for  the  other  part  of  the  year,  to  fish  and  fowl 
for  their  support,* which  was  equivalent  to  their  settled  pay, 
for  the  flesh  of  what  they  killed  ihey  eat,  and  the  skins  they 
had  liberty  to  sell,  which  afforded  a  good  price. 

The  method  of  dressing  their  meat  was  very  particular ; 
for  when  they  had  success  in  hunting,  it  was  their  custom  in 
the  forenoon  to  send  their  huntsman,  with  what  they  had 
kilted,  to  a  proper  place,  where  there  was  plenty  of  wood  and 
water;  there  they  kindled  great  fires,  into- which  their  way 
was  to  throw  a  number  of  large  stones,  where  they  were  to 
continue  till  they  were  red  hot ;  then  they  applied  themselves 
to  dig  two  great  pits  in  the  earth,  into  one  of  which,  upon 
the  bottom,  they  used  to  lay  some  of  those  hot  stones  as  a 
pavement,  upon  them  they  would  place  the  raw  flesh,  bound 
up  hard  in  green  sedge  or  bull-rushes  ;  over  these  bundles 
was  fixed  another  layer  of  hot  stones,  then  a  quantity  of  flesh, 
and  this  method  was  observed  till  the  pit  was  full.  In  this 
manner  their  flesh  was  sodden  or  stewed  till  it  was  fit  to  cat, 
and  then  Ihey  uncovered  it ;  and,  when  the  hole  was  emptied, 
they  began  their  meal.  This  Irish  militia,  it  must  be 
observed,  never  eat  but  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  their 
meal-time  was  always  in  the  evening.  When  they  had  a 
mind  to  alter  their  diet,  instea<l  of  stewing  their  meat,  as  we 
have  before  mentioned,  they  would  roast  it  before  these  fires, 
and  make  it  palatable  and  wholesome. 

LAnd,  as  an  undisputed  evidence  of  these  fires,  the  marks  of 
them  continue  deep  in  the  earth,  in  many  places  of  the 
island,  to  this  day  ;  for  they  were  very  large,  and  humed 
exceeding  fierce,  and  the  itiii)re8sion  they  left  is  now  to  he 
met  with  many  feet  deep  in  the  ground.  When  any  hus- 
bandman in  Ireland  turns  u])  with  his  plough  any  black 
■ : : 
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burnt  earth,  he  immediately  knows  the  occasion  of  it ;  and 
the  soil  of  that  colour  is  known,  with  great  propriety,  by  the 
name  of  Fulacht  Fian,  to  this  time. 

When  the  Irish  militia  came  to  these  fires  to  dress  their 
meat,  before  they  went  to  eat  they  would  strip  themselves 
to  their  shirts,  which  they  modestly  tied  about  their  middles, 
and  go  into  the  otiier  pit  dug  in  the  ground,  which  was  very 
large  and  filled  with  water.  Here  they  would  wash  their 
heads  and  necks,  and  other  parts  of  their  bodies,  till  they 
had  cleansed  themselves  from  tne  sweat  and  dust  occasioned 
by  their  hunting  ;  and  this  custom  was  very  wholesome  and 
refreshing,  for  they  would  rub  their  limbs  and  their  joints, 
till  they  had  forgot  all  their  fatigue,  and  became  as  sprightly 
and  active  as  when  they  be^an  their  sport  in  the  morning : 
wheti  they  were  perfectly  clean,  they  would  put  on  th^ir 
clothes,  and  begin  their  meal. 

After  they  had  eaten  they  would  apply  themselves  to  build 
huts  and  tents,  where  they  made  their  beds,  and  desired  to 
repose  themselves  for  the  following  night.  These  beds  were 
composed  and  laid^out  with  great  exactness.  They  cut  down 
branches  of  trees,  which  they  placed  next  the  ground ;  upon 
these  was  laid  a  quantity  of  dry  moss,  and  upon  the  top  of 
all  was  strewed  a  bundle  of  green  rushes,  which  made  a  very 
commodious  lodging.  These  beds,  in  the<  ancient  manu- 
scripts, are  called  Tri  cuilceadha  na  feine  ;  which  in  English 
signifies  the  three  beds  of  the  Irish  militia. 

Campian,  an  author  of  little  veracity,  would  impose  upon 
the  world,  by  asserting  that  Fionn,  the  son  of  Cumhall,  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Roanus  ;  but  this  is  either  an  ignorant 
mistake,  or  a  signal  instance  of  the  prejudice  of  this  writer, 
for  the  father  of  Cumhall  was  Trein  More,  the  fourth  lineal 
descendant  from  Nuagadb  Neacht,  king  of  Leinster,  tod  the 
mother  of  Fionn  was  Muirn  Munchaomh,  the  daughter  of 
Thady,  the  son  of  Nuagatt,  an  eminent  druid,  retained  in  the 
family  of  Cathaoir  More.  Almhuin,  in  the  province  of 
Leinster,  was  the  native  country  and  inheritance  of  Thady, 
the  son  of  Nuagatt,  upon  which  account  Fionn  obtained  pos- 
session of  Almhuin,  in.  right  of  his  mother  ;  yet  Fionn  was 
invested  with  the  country  of  Formaoilna  Bhfian,  in  Cinseal- 
lach,  where  Limerick,  in  Leinster,  now  stands,  by  the  dona- 
tion of  the  king  of  Leinster. 

Hector  Boetius,  another  fabulous  writer,  in  his  History  of 
Scotland,  imposes  upon  t}\e  world,  l)y  asserting,  that  Fionn 
was  of  a  gigantic  size,  and  that  he  was  fifteen  cubits  high  ; 
but  by  the  ancient  records  of  the  kingdom,  whose  authority 
will  be  for  ever  sacred  with  me,  it  appears,  that  Fionn  did 
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not  exceed  the  common  proportion  of  the  men  of  his  time ; 
and  there  were  many  soldiers  in  the  militia  of  Ireland,  that 
had  a  more  robust  constitution  of  body,  and  were  of  a  more 
extraordinary  stature;  and  the  reason  why  Fionn  was  the 
general  and  first  commanding  officer  over  the  Irish  militia 
was,  .because  his  father  and  grandfather  enjoyed'  the  same 
dignity  before  him,  and  had  the  honour  ib  be  at  the  head  of 
dppi  mvincible  troops  ;  but  upon  this  account  more  especially 
ne  had  the  principal  command  of  the  standing  army,  as  he 
was  a  person  of  superior  courage,  of  greiiF  learnmg  and 
military  experience,  which  accomplishments  advanced  him  in 
the  esteem  of  the  soldiery,  who  thought  him  wbrthy  to  lead 
them.  His  uncommon  stature,  therefore,  and  gigantic 
strength,  aremere  fictions,  designed  to  abuse  the  world,  and 
to  destroy  t V  credit  of  those  historians  who  treat  upon  the 
afiairs  of  theWd  Irish  government. 

The  constant  number  of  these  standing  forces,  that  were 
quartered  upon  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  was  three  battalions, 
'^  each  battalion  consisting  ot  3000  able  ftlen.  But  this  was 
the  establishment  only  in  time  of  peace,  when  there  were  no 
disturbances  at  home,  or  fear  of  any  invasions  from  abroad. 
But  if  there  were  any  public  discontents,  or  any  apprehen- 
sions of  a  rebellion  or  a  conspiracy  ;  if  there  arose  any  con- 
tests between  the  kin^  and  his  nobility,  or  the  king  found 
himself  under  a  necessity  to  transport  a  body  of  troops  into 
Scotland,  to  assist  the  Dailriads,  or  upon  any  surprise  or 
difficulties  of  the  state,  Fionn  increased  bis  forces  to 
the  number  of  seven  battalions,  which  was  strength  sufficient 
to  assist  his  friends,  the  Dailriads,  in  Scotland,  and  to  defend 
the  kinirdom  of  Ireland  from  the  attacks  of  domestic  or 
foreign  enemies. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  Fionn  was  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Irish  militia,  but  he  had  several  inferior  officers, 
who,  in  their  degrees,  exercised  an  authority  under  him,  by 
his  commission.  Every  battalion  or  legion  was  commanded 
by  a  colonel ;  every  hundred  men  were  under  the  conduct  of 
a  captain ;  an  officer,  in  the  nature  of  a  lieutenant,  had  fifty 
under  him  ;  and  a  sergeant,,  resembling  the  Decurio  of  the 
Romans,  was  set  over  five-and-twenty :  but  when  an  hundred 
of  these  militia  were  drawn  out,  by  ten  in  a  rank,  there  was 
an  officer  appointed  over  every  ten  of  them,  commonly  called 
the  commander  of  ten ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  chronicles 
of  Ireland  make  mention  of  Fear  Comhlan  Cead,  or  Fear 
Comhlan  Caoguid,  which  signifies  a  man  able  to  engage  with 
a  hundred,  and  another  to  fight  with  fifty,  it  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood as  if  the  first  was  able  to  encounter  a  hundred  him- 
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self,  and  conquer  them  with  his  own  hand,  or  the  otber  had 
the  cmxrage  to  engage  with  fifty,  and  come  off  with  yictory ; 
the  meaning  is,  that  such  an  officer  had  the  conuatiand  of  an 
hundred  men,  with  whom  he  would  fight  hand  to  hand  with 
the  same  number  of  enemies ;  and  that  an  officer,  who  had 
fifty  under  him,  would  engage  with  any  fifty  that  opposed 
him,  with  their  commander  at  th^  head  of  them. 

Every  soldier,  that  was  received  into  the  militia  of  Ireland 
by  Fionn,  was  obliged,  before  he  was  enrolled,  to  subscribe  to 
the  following  artides :  the  first,  that,  when  he^  was  disposed 
to  marry,  he  would  not  follow  the  mercenary  custom  of  insis- 
ting upon  a  portion  with  a  wife,  but,  without  regard  to  her 
fortune,  he  should  choose  a  woman  for  her  yirtue,  her  cour- 
tesy, fdid  good  manners.  The  second,  that  he  would  neyer 
offer  violence  to  a  woman,  or  attempt  to  ravish  her.  The 
third,  that  he  would  be  charitable  and  relieve  the  poor,  who 
desired  meat  or  drink,  as  &r  as  his  abilities  would  permit. 
The  fourth,  that  he  would  not  turn  his  back,  or  refuse  to 
fight  with  nine  men  of  any  other  nation  that  set  upon  him, 
and  offered  to  fight  with  him. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  every  person,  who  was  will- 
ing to  be  enlisted  in  tne  militia  of  Ireland,  would  be  accepted ; 
for  Fionn  was  very  strict  in  his  inquiry,  and  observed  these 
rules  in  filling  up  the  number  of  his  troops,  which  were 
exactly  followed  by  his  successors  in  command,  when  they 
had  occasion  to  recruit  their  forces. 

He  ordained,  therefore,  that  no  person  should  be  enlisted 
or  received  into  the  service,  in  the  con^egation  or  assembly 
of  Visneach,  or  in  the  celebrated  fair  of  Tailtean,  or  at 
Feas  Teamhrach,  unless  his  father  and  mother,  and  all  the 
relatives  of  his  family,  would  stipulate  and  give  proper  secu- 
rity, that  not  one  of  them  should  attempt  to  revenge  nis  death 
upon  the  person  that  slew  him,  but  to  leave  the  affair  of  his 
death  wholly  in  the  hands  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  who  would 
take  care  to  do  him  justice  as  the  case  required;  and  it  was 
ordained,  likewise,  that  the  relations  of  a  soldier  of  this  militia 
should  not  receive  any  damage  or  reproach  for  any  misbeha^ 
viour  committed  by  him. 

The  second  qualification  for  admittance  into  these  standing 
forces  was,  that  no  one  should  be  received,  unless  he  had  a 
poetical  genius,  and  could  compose  verses,  and  was  well 
acouainted  with  the  twelve  books  of  poetry. 

The  third  condition  was,  that  he  should  be  a  perfect  mas- 
ter of  his  weapons,  and  able  to  defend  himself  against  all 
attacks ;  and  to  prove  liis  dexterity  in  the  management  of 
his  arms,  he  was  placed  in  a  plain  field,  encompassed  with 
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green  sedge,  that  reached  above  his  knee ;  he  was  to  have  a 
target  by  mm,  and  a  hazel  stake  in  his  hand  of  the  length  of 
a  man's  arm.  Then  nine  experienced  soldiers  of  the  militia 
were  drawn  out,  and  appointed  to  stand  at  the  distance  of 
nine  ridges  of  land  from  him,  and  to  throw  all  their  javelins 
at  him  at  once ;  if  he  had  the  skill,  with  his  target  and  his 
stake,  to  defend  himself,  and  come  off  unhurt,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  service ;  but  if  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  wounded 
by  one  of  those  javelins,  he  was  rejected  as  unqualified,  and 
turned  off  with  reproach. 

A  fourth  qualification  was,  that  he  should  run  well,  and  in 
his  flight  defend  himself  from  his  enemy ;  and  to  make  a  trial 
of  his  activity  he  had  his  hair  plaited,  and  was  obliged  to  run 
through  a  wood,  with  all  the  militia  pursuing  him,  and  was 
allowed  but  the  breadth  of  a  tree  before  the  rest  at  his  setting 
out ;  if  he  was  overtaken  in  the  chase,  or  received  a  wound 
before  he  had  ran  through  the  wood,  he  was  refused,  as  too 
sluggish  and  unskilful  to  fight  with  honour  among  those 
valismt  troops. 

It  was  required,  in  the  fifth  place,  that  whoever  was  a  can- 
didate for  admission  into  the  militia,  should  have  a  strong 
arm,  and  hold  his  weapon  steady  ;  and  if  it  was  observed  that 
his  hands  shook,  he  was  rejected. 

The  sixth  requisite  was,  th^in  when  he  ran  through  a  wood 
his  hair  should  continue  tied  up,  during  the  chase ;  if  it  fell 
loose,  he  could  not  be  received. 

The  seventh  qualification  was,  to  be  so  swift  and  light  of 
foot  as  not  to  break  a  rotten  stick  by  standing  upon  it^ 

The  eighth  condition  was,  that  none  should  have  the  hon^ 
our  of  being  enrolled  among  the  Irish  militia,  th^t  was  not  so 
active  as  to  leap  over  a  tree  as  high  as  his  forehead ;  or  could 
not,  by  the  agiuty  of  his  body,  stoop  easily  under  a  tree  that 
was  lower  than  his  knees. 

The  ninth  condition  required  was,  that  he  could,  without 
stopping  or  lessening  his  speed,  draw  a  thorn  out  of  his  foot. 

The  tenth  and  Ust'  qualification  was,  to  take  an  oath  of 
allemance  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  army.  These  were  the  terms  required  for  admission 
amonff  these  brave  troops ;  which,  so  long  as  they  were 
exactty  insisted  upon,  the  militia  oMreland  were  an  invincible 
defence  to  their  country,  and  a  terror  to  rebels  at  home  and 
enemies  abroad. 

It  happened  that,  when  Cormac  was  monarch  of  Ireland, 
some  of^the  principal  gentry  of  the  province  of  Ulster  trans- 

Eorted  themselves  into  Scotland,  and  committed  great  hosti- 
ties  upon  the  coasts ;  and,  in  some'  of  their  incursions,  they 

2p 
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bad  the  fortune  to  'surprise  the  beautiful  Ciamuit,  daughter 
to  tl^  king  of  the  Picts.  With  this  fair  prize,  and  other 
Taluable  boob^,  they  returned  into  Ireland.  The  beauty  of 
this  captive  mdy  could  not  be  long  concealed,  and  came  at 
length  to  the  ears  of  Cormac,  who,  before  he  saw  her,  was 
so  transported  with  the  relation  of  her  charms,  that  he 
demanded  her  of  the  gentry  who  brought  her  out  of  her  own 
country;  accordingly  she  was  presented  to  the  king,  who 
fitted  up  an  apartment  for  her  m  his  palace,  and  valued  her 
beyond  all  the  ladies  of  his  court. 

JBut  her  beauty,  and  the  place  she  had  in  the  king's  favour, 
occasioned  her  many  enemies ;  and  the  queen  resolved  upon 
r^enge,  for  robbing  her  of  her  husband's  love,  and  soon 
found  means  to  put  her  designs  in  execution.  The  queen  of 
Cormac  at  this  time  was  Eiume  Ollamhada,  the  daughter  of 
Dunluing,  and,  being  a  lady  of  great  spirit,  she  resented  the 
indignity  she  had  received  in  so  violent  a  manner,  that  she 
bokuy  told  the  king,  that  unless  he  would  deliver  into  her 
hands  this  mistress  of  his,  she  would  leave  the  court,  and 
separate  herself  from  him  for  ever.  Cormac,  unwilling  to 
incense  his  injured  queen,  and  to  drive  her  to  extremities, 
resigned  the  lair  Ciamuit  into  her  hands,  whom  she  used 
with  great  severity,  and,  as  a  punishment,  obliged  her  every 
day  to  grind  with  a  quern,  or  hand-mill,  nine  quarters  of 
com.  But  notwithstanding  the  close  confinement  she  was 
under,  the  kin?  could  not  give  up  his  passion,  but  found 
means  to  be  admitted  privately  where  she  lay,  and  got  her 
with  child.  He)r  slavery  was  continued  by  the  queen,  who 
insisted  on  the  quantity  of  meal ;  but  when  she  grew  big  she 
became  weak  and  faint,  and  unable  to  perform  the  tasx  en- 
joined her.  In  this  distress,  upon  the  first  opportunity,  she 
applied  herself  to  the  king,  and  complained  so  tenderly  of 
her  misfortunes,  that  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  Scotlcmd, 
who  brought  over  with  him  one  of  the  most  expert  carpenters 
of  the  kingdom.  This  skilful  mechanic  in  a  short  time 
erected  a  mill,  by  means  of  which  the  unfortunate  Ciamuit 
was  delivered  from  the  daily  servitude  enjoined  her  by  the 
queen,  as  a  just  revenge  for  defrauding  her  of  th6  esteem  and 
affectionsof  the  king.  This  transaction  continuesupon  record, 
in  the  verses  of  an  ancient  poet,  in  this  manner : 

The  lovely  Ciamtiit,  forced  away 

And  taken  captive  by  her  enemiesy 

Was  made  a  present  to  the  Irish  monarch, 

The  royal  Cormac,  who,  by  beautr's  charms 

Sttbdued,  esteem'd  her  mistress  or  his  heart. 

The  jealous  queen,  with  keen  resentment  fir*d. 
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Denundedi  in  revenge,  the  Scottish  lad;. 

To  be  delivered  to  her  mere/.     The  king 

Unwillingly  oonsented ;  for  the  loir 

Unfonunate  Cinrnuit  wag  obl)gi>d 

To  turn  a  mill,  and,  with  her  tender  hands, 

To  (trind  of  corn  nine  quarterB  every  day. 

In  this  distress,  and  in  her  poor  apartment. 

The  king  would  privately  be  introduced. 

Till  she  grew  big  with  child,  and  then,  unahk 

To  undergo  the  slavery  of  the  mil). 

She  cried,  and  hiucbty  begg'd  her  royal  lo»er 

To  send  to  Scotland  for  a  skilful  workman, 

Who,  by  his  art,  could  make  o  proper  engin* 

To  grind  without  her  hand.     The  king  complied ; 

The  workman  came,  aad,  by  his  cumling  skill. 

He  niade  a  mill,  and  eas'd  her  of  her  pains.  . ' 

In  the  reign  of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland,  it  was,  that  the 
famous  Fiothall  flourished,  who  was  the  chief  justice  of  the 
kin^doiu.  Tfaia  learocd  judge  had  a  son,  whose  name  wu 
Flaithrighe :  when  he  was  upon  his  death-bed  he  sent  for  his 
son,  who  was  a  person  of  great  learning,  and  every  way  accom- 
plished ;  and,  when  he  had  given  him  his  blessing  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner,  he  obliged  him,  by  the  bonds  of  his  duty, 
to  observe  four  particulars,  that  would  be  of  great  service  in 
the  future  management  of  his  life  :  The  first,  that  he  should 
not  undertake  the  charge  of  educating  and  maintaining  a 
king's  son  :  the  second,  that  he  should  not  impart  any  secrets 
of  importance  to  hia  wife  :  the  third,  that  he  should  not  ad- 
vance, nor  he  concerned  in  promoting  a  clown,  or  a  person  of 
low  birth  and  ill-manners  :  the  fourth  was,  not  to  admit  his 
sister  into  the  government  of  his  affairs,  nor  trust  her  with 
the  keeping  of  his  house,  or  of  his  money.  These  were  the 
injunctions  the  expiring  father  laid  upon  hia  son,  who,  after 
hia  decease,  resolved  to  make  trial  whether  it  was  of  any  con- 
sequence to  observe  them,  and  whether  any  signal  nusfortune 
would  attend  the  breach  of  them. 

Accordingly  he  took  upon  himself  the  education  of  the  son 
of  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland,  and  engaged  to  breed  him  up. 
When  the  child  wasable  to  go  of  itself,  and  to  speak  intelligibly, 
Flaithriglie  carried  him  into  a  wood,  and  committed  him  to 
the  care  of  one  of  his  herdsmen,  an  honest  man,  and  whose 
fidelity  he  could  confide  in :  he  strictly  commanded  him  to 
conceal  the  child  in  the  most  retired  place  of  the  wood,  and 
admit  no  body  to  the  sight  of  him,  unless  he  sent  him  a  cer- 
tain token,  wiilch  was  the  sign  that  he  might  safely  trust  the 
person  to  see  him.  Wheu  he  had  thus  provided  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  child,  he  returned  home,  and  pretended  to  be 
exceedingly  sorrowful  and  dejected,  as  if  some  misfortume  of 
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consequence  had  befallen  him  :  his  wife,  observing  him  seem- 
ingly oppressed  with  grief,  enquired  into  the  reason  of  his 
sorrow,  which  would  be  eased  by  being  discovered  to  her, 
who  would  willingly  endure  a  part  with  him  in  his  sufferings. 
He  gave  her  no  answer  at  first,  which  increased  her  curiosity, 
and  she  repeated  her  importunity,  and  more  passionately 
entreated  hmi  to  commumcate  to  ner  the  cause  of  his  afflic- 
tion ;  at  last  he  complied,  but  upon  this  condition,  that  she 
would  never  discover  what  he  told  her  to  any  creature  livinff: 
she  immediately  bound  herself  to  secrecy  by  a  solemn  oath, 
and  he,  upon  this  security,  informed  her,  that  the  reason  of 
his  melancholy  was,  that  he  had  unfortunately  killed  the 
young  prince  committed  to  his  care*  The  woman,  forget- 
ting the  obligation  of  her  oath,  and  unmindful  of  the  duty  she 
owed  to  her  husband,  immediately  cried  out,  and  basely 
breaking  her  trust,  she  called  the  servants  of  the  fSsumly  to 
seize  upon  their  master,  who  was  a  murderer  and  a  traitor, 
for  he  nad  destroyed  the  king's  son.  The  servants,  surprised 
at  the  cruelty  of  the  action,  and  urged  by  the  instigation  of 
their  mistress,  seized  upon  Flaithrighe,  and  when  they  had 
bound  him  they  delivered  him  into  hands  of  justice. 

In  this  manner  were  .the  two  first  injunctions  of  the  father 
violated  by  the  son,  in  order  to  make  trial  of  the  force  and 
importance  of  them.  The  third  he  proved,  by  advancing  the 
son  of  one  of  his  shepherds,  who  was  an  illiterate  person,  and 
of  no  education,  and  promoting  him  to  a  good  estate  and  an 
honourable  employment.  The  fourth  he  made  an  experiment 
of,  by  committing,  after  his  father's  decease,  the  greatest 
part  of  his  fortune  to  his  sister,  and  trusting  her  with  the 
principal  management  of  all  his  affairs. 

Flaithrighe  wae  brought  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  the 
king's  son,  and  b^ing  convicted,  by  the  evidence  of  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  confessed  the  fact,  he  was  cast  for  his  life,  and 
by  express  sentence  from  the  judge  he  was  condemned  to  die: 
and  tne  most  violent  enemy  in  his  misfortunes  was,  the  im- 
grateful  son  of  the  shepherd,  whom  he  raised  from  poverty 
into  plenty  and  grandeur  ;  for  he  (bought  that,  when  Flaith- 
righe was  executed,  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
purchasing  his  forfeited  estate  of  the  king,  whicn  he  was  able 
to  do,  by  the  ffreat  riches  conferred  upon  him  by  his  bene- 
factor, whose  life  he  resolved  if  possible  to  destroy.  The 
unfortunate  Flaithrighe  thought,  that  a  sum  of  money,  if 
well  applied  amonff  the  courtiers,  might  procure  him  a  re- 
prieve, and  therefore  he  sent  a  messenger  to  his  sister,  to 
desire  she  would  send  him  the  bags  he  had  entrusted  her 
with,  for  his  life  was  in  the  utmost  danger,  and  if  she  denied 


him  he  was  sure  to  be  executed  in  a  few  days.  The  sister 
most  inhumanly  refused,  adding  this  fabchood  tu  her  cruelty, 
that  she  never  received  aiiy  money  from  him,  and  wondered 
at  the  insolence  of  hia  demand.  Flaithrighe,  astonished  at 
this  replV)  and  the  time  of  his  execution  approaching,  desired, 
before^is  death,  to  be  admitted  into  the  liing's  presence,  for 
he  had  a  matter  of  great  imp«rtancc  to  communicate.  His 
request  being  granted,  he  humbly  asked  pardon  for  reporting 
that  the  prince  was  dead,  and  assured  him  that  bis  information 
was  false,  for  he  was  alive  and  in  perfect  health  ;  and,  says 
he,  if  your  majesty  distrust  the  truth  of  this,  I  will  imme- 
diately send  for  him,  and  he  shall  appear  sfd'e  before  yon. 
The  king  was  surprised  at  this  discovery,  and  commanded 
him  to  despatch  a  messenger  for  the  youth,  and  bring  him 
instantly  to  court ;  threatening  him  withal,  that  if  this  ac- 
count of  his  proved  false,  he  should  be  loaded  with  irons,  and 
suffer  the  most  ignominious  and  cruel  death.  The  prisoner, 
as  he  was  ordered,  sent  to  his  herdsman,  and  gave  the  mes- 
senger the  sign  agreed  upon,  whereby  he  was  sure  that  the 
prince  would  be  delivered.  The  child  was  soon  brought  to 
court,  and  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  where  his  loster- 
father  was,  and  when  the  youth  beheld  him  fettered  as  a 
malefactor,  he  cried  out,  and  humbly  intreated  the  king,  that 
the  irons  should  be  taken  off.  Flaithrighe  was  immediately 
released,  and  received  into  the  king's  favour,  as  a  testimony 
of  his  innocence. 

Cormac,  being  fully  satisfied  when  he  saw  his  son  alive, 
demanded  of  Flaithrighe,  what  was  the  reason  of  this  beha- 
viour of  his,  and  for  what  ends  he  brought  himself  under 
those  difficulties,  as  to  suffer  imprisonment  and  fetters,  and 
to  put  hie  life  into  the  utmost  hazard  ?  He  answered,  that 
his  design  was  only  to  prove  the  importance  of  four  notable 
injunctions,  that  his  falher  laid  upon  him  before  his  decease. 
The  first,  says  he,  was,  that  I  should  nut  take  upon  me  the 
care  of  educating  and  breeding  up  the  son  of  a  king,  because 
.  H"  the  youth  comes  to  mischance  or  dies,  the  life  of  the  fos- 
ter-father is  in  the  king's  hand,  and  he  lies  wholly  at  his 
mercy.  The  second  was,  not  to  commit  a  secret  to  a  woman, 
because  the  w;hole  sex  are  talkative  and  unguarded,  and 
oftentimes  bring  the  life  and  honour  of  their  husbands  into 
danger,  by  discovering  what  tliev  are  bound  by  the  most 
solemn  obligations  to  conceal.  ^Fhe  third  couimanii  was, 
that  I  shoidd  not  be  concerned  in  advancing  the  son  of  a 
clown,  of  mean  extract  anil  low  education ;  because  he  soon 
forgets  bis  benefactor,  that  raised  him  from  poverty  and  rags 
into  plenty  and  hontTur;  bis  pnnciple  is  ingratitude,  and  he 
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often  contrives  the  destruction  of  his  friend,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal the  lowness  of  his  descent  and  the  baseness  of  his  original. 
The  last  injunction  was,  that  I  should  not  commit  the  keep- 
ing of  my  wealth,  or  any  valuable  part  of  my  fortune,  into  tne 
band  of  my  sbter ;  and  for  an  intallible  reason,  because  it  is 
the  practice  of  women  to  make  a  prev  of  what  they  get  into 
their  hands,  and  what  they  receive  only  in  trust,  they  under- 
stand as  a  gift;,  they  rifle  their  nearest  relations,  and,  if  op- 
portunity offers,  will  plunder  them  of  all  they  have. 

It  was  an  established  law,  in  the  reign  of  Cormac,  king  of 
Ireland,  that  every  monarch  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
attended  by  these  ten  officers,  which  he  was  obliged  to  have 
always  in  nis  retinue — a  lord,  a  juds^e,  an  augur  or  druid,  a 
physician,  a  poet,  an  antiquary,  a  musician,  and  three  stewards 
of  his  household.  The  duty  of  the  lord  was,  to  be  a  com- 
panion for  the,  king,  and  to  entertain  him  with  suitable  dis- 
course and  conversation.  The  office  of  the  judge  was,  to 
administer  justice  to  the  subjects,  to  publish  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  country,  and  to  preside  in  courts  of  judicature 
under  the  king,  who  was  generally  present  in  those  assemblies. 
The  function  of  the  druid  was,  to  regulate  the  concerns  of 
relipon,  and  the  worship  of  the  gods,  to  offer  sacrifices,  to 
divme  and  foretel,  for  the  use  and  advantage  of  the  king  and 
country.  The  physician  was  to  preserve  the  health  of  the 
kin^,  the  queen,  and  the  royal  family,  and  to  administer 
memcines  upon  proper  occasions.  The  poet  was  to  transmit  to 
posterity  the  heroic  and  memorable  actions  of  famous  men, 
of  whatsoever  quality  they  were ;  to  compose  satires  upon 
debauchery  and  vice ;  and  to  lash  the  immorality  of  courtiers 
and  inferior  persons  without  partiality  or  affectipn.  The 
office  of  the  antiquary  was,  to  preserve  the  genealogies  of  the 
kings  of  Ireland,  to  correct  the  regal  tables  of  succession, 
and^  to  deliver  down  the  pedigrees  of  every  collateral  branch 
of  the  royal  family.  He  had  likewise  authority  to  supervise 
the  genealogies  oi  the  gentry  and  other  private  persons,  and 
enter  them  into  the  public  records  of  the  kingdom.  The 
musician  was  to  divert  the  king  with  his  instruments,  to  sing 
before  him,  when  be  was  pleased  to  throw  off  public  cares, 
and  to  ease  his  mind  from  the  business  of  the  state.  The 
three  principal  stewards  of  the  household  were  to  provide  for 
his  table,  to  wait  ^pon  the  king  when  he  dined  or  eat  in  pnb- 
Uc,  and  to  govern  the  inferior  officers  and  servants  of  the 
kitchen,  and  when  they  offended  to  inflict  proper  punishments 
upon  them. 

These  regulations  and  orders  were  observed  strictly,  for 
many  ages,  by  the  successive  monarchs  of  the  kingdom,  from 
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the  reign  of  Cormac  to  the  death  of  Bryen,  the  6on  of  Ken- 
nedy, without  any  alteration.  But  when  the  kings  of  Ireland 
were  received  into  the  Christian  faith,  they  dismissed  the 
druid,  who  was  a  pa^an,  and  admitted  into  his  place  a  Chris- 
tian priest,  as  a  coniessor,  whose  hu'sin ess  was  to  instruct  the 
king  in  the  principles  of  his  holy  faith,  and  to  assist  him  in 
his  devotions.  These  ancient  customs  of  the  Irish  kings  are 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  an  eminent  poet  of  great  anti- 
quity, who,  upon  this  occasion,  has  left  these  lines : 

Ten  rojftl   officers,  for  use  and  sUte, 
Attend  the  court,  and  on  the  moDsrch  wut; 

A  nobleman,  whoso  virtuoua  aiftions  grace 
ffis  blood,  and  add  new  glories  to  hia  race. 

A  judge,  to  fix  the  meaning  of  tlie  Taws, 
To  save  the  poor,  and  ria-ht  the  injar'd  cause. 

A  grave  pajsician.  b^  his  artful  core, 
To  ease  the  sick,  and  weaken'd  health  repair. 

A  poet,  to  applaud  and  boldly  blame. 
And  jiisllj  lo  give  infamy  or  fame ; 
For  without  hun  the  treBheat  laurels  fade. 
And  vice  to  dark  oblivion  is  hetrav'd. 

The  next  attendant  was  a  futhnil  prieat. 
Prophetic  fur^  roll'd  within  his  breast; 
Full  of  Ms  god,  he  telh  the  distant  doom 
Of  kings  unborn,  and  nations  jet  to  come; 
Daily  he  worships  at  the  holy  shrine. 
And  pacifies  his  gods  with  rites  divine. 
With  constant  care  the  sacrifice  renews. 
And  anxiously  the  panting  entrails  views. 

Tt  touch  the  harp,  the  sweet  musician  bendi 
And  both  his  hands  upon  the  strings  extends : 
a  flows 
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it  sounds  flows  from  each  warbling  atring, 
Soft  as  the  breezes  of  the  breathing  spring. 
Music  has  pow'r  the  pasuons  to  cootroul. 
And  tunes  the  harsh  disorders  of  the  soul. 

The  anliquarj,  by  his  skill,  reveals 
The  race  of^ kings,  and  all  their  offiipring  tells. 
The  spreading  branches  of  the  royal  line. 
Traced  out  by  him,  in  lasting  records  sUne. 

Three  officers  in  lower  order  stand. 
And,  when  he  lUnes  in  state,  attend  the  king's  command. 

Cormac,  the  monarch  of  Ireland,  it  must  he  ohseryed,  was 
a  prince  of  great  virtue  and  strict  morality,  and  very  exact  in 
the  worship  of  the  Deity,  as  far  as  the  light  of  nature  informed 
him ;  and  nis  piety  and  devotion  found  acceptance  and  a  re- 
ward from  above,  for  the  merciful  God  was  pleased  to  deliver 
him  from  the  obscurity  of  pagan  darkness,  and  enlightened 
him  with  the  true  faith  of  the  gospel.  He  was  converted 
seven  years  before  his  death,  during  which  time  he  refused 
to  adore  his  false  deities,  and  instead  of  bowing  to  his  idols, 
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he  did  homage,  as  a  deTOut  Christian,  to  the  true  God ;  so 
that  this  prince  was  the  third  person  who  believed  in  the 
£uth  of  Christ,  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland. 
The  names  of  these  converts  were  Connor,  the  son  of  Neasa, 
who  was  informed  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind,  by  Bacrach,  a  pa^an  druid ;  Moran,  son  of 
Haoin,  the  second,  and  Cormac,  king  of  Ireland. 

This  prince  kept  his  court,  as  did  most  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  throne  of  Ireland,  at  the  royal  palace  of  Tara,  till  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  eye  by  Aongus  Gaothbhuail- 
teach,  as  before  mentioned ;  ana  from  that  time  till  he  died, 
he  lived  in  a  very  mean  house,  covered  with  thatch,  at  Ana- 
chnill,  in  Ceananus.  The  reason  of  retiring  from  his  court 
w&s,  because  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom 
supposed  it  to  be  a  bad  omen  for  the  happiness  of  the  public, 
if  a  king,  who  had  any  blemish  upon  him,  should  reside  in 
the  royal  palace  of  Tara;  and  therefore  Cormac  resigned 
the  government  to  his  son,  whose  name  was  Cairbre  Liffear- 
chair,  and  contented  himself  with  that  ordinary  house  at 
Anachuill,  which  was  not  far  from  the  court.  In  this  con- 
tented privacy  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  and,  being 
a  prince  of  ^eat  teaming,  and  an  accomplished  statesman, 
here  it  was  that  he  drew  up  that  admirable  treatise,  called 
Advice  to  Kings,  for  the  use  of  his  son,  as  was  observed 
before ;  and  during  his  retreat  from  public  business,  he  ban- 
ished all  rites  of  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  improved 
himself  in  the  worship  and  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 

In  those  pagan  times,  one  of  the  idols  of  the  ancient  Irish 
was  a  golden  calf,  and  it  happened,  that  when  Cormac  was 
employing  himself  in  devotion  in  his  thatched  house,  some  of 
the  druids  that  belonged  to  the  court,  brought  this  image 
into  his  presence,  and,  as  their  custom  was,  fell  down  before 
it,  and  adored  it  with  divine  worship ;  but  the  king  continued 
his  addresses  to  the  true  God,  and  would  not  comply  with 
their  idolatry.  Maoilogeann,  who  was  the  principal  of  these 
pagan  priests,  perceiving  that  the  king  acted  in  contempt  of 
their  holy  rites,  demanded  of  him  the  reason  why  he  did  not 
comply  with  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  and  pray  to  the 

f  olden  calf,  and  conform  to  the  established  worship  r  The 
ing  answered,  that  it  was  beneath  the  dimiity  of  a  rational 
bein^  to  adore  a  brute,  which  he  determined  never  to  do, 
much  less  a  log  of  wood  fashioned  by  the  workman's  hand, 
who  was  no  more  able  to  make  a  god  than  to  create  himself, 
and  therefore  he  would  direct  his  addresses  to  that  supreme 
Being,  who  formed  the  carpenter  and  the  tree,  superstitiously 
converted  into  a  god.     The  druid  then  conveyed  away  the 
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image,  and  soon  after  brought  it  to  the  king,  and  presented 
it  before  him,  dressed  in  the  most  magnificent  attire,  decked 
with  jewels,  and  confidently  demanded,  whether  he  would  not 
address  himself  ♦to  a  deity  so  splendidly  arrayed,  and  of  so 
majestic  appearance  ?  Cormac  replied,  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  tempt  him  to  idolatry,  for  he  was  resolved  to  pay  no  divine 
homage  but  to  the  one  supreme  God,  the  creator  of  the  hea- 
vens and  of  the  earth,  and  of  a  place  of  punishment  for  the 
wicked,  who  corrupt  his  worship,  and  disobey  his  laws.  This 
resolution  of  the  king,  it  is  supposed,  cost  him  his  life ;  for 
the  very  same  day,  in  the  evening,  a  salmon  was  provided 
for  his  supper,  which  the  sorcery  and  magical  art  of  this 
pagan  priest  had  so  enchanted,  that  a  bone  of  the  fish  stuck 
in  the  king's  throat,  and  choaked  him.  Other  authorities 
assert,  that  as  the  king  was  at  supper  eating  the  fish,  a  num- 
ber of  infernal  fiends  were  raised  by  the  charms  of  the  druid 
Maoilogeann,  who  set  upon  the  king,  and  strangled  him :  but 
before  he  expired,  he  gave  orders  to  his  .servants  not  to  bury 
him  in  the  royal  sepulchre  of  the  Irish  monarchs ;  for  he 
would  not  have  his  dust  mixed  with  that  of  his  pagan  pre- 
decessors. ' 

His  commands  were  obeyed,  and  another  place  was  ap- 
pointed for  his  interment ;  but  as  his  body  was  carrying  upon 
a  bier,  after  the  custom  of  the  country,  the  river  Boyne  was 
so  enlarged,  and  overflowed  its  banks  in  so  wonderful  a  man- 
ner, by  the  wicked  arts  of  these  infernal  spirits,  that  the 
bearers  could  not  attempt  to  pass  over  the  channel ;  for  these 
furies  of  hell  would  not  admit  his  body  to  be  buried  in  a  tem- 
ple devoted  to  their  service,  because  he  refused  to  conform 
to  their  abominable  rites,  and  introduced  a  way  of  worship 
in  opposition  to  the  established  religion.  This  stratagem 
these  cursed  spirits  made  use  of  three  several  times,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  interment  of  the  body ;  but  the  servants,  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  funeral,  did  not  desist  from  their 
duty,  for,  notwithstanding  these  dreadful  discouragements, 
they  made  a  fourth  attempt  to  carry  the  royal  corpse  over 
the  river,  but  the  body  was  whirled  out  of  their  hands  by  a 
hurricane,  and  dropped  into  the  stream,  which  was  so  rapid, 
that  it  rolled  it  along  to  Ilosnariogh,  where  it  was  washed 
otf  from  the  carria<re.  Upon  this  account  that  part  of  the 
river  Boyne  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Athfuaid  to  this 
day ;  for  Ath  in  the  Irish  language  signifies  a  ford,  and  the 
word  Fuaid,  a  bier,  which,  being  joined,  are  pronounced 
Athfuaid.  The  body,  when  it  was  found,  was  taken  up,  aii4 
buried  solemnly  at  Rosnariogh.  , 

A  long  time  after  this  action,  as  the  chronicles  of  Ireland 

2q 
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inform  us,  the  head  of  this  monarch  was  found  by  St.  Collnm 
Cill,  or,  as  modem  authors  call  him,  St.  Columba,  who 
buried  it ;  and  in  the  same  place  he  continued  till  he  had 
celebrated  thirty  masses  for  his  departed  soul,  which  ^ve 
occasion  to  the  erecting  of  a  church  over  the  grave,  which 
remains  to  this  day. 

In  those  times  there  were  two  remarkeble  temples,  or 
burying-places,  where  most  of  the  Irish  monarchs  were  in- 
terred. The  names  of  these  royal  repositories  were,  Bmgh 
na  Boine,  and  Roilic  na  Riogh,  near  Cruachan,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Conacht.  The  latter  of  these  was  of  principal  note, 
and  contained  the  bodies  of  most  of  the  ancient  kings ;  as 
the  learned  Tome  Eigis,  an  eminent  poet,  gives  us  to  under- 
stand, in  the  following  verses  : 

This  sei^xlchre  presenres  the  royal  diut 

Of  the  rcnownra  monarchs  of  the  isle. 

Here  Dathj  lies  (whose  acts  were  sting  by  fame) 

Near  Cmachan's  pensiTe  walls ;  close  by  whose  side. 

For  great  exploits  in  war  and  equal  arms 

Dreaded,  Dungalach  sleeps ;  who  from  his  foe. 

Wrested  by  greater  might,  to  his  own  sway. 

Numbers  of  captiv'd  hosts  in  fetter's  bounds 

Witnessing  thraldom.     Near  the  mournful  shade 

These  weeping  marbles  cast,  are  also  laid 

The  great  remains  of  Conn,  who  sway*d  with  £uiie 

Hibemia's  royal  sceptre ;  nor  deny 

To  hold  the  kindred  dust,  in  love  since  join'dy 

Of  Tuathal  and  Tumultach,  who  their  sire. 

While  mortal,  Eochaidh  Feidhlioch  own ; 

He  too,  great  parent  of  three  sons  as  brave. 

Mingles  nis  dust  with  those  he  once  inspir'd 

With  happy  life;  nor  does  the  grave  refuse 

To  keep  the  breathless  dust,  by  death  disjoin'd. 

Of  Eocnaidh  Airiamh,  who  his  fate 

Ow'd  to  Mormaol's  sword,  with  blood  distain'd. 

Nor  could  thy  beauty,  lovely  once,  secure 

Thee  Clothro,  or  from  death's  subduing  arm 

Guard  thy  all-conquering  eyes,  whose  ^ce  destroy'd 

(With  thee  in  blood  alike  and  charms  allied) 

Thy  sisters  Meidhbh  and  Murasg ;  here  entomb'd 

They  rest  in  silence,  near  three  royal  queens, 

(Forgetful  now  in  death  they  ever  reign'd,) 

Eire,  Fodhla,   Banba,  from  the  sceptred  line 

Sprung  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danans,  far  renown*d 

For  dire  enchanting  arts  and  magic  power. 

In  this  repositorr  sleep  in  peace 

Cearmada's  royal  sons ;  three  warlike  names. 

While  life  and  vigour  could  their  arm  inspire. 

Now  lifeless  each,  nor  more  intent  on  fame. 

Here  valiant  Midher  rests,  to  death  a  prey. 

While  the  still  monument  seems  proud  to  hold 

The  relicts  of  great  Qaol  and  Ugaine, 

Mixt  with  the  brother  dust,  which  lies  entomb'd 

Of  Cobhthach  and  Badhbhcha,  who,  in  happier  times 

Were  born,  now  sleep  near  Oilioll's  priacely  urn. 
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Eochaidh  Gunait  succeeded  in  the  throne  of 
K.  D.  Ireland.  He  was  the  son  of  Feip,  son  of  Jomachaidli, 
253.     eon   of  Breasa],  son  of  Fiochadha,  son  of  Fiachadh 

Fionn,  (from  wliom  DuiHtfiath  obtained  its  name,)  son 
of  Dlutbalgh,  son  of  Deithsin,  son  of  Sin,  son  of  Rosin,  son  of 
Airndill,  son  of  Maine,  son  of  Forga,  son  of  Feargus,  son 
of  Oiiioll,  son  of  Fiachadh  Fearmara,  son  of  Aongus  Tuirm- 
hencb,  of  Tara,  a  prince  descended  from  the  royal  line  of 
Herenion.  He  was  monarch  of  the  island  one  year,  and  was 
slain  by  Lujcrbaidh  Feirtre. 

Cairbre  Li&eachair,  the  son  of  Cormac,  the  son  of 
364.      Art,  son  of  Conn,  the  hero  of  the  hundred  battles, 

succeeded,  and  governed  the  kingdom  twenty-seven 
years.  He  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Cairbre  Liffea- 
chalr,  because  he  was  nursed  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
Liffee,  in  Leinster.  The  mother  of  this  prince  was  Eithne 
OUambda,  the  daughter  of  Dunluing,  the  son  of  Eana  Madh ; 
and  he  was  slain  by  Simeon,  the  son  of  Ceirb,  who  came  from 
the  confines  of  Cource,  or  the  borders  of  Leinster,  in  the 
battle  of  Gabhra,  that  was  fought  between  this  monarch  and 
the  militia  of  the  kingdom,  who  took  up  arms  against  him. 
The  reason  of  this  rebellion,  and  the  engagement  that  fol- 
lowed it,  ia  recorded  in  this  manner  : 

There  was  a  lady,  the  daughter  of  Fionn,  the  general  of 
the  Irish  militia,  whose  name  was  Samuir ;  her  father 
bestowed  her  upon  Cormac  Caa,  son  of  Oiiioll  Olum,  by 
whom  she  had  two  sons,  who  were  called  Tinne  and  Conla. 
Upon  account  of  this  relation  it  was,  that  Modha  Corb,  the 
son  of  Cormac  Caa,  kept,  as  his  confident,  his  uncle  Oisin, 
the  son  of  Fionn  and  Clana  Baoisgine,  expressly  contrary  to 
the  consent  and  order  of  Cairbre  Liifeachair,  and  Aodh 
Caomh,  son  of  Garuidb  Glandubb,  of  Clana  Morna.  At 
this  time,  it  must  be  observed,  that  Clana  Morna  had 
authority  to  quarter  and  billet  the  mihtia  of  the  kingdom, 
who  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny  and  rebellion  against  Fionn 
and  Clana  Baoisgine,  and  ban  been  so  for  several  years 
before.  For  this  reason  Clana  Morna  attempted  to  persuade 
Cairbre  Liffeachair,  and  the  pr ovine ialists  of  Ireland,  to  re- 
establish Modha  Corb  in  the  throne  of  Munstcr,  froul  a  pro- 
spect that  Clana  Baotsgtne  would  be  expelled  the  province  ; 
which  was  the  true  occasion  of  this  battle,  whereiu  this 
monarch  lost  his  life. 

Fathach    Airgtbcach   and   Fathach   Cairptheach, 

281.     the  two  sons  of  Mac  Con,  son  of  MacniniUi,  Bon  of 

Luigheadh,  descended  from  the  posterity  of  Ith,  the 

son  of  Broogan,  possessed  them  selves  of  ihp  governmrnt: 
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but  their  reiffn  was  short,  for  they  did  not  govern  a  whole 
year  before  they  were  slain.  Fathach  Cairptheach  fell  by 
the  sword  of  his  brother  Fathach  Airgtheach  ;  but  he  did  not 
long  survive  this  fratricide,  for  he  was  soon  dethroned  by  the 
militia  of  the  kingdom,  who  killed  him  in  the  battle  of 
OUarbha. 

Fiachadh  Sreabhthuine  was  the  succeedin  of  monarch . 

AT)  •  •  •  ^ 

2^0  '  He  was  the  son  of  Cairbre  Liffcachair,  son  of  Cor- 
mac  Uifada,  derived  from  the  royal  line  of  Heremon, 
and  sat  iipon  the  throne  thirty  years,  but  fell  at  last  by  the 
sword  of  the  three  Collas,  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Dubh- 
chomar.  This  prince  obtained  in  marriage  Aoife,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  Gall  Gaodhal,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
called  Muireadnach  Tireach.  He  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Fiachadh  Sreabhthuine,  because  he  was  bred  up,  and  had 
his  education  in  Dun  Sreabhthuine,  in  the  province  of 
Conacht. 

To  enlighten  this  part  of  the  history,  as  far  as  the  ruins  of 
time  will  give  leave,  it  is  proper  to  take  notice  of  the  reason 
that  gave  occasion  to  this  battle  of  Dubhchomar,  which  stands 
recorded  in  that  valuable  record,  the  Psalter  of  Cashel ;  and 
likewise  som^  account  should  be  given  of  the  genealogies  that 
belong  to  the  relations  of  the  ColTas,  which  Fiachadh  Sreabh- 
thuine, son  of  Cairbre  Liffeachair,  divided ;  Clana  GeoUa, 
and  the  Oirgiallaidh,  from  Clana  Neill,  and  the  posterity  of 
the  same  family,  in  the  province  of  Conacht.  This  prince, 
Fiachadh  Sreabhthuine,  we  have  observed,  was  the  son  of 
Cairbre  Liffeachair,  ^and  was  the  grandfather  of  Eochaidh 
Muighmcodhain,  son  of  Muireadhach  Tireach,  son  of 
Fiachadh  Sreabhthuine;  from  this  prince,  Muireadhach, 
descended.  Clana  Neill,  and  those  of  the  same  tribe,  in  the 
province  of  Conacht. .  Eochaidh  Dubhlein,  the  son  of 
Cairbre  Liffeachairj  was  likewise  brother  to  Fiachadh 
Sreabhthuine :  this  Eochaidh  we  find  had  three  sons,  who 
were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  three  Collas,  from 
whom  descended  Ui  Mac  Uais,  Ui  Criomthan,  and  Mogh 
Drona.  The  proper  names  of  these  three  brothers,  called 
the  Collas,  were  Cairioll,  Muireadhach,  and  Aodli ;  and 
this  we  understand  by  the  testimony  of  an  ancient  poet,  who 
has  transmitted  the  account  to  us  in  these  lines  : 

Three  princes,  once  the  glory  of  the  isle. 
Known  by  the  name  of  the  three  >rarUke  Collas, 
Were  sons  of  Eochaidh ;  and  in  battle  slew 
The  Irish  nnonarch,  for  heroic  deeds 
Renown'd  and  seiz'd  upon  the  Irish  sceptre  ; 
These  brothers  ai*e  in  ancient  records  call'd 
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Adoh,  Muireadhach^  and  Cairiolly 
Or  for  distinction  otherwise  expressM, 
Cairioll  Cdlla  Uais,  Aodha  Colla  Mean, 
And  Muireadhach  Colla  de  Chrioch. 

The  wife  of  Eochaidh  Dubhlein  was  Oilean,  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Scotland,  Whose  glory  it  was  to  be  the  mother 
of  these  three  martial  princes,  the  three  Collas;  who,  entering 
into  a  conspiracy  against  their  native  prince,  Fiachadh 
Sreabhthuine,  by  the  success  of  their  treason,  in  a  decisive 
battle,  /wrested  the  sovereignty  out  of  his  hands,  and  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  The  true  occasion  of  this  rebellion  is  recorded 
in  this  manner. 

Fiachadh  Sreabhthuine,  the  Irish  monarch,  had  a  son, 
whose  name  was  Muireadhach  Tireach.  This  young  prince 
soon  discovered  a  military  genius,  and  obtained  such  expe- 
rience in  the  art  of  war,  that  his  father,  convinced  of  nis 
bravery  and  abilities,  made  him  generalissimo  of  aH  his  forces, 
and  delivered  into  his  hands  the  absolute  command  of  his 
armies ;  for  at  that  time  the  king  never  exposed  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  forces,  his  royal  life  being  of  that  importance  as 
not  to  be  hazarded  upon  the  uncertain  issues  of  a  battle. 
Upon  some  4)ro vocations  from  the  king  of  Munster,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  send  a  strong  body  of  troops  into  that 
province,  under  the  command  of  Muireadhach,  the  young 
prince  ;  and  fortune,  whose  darling  he  was,  followed  him  in 
all  his  undertakings,  for  he  succeeded  in  this  expedition 
beyond  his  hopes,  and  brought  away  with  him  a  great  number 
of  captives,  and  an  immense  booty.  His  father,  Fiachadh 
Sreabhthuine,  kin^  of  Ireland,  was  encamped  at  that  time  at 
Dubhchomar,  near  Tailtean,  with  a  numerous  army;  for  the 
three  Collas,  his  brother's  sons,  had  raised  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  and  joined  the  forces  of  the  king,  who  by 
these  forces  became  formidable,  and  resolved  to  do  himself 
justice  upon  his  enemies. 

Now  the  success  of  the  young  prince,  in  the  provhice  of 
Munster,  was  known  in  the  king  s  camp,  which  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  his  father,  but  was  not  so  well  received  by  the 
three  Collas,  who  envied  him  the  glory  of  his  conquests,  and 
therefore  conspired  to  destroy  the  king,  and  seize  upon  the 
government ;  for  they  apprehended,  that  when  the  young 
prince  came  to  the  throne,  he  would  resent  some  indignities 
he  had  received  from  them,  and  at  least  banish  them  the 
court,  if  not  take  away  their  lives.  They  began,  therefore, 
to  concert  measures,  in  order  to  execute  their  designs  ;  and, 
prevailing  upon  some  officers  of  the  king's  troops,  they 
thought  themselves  able,  with  the  forces  they  had  brought 
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alon^  with  them,  and  this  additional  strength,  to  engage  with 
the  Irish  army,  and  give  them  battle ;  and  if  they  came  off 
with  victory,  they  would  be  in  a  capacity  to  defeat  the  suc- 
cession of  the  young  prince,  and  to  seize  upon  the  crown. 

It  happened  that  at  this  time  the  king  had  a  very  eminent 
druid  in  nis  retinue,  with  whom  he  consulted  upon  this  occa- 
sion ;  for  he  was  made  sensible  of  the  treachery  of  the  three 
brothers,  who  had  separated  their  forces  from  tne  Irish  army, 
and  withdrawn  to  some  distance,  with  a  design  to  fall  upon 
the  king.  The  druid,  whose  name  was  Dubhchomair,  made 
use  of  his  art,  and  informed  his  master,  that  hcfound  it  would 
be  of  the  last  importi^nce  to  himself  and  his  family,  to  save 
the  life  of  the  three  Collas,  notwithstanding  their  rebellion ; 
for  if  he  destroyed  them,  the  crown  of  Ireland  should  not  be 
worn  by  any  of  his  posterity,  but  descend  into  another  line. 
The  king  was  somewhat  surprised  at  this  reply,  but  upon 
recollection  made  this  gallant  answer,  that  he  would  joyfully 
resign  his  life,  so  that  he  might  secure  the  succession  to  his 
descendants,  rather  than,  by  destroying  those  three  traitors, 
be  instrumental  in  fixing  the  crown  upon  the  heads  of  their 
posterity  ;  and  armed  with  this  resolution,  which  added  to  his 
natural  bravery,  he  drew  out  his  forces,  and  fell  upon  the 
enemy  ;  but  his  destiny,  and  the  prediction  of  the  druid,  fol- 
lowed him,  for  he  was  slain  in  the  action. 

CoUa  Uais,  obtaining  a  complete  victory,  was  pro- 
q'i^'  claimed  monarch  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  the  son 
of  Cairbre  Liffeachair,  a  descendant  from  the  posterity 
of  Heremon,  and  supported  his  title  to  the  government  four 
years.  But  the  lawfiu  heir,  Muireadhach  Tireach,  the  son 
of  the  deceased  king,  kept  his  pretensions  on  foot,  and  with 
a  brave  body  of  loyal  troops  engaged  the  usurper,  and  his 
success  was  equal  to  the  justice  of  his  cause,  for  he  dethroned 
him,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  kingdom.  He  fled  for  refuge 
with  his  two  brothers  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  Scotland, 
where  they  were  hospitably  received,  and  allowed  protection. 
The  reason  that  prevailed  upon  them  to  fly  into  that  country 
was,  because  they  bore  a  very  near  relation  to  the  king ;  for 
the  princess  Oile^n  wasa  daughter  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  the 
wife  of  Eochaidh  Dubhlein,  and  the  mother  of  these  three 
ambitious  brothers.  This  usurper  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Colla  Uais,  as  he  was  of  a  more  noble  and  martial 
disposition  than  his  brothers,  and  as  he  found  means  to  fix  the 
crown  of  Ireland  upon  his  head  for  some  time,  which  the 
other  two  were  so  far  from  accomplishing,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  country,  and  remove  into  a  foreign  land 
to  save  their  lives. 
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A.  Ji.  Muireadhacli  Tireach  succeeded  the  usurper.  He 
;il9.  was  the  son  of  Fiachadh  Srealihthuine,  son  of  Cairbre 
Liffeachair,  descended  from  the  royai  line  of  Heremon, 
and  governed  the  kingdom  thirty  yeara  ;  but  was  at  length 
killed  by  Caolbhach,  the  son  of  Cruin  Badhraoi.  The 
consort  of  this  prince  was  Muition,  the  daughter  of  Fiachadh, 
king  of  Cinneal  Eogain,  and  the  mother  of  Eochaidh  Muigb- 
tneodhoin. 

i  The  three  Collas,  bein^'espelled  the  kingdom  of  Irehind, 
were  forced  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  who 
Eui»ported  them  suitable  to  their  quality,  and  entered  300 
soldiers,  that  followed  them,  into  the  regular  pay  of  his  own 
army ;  for  they  were  a  handful  of  bravo  hardy  men,  and 
wonderfully  esteemed  by  the  king,  for  the  comeliness  of 
their  persons,  and  undaunted  resolution  and  courage.  The 
three  brothers  continued  in  Scotland  for  the  space  of  three 
years  ;  till  tired  at  length  of  residing  in  a  strange  land,  they 
called  to  mind  the  prediction  of  the  druid  before-mentioned, 
which  foretold,  that  if  they  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  king  of 
Ireland,  the  crown  should  devolve  upon  their  posterity  ;  tney 
resolved,  therefore,  to  accomplish  this  prophecy,  at  all  ha- 
zards, and  settle  the  succession  upon  some  of  their  descen- 
dants. Arriving  in  Ireland,  with  no  more  than  nine  persons 
to  attend  upon  each  of  them,  they  directed  their  march  to- 
wards the  court,  with  a  design  to  offer  their  lives  into  the 
king's  hands,  who,  incensed  with  indignation  and  revenge, 
they  expected  would  sacrifice  them  to  the  manes  of  his  murdered 
father.  When  they  came  to  Tara  with  so  small  a  guard, 
they  were  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  who,  in- 
stead of  committing  them  to  prison,  or  pimishing  them  with 
immediate  death,  as  traitors  and  rebels,  received  them  cour- 
teously, and  congratulated  Ihcm  on  their  return  into  their 
own  country.  He  asked  them  what  news  there  was  from 
Scotland,  and  whether  they  were  not  dejected  at  the  melan- 
choly state  of  their  afi'airs  ?  They  replied,  that  they  were 
surprised  at  this  unexpected  reception,  especially  since  they 
were  the  executioners  of  his  royal  father,  which  action  sat  very 
uneasy  upon  their  minds,  and  gave  them  the  utmost  anguish 
in  reflecting  upon  it.  The  king  answered,  that  clemency 
was  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  crowns  of  princes,  and 
therefore  he  was  contented  to  forgive  their  past  crimes,  and 
leave  them  to  the  justice  of  the  immortal  gods,  and  the  sharp 
remorse  of  their  own  minds,  which  was  the  most  severe  tor- 
ment that  could  be  inflicted  on  the  guilty  ;  and  as  a  testimony 
that  they  might  depend  upon  the  promise  of  a  king,  he  c«n- 
.  ferred  upon  them  very  signal  marks  of  his  favour,  he  settled 
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a  princely  revenue  upon  thexn  and  made  them  principal  olE- 
cers  in  the  command  of  hie  army. 

In  these  posts  of  trust  and  honour  they  continued  for  some 
time,  till  the  king,  either  jealous  of  their  fidelity,  or  from  a 
principle  of  friendship  and  affection,  told  them,  that  the 
places  they  enjoyed,  and  the  salary  attending  them,  would 
expire  with  their  lives,  and  not  descend  to  tneir  families ; 
and  therefore  he  recommended  them  to  consider  of  some 
provision  for  their  children,  who-  would  be  left  destitute, 
unless  they  took  care  to  secure  an  estate  for  them  in  their 
life-time.  He  assured  them  they  might  rely  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  favour  ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  his  Esteem,  he 
generously  offered  them  a  nimiber  of  troops,  sufficient  to  sup- 
port them  in  their  attempts,  and  to  make  a  conquest  of  lands 
and  estates,  that  would  be  a  depen dance  for  their  posterity. 
The  brothers  gratefully  accepted  of  the  king's  propossJ, 
and  desired  to  know  what  country  was  most  proper  for  them 
to  invade :  the  king  replied,  that  the  province  of  Ulster  for- 
merly offered  such  an  indignity  to  one  of  their  family,  that 
it  demanded  full  revenge ;  his  advice  therefore  was,  that 
they  should  enter  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  have 
satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants,  for  banishing  Cormac,  son  of 
Art,  after  they  had  infamously  branded  him,  by  burning  his 
beard,  with  a  candle,  at  Magh  Breag.  This  injured  prince 
was  forced  to  fly  for  security  into  Conacht,  after  he  had 
been  inhospitably  treated  by  the  king  of  Ulster,  at  whose 
command  a  servant  held  the  liglited  torch  to  his  face ;  and 
therefore  they  had  a  right,  he  thought,  not  only  to  do  them- 
selves justice  uj)on  the  people,  but  to  attempt  the  crown,  and 
seize  upon  the  government. 

Accordingly  the  three  brothers, -supported  by  a  numerous 
and  well  disciplined  army,  entered  the  province  of  Ulster ; 
and,  instead  of  opposition  from  the  inhabitants,  they  were 
joined  upon  their  arrival  with  a  body  of  7000  troops,  and 
some  of  the  principal  vnobility  of  the  country  at  the  head 
of  them,  who  promised  to  assist  them  in  their  pretensions, 
and  stand  by  them  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  This 
reinforcement  put  a  good  face  upon  the  enterprise,  and 
raised  the  courage  of  the  brothers,  who  directed  their 
march  towards  the  provincial  army,  and  came  to  Carn 
Eochaidh  Leatlidhearg,  in  Fcarmuighe.  Here  the  king  of 
Ulster  was  ready  to  receive  the  invaders,  and  both  armies 
engaged ;  a  most  desperate  and  bloody  action  it  was,  and 
after  a  sharp  dispute,  the  three  brothers  won  the  field. 
The  king  rallied  his  broken  forces,  and  again  offered  battle 
to  the  victors,  but  without  success ;  for  his  army  was  routed 
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in  Beven  several  engagements,  one  day  after  another,  vithin 
the  compass  of  a  week.  The  last  dispute  ended  with  a  most 
terrible  slaughter  of  the  king's  troops,  and  Feargus  Fodha, 
king  of  Eamhain,  was  skin :  his  army  instantly  fled,  and 
were  pursued  with  incredible  fury  and  bloodshed  by  the 
victors,  who  covered  the  eartli  witli  their  dead  bodies, 
from  Cam  Eochaidh  to  Gleanrighe.  By  this  time  the 
awords  of  the  conquerors  were  so  drenched  and  fatigued  with 
the  execution  they  made,  that  they  were  forced  to  desist,  or 
not  a  man  of  the  provincial  array  could  possibly  have  escaped. 

The  three  CoUas,  animated  with  trtis  victory,  returned 
with  their  forces  to  the  palace  of  Eamhain,  where  the  king  of 
Ulster  kept  his  court.  This  royal  seat  they  plundered,  and 
set  it  on  fire ;  hy  which  means,  though  the  fabrick  was  not 
wholly  consumed,  yet  it  became  so  ruined  and  unfit  for  ser- 
vice, that  it  could  never  recover  its  former  magnificence,  nor 
be  used  as  a  palace  by  the  kings  of  that  province. 

The  brothers  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  their  success, 
and  made  an  absolute  conquest  of  the  countries  of  Moder- 
nuigh,  Ui  Criomhthain,  and  Ui  Mac  Uais.  Colla  Mean, 
after  he  had  dispossessed  the  inhabitants,  fixed  himself  io  the 
possession  of  Modernuigb  ;  Colla  da  Chrioch  obtained  the 
territory  of  Criomhthain ;  and  Colla  Uais  settled  himself  in 
Mac  Uais.  With  these  transactions  we  shall  conclude  the 
reign  of  Muireadhach  Tireaeh,  king  of  Ireland,  who  was 
slain  by  Caolbhach,  the  son  of  Cruin  Badhraoi. 

Caolbfaach  was  the  succeeding  monarch.     He  was 
A.  D.      the  son  of  Cruin  Badhraoi,  son  of  Eachadh  Ghobhna, 

352.  son  of  Luighdheach,  son  of  Jomchoda,  son  of  Feidh- 
lim,  son  of  Cas,   son  of  Fiachadh  Aruidhe,  son  of 

Aongns  Gaibion,  son  of  Feargus  Foglas,  son  of  Tiobhruidhe 
Tireacb,  son  of  Breasal,  son  of  tirb,  son  of  Mail,  son  of 
Rochruidhe,  a  descendant  from  the  posterity  of  Ir,  the  son 
of  Milesius,  king  of  Spain.  lie  possessed  the  sovereignty 
one  year,  and  fell  by  the  sword  of  Eochaidh  Moighmeodhain. 
The  mother  of  this  prince  was  Inniaoht,  the  daughter  of 
Luighdheach. 

Eochaidh    Moighmeodhin    was     the    succeeding 

353.  monarch.     He  was  the  son  of  Muireadhach  Tireaeh, 
son  of  Fiachadh  Sreabhiuine,  a  descendant  from  the 

royal  line  of  Horemon,  and  governed  the  island  seven  years. 
This  prince  obtained  in  marriage,  for  his  first  wife,  Mung 
Fionn,  the  daughter  of  Fiodhuigh,  bv  whom  be  had  four  sons, 
Brian,  Fiachradh,  Feargus,  and  Oilioll.  After  the  decease 
of  this  lady,  his  second  consort  was  a  Welsh  princesF, 
whose  Dame  was  Cartban  Cas  Dubb,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
2h 
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Wales,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  for  his  valour  and 
military  exploits  was  known  by  the  name  of  Niall  of  the  nine 
hostages.  This  king  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Eochaidh  Moighmeo&in,  because  his  head,  and  the  features 
of  his  complexion,  resembled  his  father,  but  the  size  and  shape 
of  his  body  was  like  a  common  labourer,  whose  name  was 
Miongadhach.  This  prince  was  at  war  with  the  king  of 
Leinster;  and  the  celebrated  battle  of  Cruachan  Claonta 
was  fought  between  him  and  Eana  Cinsalach,  who  had  the 
government  of  that  province.  In  this  engagement  a  most 
eminent  druid,  whose  name  was  Ceadmuithach,  who  was 
an  attendant  upon  the  kmgof  Ireland,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  army  of  Leinster.  When  he  was  brought  before  Eana 
Cinsalach,  he  asked  his  officers  how  they  came  to  spare  the 
life  of  the  priest,  and  did  npt  put  him  to  the  sword  without 

S*  ving  him  quarter  ?  The  druid,  incensed  with  this  question, 
»ldly  told  the  king,  that  whatever  came  of  his  life,  ne  might 
be  aissured,  that  he  should  never  fight  with  success  out  of  that 
field  where  he  then  stood.  The  king  was  enraged  at  this 
reply,  and,  with  a  scornful  smile,  instantly  thrust  his  spear 
through  the  captive's  body.  The  priest,  perceiving  himself 
ready  to  expire,  had  only  time  to  assure  the  king,  that  the 
insulting  smile  which  attended  the  thrust  that  gave  him  his 
death's  wound,  should  be  a  reproach  to  his  posterity  as  long 
as  one  of  them  remained  alive,  for  it  should  give  them  a  name 
that  would  not  be  forgotten.  This  prediction  was  literaUy 
accomplished,  for  -  the  family  of  this  prince  was  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Vibh  Cinsalach :  the  word  Salach,  in 
the  Irish  language,  signifies  foul  or  reproachful,  a  character 
that  this  royal  line  of  Leinster  could  never  wipe  oflF.  This 
king,  Eana  Cinsalach,  was  a  fortunate  and  martial  prince, 
and  the  most  powerful  and  formidable  of  any  of  the  petty 
princes  of  the  island ;  as  a  poet  of  credit  and  antiquity  has 
confirmed,  in  the  following  lines : 

The  great  Eana,  that  with  honour  fill'd 

The  throne  of  Lemster,  and  by  victory 

Followed  where'er  he  fought,  advanced  the  glory 

Of  the  province :  as  an  annual  tribute,  ridsed 

An  ounce  of  gold  on  every  village ;  he  forced 

From  every  house  in  Leath  Cuin,  a  tax 

Of  three  pence  yearly,  as  a  just  confession 

Of  his  imperial  sway ;  for  to  withstand 

His  power  and  his  commands  was  certain  death. 

Though  rage  and  cruelty  did  ever  stain 

His  royal  breast,  adorn'd  with  numerous  triumphs 

He  comes  transmitted  to  posterity. 

The  Psalter  of  Cashel,  whose  credit  and  authority  will  admit 
of  no  dispute,  has  it  upon  record,  that  the  aforesaid  Eana 
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fought  fifteen  battles  in  Leath  Cuin,  and  came  off  with  vic- 
tory in  every  engagement. 

Criomthan  aat  next  upon  the  throne  of  Ireland. 
A.  D.  He  was  the  son  of  Fiodhuig,  son  of  Daire  Cearb,  son 
360.  of  Oilioli  Flanheg,  son  of  Feachadh  Muilleathan,  aonof 
Eogan  More,  son  of  Oilioli  Olum,  descended  from 
the  posterity  of  Heher  Fionn,  and  wore  the  crown  seventeen 
yoars.  The  royal  consort  of  this  wince  was  Fidheang,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Conacht.  This  monarch  carried  bis 
arms  into  foreign  nations,  and  overcame  the  Scots,  the 
Britons,  and  the  French,  in  several  engagements,  and  made 
them  tributaries.  A  poet,  whose  authority  is  unquestionable, 
has  given  this  account  in  the  following  manner : 

The  fani'd  Criomthan  snuv'd  the  Irish  sceptre; 

Aad,  (Irended  for  the  furv  of  his  arms. 

His  sovereignlj  extended  'cross  the  seaa. 

Unmindful  of  the  dangers  of  the  waves. 

He  witli  imuperable  force  subdued 

The  Scol^,  Ihc  Britons,  and  the  irarlikc  Gauls, 

Who  paid  him  homage,  and  confe^s'd  hii  swaj. 

This  renowned  monarch  bestowed  the  kingdom  of  Munster 
upon  Conall  Eachhiath ,  who  had  bis  education  with  him  from 
his  youth .  The  donation  of  this  province  to  a  stranger,  was 
thought  unjust  by  the  posterity  of  Fiachadh  Muilleathan,  who 
judged  it  proper  to  represent  to  Conall,  that  he  was  put  into 
possession  of  what  he  had  no  right  to  enjoy ;  for  though  he  was 
their  kinsman,  yet  he  could  have  no  pretension  to  the  crown 
of  Munster,  so  long  as  the  lawful  heir  was  ative ;  that  the  go- 
verment  of  the  province  ought  to  descend  lineally  to  Core,  the 
son  of  Luighdheach,  who  descended  from  the  line  of  Fiachadh : 
and  worthy  he  was  to  till  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  being  a 
prince  of  consummate  wisdom  and  undaunted  bravery.  Tnis 
remonstrance  had  such  an  influence  upon  Conall,  that  he  was 
willing  to  refer  the  case  of  the  succession  to  proper  arbitra- 
tors, that  were  learned  in  the  law,  and  promised  to  abide  by 
their  determination.  The  matter  was  debated  on  both  sides 
before  the  umpires,  who  came  to  this  resolution,  that  Core, 
the  son  of  Luigbdlieacb,  should  first  take  possession  of  the 
government  of  Munster,  as  be  was  of  the  eldest  branch,  but 
the  crown  should  not  descend  to  his  heirs;  for  the  succession 
was  limited  and  settled  upon  the  posterity  of  Cormac  Cas. 

The  family  of  Fiaehadn  Midlleathan  agreed  to  this  award, 
and  engaged  themselves  by  sureties,  and  the  roost  solemn 
aecurities,  that  after  the  decease  of  Core,  the  crown  should 
devolve  upon  Conalt  Eachluath,  if  living,  or  his  immediate 
heir,  without  contest  or  disturbance.     This  act  of  s' 
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was  conformable  to  what  Oilioll  Olum  had  before  established 
upon  the  same  account ;  for  he  ordained,  that  the  two  families 
^ould  have  an  alternate  right  to  the  crown  of  Munster 
successiTely,  and  the  throne  be  filled  with  the  lineal  posterity 
of  Fiachadh  Muilleathan,  and  the  lawful  descendants  of  Cor- 
mac  Cas. 

Upon  this  arbitration  the  just  and  generous  Conall  re- 
Bimed  the  goverment  of  Munster  into  the  hands  of  Core,  who, 
after  a  short  reign,  died ;  and  then  he  reassumed  the  crown» 
as  his  right,  according  to  the  establishment.  By  this  uncom- 
mon act  of  equity  Comdl  was  had  in  such  esteem  by  Criomthan, 
king  of  Ireland,  that  he  delivered  into  his  custody  all  the  pri- 
soners and  hostages  that  he  brought  over  with  him  in  triumph 
from  the  kingdoms  of  Britain,  Scotland,  and  France ;  for  be 
thought  he  could  rely  upon  the  integrity  of  a  prince,  who 
delivered  up  the  possession  of  a  crown  that  he  was  able  to 
defend,  for  no  otner  reason,  but  because  he  had  no  right  to 
it,  and.  who  therefore  thought  it  would  not  sit  easy  upon  his 
temples.  This  transition  is  confirmed  by  a  poem,  to  be 
found  in  the  Psalter  of  Oashel,  composed  by  tnat  son  of  the 
Muses,  Cormac  Mao  Cuillenan : 

The  kings  of  distant  lands  were  forced  to  own 
The  victor's  power,  and  to  the  great  Criomthan 
Tribute  and  nomage  paid ;  a  worthier  prince 
Ne'er  fill'd  a  throne,  nor  sail'd  to  foreign  shores. 
Unnnmber'd  captives  he  in  triumph  led. 
And  hostages,  the  bonds  of  true  submission. 
These  pledges,  and  the  prisoners  of  his  wars. 
He  trusted  in  the  hands  of  the  brave  Conall ; 
Than  whom,  a  prince  of  more  integrity, 
And  stricter  justice,  never  wore  a  crown. 
This  prince,  for  arms  and  martial  skill  renown'd, 
Enlarg'd  the  bounds  of  his  command,  and  rul'd 
With  equity  the  countries  he  had  won ; 
He  govem'd  Fearta  Conuill,  in  FeimhiUf 
And  Druin  Cormaic  Aine,  and  Dunear ; 
His  was  the  celebrated  seat  of  Cashel, 
And  Maig  and  Dunceannna. 

The  king  Criomthan,  notwithstanding  his  princely  accom- 
plishments, could  not  be  secure  from  the  viUanous  attempts 
of  his  own  sister,  whose  name  was  Mung  Fionn,  for  she  re- 
solved to  destroy  him,  and  prepared  a  dose  of  poison  for  that 
purpose,  out  of  a  prospect  to  obtain  the  crown  for  her  son 
JSrian,  whom  she  had  by  Eochaidh  Moighmeodhin.  She 
found  means  to  administer  the  draught,  which  had  the  desired 
effect,  for  the  king  died  at  Sliabh  Vidhe  an  Rio^h,  that  lies 
northward  of  Limerick.     But  vengeance  close  pursued  the 
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wicked  executioner,  who,  the  more  secureh  to  recommend 
the  dose  to  the  king,  tasted  of  it  herself,  wnich  despatched 
her  at  Inis  Domglass. 

Niall,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  The  nine 
A.  D.  hostages,  succeeded.  He  was  the  son  of  Eochaidh 
375.  Moighmeodhin,  son  of  Muireadhach  Tireach,  de- 
scended from  the  royal  line  of  Heremon,  and  governed 
the  kingdom  twenty-seven  years.  The  mother  of  this  prince 
was  Carthan  Casdubh,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Britain.  His 
first  queen  was  Inne,  the  daughter  of  Luighdheach,  who  was 
the  relict  of  Fiachadh ;  his  second  consort  was  Roigneach,  by 
whom  he  had  seven  sons,  who  are  known  in  history  by  these 
names,  Laoghaire,  Eane,  Maine,  Eogan,  two  had  the  name 
of  Conall,  and  Cairbry. 

This  prince,  at  the  request  of  the  Dailriads,  in  Scotland, 
who  were  harassed  and  oppressed  by  the  savage  Picts,  trans* 
ported  a  numerous  army  into  that  kingdom  to  assist  them. 
W  hen  he  arrived  he  changed  the  old  name  of  the  country, 
and  called  it  Scotia,  at  the  request  of  the  Dailriads  and  tne 
Scots  themselves,  but  it  was  upoii  condition  that  Scotland 
was  to  receive  the  honour  of  that  appellation ;  for  it  was 
agreed  that  it  should  be  called  only  Scotia  Minor,  but  Scotia 
Major  was  to  be  the  name  of  Ireland.  The  occasion  of  this 
name  was  in  honour  and  memory  of  the  lady  Scota,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  Nectonebus,  king  of  Egypt,  who  was 
queen  to  the  famous  GoUamh,  otherwise  eddied  Milesius, 
king  of  Spain :  from  this  monarch  the  Dailriads  descended, 
and  therefore  they  made  choice  that  the  island  should  be 
called  by  the  name  of  Scotia  Major,  rather  than  Hibernia,  or 
any  other  appellation.  The  aulhority  of  the  learned  Camden 
might  be  insisted  upon,  in  confirmation  of  this  account ;  for 
he  asserts,  in  his  Chronicle  of  Britain,  that  Scotland  was 
called  Scotia  Minor,  and  Ireland,  Scotia  Major;  and  declares, 
that  there  is  no  certain  evidence  upon  record,  to  prove  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Scots,  before  the  time  that  Constantino  the  Great  was  em- 
peror of  Rome. 

This  judicious  antiquary  very  justly  calls  the  Irish,  Sco- 
torum  Atavi,  ^'  the  ancestors  ot  the  Scots,"  as  an  argument, 
that  the  people  of  Scotland  were  originally  derived  Irom  the 
ancient  Irish  ;  and  the  same  author  proceeds  upon  the  same 
subject,  and  has  this  expression,*  *',The  Scots  came  from 
Spain,  and  arrived  in  Ireland  in  the  fourth  age."  To  confirm 
the  testimony  of  this  writer,   Nennius,  a  Welsh  author  of 

*  ScotI  ex  Hispaaia  in  Hibemiam  quarta  state  venerunt. 
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great  credit,  agrees  with  this  opinion,  which  is  so  consistent 
with  the  Irish  history,  that  it  cannot  be  denied. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  ancient  records  of  the  island,  that 
the  country  of  Scotland  was  known  by  the  name  of  Albain, 
till  the  reign  of  Niall,  distinffuished  by  the  title  of  The  nine 
hostages ;  and  as  the  tribe  of  the  Dailriada  prevailed,  that  the 
country  should  be  called  for  the  future  by  the  name  of  Scotia, 
so  they  and  their  posterity  continued  there,  and  enjoyed  large^ 
territories,  for  many  a^es.  The  kingdom  of  Scotland  was 
slrled  Albania,  from  Albanactus,  the  third  son  of  Brutus,  to 
whom  the  country  was  assi^ed  by  lot,  when  the  father  was 
making  provision  for  his  children.  This  prince  Brutus,  as 
Jeoffry  of  Monmouth  relates,  had  three  sons,  and  their  names 
were  Leagrus,  Camber,  and  Albanactus,  to  whom  he  gave 
proper  settlements :  England  he  bestowed  upon  Leagrus, 
which  after  his  name  was  called  Lagria;  the  territory  of 
Wales  he  conferred  upon  his  son  Camber,  called  after  him 
Cambria ;  the  country  of  Scotland  fell  to  the  share  of  Alban- 
actus, from  whom  it  obtained  the  name  of  Albania,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  so  called  to  this  day. 

Niall,  the  Irish  monarch,  upon  some  provocation,  carried 
with  him  a  great  army  from  Scotland  into  Lagria,  or  Eng- 
land  ;  and  from  thence  transported  it  in  a  numerous  fleet  into 
Armorica,  now  called  Bretagne,  in  the  kingdom  of  France. 
These  troops  ms^de  great  devastations  in  the  country,  for  they 
met  with  little  opposition ;  and,  after  plundering  the  inha- 
bitants, returned  with  rich  spoils  and  valuable  booty.  But 
the  most  considerable  part  of  their  prey  consisted  of  200 
children,  descended  from  the  most  noble  blood  in  the  province, 
whom  they  brought  home  with  them,  and  among  the  rest  was 
St.  Patrick,  a  youth  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age^  his  two  sis- 
ters, who£le  names  were  Lupida  and  Darerea,  were  likewise 
carried  into  captivity,  and  the  rest  of  the  number  were  of  the 
first  rank. 

Many  are  the  authorities  that  might  be  urged  to  prove, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  called  Scotia,  and  that  the  in- 
habitants were  known  by  the  name  of  Cineadh  Scuit.  Among 
others,  Jonas  the  abbot,  speaking  of  St.  Collum  Cill,  in  his 
second  chapter,  has  this  expression:*  '*  Columbanus,  who  is 
also  called  Columba,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  a  country  inhabited 
by  the  nation  of  the  Scots."  The  venerable  Bede,  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  history  of  England,  asserts,  that  the  Scots 
were  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  :t  "  Ireland  is  the  original 

*  Columbanus,  qui  Columba  vocatur,  in   Hibernia  ortus  est,  earn 
Scotonun  gens  incolit. 
*    t  Hibenua  propria  Scotonun  patria  est 
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country  of  the  Scots/'  And  the  same  learned  author,  givinff 
an  account  of  the  saints,  speaks  thus  :*  ^'  Saint  Kilianus,  and 
his  two  companions,  came  from  Ireland,  an  island  of  the 
Scots."  From  the  testimony  of  this  fedthful  writer  it  appears, 
that  the  Irish  were  called  Scots,  or  Cineadh  Scuit,  in  the 
time  of  Bede,  who  flourished  about  700  years  after  ihe  birth 
of  Christ. 

Orosius,  who  lived  much  earlier,  in  the  fourth  century, 
agrees  with  the  evidences  before  produced;  and,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  first  book,  expresses  himself  thus  :t 
**  Ireland  is  inhabited  by  the  nation  of  the  Scots."  It  is  most 
certain,  that  the  island  was  called  by  the  name  of  Scotia  by 
most  authors.  Serapius  informs  us,  that  ^^  the  blessed  St. 
Kilian  descended  from  the  Scots  ;*'  his  words  are,  *^  beatus  # 
Kilianus  Scotorum  genere :"  and  near  the  same  place  he 
says,t  **  Scotland,  wUch  is  also  called  Ireland ;"  so  that  this 
island  was  known  by  both  names.  But,  as  the  clearest 
testimony  in  this  matter,  the  expression  of  Capgravius  must 
not  be  omitted.  This  author,  writing  of  St.  CoUum  Cill, 
has  these  words  :§  **  The  Jcingdom  of  Ireland  was  anciently 
called  Scotland;  from  whence  came  the  people  of  the  Scots 
that  inhabit  Albany,  which  joins  to  a  part  of  the  greater 
Britain,  and  is  now  called  Scotland."  -  This  evidence  is  sup* 
ported  by  Marianus,  a  Scottish  author,  in  this  manner ;  he 
IS  writing  of  St.  Kilian,  and  speaks  thus:||  *^  At  this  time 
that  part  of  Britain  which  borders  upon  the  north  of  England, 
is  'properly  called  Scotland ;  but  venerable  Bede  does  not 
only  prove  that  Ireland  was  formerly  known  by  that  name, 
when  he  says,  that  the  nation  of  the  Picts  came  from  Scotland 
into  Ireland,  and  there  they  found  a  nation  of  the  Scots." 

This  opinion,  that  Ireland  was  formerly  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Scotia,  is  yet  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
Csesarius,  who  lived  about  500  years  after  Christ ;  the  words  of 
this  writer  follow  i^  "Whoever  doubts  whether  there  be  any 

*  Sanctus  Kilianus  et  quo  socii  ejus  ab  Hibernia  Scotorum  insula 
venerunt.  * 

f  Hibernia  Scotorum  gentibus  colitor. 

%  Scotia  qusB  et  Hibernia  dicitur. 

§  Hibernia  enim  antiquitus  Scotia  dicta  est,  de  qua  gens  Scotorum 
Albania  Britanniae  majori  proxima,  quee  ab  eventu  modo  Scotia^dicitur^ 
originem  duxit»  et  progressum  habuit. 

I  Etiamsi  hodie  Scotia  proprie  yocatur  ea  Britanniae  pars,  quae  ipsi 
Anglis  coQtinens  ad  septentrional  em  verg^t,  olim  tamen  eo  nomme 
Hibemiam  non  tantum  fuisse  ostendit  venerabilis  Beda,  cum  ex  Scotia 
Pictorum  gentem  in  Hiberniam  venisse  ait,  ibique  Scotorum  gentem 
invenisse. 

Y  Qui  de  purgatorio  dubitat,  Scotiam  pergat,  Purgatorium  Sancti 
Patricii  intrety  et  de  purgatorii  pcenis  amplius  non  dubitabit.  * 
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such  place  as  purgatory,  let  him  go  to  Scotia,  let  him  enter 
into  the  purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  and  he  will  no  longer  dis- 
believe the  pains  of  purgatory."  This  expression  may  justly 
be  depended  upon,  to  prove  that  Scotia  was  then  the  proper 
name  of  the  island  ;  for  there  is  no  place  to  be  found  in  Scot- 
land, that  ffoes  by  the  name  of  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  and 
it  is  certain  that  there  is  such  a  place  in  Ireland  to  be  met 
with  at  this  day. 

Csesarius,  speaking  of  St.  Boniface,  delivers  his  sentiments 
in  this  manner  :*  "  Ireland  was  properly  known  by  the  name 
of  Scotia,  out  of  which  island  a  colony  of  Scots  removed,  and 
settled  themselves  in  the  part  of  Britain  that  was  possessed 
by  the  Picts.  They  were  called  Dailreudins  originally,  from 
Kheuda,  their  general,  as  the  venerable  Bede  observes ;  and 
they  expelled  the  Picts  out  of  that  country,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  all  the  northern  coast,  which  they  distmguished 
by  the  ancient  name  of  their  own  nation.  So  that  though 
the  nation  of  the  Scots  was  one,  yet  there  were  two  countries 
known  by  the  name  of  Scotia,  the  one  the  old  Scotia,  which 
is  p/roperly  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  other  the  new,  which 
is  in  jTorth  Britain."  From  the  expression  of  this  author, 
it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  he  was  persuaded  that  the  Irish 
were  the  genuine  Scots ;  that  the  trioe  of  the  Dailraids  were 
the  first  called  Scots,  in  Scotland ;  and  that  the  ancient  name 
of  Ireland  was  Scotia  Major ;  as  Scotland  was  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  Scotia  Minor,  which  name  was  imposed  upon 
that  country  by  Cineadh  Scuit. 

Buchanan,  a  Scottish  author  of  some  note,  has  a  passage 
in  the  second  book  of  his  history  of  Scotland,  agreeable  to 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  above-mentioned.  His  words  are  :t 
**  All  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  originally  called  Scots, 
as  Orosius  testifies;  and  our  annals  give  an  account,  that  the 
Scots  of  Ireland  removed  more  than  once  into  Scotland." 
From  whence  it  is  to  be  collected,  that  not  only  the  Dailraids 
transported  themselves  from  Ireland  into  Scotland,  but  that 
more  of  the  inhabitants  left  the  island,  and  obtained  settle- 

*  Hibernia  Scotia  sibi  nomen  etiam  vindicabit,  qua  tamen  ex  Hibemia 
ista  Scotorum  pars  qusedam  egressa  est,  in  euque  Britannise  ora  quam 
Pictijam  habebant  consederunt ;  ii  qui  principio  a  duce  suo  Rheuda 
Dailreudini  dicti  fuenmt,  ut  ait  venerabilis  Beda ;  postea  tamen  Pictos 
inde  ipsos  exegerunt,  et  Jboreale  totum  illud  latus  obtinuerunt,  eique 
Tetus  gentes  suae  nomen  indiderunt ;  ita  ut  Scotorum  gens  una  fiierit,  sec 
Scotia  duplex  facta  sit,  una  vetus  et  propria  in  Hibernia  recentior  altera 
in  septentrionali  Britannia. 

f  Scotiomnes  Hibemis  habitatores  initio  vocabantur,  ut  indicat  Orosius ; 
nee  semel  Scotorum  ex  Hibemia  traositum  in  Albaniam  factum  nostri 
aonales  referunt. 
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ments  in  Scotlaad.  And  this  is  agreeable  to  the  ancient 
records  of  the  kingdom,  *  which  particularly  mention  several 
colonics,  that  from  time  to  time  mvaded  the  country,  and  by 
their  valour  and  other  methods  made  themselves  masters  of 
new  possessions,  which  coiHinued  in  their  families  for  many 
ages. 

The  Irish  chronicles  assert,  that  Aongus  Ollmuchach,  the 
son  of  Fiachadh  Labhruine,  was  sent  mto  Scotland  by  the 
king  his  master,  to  settle  and  collect  the  tribute,  that  Was 
imposed  upon  the  Picts,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  homage 
and  submission  to  the  crown  of  Ireland  ;  and  this  happened 
about  250  years  after  the  Milesians  were  in  possession  of  the 
island.  At  a  considerable  distance  of  time  Keachta  Righd- 
hearg,  king  of  Ireland,  went  into  Scotland  upon  the  same 
design,  and  imposed  a  tax  upon  the  inhabitants.  Cairbre 
Riada  likewise  transported  a  number  of  forces,  and  attempted 
to  make  a  conquest  of  the  eastern  part  of  Scotland,  from 
whom  the  Scottish  Dailreudini,  as  the  learned  Bede  ob- 
serves, were  lineally  descended.  Mac  Con  also  had  great 
authority  in  the  government  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  from 
thence  he  came  into  Ireland,  to  the  battle  of  Magh  Much- 
ruime,  where  Art,  the  son  of  Conn,  the  hero  of  the  hundred 
battles,  was  slain ;  by  which  success  Mac  Con  obtained  the 
soverei^ty,  and  was  the  succeeding  monarch  of  the  island. 
Some  time  afterward  Fatha  Canain,  the  son  of  Mae  Con, 
with  a  resolute  body  of  troops,  invaded  the  coasts  of  Scot- 
land, and  got  possession  of  large  territories  in  the  country. 
The  posterity  of  this  prince  were  the  Mac  Aliens  ajid  their 
descendants.  Colla  iTais,  and  his  followers,  transported 
themselves  into  Scotland,  and  by  their  bravery  and  success 
obtained  a  settlement  for  their  families :  from  this  commander 
derived  the  noble  and  illustrious  tribe  of  the  Clan  Donalls, 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Criomhthan,  the  son  of  Fiachadh, 
the  king  of  Ireland,  made  an  invasion  upon  the  Scottish 
domiaions,  as  did  Earc,  the  son  of  Eochaidh  Muuramhar,  son 
of  Aongus  Firt,  a  prince  descended  from  Cairbre  Riada, 
whose  posterity  are  oistinguished  by  the  names  of  Clan  Eire, 
and  Cmeal  Gabhrain,  in  Scotland,  and  Cineal  Lodhaim, 
Cineal  Comhghaill,  Cineal  Naongusa,  and  Cineal  Conchriche, 
in  Nilii,  with  all  the  spreading  branches  of  those  ancient  fa- 
milies. Maine  Leamhna,the  son  of  Core,  son  of  Luighdheach, 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  succeeded  so  far  in  his 
design,  that  he  made  a  conquest  of  a  large  territory,  which 
from  him  was  called  Mormor  Leamhna,  now  the  dukedom  of 
Lenox ;  and  to  this  prince  the  noble  family  of  the  house  of 
Lenox  owe  their  original.     Eoganach  Moigh  Geirgin  de- 

2s 
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soended  from  a  brother  of  this  Maine  Leamhna,  whose  name 
was  Cairbre  Cniithniach.  These  two  brothers,  some  time 
after  the  reign  of  Niall  of  these  nine  hostages,  went  into 
Scotland,  and  there  settled  themselves.  After  them  the  six 
sons  of  Muireadhach,  the  son  oW^ogan,  son  of  Neill,  encou- 
raged by  the  success  of  his  countrymen,  made  an  attempt, 
and  got  possessions  in  the  country ;  they  were  known  by  tne 
names  of  the  two  Lodains,  two  Aongus's,  and  two  Feargus's; 
from  whence  it  appears,  that  the  principal  of  the  Scottish 
families  were  originally  descended  from  the  ancient  Irish,  to 
whom  they  owe  uie  nobility  of  their  blood,  and  the  glory  of 
their  families. 

But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  Scottish  tribes  that  in- 
habit near  the  borders  of  England,  have  no  pretence  to  a 
descent  from  the  Irish ;  because  their  ancestors  were  ban- 
ished out  of  England  by  William  the  Conqueror ;  which  may 
be  easily  collected  by  the  resemblance  of  manners  and  customs 
to  be  observed  at  this  day  between  the  borderers  of  both 
nations. 

Many  others  families  likewise,  that  have  possessions  in 
Scotland,  have  no  right  to  boast  of  an  Irish  extraction,  being 
of  the  posterity  of  the  old  English.  In  testimony  of  this  we 
have  the  authority  of  the  laborious  Stowe,  who  in  his  Annals 
gives  this  account :  Henry  II.  king  of  England,  was  engaged 
m  a  war  with  the  Scote,  and  took  William,  king  of  Scotland, 
prisoner,  whom  he  ordered  into  custody,  and  to  be  close 
confined  at  Roan,  in  Normandy,  where  he  continued  a  cap- 
tive till  he  was  dismissed  by  paying  a  ransom  of  400  pounds, 
after  which  both  kings  made  peace,  and  became  friends. 
The  king  of  Scotland,  after  his  release,  prepared  to  return 
into  his  own  country ;  and  determined,  from  a  principle  of 
gratitude,  to  take  with  him  a  number  of  English  gentlemen, 
who  had  obliged  him  by  many  civilities  in  his  restraint,  and 
bestow  settlements  upon  them  among  his  subjects.  This  he 
generously  did,  upon  his  return,  and  appointed  a  large  terri- 
tory for  the  support  of  his  English  attendants,  and  their  heirs 
for  ever,  which  estates  are  enjoyed  by  some  of  their  posterity  to 
this  day.  The  names  of  the  principal  English  who  followed  the 
king  into  Scotland,  are  transmitted  to  us  ;  as  BalioU,  Bruce, 
Rawly,  Moubry,  Sinclair,  Hangiford,  Ramsey,  Barkley, 
Landell,  Bisey,  Wallegene,  Royse,  Montgomery,  Walley, 
CoUey,  Milly,  Fricer,  Greme,  Garly,  and  many  others. 

Buchannan,  the  Scottish  author,  agrees  with  this  relation, 
in  the  second  book  of  his  history  of  Scotland,  where  he  has 
this  expression :  *  **  Since  the  natives  of  Ireland,  and  the 

*  Prinoipio  cum  utrique  id  est  Hibemiie  incolse  et  coloni  eorum  in 
Albimn  miMi  Scoti  appellarentur,  at  discrimine  aliquo  alter!  ab  alteris 
dutiDgaerentar  initio  cxspere  alter!  Scot!  Albani  vocari. 
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colonies  sent  from  thence  into  Scotland,  were  originally  called 
Scots;  in  order  to  distinguish  between  the  Irish  and  these 
Scots,  they  began  to  call  those  transplanted  Irish  by  the  name 
of  Albanian  Scots."  From  the  testimony  of  this  mstoriaH,  we 
are  to  observe,  that  the  Scots,  who  inhaoited  Scotland,  were 
originally  natives  of  Ireland,  and  removed  from  thence  to 
obtain  new  settlements ;  and  likewise,  that  the  ancient  Irish 
were  originally  known  by  the  name  of  Scots.  To  confirm 
the  opinion  of  this  author,  we  have  the  concurring  sentiments 
of  the  English  annalist,  the  celebrated  Stowe,  which  may  be 
properly  introduced  in  this  place,  before  we  treat  particularly 
of  the  reign  ef  Niall  of  the  nine  hostages ;  because  what  we 
have  to  observe  concerning  that  prince  will  receive  an  addi- 
tional credit,  by  the  authority  of  this  great  antiquary,  who 
has  been  ever  esteemed  a  writer  of  singular  integrity  and 
reputation. 

The  learned  Stowe  gives  an  account,  that  in  the  year  of 
Christ  73,  one  Marius  was  king  of  England,  and  that  Rogerus 
king  of  the  Picts,  invaded  the  British  territories  with  a  nu- 
merous army  out  of  Scotia,  a  strong  body  of  hardy  Scots,  who 
entered  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  by  continued 
hostilities  and  incursions  mightily  distressed  the  inhabitants. 
The  king  of  England,  with  a  number  of  choice  forces,  made 
head  against  the  invaders,  and  gave  them  battle,  wherein 
Rogerus  and  most  of  his  army  were  slain.  The  victor  used 
his  success  with  moderation  ;  for  such  of  the  enemy  as  sur- 
rendered to  his  mercy,  he  spared,  and  assigned  them  a  compe- 
tency of  lands  in  the  east  part  of  Scotland  for  their  support. 
Here  they  settled,  but  having  no  women  among  them  to 
perpetuate  their  families,  they  sent  into  Wales  for  a  supply ; 
but  they  were  denied,  which  made  them  to  address  the  Irish, 
who  complied  with  their  request.  So  far  we  have  followed  the 
testimony  of  Stowe,  as  a  collateral  evidence  upon  this  occa^ 
sion.  It  was  observed  before,  that  the  general  of  the  Pictish 
army  transported  women  out  of  Irelan^  with  him,  in  the  time 
of  Hcremon,  which  was  about  300  years  before  Marius  was 
king  of  England;  and  this  transaction  happened,  as  the 
same  author  asserts,  in  the  year  of  Christ  wherein  Vespasian 
was  elected  emperor  of  Rome,  which  was  ten  years  before 
the  abbey  of  Glastonbury  was  built,  and  272  years  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  sera,  when  Aurelian  presided  over 
the  empire,  and  first  attempted  to  adorn  his  head  with  an  im^ 
perial  crown. 

A.  D.  395,  Pelagius,  a  native  of  Wales,  began  first  to 
broach  his  heresy,  at  which  time  it  was,  that  the  emperor 
Aurelian  selected  a  number  of  the  Roman  Clergy,  and  sent 
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them  into  Great  Britain,  to  instruct  the  inhabitants,  and 
settle  the  Catholic  religion  among  them.  When  they  arriyed 
they  found  the  Scots  aud  the  Picts  plundering  and  harassing 
thecountry  without  opposition.  The  6riton8,in this  extremity, 
sent  their  deputies  to  Honorius,  the  emperor,  and  implored 
his  assistance ;  but  the  emperor  at  that  time  could  not  spare 
any  troops  to  defend  their  conquests  at  so  great  a  distance, 
and  therefore  the  Britons  received  no  other  answer,  than  that 
thev  must  provide  for  themselves  in  the  best  manner  they 
could,  for  they  were  not  to  expect  any  succours  from  Rome. 
By  this  means  the  invaders  brought  the  Britons  under  servi- 
tude,and  cruelly  fleeced  the  inhabitants,  who  were  unable  longer 
to  bear  the  yoke,  or  to  answer  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the 
conquerors.  Reduced  to  this  distress,  they  again  depute 
messengers,  and  send  them  to  Rome,  who  succeeded  so  well 
in  their  negociations,  that  a  legion  was  sent  over  with  them ; 
but  this  assistance  was  too  weak  to  repel  the  victorious  Picts, 
who  had  considerably  enlarged  their  conquests,  and  almost 
over-run  the  whole  kingdom.  The  Roman  legion,  upon  their 
arrival,  made  several  attempts  upon  the  enemy,  but  with  small 
success,  for  they  could  not  boast  of  any  advantage  over  the 
invaders,  who  fatigued  them  with  continual  skirmishes,  and 
made  them  resolve  to  give  over  the  attempt,  and  return  to 
Rome:  but,  before  they  left  the  country,  they  persuaded  the 
Britons  to  raise  a  strong  fortification  upon  the  borders  of 
England,  between  them  and  their  enemies,  which  would  be  a 
means  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and 
be  a  great  security  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  Roman  auxiliaries  departed,  and  when  they  were 
gone,  the  Britons,  perceiving  themselves  destitute  of  foreign 
succours,  thought  proper  to  put  in  execution  the  advice  of 
fortifying  their  borders,  and  opposing  the  inroads  of  their 
neighbours ;  accordingly  they  made  a  deep  trench,  and  raised 
a  high  bank  of  sods,  from  sea  to  sea :  but  this  defence  proved 
ineffectual  to  restrain  the  attempts  of  their  enemies,  for  when 
the  Scots  and  Picts  had  intelligence  that  the  Romans  had 
left  the  island,  they  immediately  set  upon  the  abandoned 
Britons,  broke  down  the  partition  of  turf^  and  by  plundering 
and  other  cruelties,  brought  great  distress  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants. These  calamities  were  insupportable,  an/l  therefore 
the  Britons,  unable  to  bear  or. to  redress  these  misfortunes, 
were  obliged  to  send  their  deputies  to  Rome  a  third  time, 
and  by  representing  tiie  deplorable  state  of  the  country,  to 
humbly  supplicate  for  relief.  The  Romans  thought  them- 
selves obliged  to  defend  their  allies,  and  therefore  sent  a  force 
over  to  their  assistance.     When  they  arrived,  the  Britons 
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drew  together  their  scattered  forces,  which^  with  the  auxiliar  j 
legion,  made  a  considerable  army.  With  these  troops  they 
marched  against  the  enemy,  who,  unable  to  bear  the  shocK 
of  the  Roman  courage,  were  obliged  to  fly  with  ^reat  loss, 
and  were  so  dispirited  with  continud  skirmishes  and  bad  suc- 
cess, that  they  despaired  of  maintaining  what  they  had 
acquired,  and  retired  toward  their  own  borders.  Hither  they 
were  pursued  by  the  victors,  with  great  slaughter,  and  forced 
to  retreat  beyond  the  fortification  erected  by  the  Britons,  and 
fly  far  into  their  own  country  to  save  their  lives. 

The  Romans,  having  thus  delivered  the  Britons  from  the 
cruel  tyranny  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  resolved  to  return ;  for 
they  found  it  of  small  importance  to  undertake  such  long 
marches,  and  hazard  their  lives,  wh^n  no  rewards  followed  their 
victories,  and  their  allies  were  in  so  low  a  condition,  by  the 
miseries  of  a  long  war,  that  they  were  unable  to  make  them 
suitable  sftisfaction.  Under  these  discouragements  they  left 
the  island,  and  the  distressed  Britons,  to  the  mercy  of  an 
enraged  enemy,  who  soon  had  notice  of  their  departure,  and 
prepared  themselves  for  another  invasion.  Tne  Britons, 
apprehensive  of  their  design,  used  their  utmost  diligence  to 
repair  the  wall  upon  the  borders,  which  they  proposed  to 
fortify  with  stronger  materials  than  turf  and  dirt,  and  began 
to  raise  it  with  stone  work  eight  feet  broad,  and  twelve  feet 
high;  as  the  learned  Bede  particularly  relates,  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  his  English  History. 

By  this  time  the  Scots  and  Picts  were  ready  for  their  at- 
tempt ;  and  encouraged  by  the  absence  of  the  Romans,  were 
certain  of  success ;  for  the  enemies  they  were  to  engage  with 
were  broken-hearted,  and  accustomed  to  fly  at  the  first  attack. 
Accordingly  they  marched  their  forces,  that  were  very  nume- 
rous, toward  the  borders,  and,  making  a  wide  breach  in  the 
()artition-wall,  they  entered  the  country  with  dreadful  hosti- 
ities,  committing  the  most  unheard-of  outrages,  and  so 
dispirited  the  Britons,  who  dreaded  their  cruelty,  that,  with- 
out attempting  to  hinder  their  incursions,  they  were  obliged, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  to  leave  their  habitations,  and 
fly  to  the  woods  and  wildernesses  to  preserve  their  lives. 
The  invaders  pursued  them  closely,  resolving  to  extirpate  the 
whole  race  of  them,  and  besieged  them  within  those  inacces- 
sible places,  wherein  they  sheltered  themselves,  insomuch, 
that  the  Britons  were  constrained  to  feed  upon  wild  beasts 
and  the  natunil  produce  of  the  earth  ;  for  if  they  attempted 
to  peep  out  of  their  fastnesses,  they  were  in  danger  of  being 
taken  by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who  used  them  barbarously, 
and  put  them  to  the  most  tormenting  death. 
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In  these  miserable  extremities  they  continued  for  some 
time,  till  at  last  their  indefatigable  and  sharp-sighted  enemies 
had  driven  them  into  a  comer  of  the  country,  with  the  sea 
behind,  them,  and  the  victorious  invaders  in  front.  This  dis- 
tressed condition  obliged  them  to  solicit  mercy  of  the  Romans 
once  more  ;  and  accordingly  they  found  means  to  despatch  a 
messenger,  with  a  most  supplicating  letter,  to  Boetius,  one  of 
the  consuls.  This  epistle  most  pitifully  represented  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  hard  fate,  how  they  were  confined  within 
a  narrow  compass,  between  the  sea  and  the  enemy  ;  so  that, 
if  they  attenjpted  to  fly,  they  were  sure  of  being  drowned ; 
and  if  they  stirred  out  of  their  camp,  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  besiegers,  the  most  inhuman  and  relentless  enemy  of 
the  two  ;  concluding  in  thd  most  submissive  manner,  and  im- 
ploring the  assistance  of  the  Romans  against  the  S'cots  and 
JPicts,  who  would  unavoidably,  in  a  short  time,  destroy  the 
old  Britons,  and  make  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  island. 
This  transaction  is  particularly  mentioned  by  the  venerable 
Bede,  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  history  of  England, 
where  be  has  preserved  the  very  expression  made  use  of  in 
that  epistle  to  the  consul ;  the  words  are  these  :*  "  The  bar- 
barians drive  us  back  to  the  sea,  the  sea  beats  us  again  upon 
the  barbarians :  so  that  between  these  two  enemies  we  have 
two  sorts  of  death  before  us,  we  are  either  butchered  or 
drowned," 

By  the  success  of  the  Scots,  in  their  invasions  of  the  Eng- 
lish, it  appears,  that  the  Irish  Scots  (as  they  all  originally 
were)  had  the  Britons  in  subjection,  and  made  them  tributa- 
ries. Ncnnius,  an  ancient  British  author,  as  Speed,  in  his 
chronicle  observes,  asserts,  that  the  Scots  and  Picts  were 
victorious  over  the  Britons,  who  were  a  conquered  people  for 
the  space  of  400  years :  and  the  learned  Camden  confirms 
this  opinion,  where  he  says  :t  "  Fivehundrcd  years  after  CsBsar 
first  entered  the  island,  the  kingdom  of  Britain  was  left  aban- 
doned to  the  Picts  and  Scots  ;*  which  farther  deserves  our 
belief,  because  the  judicious  Bede,  in  the  fourteenth  chapter 
of  the  first  book  of  the  before-mentioned  history,  has  this^ex- 

Eression  :$    "  The  audacious  Irish  plunderers  are  returned 
ome,    designing  after  a  short  time  to  invade   us  again." 
From  whence  it  is  obvious  to  collect,  that  the  Irish  were  pro- 

•  Repellunt  barbari  ad  mare,  repcllit  mare  ad  barbaros,  inter  ha)c 
oriiintur  duo  genera  funerum,  aut  jugulamiir  aiit  inergimur 

f  Anno  500  a  Ca>saris  ingressu  Britannia  Pictorum  ininianitati 
relinquuntiir. 

X  llevertuntur  impudentcs  grassatoros  Ilibcmi  domum,  post  non 
longum  tempus  reverauri. 
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fessed  enemies  to  the  Britons,  and  made  frequent  invasions 
into  their  country ;  for  when  the  Romans  would  not  interpose 
in  their  quarrels,  but  withdrew  their  succours,  they  were 
sorely  harassed  by  the  Scots  and  Picts,  who  reduced  tnem  to 
the  lowest  misery,  and  exercised  an  insupportable  tyranny 
over  them. 

But  the  continual  inroads  and  barbarities  of  their  enemies 
was  not  the  only  calamity  that  oppressed  the  Britons ;  for 
about  that  time  the  Pelagian  heresy  gave  them  great  uneasi- 
ness, which  was  propagated  with  great  industry,  and  found 
kind  reception  among  the  populace.  To  stop  the  infection 
of  these  wicked  principles,  the  Britons,  unable  to  exercise 
any  church  discipline,  by  reason  of  their  servitude,  summoned 
a  convention,  and  agreed  in  council  to  apply  to  the  church  of 
France,  and  desire  they  would  send  over  some  of  their  emi- 
nent prelates  -and  divines,  to  recover  the  people  out  of  this 
filthy  heresy,  and  establish  them  in  the  orthodox  faith.  The 
Galilean  church  held  a  meeting  upon  this  message ;  and  after 
some  debates  theyresolved  to  despatch  two  celebrated  bishops, 
Germanus  and  I^upus,  into  Britain,  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  the  Pelagian  doctrines.  The  prelates,  when  they  arnved, 
applied  themselves  vigorously  to  the  business  they  came  about, 
and  by  the  irresistible  force  of  their  arguments,  and  the  piety  ' 
of  their  lives,  they  so  prevailed  upon  the  affections  ot  the 
people,  that  they  renounced  the  impious  tenets  of  Pelagius, 
and  were  confirmed  in  the  principles  of  the  true  religion. 

The  Scots  and  Picts,  we  have  observed,  were  con- 
A.  D.  tinual  thorns  in  the  sides  of  the  Britons,  and  wars 
447.  were  waged  between  the  two  nations,  until  the  reign 
of  Vortigem,  king  of  Britain,  which  was  in  the  year  of 
our  Redemption  447.  The  inhabitants  of  Britain,  at  that 
time,  were  a  very  wicked  people;  and  heaven,  for  their  im- 
pieties, delivered  them  under  tne  power  of  the  Scots  and  Picts, 
who  were  sore  scourges  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  and  ruled 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  insomuch,  that  the  Britons  were 
forced  to  send  messengers  to  two  Saxon  princes,  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  and  desire  their  assistance.  These  foreigners  landed 
in  the  island,  attended  with  a  numerous  army,  and  in  several 
engagements  repelled  the  insolence  of  the  Scots  and  Picts, 
and  obliged  them  to  give  over  their  attempts,  and  to  cease 
their  hostilities.  By  the  assistance  of  these  German  forces 
the  Britons  were  freed  from  the  incursions  of  their  neigh- 
bours, who  kept  within  their  own  borders,  and  the  kingdom 
was  settled  in  peace,  to  the  universal  joy  and  satisfaction  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  indefatigable  Stowe,  in  his  British  Chronicle,  printed 
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at  London  in  the  year  16 14,  at  the  fifty-second  page,  ^Tes 
an  account,  that  these  Germans  or  Saxons  were  so  pleased 
with  the  air  and  the  fertility  of  the  island,  that  they  barba- 
rously murdered  at  one  massacre,  480  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Britain ;  and  that  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  then  king 
of  Britain,  caused  the  stones,  that  were  brought  by  Merlin, 
from  mount  Clare,  in  the  province  of  Munster,  to  be  erected 
in  the  same  place  where  the  barbarous  execution  was  com- 
mitted, as  an  eternal  monument  of  the  German  cruelty  upon 
the  natives  of  Britain.  Some  time  afterwards  Aurelius 
himself  was  buried  in  the  same  place  ;  and  the  same  author 
observes,  that  these  stones,  when  they  were  fixed,  were  called 
Chorea  Gigantum,  but  now  are  known  by  the  name  of  Stone 
Henge,  upon  Salisbury  plain.  That  historian  asserts  far- 
ther, that  the  Irish  brought  these  stones  with  them  from 
Africa,  and  what  GeoflFry  of  Monmouth  observes  is  very  re- 
markable, that  not  two  of  those  stones  came  originally  out  of 
the  same  part  of  that  country. 

From  the  testimony  of  this  English  historian  it  is  easy  to 
believe,  that  the  Irish  fleets  were  accustomed  to  sail  to  Africa, 
that  they  made  Voyages  abroad  with  honour  and  success,  and 
obtained  considerable  authority  in  other  countries  beside 
their  own  ;  and  whoever  disputes  the  grandeur  and  great  cha- 
racter of  the  ancient  Irish,  oetrays  his  ignorance  of  antiquity, 
and  confesses,  that  he  never  conversed  with  old  records, 
which  are  the  fountain  from  whence  an  historian  is  to  draw 
out  his  observations.     Some  persons  would  willingly  be  ac- 

Suainted  with  the  celebrated  transactions  of  past  ages,  without 
be  trouble  of  reading  and  study  ;  for  which  reason  they  are 
mere  pedants,  and  taKC  up  with  superficial  relations,  without 
searching  into  the  original  of  kingdoms,  or  turning  over  the 
old  chronicles,  that  preserve  the  memory  of  those  renowned 
times.  It  is  the  observation  of  Macrobius,  in  the  sixth  book 
of  his  Saturnalia  :*  "  We  are  ignorant  of  many  things  with 
which  we  might  be  acquainted,  would  we  make  the  reading 
of  the  ancient  annals  familiar  to  us."  And  this  remark  is  in 
no  instance  more  exactly  verified,  than  with  relation  to  the 
Irish  history. 

For  when  we  assert,  that  the  kingdom  of  Britain  was  for- 
merly tributary  to  the  Scots  and  Ficts ;  if  the  integrity  of 
our  relation  be  suspected,  we  can  immediately  refer  to  the 
testimony  of  the  learned  Camden,  who,  in  his  chronicle,  has 
this  expression  if  ^<  In  the  year  476,  the  Britons  became 

*  Molta  ignoramuB  qiue  non  laterent,  si  vetenmi  lectio  nobb  essent 
familiaris. 
t  Britanni  facti  simt  tribatarii  Scotia  et  Fictis^  anno  476. 
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tributary  to  the  Scots  and  Picts."  And  when  we  say  that 
the  Picts  were  afterwards  oyerpowered  and  suppressed  by  the 
Scots,  we  hare  liberty  to  call  in  the  evidence  of  the  same 
writer^,  who  informs  us,  that  about  the  year  850,  or,  as  others 
suppose,  8S9,  when  Cionaoth,  the  son  of  AJpin,  was  king  of 
Scotland,  the  Picts  were  brought  in  subjection  to  the  Scots. 
If  the  credit  of  this  history  should  be  questioned,  because  We 
insist,  that  no  other  foreign  powers  possessed  the  sovereignty  , 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  but  those  powers  we  have  taken 
notice  of,  and  whose  succession  we  have  accounted  for,  such 
as  Partholanus,  Clana  Neimidh,  Firbolg,  the  Tuatha  de 
Danans,  and  the  Milesians,  we  have  authority  to  justify  our 
relation,  by  citing  the  testimony  of  a  reputable  author, 
Gulielmus  Nubrigensis,  who  savs  expressly,  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  chapter  of  his  second  book,*  '<  The  kingdom  of  Ireland 
never  suomitted  to  a  foreign  power/'  Aud  Jastly,  if  we 
transmit  to  posterity  some  remarkable  exploits  of  I4iall,  the 
hero  of  the  nine  hostages,  that  were  scarce  ever  heard  of 
before,  especially  in  the  latter  ages,  we  declare,  that  we  abhor 
to  impose  upon  the  world  with  fictions  of  romantic  adven- 
tures; but  our  authorities  are  the  most  valuable  ancient 
records  of  the  kingdom,  which  we  peruse  with  great  caution 
and  industry,  and  from  thence  extract  our  materials,  and  are 
directed  in  .our  method  and  the  management  of  the  subject 
before  us. 

There  is  an  old  manuscript  in  vellum,  exceeding  curious, 
entitled,  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  which  treats  likewise  of  the 
lives  of  Muchuda  Albain  and  other  saints,  from  whence  I  shall 
transcribe  a  citation,  that  relates  to  St.  Patrick,  and  particu- 
larly mentions  that  he  was  of  Welsh  extraction  :t  *^  Patrick 
was  a  Briton  bom,  and  descended  from  religious  parents.'^ 
And  in  the  same  place  he  has  the  following  remark  4  *^  The 
Irish  Scots,  under  Niall,  their  kmg,  wasted  and  destroyed 
many  provinces  of  Britain,  in  opposition  to  the  power  of  the 
Romans.  They  attempted  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
northern  part  of  Britam ;  and,  at  length,  having  driven  out 
the  old  inhabitants,  those  Irish  seized  upon  the  country,  and 
settled  in  it."  The  same  author,  upon  this  occasion,  remarks, 
that  from  thenceforward  Great  Britain  was  dirided  into  three 
kingdoms,  that  were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Scotia, 
Anglia,  and  Britia.i 

*  Hibemia  nunquam  eztenue  subjecit  ditionL 
t  Patricias  Brito  natus^  ex  parentibus  religiosiB  ortus. 
X  Scoti  de  Hibemia  sub  r^e  suo  Niall>  diversas  provincias  BritanniaB 
contra  Romanum  imperium  multmn  devastabunt,  contendere  incipientes 
aauilonalem  BritannuB  plagam^  tandem^  ejectis  veteribus  colonis,  ipsi 
nibemienses  earn  oocupayemnt  et  habitaverunt. 

2t 
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This  ancient  writer  likewise  asserts,  that  when  Niall,  the 
hero  of  the  nine  hostafe39  undertook  the  expedition  of  set- 
tling the  tribe  of  the  Dailriada  in  Scotland,  the  Irish  fleet 
sailed  to  the  place  where  St.  Patrick  resided  :*  "  At  this 
time  the  fleet  out  of  Ireland  plundered  the  country  in  which 
St.  Patrick  then  lived,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Irish,  many  captives  were  carried  away  from  thence,  amon^ 
whom  was  St.  ratrick,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  a^e,  and 
his  two  sisters,  Lupida  and  Darerca ;  and  St.  Patrick  was 
.led  captive  into  Ireland,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  rei^  of 
Niall,  king  of  Ireland,  who  was  the  mighty  monarch  of  the 
kingdom  for  27  years,  and  brought  away  spoils  out  of  Eng- 
land, Britain,  and  France." 

By  this  expression  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  Niall  of  the 
nine  hostages  waged  wars  against  Britain  or  Wales,  and 
perhaps  made  a  conquest  of  the  countrv ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probaole,  that  when  this  Irish  prince  hs^d  finished  his  design 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Wales,  he  carried  his  arms  into  France, 
and  invaded  the  countrv,  at  that  time  called  Armorica,  but 
now  Little  Britanny,  and  from  thence  he  led  St^  Patrick  and 
his  two  sisters  into  captivity. 

.  And  this  I  am  rather  induced  to  believe,  because  the 
mother  of  St.  Patrick  was  the  sister  of  Martin,  the  bishop  of 
Turin,  in  France ;  and  I  have  read  in  an  ancient  Irish  manu- 
script, whose  authority  I  cannot  dispute,  that  St.  Patrick 
and  his  two  sisters  were  brought  captive  into  Ireland,  from 
Armorica,  or  Britanny,  in  the  kingdom  of  France.  It  is 
evident  likewise,  that  when  Niall,  the  king  of  Ireland,  had 
subdued  the  Britons,  he  despatched  a  formidable  fleet  to  plun- 
der the  coasts  of  France,  and  had  so  ^eat  success,  that  he 
carried  away  numbers  of  the  natives  with  him  into  captivity, 
one  of  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  was  the  young 
Patrick,  who  was  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Irish  saint. 

Niall,  encouraged  by  the  number  of  his  captives,  and  the 
success  of  his  arms  in  France,  resolved  upon  another  expe- 
dition ;  and  accordingly  raised  a  gallant  army  of  his  Irish 
subjects  for  that  purpose,  and  sent  a  commission  to  the 
Dailriada,  in  Scotland,  to  follow  him  with  his  choicest  troops, 
and  assist  him  in  the  invasion.     Niall,  having  prepared  a 

*  Hoc  tem]>ore  oiuedam  classis  Hibemica  depredavit  patriam  in  qua 
morabatur  Divus  Patriciu8>  et,  consueto  Hibemorum  more  multi  inde 
captivi  ducti  sunt,  inter  quos  erant  DivosPatricius,  aetatis  suae  anno  decimo 
sexto,  et  duae  ejus  sorores,  Lupida  et  Darerca,  et  ductus  est  Divus  Patricius, 
in  Hibemiam  captivus,  anno  nono  Niall,  regis  Hiberniae,  qui  potenter  27 
amuB  regnavit,  ac  Britanniam,  et  Angliam,  et  Galliun  devastavit 
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^  sufficient  number  of  transports,  and  a  competency  of  provision) 
weighed  anchor  with  his  victorious  Irish,  an^  steering  his 
course  4irectly  to  France,  had  the  advantage  of  a  prosperous 
ffale,  and  in  a  few  days  landed  upon  the  coasts ;  he  unme- 
diately  began  to  spoil  and  ravage  ;the  country  near  the  river 
Loire ;  here  it  was  that  the  general  of  the  Dailriada  found  him^ 
and  both  armies  being  joined,  they  committed  dreadful  hosti- 
lities, which  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  fly,  and  leave  the 
country  to  the  mercy  of  the  invaders. 

The  commanc^ing  officer  of  the  DaUriada,  in  this  expedi- 
tion, was  Gabhran,  the  son  of  Domhangldrt,  who  brought 
over  with  him  Eochaidh,  the  son  of  Eana  Cinsalach,  kin^  of 
Leinster.  This  young  prince  had  been  formerly  banished 
into  Scotland  by  Niall,  but  resolving  to  be  revenged,  when 
opportunity  offered,  he  desired  to  be  admitted  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  service,  and  by  that  means  was  transported  into  France. 
The  king  of  Ireland  b^ing  informed  of  his  arrival,  would  on 
no  account  permit  a  visit  fi*om  him,  nor  suffer  him  in  his  pre- 
sence, but  Eochaidh  soon  found  an  opportunity  to  execute  his 
design,  for  one  day  perceiving  the  king  sitting  upon  the 
bank  of  the  Loire,  he  conveyed  himself  secretly  into  an 
opposite  grove  on  the  other  side,  and  shot  Niall  through  the 
body  with  an  arrow ;  the  wound  was  mortal,  and  he  instantly 
expired. 

The  difference  between  the  king  of  Ireland,  and  Eochaidh, 
the  prince  of  Leinster,  arose  upon  this  occasion ;  the  ambition 
of  Eochaidh  incited  him  to  keep  his  residence  at  Tara,  as 
monarch  of  the  island,  in  express  opposition  to  the  command 
of  the  king ;  and  accordingly,  by  way  of  taking  possession,  he 
abode  there  nine  days  and  nights.  This  attempt  of  his  was 
censured  by  a  druid  of  principal  note,  who  informed  him, 
that  by  this  practice  he  had  violated  the  ancient -and  solemn 
customs  of  Tara,  which  enjoined,  that  no  person  should  pre- 
sume to  keep  his  court  in  that  royal  palace,  before  he  was 
admitted  into  the  order  of  knighthood.  This  intelligence 
had  that  effect,  that  Eochaidh  withdrew  from  Tara,  and  re- 
linquished his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Ireland.  When 
he  was  gone,  Niall  removed  thither,  and  kept  his  court  as 
the  king  of  Ireland ;  and,  lest  Eochaidh  should  again  renew 
his  claim  to  the  crown,  after  many  skirmishes,  and  sharp 
disputes,  he  was  banished  into  Scotland. 

The  king  of  Ireland  received  another  provocation  from 
Eochaidh,  which  incensed  his  resentment,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure occasioned  his  banishment ;  for  when  Eochaidh  had 
abandoned  the  royal  seat  of  Tara,  and  was  upon  his  way 
towards  his  own  province,  he  came  to  the  house  of  Laidhgin, 
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the  son  of  Bairceadha,  a  principal  druid,  who  was  in  mat 
fiiTour  with  the  kinff  of  Ireland.  While  he  continued  there, 
the  son  of  this  drmd  had  the  imprudence  to  throw  out  some 
contemptuous  expressions  against  Eochaidh,  which  he  so  re- 
sented, that  he  fell  upon  mm,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
This  action  so  enragea  the  father,  that  he  instantly  applied 
himself  to  Niall  for  satis&ction,  and  representing  the  ukct  in 
the  most  aggravating  circumstances,  prerailed  upon  the  king, 
who  promised  to  revenge  the  death  ox  his  son  upon  the  prince 
and  people  of  Leinster. 

Niall,  with  all  expedition,  prepared  an  army  to  invade  the 
province,  which  he  entered  with  nre  and  sword,  and  miserably 
distressed  the  inhabitants.  The  druid  followed  the  army 
into  Leinster,  and  perceiving  the  miseries  the  innocent  jtCbple 
suffered  by  this  dreadful  invasion,  he  took  pity  on  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  told  them,  that  the  king's  forces  should  commit 
no  further  disorders,  if  they  would  deliver  Eochaidh,  who 
was  the  only  criminal,  into  his  bands.  The  inhabitants, 
reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  accepted  of  this  expedient ; 
and,  though  with  great  reluctance,  seized  upon  The  prince, 
and  surrendered  lum  into  the  power  of  bis  enraged  enemy. 

The  druid,  full  of  revenge,  designed  to  execute  his  pri- 
soner by  a  lingering  death ;  and  therefore  caused  his  body  to 
be  chained  to  a  great  stone,  that  stood  upright,  and  is  now 
to  be  seen  on  the  west  side  of  Slainy,  between  Cill  Brighde 
and  Tullach  O  Feidhlin.  The  unfortunate  prince  was 
obliged  to  stand  with  his  back  towards  the  stone  ;  and  when 
he  nad  remained  there  for  some  time,  loaded  and  galled  with 
the  weight  of  the  chain,  the  druid  resolved  to  despatch  him, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  life ;  he  therefore  commanded  nine  sol- 
diers to  set  upon  him,  for  Eochaidh  was  a  person  of  ^eat 
strength  and  invincible  bravery,  and  he  supposed  would  not 
fall  without  resistance.  The  prince,  perceiving  the  execu- 
tioners advanced  towards  him,  summoned  all  his  courage, 
and  forcing  the  chain  with  more  than  mortal  strength, 
unrivetted  the  pin  which  fastened  the  ends  of  the  chain,  and 
obtained  his  liberty.  Unarmed  as  he  was,  he  fell  upon  the 
soldiers,  and  twisting  their  weapons  out  of  their  hands,  he 
killed  some  of  them,  and,  making  good  his  retreat  with 
safety,  found  means  to  escape  into  Scotland.  When  he 
arrived,  he  requested  the  protection  of  Gabhran,  the  son  of 
Domhanguirt,  the  general  of  the  Dailriada,  with  whom  he 
came  into  France,  and  slew  Niall,  who  was  the  occasion  of 
all  his  misfortunes. 

When  this  prince  Eochaidh  was  in  exile  in  Sco^and,  it 
happened  that  his  wife,  whose  name  was  Feidhlin,  the  dauigh- 
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ter  of  Cobhthain,  son  of  Dathi,  was  with  child ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  wife  of  Gabhran,  the  son  of  Domhanffuirt^ 
whose  name  was  Ingeanach,  was  likewise  with  child;  and  both 
ladies,  it  seems,  were  equally  near  their  travail,  for  they  were 
both  seized  with  pains,  and  delivered  on  the  same  night.  For 
convenience,  and  by  reason  of  the  friendship  that  was  between 
them,  the  two  princesses  lodged  in  the  same  apilrtment;  there 
were  no  persons  admitted  in  the  room  but  tne  midwife,  all 
the  other  attendants  being  commanded  to  stay  without  the 
door  till  they  were  Called.  The  Irish  princess  was  delivered 
of  two  sons,  and  the  Scottish  lady,  who  had  borne  many 
children,  but  all  females,  and  who  passionately  desired  a  son, 
the  more  to  please  and  engage  the  affections  of  her  husband, 
was  deBf  erea  of  a  daughter.  Therefore  when  she  understood, 
that  the  other  lady  was  delivered  of  two  sons,  she  desired 
that  she  would  part  with  one  of  them  to  her ;  the  Irish  prin- 
cess consented,  and  her  friend  received  the  infant  into  her 
bed,  with  the  greatest  transport  and  satisfaction. 

This  artifice  was  concealed  from  the  attendants,  who,  upon 
their  admission  into  the  room,  perceiving  that  die  Scottish 
lady  had  a  son,  instantly  carried  the  joyful  news  to  the  father, 
who  caressed  the  infant  with  the  fondest  endearments,  and 
called  him  by  the  name  of  Eogan,  not  suspecting  the  fraud, 
but  supposing  it  to  be  his  own.  He  likewise  complimented 
the  Irish  lady  upon  the  birth  pf  her  young  prince,  who  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Randubh,  son  of  Eochaidh. 

After  the  death  of  Niall,  the  hero  of  the  nine  hostages, 
Eochaidh  returned  into  Ireland,  and  sent  for  Ids  lady  and  his 
son  from  Scotland^  He  took  possession  of  the  government 
of  Leinster,  and  was  king  o^  that  province  for  many  years. 
His  friend  Gabhran,  the  general  of  the  Dailriadas,  obtained 
the  sovereignty  of  Scotland,  and  settled  the  succession  upon 
his  supposed  son. 

Eogan,  the  younff  prince,  after  the  death  of  Gafehran,  laid 
claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  by  hereditary  right,  and 
was  crowned  winiout  opposition ;  and  when  he  had  settled 
the  state  of  his  affairs,  he  prepared  a  number  of  shipping,  and 
a  gallant  army,  to  invade  Ireland ;  for  he  justified  nis  preten- 
sions to  the  kingdom,  as  he  was  a  lineal  descendant  from 
Cairbre  Riada.  His  forces  consisted  of  English,  Welsh, 
and  Scots.  When  he  lauded  upon  the  Irish  coast,  he  began 
hostilities  upon  the  province  of  Leinster.  Randubh  being 
unable,  with  the  strength  of  his  provincial  troops,  to  oppose 
the  invaders,  was  forced  to  see  his  subjects  pillaged,  and  con- 
sult his  own  safety.  His  mother  lived  with  him  at  that  time, 
who,  lamenting  the  distressed  circumstances  of  her  son, 
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advised  him  not  to  sink  under  his  misfortunes,  for  she  would 
go  in  person  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  by  stratagem  was 
confident  she  could  put  a  stop  to  his  spoiling  of  the  country, 
and  persuade  him  to  retire  out  of  the  province.  This  motion 
came  very  seasonably,  for  the  king  of  Scotland  had  then  sent 
to  the  king  of  Leinster,  to  demand  a  heavy  tribute  from  him, 
and,  if  refused,  he  threatened  him  with  military  execution, 
and  the  utmost  miseries  of  fire  and  sword. 

The  good  old  lady,  as  she  promised,  set  out  for  the  Scottish 
camp,  and  when  she  arrived,  demanded  audience  of  the  king ; 
Eogan  was  surprised  at  the  adventure,  and  supposing  she 
was  distracted,  he  admitted  her  into  his  presence.  She  then 
boldly  expostulated  with  him  upon  the  subj  ect  of  his  invasion,  and 
representing  the  cruel  depredations  he  had  committed  upon 
the  province  of  Leinster,  she  demanded  with  intrepid  bravery, 
what  provoked  him  to  so  barbarous  and  unwarrantable  an 
undertaking.  The  king,  enraged  at  this  question,  replied, 
that  he  was  not  obliged  to  answer  the  impudence  of  every  old 
haff  that  should  ask  him  questions,  and  commanded  her  to 
mue  the  best  of  her  way  out  of  the  camp.  The  lady,  not 
discouraged  at  this  reply,  told  him,  that  his  mother  was  as 
much  a  hag  as  she,  and  if  he  pleased  to  give  her  liberty  of 
speaking  with  him  in  private,  she  engaged  to  convince  him, 
and  inform  him  of  a  secret  that  was  of  the  last  importance  to 
his  interest.  The  king  complied,  and  taking  her  aside  from 
his  attendants,  was  impatient  to  hear  this  weighty  discovery. 
**  Sir,"  said  she,  "  I  told  you  that  your  own  mother  was 
such  a  hag  as  myself,  which  is  literaUy  true,  for  I  am  your 
own  mother,  and  Kandubh,  the  king  oi  Leinster,  whom  you 
seem  resolved  to  drive  out  of  his  country,  is  your  own  brother ; 
and  to  evince  my  honour  and  veracity  upon  this  occasion,  I 
beseech  you  to  send  instantly  to  your  supposed  mother,  the 
•queen-dowager  of  Scotland^  who,  I  am  confident,  will  assert 
tne  truth,  and  confess  that  you  are  my  son  ;  only  let  me  in- 
treat  you  to  cease  hostilities  and  outrages  upon  the  province 
until  the  messenger  returns."  The  king  was  astonished  at 
this  relation,  and  thought  it  of  such  importance,  that  he  in- 
stantly despatched  a  messenger  into  Scotland  to  his  mother, 
and  desirea  she  would  come  to  him  into  Ireland  with  all  pos- 
sible haste ;  for  her  presence  was  of  absolute  necessity,  and 
concerned  him  in  the  most  tender  circumstances  of  his  whole 
life.  She  complied  with  the  request  of  her  son,  and,  landing 
in  Ireland,  was  conducted  to  the  camp.  The  king  of  Scot- 
land acquainted  her  with  his  message,  and  the  ^surprising 
account  he  had  heard  from  the  queen  of  Leinster,  and 
desired  that  she  would  satisfy  him  in  the  truth  of  the  dis- 
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covery,  and  declare  upon  her  honour  whether  he  was  her  son 
or  not.  The  old  lady  openly  confessed  the  whole  intrigue 
between  her  and  the  aueen  of  Leinster,  and  convinced  the  kmg 
in'the  point  of  his  birtn,  who  desired  they  would  keep  the  matter 
secret,  lest  his  right  to  the  crown  should  be  disputed,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  prevent  the  succession  of  his  family  in  the 
throne  of  Scotland.  For  if  the  tribe  of  the  Dailriadas  should 
be  informed  that  he  was  not  the  son  oi  the  deceased  king, 
they  would  dispute  his  title,  and  disturb  his  government. 
The  ladies  bound  themselves  to  secrecy,  a  peace  was  imme- 
diately made,  and  a  strict  friendship  established  with  Randubh, 
the  prince  of  Leinster,  and  £oga)i  withdrew  his  forces  from 
the  island,  and  returned  to  Scotland. 

Niall,  the  king  of  Ireland,  had  eight  sons,  who  left  a 
numerous  posterity  behind  them,  from  which  some  noble 
families  in  the  country  claim  an  extraction  at  this  day  ;  but 
it  will  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  speak  particularly  of  their 
offspring  and  descendants,  because  they  will  be  mentioned 
with  more  method,  when  we  treat  of  the  genealogies  and 
spreading  branches  of  the  Milesians,  or  the  Clana  Mileadh. 
The  reason  why  this  prince  was  distinguished  by  the  tjtle  of 
Hero  of  the  nine  hostages,  and  is  called,  in  the  Irish  language, 
Niall  Naoighiallach,  was,  because  he  had  nine  hostages  in  his 
custody,  five  from  the  provinces  of  Ireland,  and  four  from  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  his 
enemies  in  both  countries,  who  he  suspected  would  offer  to 
raise  commotions,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  his  reign ;  for  the 
word  Niall,  in  the  Irish,  signifies,  in  English,  a  prisoner  or 
hostage.  This  transaction  is  upon  record,  in  the  verses  of 
an  ancient  poet,  who  mentions  it  m  this  manner : 

Niall,  the  martial  hero  of  the  Irish, 

The  son  of  the  renowned  Eochaidh, 

By  force  of  arms,  and  military  ^kill. 

Subdued  the  rebels  who  opposed  his  right ; 

And,  as  a  pledge  of  their  allegiance, 

Detain'd  five  hostages  of  noble  blood ; 

And,  to  secure  the  homage  of  the  Scots, 

He  kept  confin'd  four  hostages  of  note: 

From  whence  this  prince,  the  ancient  records  call. 

The  Hero  of  the  Nine  Hostages. 

Dathy  was  the  succeeding  monarch.  He  was  the 
A.  D.  son  of  Fiachradh,  son  of  Eochaidh  Moi^hmeodhin, 
398.  son  of  Muireadhach  Tireach,  descended  from  the 
royal  line  of  Heremon,  and  he  governed  the  kingdom 
twenty-three  years.  His  first  consort  was  Fial,  the  daughter 
of  Eachach,  from  whom  Feile  Cruachan  obtained  its  name. 
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His  second  queen  was  Eithne,  the  daughter  of  Orach,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  called  Oilioll  Molt :  his  third  wife  was 
Ruadh,  the  daughter  of  Arti^h  Uchelathan,  the  son  of  Fir 
Conga,  and  this  lady  was  mother  of  Fiachadh  Ealgu^h,  but 
unfortunately  died  in  travail.  From  Dathy,  king  of  beland, 
descended  the  noble  families  of  the  O  Sheagnasy,  king  of 
Vibhfhiachrah,  O  Dowd,  in  the  Ii]^h,  O  Dm)hda,  O  Heyn, 
kings  of  Aidne,  Killkellyy  in  the  Irish,  O  Giollachealaigh, 
O  Cearaigh,  O  Comain,  O  Clierigh,  O  Fahy,  and  many 
illustrious  tribes,  that  will  be  particularly  inserted  in  the  course 
of  this  history.  This  monarch  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Dathy,  because  of  his  wonderful  sprightliness  and  activity  of 
body ;  for  he  was  so  accomplished,  that  he  handled  his 
weapons  dexterously,  and  put  on  his  armour  before  he  was 
at  tne  estate  of  a  man ;  for  the  word  Dathy  signifies  nimble- 
ness  and  agility.  This  prince  received  his  death  by  a  thun- 
der-bolt, as  he  was  pursuing  his  conquests  in  the  dominions 
of  France,  where  he  had  carried  his  arms  with  great  success. 
He  died  near  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  from  whence  his  army 
carried  his  body  with  them  into  Ireland,  and  interred  it  with 
great  solemnity  at  Roilicna  Riogh,  in  Cruachan,  after  he  bad 
goyemed  the  island  twenty-three  years. 
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THE  SECOND  BOOK. 


Giving  an  account  of  the  most  memorable  transactions  of  the 
ancient  Irish,  from  their  reception  of  Christianity  to  the 
invitation  of  the  English  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  king  of 
England. 

Having  deduced  the  General  History  of  Ireland  from  the 
first  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  to  the  death  of  Niall,  the  he- 
ro of  the  nine  hostages,  in  whose  reign  St.  Patrick  was 
brought  into  the  island,  we  are  now  to  prosecute  the  ae- 
count  of  this  nation,  till  the  English  were  introduced  .hj 
kine  Henry  II.  who  went  into  the  island  in  person,  and,  up- 
on  the  submission  of  the  nobility  and  principal  gentry,  con- 
firmed the  inhabitants  in  their  estates  and  ancient  liberties. 
There  is  an  author,  one  Sanders,  whose  legendary  writings 
have  ever  been  rejected  by  the  lovers  of  truth,  that  has  the 
confidence  to  assert,  in  his  first  book  of  the  English  wars, 
that  as  soon  as  the  Irish  had  received  the  Christian  faith, 
they  submitted  themselves,  their  conscience  and  estates,  to 
the  management  and  direction  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and 
that  they  acknowledged  no  other  sovereign  prince  in  that 
kingdom  but  the  Roman  Pontiff,  from  the  nrst  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  in  the  island,  till  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  imder  king  Henry  II.    His  expression 
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is  this:*  '*  The  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  immediately  upon 

*  embracing  the  Christian  faith,   surrendered   themselves 

*  their  estates,  and  fortunes,   under  the  dominion  of  the 

*  Pope  of  Rome,  nor   did  they  ow  n  any    other  supreme 

*  prince  in    that  kingdom,    besides  the    Roman   Pontiff, 

*  clown  to  that  time."  But  the  falsehood  of  this  assertion 
is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  that  ancient  record,  the 
Psalter  of  Cashel,  which,  sneaking  of  tlie  prophet  Irial,  a 
renowned  monarch  of  Ireland,  ^l\d  a  son  to  Heremon,  relates, 
that  many  of  that  illustrious  line  filled  the  throne,  both 
before  and  for  many  ages  after  Christianity  was  received 
in  that  kingdom.  His  words  uppn  this  occasion  are  theseif 
"  Irial  the  prophet  reigned  ten  years,  and  before  the  faith 
"  of  Christ  was  propagated  in  Ireland  by  Saint  Patrick, 
"  there  were  fifty-seven  kings  of  his  race,  who  governed 
**  that  kingdom,  and  after  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  there 
"  were  fifty  kings  in  succession  of  the  same  family."  And 
this  account  is  consistent  with  the  ancient  records  of  the 
kingdom,  which  take  no  notice  of  subjection  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  but  mention  in  the  regal  tables,  a  succession  of 
princes  of  the  royal  Irish  blood,  and  that  the  island  was 
governed  independently  by  its  own  kings. 

The  author  of  the  rolichrouicon  agrees  with  the  prece- 
ding account ;  the  words  are,±  *'  From  the  arrival  of  St. 
*•  Patrick  to  the  time  of  Feidlilim,  there  were  thirty-three 
"  kings  who  governed  the  kingdom  for  400  years :  in  the 
**  reign  of  this  prince,  the  Norwegians  made  a  conquest  of 
"  the  country,  under  Turgesius,  tlieir  general."  Feidhlim 
was  king  of  Munster,  in  whose  time  tlie  king  of  Norway 
transported  a  body  of  hardy  troops,  and  brought  the  island 
into  great  troubles ;  and  from  this  citation  it  appears,  that 
the  Pope  had  not  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom,  but  that 
it  was  governed  successively  by    many  monarchs  of  the 

*  Hibernia  initio  statim  post  religionem  acceptam^  sc  suaquc 
omnia  in  Fontificis  Romani  ditionem  dederunt,  ncc  quemquc 
aliom  sepremum  principem  Hibernian  adillud  usque  tempus  pretcr 
unam  Pontificem  agnoverunt. 

f  Irial  propheta  per  decern  annos  reg^avit,  et  antequam  regula 
Christ!  per  Patricium  seminata  esset  in  Hibemift,  de  semine  ejus- 
dem  regis  qninqaaginta  septem  reges  regnavcrunt  super  Hiberni- 
am,  et  post  Patricmm  de  prole  ipsius  quinqunginta  regcd. 

X  Ab  adventu  Sancti  Patricii  usque  ad  Feiilliiimidii  regis  tem- 
pera tringinta  tres  reges  per  quadringcntos  annos  in  Hiberni-di  reg- 
navefant :  tempore  aiitem  Feidhlimidii  Norveciensea  duce  Turo 
giiio  terram  banc  occnparunt. 
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Milesian  race,  after  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  till  the  invasion 
of  the  Norwegians,  who  are  otherwise  called  Fionnlochlan- 
nuig.  The  same  autlior  has  this  expression  in  the  same 
place:*  ''  From  the  time  of  Turgesius  to  the  reign  of 
**  Roderick,  the  last  monarch  in  Conacht,  there  were  seven- 
**  teen  kings  on  the  throne  of  Ireland,"  From  these  testi- 
monies it  IS  evident,  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  had  not  the 
supreme  authority  in  tlie  island,  from  the  time  of  St.  Patrick 
till  the  English  arrived,  under  Henry  II.  and  settled  in  the 
country. 

This  account  is  farther  confirmed  bjr  the  testimony  of 
Anselm,  archbishop  of  Cantcrburj^,  who  inscribes  his  thirty- 
sixth  epi8tle,t  '*  To  the  illustrious  Moriartach,  or  Mor- 
*'  tough  6  Bryen,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Ireland." 
This  epistle  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  archbishop  Usher, 
.  that  learned  prelate,  wha  has,  with  indefatigable  pains, 
collected  the  epistles  that  were  sent  between  England  and 
Ireland,  and  other  great  persons  of  both  nations,  and  pre- 
served them  to  posterity.  The  same  archbishop  Anselm, 
wrote  another  letter  to  thesame  prince,  and  calls  him  express- 
ly the  renowned  king  of  Ireland ;  and  archbishop  LaniranCi 
one  of  his  successors  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  wrote  a  letter 
toTerlagh  6  Bryen,  king  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  1074,  and 
introduces  it  in  this  form  ;%  ''  Laufranc,  a  sinner,  and  the 
"  unworthy  archbisjiop  of  the  holy  church  of  Canterbury, 
**  to  the  most  magnificent  Terlagh,  king  of  Ireland,  our 
"  benediction  with  our  service  and  prayers."  The  learned 
Usher,  in  the  same  book,  has  preserved  an  epistle  of  great 
importance  upon  this  subject,  wherein  Henry  I.  king  of 
England,  wrote  to  Rodolphus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
recommending  to  him,  for  holy  orders,  one  Gregory,  that 
upon  admission  into  the  priesthood  he  might  be  consecra- 
ted, at  the  request  of  the  King  of  Ireland,  to  the  bishoprick 
of  Dublin.  Tliis  epistle  was  written  in  the  year  1123, 
wherein  is  this  expression  :  §    '*  The  king  of  Ireland  has 

*  A  tempore  Turgesii  usque  ad  ultimum  monarchum,  Rodo- 
ricum,  Conacise  regem,  decern  et  septem  reges  in  Hiberni&  reg- 
navemnt, 

t  Moriardacho  glorioso,  gratia  Dei,  regi  Hibemise. 

I  Lanfrancus  peccator,  et  indignus  sancts  Dorovemensis, 
ccclesiffi  archicpiscojms,  magnifico  regi  Hibemioe  Terdeluaco 
benedict ioneni  cum  servitio  et  orationibus. 

§  Mandavit  mihi  rex  Hibemiae  per  breve  suum  et  bnrgenses 
Dubliniae,  (}uod  elegerunt  faunc  Gregorium  in  episcopnm,  et  earn 
mittont  tibi  consecrandum ;  unde  tibi  mando  at  petitionem  eoruai 
satisfaciens  ejus  consecrationcm  sine  dilatione  impleas. 
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^*  given  me  to  nnderstand,  that  by  bis  writ,  and  by  the 
"  consent  of  the  burghers  of  Dublin,  this  Gregory  is  cho- 
**  sen  to  be  a  bishop,  and  they  send  him  to  you  to  be 
**  consecrated ;  my  will  therefore  is,  that  you  satisfy  their 
**  desire  by  consecrating  him  without  delay." 

From  what  has  been  before  said  upon  this  subject,  and 
from  the  concurring  testimony  of  so  many  authorities,  it 
appears,  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  governed  by 
monarchs  of  the  Milesian  line,  till  the  English  invaded 
and  settled  in  the  country  ;  and  it  is  likewise  evident,  that 
the  Roman  Pontiff  had  no  right  of  sovereignty,  nor  exer- 
cised any  jurisdiction  in  the  Island,  from  the  time  of  St. 
Patrick,  tnan  what  he  administered  and  laid  claim  to  in 
other  nations,  not  only  in  France  and  Spain,  but  in  most 
of  the  countries  of  Cnristendom,  which  were  governed  by 
their  own  kings,  and  paid  no  homage  to  the  see  of  Rome 
as  to  a  temporal  prince. 

It  must  be  confessed,  notwithstanding,  that  about 
seventy-seven  years  before  the  English  invitation,  Donogh, 
the  son  of  Bryen  Boiroimhe,  undertook  a  journey  to  Rome, 
and  had  a  commission  from  the  principal  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  the  island,  to  offer  themselves  as  subjects  to  the  see 
of  Rome,  and  implore  the  protection  of  the  Roman  Pontiff: 
and  the  reason  of  this  act  of  submission  was,  because  the 
petty  princes  of  the  island  were  continually  quarrelling 
about  the  bounds  of  their  territories ;  and  these  contests 
had  so  harassed  and  impoverished  the  island,  that  the 
inhabitants  chose  rather  to  submit  themselves  to  a  foreign 
power,  than  to  be  subject  to  the  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  their  own  kings.  And  what  seemed  to  induce  the  peo- 
ple to  offer  their  sul^mission  to  the  see  of  Rome  was,  that 
the  Pontiff  was  not  only  a  spiritual,  but  a  temporal  prince, 
of  great  interest  and  authority  throughout  Christendom, 
and  able  by  his  asistance  ormediation  in  the  courts  of  foreign 
princes,  to  establish  the  peace,  and  secure  the  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  country.  But  this  surrender  of  the  island 
mto  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  is  no  evidence  to  confirm  what 
is  asserted  by  some  authors,  who  relate,  that  the  emperor 
Constantine,  upon  his  receiving  the  Christian  faith,  confer- 
red the  western  isle  of  Europe,  which  is  Ireland,  upon 
Pope  Sylvester ;  which  is  impossible  to  be  true,  for  this 
reason,  because  this. island  was  never  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  nor  in  the  possession  of  Constantine,  or  any  other 
emperor  of  Rome ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  ridiculous  in 
that  emperor^  or  any  other,  to  make  a  grant  of  an  island 
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to  a  prince,  which  he  had  no  right  to  himself,  and  was 
never  under  bis  authority.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  wiUi 
reason,  that  an  island  so  fruitful,  so  populous,  so  wealthy, . 
and  of  so  considerable  an  extent  as  the  country  of  Ireland,  • 
should  be  without  a  king  to  command  it  for  so  many  d^g^j 
but  be  governed  Hby  the  Pope,  and  by  his  deputies,  frdm 
the  time  of  St  Patrick  till  tiie  invasion  by  the  English, 
who  subdued  it,  and  made  it  a  tributary  province;  but 
we  have  been  too  long  in  refuting  the  falsehood  of  Sanders, 
an  author  of  no  credit,  though  it  was  proper  to  remove  this 
objection  before  we  proceeded  farther  in  the  course  of  this 
history. 

Laogaire  was  the  succeeding  monarch.  He 
A.  D.  was  the  son  of  Niall,  the  hero  of  the  nine  hosta- 
427.  ges,  and  wore  the  crown  thirty  years ;  the  mother 
of  this  Irish  king  was  Roigheach.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  this  prince's  reign.  Pope  (^lestine  commissioned 
St  Patrick  with  proper  powers,  and  sent  him  into  Ireland 
to  propagate  the  christian  faith,  and  to  establish  the  inha- 
bitapts  in  the  belief  of  the  Grospel.  It  was  observed  before, 
that  St.  Patrick  was  brought  a  captive  from  France  into 
Ireland  by  Niall,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  and  that 
this  saint  was  then  a  youth  of  sixteen  years  of  age.  Niall, 
after  his  victories  in  France,  and  his  return  home  with  his 
captives,  enjoyed  the  crown  eighteen  years :  Dathy,  as 
we  said  before,  was  his  successor,  and  he  reigned  twenty- 
three  years.  Now  by  adding  the  eight  years  of  Niall,  after 
St.  Patrick  arrived  in  Ireland,  to  the  whole  reign  of  Dathy, 
we  come  to  the  number  of  forty  one  years ;  with  which,  if 
we  reckon  sixteen  years,  that  was  the  age  of  the  saint  when 
he  was  carried  into  captivity,  and  join  to  them  four  years 
of  the  reign  of  Laogaire,  it  is  evident,  that  St.  Patrick  was 
sixty-one  years  of  age  when  Pope  Celestine  sent  him  into 
Ireland  to  convert  the  country,  and  introduce  Christianity 
among  the  inhabitants. 

And  to  confirm  this  computation,  we  have,  as  evidence, 
the  concurring  testimony  of  a  book  entitled,  "  Marty rolo- 
gium"  which  asserts,  Ihat  St.  Patrick  was  122  years  of  age 
when  he  died ;  which  proves  that  his  age  was  sixty-one 
years  when  he  arrived  in  Ireland  to  execute  his  commission, 
and  preach  the  Oospel ;  for  it  is  beyond  dispute,  that  he 
continued  in  the  country  sixty-one  years,  in  converting  the 
inhabitants,  before  his  dfeath.  But  St  Patrick  was  not  the 
first  person  deputed  by  Pope  Celestine  to  recommend  the 
Christian  faith  to  tihe  Irish,  for  Palladius,  a  bishop,  was 
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sent  before  him,  in  the  year  430,  as  the  venerable  Bede,  in 
his  English  annals,  particalarly  mentions;  his  expression 
isy*  **  Falladius  was  the  first  bishop  that  was  sent  by  Pope 
''  Gelestine  to  the  Christian  Scots."  The  arrival  of  this, 
prelate  in  the  island,  was  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Laogaire,  which  was  in  the  year  preceding  the  landing  of 
St.  Patrick,  as  his  successor,  on  the  same  important  ne* 
gociation. 

Palladius,  in  this  expedition,  was  attended  by  twelve 
clergymen  ;  with  them  he  arrived  in  Ireland,  and  landed  in 
the  north  part  of  the  province  of  Leinster,  at  a  place  called 
Inbher  Deaghadh.  Here  he  erected  three  churches,  which 
he  consecrated,  and  dedicated  them  to  three  eminent  saints: 
the  first  was  called  Cillfinne,  where  he  deposited  his  books, 
and  some  valuable  relics  of  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul:  thesecond  was  Teach  na  Romhanach;and  the  third  had 
thenameof  Domhnach  Arda.  When  hehad  finished  the  solem- 
nity of  consecration,  and  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing any  number  of  proselytes  amons  the  inhabitants,  he  was 
seized  by  Nathi,  tne  son  of  Garcnon,  a  violeut  bigot  for 
the  old  pagan  religion,  who  had  the  principal  command  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  obliged  Palladius  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  abandon  their  design,  and  quit  the  island  to 
preserve  their  lives. 

One  year  after  the  eimulsion  of  Palladius,  St.  Patrick, 
not  discouraged  by  the  ill  fortune  of  his  predecessor,  came 
into  Ireland,  and  resolving  to  prosecute  his  designs  with 
vigour  and  Christian  zeal,  he  brought  over  with  him  twenty- 
four  of  the  Roman  clergy  to  assist  him  in  his  undertaking. 
This  account  is  in  some  measure  opposed  by  Henricus  An- 
tisiodorensis,  who,  in  the  life  of  St.  Oermanus,  in  the  128th 
chapter,  asserts,  that  St.  Patrick  brought  with  him  thirty 
holy  men  of  the  episcopal  order,  and  dispersed  them  over 
the  country.  These  are  the  words  of  that  author,t"The 
blessed  St,  Patrick,  having  finished  his  journey  from  a  very 
''  distant  country,  not  only  comforted  his  followers  by  his 
''  presence,  but  he  appointed  thirty  bishops,  whom  he  had 
*'  gathered  together  from  the  parts  beyond  sea,  after  he  had 
^consecrated  them,  into  the  Lord's  harvest,  because  it  was 

*  Anno  quadringentesimo  tricesimo  Palladius  ad  Scotos  in 
Christum  credentes  a  Celestino  Papa  primus  mittitur  episcopus. 

t  Benedictns  Patricias  itinera  longo  de  redone  longinqua 
peracto,  et  prffisentii  suft  sues  exhilarabat,  et  tnginta  episcopos 
ex  transmarinis  partibus  congpregatos,  ei  a  bo  consecratos,  in 
Domini  meseem)  eo  quod  esset  mmtaet  operarii  pauci,  destinabat 
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^  great  and  the  labourers  were  few.''  From  hence  it  appelBtrs, 
that  St.  Patrick  proposed  to  himself  the  conrersion  of  the  whole 
island,  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  accomplish  in  his 
own  person,  and  therefore  he  brought  over  with  him,  a  num* 
ber  of  pious  and  learned  associates  to  carry  on  the  work, 
and  the  more  eifectually  to  propagate  the  faith ;  and  when 
he  arrived  in  the  country,  he  enquired  after  those  Scots  who 
had  embraced  the  Gospel  from  the  preaching  of  Palladius, 
whom  he  received  into  communion,  and  ordained  laws  and 
canons  for  regulating  his  converts,  and  forming  them  into 
discipline;  which  injunctions  were  religiously  observed  by 
the  Irish  Christians  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  400  years 
after  the  deatli  of  St.  Patrick,  until  the  island  was  invaded 
by  the  Danes.  About  the  time  that  this  Irish  apostle  en- 
tered upon  the  execution  of  his  office,  there  was  a  mint 
erected  at  Ardmach  and  Cashel,  and  money  coined  for  the 
service  of  the  state. 

Henricus  Antisiodorensis  above  mentioned,  in  his  174th 
chapter,  asserts,  that  St.  Patrick  laid  out  the  whole  king- 
dom into  certain  divisions,  and  disposed  the  inhabitants,  their 
cattle,  their  goods,  and  all  their  enects,  into  such  a  method, 
that  he  knew  the  produce  of  all  the  land,  and  understood 
the  private  fortune,  and  the  abilities  of  ail  the  people.  The 
tenth,  not  only  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  of  the  inha-* 
bitants,  their  cattle,  and  their  substanc^e,  he  separated  for 
the  support  of  the  clergy :  the  men  he  ordained  into  some 
religious  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  women 
he  settled  in  convents  and  nunneries  by  themselves  ;  for  he 
had  erected  monasteries  and  other  structures  for  their  recep- 
tion, and  appointed  a  sufficient  revenue  for  their  constant 
support.  This  author  is  express  to  this  purpose,  where  he 
delivers  himself  in  this  manner :  *  "  He  built  a  great  num- 
'*  ber  of  monasteries,  for  the  convenience  of  the  men,  whom 
"  he  made  monks,  and  of  the  women,  whom  he  separated  as 
"  nun#,  and  assigned  the  tenth  part  of  the  lands,  and  of  the 
"  cattle,  for  their  maintenance."  The  same  writer  observes 
farther  upon  this  subject,  that  by  the  order  and  prudent 
management  of  St.  -Patrick,  there  was  not  the  least  part  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  that  did  not  abound  with  religious 
persons  of  exemplary  piety,  whose  devotion  and  holy  lives 
were  admired  ana  had  in  reverence  among  the  neighbouring 
nations,  who  usually  distinguished  the  country  of  Ireland 
by  the  name  of  The  island  of  saints. 

*  Omnes  ergo  mares  monachos,  foeminas  sanctas  moniales 
efficiens,  numerosa  monastcria  edificavit ;  decimamque  portionem 
terrarum  ac  pecudum  eorum  sustentationi  astigaavit 

A  9 
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Nonniiis,  a  Welsh  author,  in  the  history  of  Wales,  be^ 
stows  great  encomiums  upon  St.  Patrick,  and,  amon^  other 
excellencies  of  his  character^  relates,  *  that  ^'  he  founded  355 
^churches,  and  consecrated  the  same  number  of  bishops ; 
'*  but  for  presbyters  he  ordained  3000  of  them."  The  testi« 
moneyof  this  writer  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  an  old 
poety  who  delivers  the  same  account  in  the  following  lines : 

The  bless'd  St.  Patrick,  with  his  priestly  hands, 

The  right  of  consecration  did  confer 

Upon  the  most  religious  of  his  clergy,  "^ 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-five  in  number. 

He  likewise,  for  the  service  of  the  church. 

As  many  secret  structures  did  erect,  • 

And  presbyters  ordained  three  thousand.  • 

If  it  should  seem  improbable,  aflr  not  easy  to  be  credited, 
that  so  great  a  number  of  bishops  should  be  consecrated 
and  disposed  in  the  island  at  one  time  by  St  Patrick,  let  the 
testimony  of  St.  Bernard  be  admitted,  to  take  off  this  diffi* 
Gulty,  who,  treating  in  the  life  of  St.  Malachias,  concerning 
the  ecclesiastical  customs  and  discipline  originally  estab- 
lished in  the  Irish  church,  makes  use  of  this  expression,*!- 
"  The  bishops  are  changed  and  multiplied  at  the  will  and 
"discretion  of  the  metropolitan;  so  that  one  bishoprick  was 
'*  notcontent  with  one  bishop,  but  every  particular  cnurch  was 
''governed  by  its  own  particular  bishop.  From  the  testimony 
of  this  writer  it  appears,  that  the  bishops  of  Ireland  were  very 
numerous  when  Cnristianity  began  to  be  established  in  the 
time  of  St.  Patrick  ;  and  indeed  the  necessity  of  the  church, 
that  was  then  in  her  infancy,  required  the  joint  endeavours 
of  many  faithful  pastors  to  compose  and  qualify  the  minds 
of  new  converts,  and  to  guard  against  the  attempts  of  the 
great  enemy  of  mankind,  whose  kingdom  was  shaken  by 
the  zeal  and  devotion  of  these  prelates,  and  in  apparent 
danger  of  being  overthrown.  And,  as  a  farther  evidence 
Upon  this  subject,  let  it  be  considered,  that  the  ancient  re« 
cords  of  the  kingdom  inform  us,  that  every  deanery  in  the 
island  had  a  bishop  to  preside  over  it :  and  the  old  chroni- 
cles relate,  that,  St.  Patrick  conseccrated  two  archbishops 
in  the  country ;  the  archbishop  of  Ardmach,  who  was  pri- 
mate of  all  Ireland,  and  the  arclibishop  of  Cashel.    The  first 

*  Ecclesias  355  fundavit,  cpiscopos  ordinavit  eodum  numero ; 
presbyteros  autem  usque  ad  tria  millia  ordinavit. 

t  Mutantur  et  multiplicantur  episcopi  pro  libitu  metropolitan!; 
ita  ut  unus  episcopatus  uno  non  es^t  contentus,  sed  sbgul®  pene 
ecclesis  singulos  haberent  episcopos. 
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of  these  prelates  exercised  a  plenitude  of  power  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  especially  his  jurisdiction  extended  over 
Leath  Cuinn ;  the  ottier  had  authority  oyer  Leath  Modha,  but 
in  obedience  and  subordinate  to  the  primate  and  metropolitan. 

The  reason  of  this  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  power 
seems  to  be,  because  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom  was 
in  possession  of  the  royal  line  of  Heremon^  of  whose  poste- 
rity was  the  monarch  then  reigning,  Laogaire,  the  son  of 
Niall,  the  renowned  hero  of  the  nine  hostages.  There  were 
many  personages  of  rank  and  quality  descended  from  the 
royal  branches  of  this  family,  who  became  early  converts 
to  the  Christian  faith,  and  received  the  initiation  of  baptism 
from  the  hands  of  St.  Patrick^  upon  his  first  "jftublication  of 
the  Grospel.  The  most  eminent  of  these  most  noble  prose- 
lytes were  Eogan  and  Conall,  who,  with  the  principal  relar- 
tions  of  their  lamily,  insisted  that  the  metropolitical  church, 
that  was  to  preside  over  the  kingdom,  should  be  erected 
and  established  at  Leath  Cuinn,  and  should  have  the  prece 
dency,  and  exercise  a  jurisdiction  in  spirituals  over  all  the 
bishops  in  the  island ;  and  this  privilege  they  were  the  more 
importunate  to  obtain,  because  they  had  the  supreme  com- 
mand over  the  kingdom  at  that  time,  and  they  were  willing 
that  the  new  archiepiscopal  see  should  be  honoured  with 
the  same  rights  and  dignities,  and  be  equally  extensive  with 
their  temporal  power.  For  the  same  reason  it  was,  that  the 
descendants  from  the  line  of  Heber  Fionn  desired,  and  ob- 
tained from  St.  Patrick,  that  the  see  in  the  second  degree  of 
jurisdiction  and  authority  should  be  appointed  in  the  division 
of  the  country  which  they  enjoyed,  and.  wherein  they  had 
the  supreme  command  ;  and  accordingly  the  archiepiscopal 
diocese  of  Cashel,  in  Leath  Modha,  was  established,  because 
there  lay  the  estate  of  that  illustrious  family,  who  were  in- 
vested with  great  immunities  and  privileges  in  these  parts, 
which  they  were  in  possession  of  from  the  reign  of  Conn,  and 
exercised  under  the  successive  monarchs  of  the  kingdom  :  and 
this  receives  an  additional  evidence  from  the  testimony  of  the 
most  authentic  records  of  the  island,  which  not  only  men- 
tion the  archbishop  of  Cashel,  under  the  title  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Munster,  but  likewise  he  is  particularly  called  the 
archbishop  of  Lciith  Modha  in  the  ancient  records. 

Some  have  igifligWipd,  that  Imlioch  Jobhair  was  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop  in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  but  the  reason  of 
this  conjecture  evidently  arose  from  hence,  that,  the  arch- 
bishop and  his  clergy  of  Cashel,  was  violently  banished  from 
Cashel  by  the  victorious  Danes,  who  had  almost  subdued  the 
whole  kingdom, and  supported  themselves  in  their  conquests 
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by .  the  most  barbarous  outrages  aud  military  executions. 
Maolseachlin,  the  son  of  Molrony,  had  fixed  himself  in  the 
possession  of  Meath,  in  the  reign  of  Niall  Caille  over  Ireland, 
and  Olchabhair  had  seized  upon  the  government  of  M unster, 
and  seated  himself  in  that  province ;  and  Turgesius,  the  Dan- 
ish general,  had  spread  a  terror  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
by  his  arms  was  in  command  of  exceeding  large  territories. 
Tne  country  labouring  under  the  heavy  yoke  of  these  foreign- 
era,  and  the  inhabitants  flying  from  their  settlements,  to 
preserve  their  lives,  it  may  be  supposed  with  great  reason, 
that  Foranan,  who  then  was  primate  of  Ardmach,  retired 
from  Cashel  with  his  clergy,  for  their  security,  and  absconded 
to  Imlioch  Jobhair,  to  conceal  themselves  from  the  cruelty  of 
the  Danes,  who,  in  their  pi  under  ings,  observed  no  distinction 
of  sacred  persons  and  things,  butmost  dreadfully  ravaged  the 
country,  and  forced  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  In  this  so- 
litude, that  was  defended  by  thick  woods  and  dangerous 
boffs,  did  this  primate  and  his  college  of  clergy  take  up  their 
residence,  dunng  the  tyranny  of  the  merciless  Danes,  which 
continued  a  long  time,  and  reduced  these  most  pious  and 
excellent  divines  to  great  miseries  and  distress. 

Nor  docs  it  appear  from  the  ancient  annals  of  the  kingdom, 
that  there  weie  originally  constituted  any  more  archbishops 
in  Ireland  than  the  primate  of  Ardmach  and  the  archbishop 
of  Cashel.  But  the  number  afterwards  increased ;  for  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1152,  the  Roman  cardinal,  Johannes 
Papiron,  made  a  voyage  into  Ireland,  attended  by  Giallo 
Chriost  6  Connaire,  bishop  of  Lismore,  who  was  commis* 
sioned  with  a  legantine  authority  from  the  Pope.  When 
they  arrived,  they  summoned  a  general  convocation  of  the 
clei^,  and  assembled  at  Ceanauus,  in  Meath :  and  in  this 
convention  an  archbishop  was  consecrated  for  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  another  consecrated  and  appointed  for  the  dio- 
cese of  Tuam.  These  prelates,  in  this  ecclesiastical  assem- 
bly, obtained  a  Pallium,  as  will  be  particularly  expressed 
hereafter,  from  the  authority  of  the  Irish  annals,  that  were 
originally  written  at  Cluain  Aidnach. 

In  the  reign  of  Laogaire,  king  of  Ireland,  itwas,  as  was  before 
observed,  that  St.  Patrick  entered  upon  the  execution  of 
his  ministerial  office,  and  began  to  introduce  the  Grospel  in 
the  kingdom ;  at  whicli  time  Aongup,  the  son  of  Nadfraoch, 
was  king  of  Munster.  This  prince,  being  informed  that 
St.  Patrick  was  propagating  the  faith  in  some  part  of 
that  province,  resolved  to  apply  himself  to  him  in  person^ 
and  went  with  his  retinue  as  far  as  Magh  Feimhin,  where 
he  found  him  preaching ;  he  invited  ^im  to  his  royal  seat 
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at  Oashel,  where  Aongus  was  instructed  in  the  Christian 
principles ;  and  was  admitted  by  baptism  into  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church.  This  transaction  is  expressly  upon  re- 
cord|  in  the  life  of  St.  Patrick  above-mentioned ,  ^here  are 
these  words :  ♦  "  When  St.  Patrick  went  about  the  province 
**  of  Munster^  Aongus,  the  son  of  Nadfraoch,  the  king  of 
**  Munsteri  went  to  meet  him  at  Magh  Feimhin,  in  the 
^'  lands  of  the  Deisies,  and  joyfully  conveyed  him  to  the 
*'  royal  city  of  Casliel,  which  is  in  the  country  of  Eoganacht, 
*^  where  the  king  believed  and  was  baptised."  The  same 
writer  gives  an  account  of  a  misfortune  thut  happened  at 
the  time  when  the  king  was  standing  at  the  font ;  and  re- 
latesy  that  St.  Patrick ,  striking  the  end  of  his  episcopal 
staff,  that  was  defended  with  a  spike  of  iron,  with  some 
vehemence,  designing  to  fix  it  in  tne  ground,  he  struck  it 
through  the  foot  of  the  king,  which  put  hint  into  great  dis- 
order, but  notwithstanding  the  acute  pain  he  suffered,  and 
tlie  abundance  of  blood  which  flowed  from  the  wound,  he 
had  that  regard  for  the  religion  into  which  he  was  baptised, 
that  he  would  not  stir  from  the  place  till  the  solemnity  of 
the  office  was  finished.  This  transaction  is  transmitted  by 
the  same  authority  in  the  following  word8,+  "  While  St. 
**  Patrick  was  pronouncing  the  benediction  over  the  king, 
"  who  was  standing  to  receive  it,  the  point  of  the  staff  was 
"  fixed  in  the  king's  foot,'*  From  the  testimony  of  this 
writer  it  appears,  that  it  was  Aongus,  the  son  of  Nadfraoch, 
who  had  ins  foot  transfixed  with  the  episcopal  staff ;  not- 
withstanding it  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  person  who 
received  this  wound  was  Eogan,  the  son  of  Niail,  king  of 
Ulster :  and  as  an  indisputable  evidence  upon  this  occasion, 
the  history  of  Leath  Cuinn,  very  ancient,  and  of  great 
authority,  gives  the  same  account,  in  the  following  verses, 
that  were  composed  by  the  celebrated  poet  Torna  6  Mulco- 
naire. 

His  royal  foot  transfix'd,  the  gushing  blood 
Enricli  d  thepavement  with  a  noble  flood. 

Aoneus,  the  king  of  Munster,  had  a  numerous  issue;  for 
his  children  were  twenty-four  sons  and  as  many  daughters  ; 

*  Dnm  vero  Momoniam  proficisceretur  venit  obviam  ei  rex 
Momoniae  Aongus,  filius  Nadfraoch,  in  campo  Feimhin,  in 
ten4  Deisi,  eumque  duxit  in  civitatem  regalem,  nomine  Caieil, 
quae  est  in  regione  Eoganacht,  ibique  credidit  rex  Aongus  et 
baptizatus  est. 

t  Comque  Sanctue  Patricius  regem  stando  benedixisset  cuspis 
baculi  eancti  fixa  est  in  pede  regis. 
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and  he  shewed  that  regard  to  the  piety  and  institatuMig  of 
St*  Patrick^  that  he  deroted  tweWe  of  each  sex  to  the 
serrice  of  Grod,  and  confined  them  to  a  religions  and 
monastic  life.  This  prince  settled  a  fixed  revenue  upon  St 
Patrick,  and  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  to  secure  them  firom 
poverty,  and  the  contempt  of  the  people.  He  ordained  that 
every  person,  that  was  admitted  to  baptism  within  the  pro- 
vince of  Munster,  should  pay  three  pence  for  the  service  of 
the  church ;  but  the  king,  considering  that  it  would  be  incon- 
venient for  the  clergy  to  collect  their  fees  themselves,  and 
divert  them  from  the  conscientious  discharj^e  of  their  office, 
ordered  by  law,  that  this  tax  should  be  paid  into  the  king^s 
exchequer  who,  in  consideration  of  it,  obliged  himself  and  his 
successors,  to  deliver  to  the  convents  and  religious  houses 
founded  by  St.  Patrick,  500  cows,  500  bars  of  iron,  500  shirts, 
500  mantles,  and  500  sheep,  which  were  to  be  duly  provided 
every  year  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  clergy  ; 
and  this  triennial  tribute  was  constantly  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury of  the  province,  till  the  time  of  Cormac  Mac  Cuillenan. 

There  is  an  account  to  be  found  in  the  Red  book  of  Mac 
Eogaine,  that  Aongus,  the  son  of  Madfiraoch,  Jcine  of  Mun- 
ster, was  a  pious  prince ;  that  he  retained  two  bishops,  ten 
priests,  and  seventy-two  persons  of  other  religious  orders, 
to  attend  upon  him  in  his  court,  to  say  mass  in  his  royal 
chapel,  and  to  ofiTer  up  prayers  to  heaven  for  the  happiness 
of  himself  and  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  this  he  did  oy  the 
direction  of  St.  Patrick,  who  was  the  spiritual  guide  ot  this 
Drince,  and  kept  up  the  spirit  of  devotion  in  the  court  of 
Munster  during  the  reign  of  Laogaire,  the  son  of  Niall,  king 
of  Ireland. 

Bryen,  the  son  of  Eochaidh  Moidhmeodhin,  had  twenty- 
four  sons  in  the  reign  of  Laogaire,  the  Irish  monarch,  at 
the  time  that  St.  Patrick  was  executing  his  commission  in 
the  kingdom.  The  principal  of  these  brothers  was  Eichin, 
who  had  a  large  temtory,  and  was  of  the  greatest  authority 
in  the  province  of  Conacht.  To  him  St.  Patrick  applied 
himself;  with  a  design  to  recommend  the  Christian  &ith, 
and  convert  him  from  the  pagan  religion.  But  this  prince 
was  a  violent  bi^ot  for  the  idolatry  of  his  ancestors,  and 
instead  of  receiving  the  holy  missionary  with  reverence 
suitable  to  his  character,  he  was  so  transported  with  pas- 
sion, that  he  fell  upon  him,  and  beat  him  without  inercy ; 
and  not  contented  with  this  barbarity,  he  commanded  his 
brothers  that  were  with  him,  to  correct  him  with  blows, 
and  shew  him  no  favour.  The  brothers  obeyed  the  orders, 
and  inhumanly  cudgelled  the  saint,  and  bruised  him  all 
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over  his  body :  but  the  youngest,  whose  name  was  Duach 
Galach,  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  not  only  refused 
to  strike  him,  but  comforted  him  under  his  misfortune,  and 
took  care  of  his  wounds,  and  entertained  him  honourably 
at  his  own  house.  This  civility  was  so  gratefully  received 
by  St^  Patrick,  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  go  abroad, 
he  went  to  the  barbarous  Eichin,  and  boldly  expostulated 
with  him  concerning  the  severity  of  his  usage ;  and,  as  an 
exemplary  vengeance  from  heaven,  for  treating  the  ambassa- 
dor of  Christ  with  stripes  and  contempt,  he  predicted  to  his 
face,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  cruel  brothers,  or  of 
the  posterity  descended  from  them,  should  ever  arrive  at 
the  princely  dignity,  or  have  the  honour  to  wear  a  crown ; 
but  the  youngest  brother,  the  compassionate  Duach  Galacb, 
who  treated  him  with  veneration  and  humanity,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Great  God,  whose  commissioner  he  was,  should 
sit  upon  a  throne,  and  his  descendants  inherit  the  same 
blessmg  and  honour  for  many  ages.  When  the  young 
prince  neard  of  this  prophecy,  that  was  so  important  to 
nimself  and  his  family,  he  solemnly  engaged  to  St.  Patrick, 
that  he  would  obey  his  commands  in  whatever  he  enjoined 
him ;  which  submission  was  so  acceptable  to  the  prophet, 
that  he  gave  him  his  benediction,  and  assured  him  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  had  foretold,  that  he  himself  should  sit 
upon  a  throne,  and  the  crown  lineally  descend  to  his 
posterity. 

It  was  430  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ  that  St.  Patrick 
opened  his  commission  in  Ireland,  which  was  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  rei^n  of  Laogaire,  as  before-mentioned.  He 
continued  in  Ireland  sixty-one  years,  propagating  the  Chris- 
tian doctrines  with  resolution  and  success,  which  number 
of  years  being  added  to  the  430  above,  make  491  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  asra  to  the  death  of  that  Irish 
apostle ;  who,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  account  of  his  life, 
was  sixty-one  years  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  island,  and 
working  miracles  for  the  confirmation  of  the  religion  he  re- 
commended. This  computation  is  supported  by  me  concur- 
ing  testimony  of  an  ancient  poet  of  good  authority,  who 
has  transmitted  the  account  in  these  verses  subjoined. 

The  holy  saint,  with  zeal  and  Christian  courage. 
Did  propagate  the  Gospel  of  his  Master, 
For  one-ana-sixty  year?,  and  miracles 
Performed,  strong  evidence  of  truth. 

If  it  should  be  questioned,  whether  there  are  any  such 
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verses  upon  record,  in  the  life  of  St.  Patrick  that  is  handed 
down  to  the  present  times,  let  it  be  considered,  that  we  are 
informed  by  a  manuscript  chronicle  of  antiquity,  that  sixty- 
four  persons  have  severally  written  the  life  of  this  reverend 
missionary ;  and  no  doubt  there  is  some  difference  to  be  ob- 
served in  their  relatioiiS^;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  some  particular  transactions  and  miracles  of  that 
saint  are  expressed  in  some  of  these  lives  that  are  omitted  in 
others ;  but  the  authority  of  the  whole  is  not  to  be  over- 
thrown for  this  reason,  which  would  be  a  severe  execution, 
and  was  never  put  in  practice  in  judging  of  the  truth  of 
other  histories. 

In  the  reign  of  Logaire,  kins  of  Ireland,  Dubhthach,  the 
son  of  Laughair^  a  poet,  Fithall  Fear^us,  and  Rosa,  the  son 
of  Tirchin,  recommended  to  St.  Patrick,  the  examination  of 
the  chronicles  and  genealogies  of  the  kingdom,  and  submit- 
ted them  to  his  correction ;  but  the  saint  modestly  refused  to 
act  in  a  matter  of  this  importance,  upon  his  own  judgment, 
because  he  was  not  thoroughly  acquamted  with  the  antiquities 
of  the  island,  and  the  pedigrees  of  the  families :  and  therefore 
be  addressed  himself  to  Laogaire,  and  desired  him  to  issue 
out  his  royal  mandate,  for  a  convocation  of  the  principal 
elei^y,  historians  and  antiquaries  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  the 
writs  to  express  the  time  and  place  of  their  meeting.  'ITie  king 
was  well  pleased  with  the  method,  and  accordingly  ordered  out 
his  summons,  and  the  most  eminent  of  the  three  professions 
met  and  assembled  in  convocation.  The  several  genealogies, 
and  the  old  records,  were  produced  before  the  convention, 
who  examined  into  their  authurity  with  great  care  and  ex* 
actness  ;  but  considering  the  number  of  the  members  that 
compofted  the  assembly,  and  the  difHculty  and  the  time  that 
would  be  employed,  if  every  particular  person  was  to  read 
over  the  whole  and  give  his  opinion;  it  was  agreed  by  conjient, 
that  a  select  committee  of  nine  should  be  appointed,  to  whom 
the  purgation  and  amendment  of  the  chronicles  should  be 
committed,  and  their  corrections  should  receive  a  sanction 
from  the  whole  assembly.  The  nine  deputed  upon  this  oc- 
*  ctisiou  were  three  learned  kings,  three  eminent  prelates,  and 
three  of  the  most  accomplished  antiquaries:  the  three  kingR 
were,  Laot^aire,  the  sonof  Niall,  the  hero  of  the  nine  hostages  ; 
Daire,  king  of  Ulster,  and  Core,  king  of  Munster.  The 
Christian  bishops  w§rc  St.  Patrick,  the  pious  Binen,  and  the 
judicious  Cairiieiich ;  the  antiquaries  were  Dubhthach,  Fear- 
gus  and  l\osa.  By  this  learned  committee  were  the  genea- 
logies of  tlic  principal  iarailies,  and  the  ancient  records  of 
the  kingdom,  carefully  examined,  and  purged  of  all  spurious 
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relations^  and  then  disposed  into  the  archives  of  the  island 
as  a  venerable  and  autnentic  collection,  whose  veracity  was 
to  be  relied  upon,  and  never  was  questioned  b^  futore  ages, 
who  called  this  body  of  records  the  Great  Antiquity.  This 
convocation,  and  the  select  committee,  who  had  the  particular 
inspection  of  these  affairs,  are  transmitted  by  an  ancient 
poet  in  these  lines  that  follow : 

The  learned  authors  of  those  choice  records 

Which  for  their  truth  are  called  the  Great  Antiquity, 

Were  nine,  selected  by  the  convocation, 

For  wisdom  and  integrity  renown'd ; 

Three  kings,  three  prelates,  and  three  antiquaries  . 

The  prelates  were,  the  most  devout  St.  Patrick, 

The  pious  Binen,  and  the  wise  Caimeach ; 

The  kings  were  Laogaire,  the  Irish  monarch, 

A  prince  in  heraldry  exactly  skill'd  ; 

JoinM  with  him  was  the  judicious  Daire, 

The  warlike  king  of  Ulster;  the  third, 

A  prince  for  letters  and  for  martial  acts 

Was  famous  ;  his  name  was  Core,  the  potent  king 

Of  Munster :  three  antiquaries  next  surveyM 

These  old  records,  and  purg'd  them  by  their  skill ; 

Tlie  faithful  Dubhthach,  and  the  sage  Feargus, 

And  Rosa,  nicely  vers'd  in  foreign  tongues. 

These  nine  perus'd  the  annals  of  their  ancestors, 

Eras'd  the  errors,  the  effects  of  fraud 

Or  ignorance ;  and  by  the  test  of  truth 

£xamin*d,  they  establish'd  the  records,    ■ 
And  every  pedigree  of  noble  blood  ; 
And  thus  corrected  they  descend  to  us. 
Unworthy  issue  of  oar  brave  progenitors. 

The  annals  and  records  bein^  thus  perused  and  reformed, 
by  the  care  and  learning  of  tnis  select  committee,  the  king 
by  the  consent  of  the  nobility,  ordained,  that  they  should  be 
committed  to  the  trust  of  the  reverend  prelates  or  the  king- 
dom, who  had  them  transcribed  in  legible  characters,  and 
laid  up  in  their  principal  churches  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 
There  are  many  of  these  venerable  manuscripts  preserved  to 
the  present  times,  and  many  copies  of  them  iound  in  the 
custody  of  the  curious  at  this  day ;  such  are  the  book  of 
Ardmach,  the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  the  book  of  Glean  da  loch, 
the  hook  called  in  the  Irish  language  Leabhar  na  Huaidh- 
chongabhala,  the  treatise  of  Cluain  mac  naois,  the  book  of 
Fiontan  cluana  hai^hneach,  the  Yellow  book  of  Moling, 
the  black  book  of  Molaiga,  and  seveial  other  ancient  tracts, 
that  relate  to  the  antiquities  of  the  kingdom,  which  have 
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afforded  great  asslstanoe  in  the  collection  of  this  history. 

And  feriher  that  the  annalsi  the  genealogiesi  and  chronicles 
of  the  kingdonii  might  be  preserved  incorrupt,  without  false- 
hood or  interpolations,  it  was  established  Dy  law,  that  the 
inbstance,  and  the  most  important  transactions,  should  be 
transcribed  once  in  every  three  years  into  the  royal  Psalter 
of  Tara,  after  they  had  been  examined,  and  received  a  sancti- 
on from  the  approbation  of  the  great  assembly  of  the  kingdom. 
But  the  particularaccount  of  these  triennial  conventions,  and 
the  nature  of  their  debates,  have  been  mentioned,  when  we 
spoke  of  the  reign  of  Cormac,  the  Irish  monarch,  and  there- 
fore will  be  prosecuted  no  ferther  in  this  place. 

The  principal  authors,  who  treated  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
in  the  pagan  times,  were  these  following :  Amergin  Glun^eal, 
Sean  Macaighe,  Biigh  Banaghdar,  from  whom  the  word  Bnghe 
in  the  Irish  language  is  become  proverbial ; '  Conla  Caoin 
Bhreathach,  the  famous  antiquary  of  the  province  of  Co- 
nacht ;  Scanchan  Mac  Cuil  Chlaoin,  and  the  teamed  Fachtna 
his  son,  Seanchan.  the  son  of  OilioUa;  Moran,  the  son  of 
Maoin ;  Feargus  Fianaidhe,  in  Kerry ;  Luachra,  Feircheair- 
tine,  a  celebrated  poet ;  Neidhe,  the  son  of  Aidbna;  Aitheme, 
the  son  of  Amhnas ;  Feargus  a  poet  of  note,  the  son  of 
Aithime ;  Neara,  the  son  of  Fionchuil,  from  Siodubh,  Sea- 
damus,  the  son  of  Moruinn ;  Fearadach  Fionnfathach,the 
principal  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  the  king  of  Ireland ; 
Fithall  Feargus,  a  ^ood  poet ;  Rosa,  the  son  ofTircliin ;  and 
Dubhthach  o  Lugair ;  these  three  last  mentioned  delivered 
the  annals  and  public  records  of  the  kingdom  to  St,  Patrick, 
to  be  revised  by  him,  which  he  refnsed  to  correct  by  his 
own  judgment  without  the  assistance  of  the  most  learned 
professors  in  the  kingdom. 

Jn  the  times  of  paganism,  it  was  ordained  by  law»  that  if  any 
public  anti(juary  haa  deviated  from  the  truth  in  any  state  record , 
or  in  the  pnvate  genealogy  of  a  family,  he  was  immediately 
degraded  and  not  allowed  for  the  future  to  act  in  his  profes- 
sion :  if  a  judge,  through  ignorance  or  corruption,  pronounc- 
ed unjust  judgment,  he  was  never  afterwards  permitted  to 
sit  in  the  courts  of  justice.  And  there  seems  to  be  ^ood 
authority  to  believe,  that  there  were  several  concomitant 
marks  and  symtoms  that  attended  the  sentence  of  the  Judge, 
either  in  his  own  person  or  in  some  other  remarkable  way, 
wherebv  it  was  publicly  known  whether  the  decree  pro- 
nounced was  consistent  with  justice  or  not;  particularly  we 
are  informed  by  good  evidence,  that  when  an  Irish  jndge, 
culled  Seu  Macaighei  delivered  an  unjust  sentence^  there 
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broke  out  visibly  many  large  bli^terd  upon  hi8  rieht  cheek : 
but  when  he  was  upriehtin  his  judgment,  the  skin  remained 
smoothi  and  no  pustules  appeared. 

The  celebratea  Conla  Caom  Breathach  administered  jus- 
tice with  the  strictest  equity,  was  proof  against  the  oorrup- 
tion  of  bribes,  and  delivered  his  sentence  without  affection  of 
prejudice.  Seancha  Macuill  was  a  person  of  consummate 
wisdom  and  integrity ;  and  when  he  presided  in  courts  ofjus^ 
tice,  and  was  to  pronounce  his  decree,  he  always  fastedthe 
night  before.  When  his  son  Fachtua,  who  was  a  judge  in 
those  times,  was  unjust  in  his  decision  of  causes,  if  it  was  in 
the  time  of  harvest,  a  very  remarkable  event  ensued,  upon  the 
night  following  all  the  acorns  would  fall  from  the  trees  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  which  was  a  great  misfortune  to 
the  inhabitants ;  but  if  his  decree  was  consistent  with  justice, 
no  calamity  ensued,  but  the  oaks  retained  their  iiruit.  It  Wad 
observed,  that  if  a  judge  was  corrupt  ill  his  administration  in 
the  spring,  when  the  trees  were  in  blossom,  the  cows  forgot 
their  natural  instinct,  and  would  not  bear  their  calves  to  re- 
main near  them :  and  the  famous  Moran,  the  son  of  Maoin, 
who  was  one  of  the  principal  judges  of  the  kingdom,  wheii 
he  sat  upon  the  bench  to  administer  justice,  put  the  iniraca«' 
lous  chain,  called  in  the  Irish  language  Jodha  Mbrain,  about 
his  neck,  which  was  attended  with  that  wonderful  virtuci 
that  if  the  judge  pronounced  an  unjust  decree,  the  chain 
would  instantly  contract  itself,  and  encompass  the  neck  s6 
close  y  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  breathe ;  but  if 
he  delivered  a  just  sentence,  it  would  open  itself,  and  hang 
loose  upon  the  shoulders. 

A  certain  distinguished  evidence  of  truth  or  falsehood 
was  likewise  observed  to  attend  upon  the  historians  and  pub- 
lic notaries  of  the  kingdom,  whicn  restrained  them  from  etn^ 
ruptingthe  genuine  chronicles,  or  altering  the  eenealosies  of 
private  families;  but  the  particular  sigiis  thatToUowed  can^ 
not  be  discorered  at  this  distance  of  time,  because  many 
records  of  moment  are  lost,  from  whence  we  might  etpect 
information  upon  this  subject.  However,  we  have  the  same 
evidence,  to  prove  the  authority  of  the  Irish  annals  and  public 
manuscripts,  as  is  esteemed  sufficient  to  confirm  the  historieci 
of  othernations ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  no  more  than  truth  to 
affirm  that  no  people,  except  the  Jews,  whose  writers  were 
divinely  inspired,  nave  more  genuine  or'  earlier  accounts  of 
the  concerns  of  their  ancestors,  than  the  chromcles  and  re- 
cords that  give  being  to  the  present  history;  and  for  this  test^ 
son,  among  many  others,  because  no  nation  in  the  world 

could  posttUy  be  more  exact  in  prtffcrring  their  reoorcb,  and 
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transmitting  them  uncorrupt  to  posterity,  than  the  ancient 
Irish;  especially  considering  they  were  corrected  and  con- 
firmed by  the  most  pious  and  learned  prelates  of  the  Christian 
church  m  that  kingdom. 

Laogaire,  the  son  of  Niall,  king  of  Ireland,  summoned  a 
great  convention  to  assemble  at  Tara,  after  the  custom  of  his 
ancestors ;  and  when  the  principal  nobility,  gentry,  and  the 
most  learned  antiquaries  met,  at  the  time  and  place  appointed, 
the  ancient  laws  and  records  were  read  over ;  and  when  they 
were  purged  and  corrected,  and  the  new  statutes  were  trans- 
cribed and  added,  they  were  deposited  in  the  most  sacred 
archives,  as  a  body  of  laws  to  be  consulted  upon  occasions 
for  the  administration  of  Justice,  and  for  the  government  and 
public  happiness  of  the  kingdom. 

When  this  parliament  assembled,  the  kin^  of  Ireland  I^ept 
his  court  in  a  royal  palace,  which  was  appointed  only  for  his 
own  use  and  the  reception  of  his  attendants ;  and  this  was 
called  the  house  of  Moidhchuarta.  The  king  of  every  pro- 
vince in  the  island  had  likewise  a  house  assigned,  for  the 
convenience  of  himself  and  his  retinue.  The  kingof  Munster 
lived  in  the  house  called  in  the  Irish  language  Lung  Muinih- 
neach ;  for  Lung  signifies  a  house,  which  bein^  joined  to 
Muimhneach,  implies  the  Munster  house :  the  king  of  Lein- 
ster  had  for  his  house  Lung  Laighneach,  or  the  Leinster  house : 
the  house  where  the  king  of  Conacht  resided  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Coisirchonnachtach :  and  the  palace  of  the 
kinj?  of  Ulster  was  called  Eachruis  Uladh. 

Inere  were  three  houses  at  Tara,  that  were  built  for  the 
use  of  the  public :  the  first  was  called  Caircair  ne  Nigiall, 
which  was  a  strong  building,  where  the  state  prisoners 
were  kept  and  secured  ;  the  second  was  called  Realta  Nabh- 
fileadh,  where  the  judges,  the  antiquaries,  and  the  poets  of 
the  kingdom  assembled,  to  decide  suits  at  law,  to  impose 
fines  and  punishments  npon  delinquents,  and  to  regulate 
and  adjust  the  customs  of  the  country ;  the  third  was  a  no- 
ble edifice,  called  Grianan  na  Ninghean,  where  the  pro- 
vincial queens,  and  the  ladies  their  attendants,  resided 
daring  the  assembly,  and  kept  a  very  splendid  court.  But 
notwithstanding  this  structure  was  only  one  house,  yet 
every  princess  had  a  separate  apartment  magnificently 
fitted  up,  which  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
splendor  and  gallantry  of  that  triennial  convention. 

The  provincial  kings,  it  has  been  observed,  had  their 
separate  houses  during  the  sitting  of  the  parliament  at 
Tara ;  but  when  they  assembled  upon  the  business  of  the 
torn,  and  to  enact  or  repeal  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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public,  they  met  in  the  great  house  of  Miodhchuart,  where 
there  was  a  most  noble  room  of  state,  where  every  member 
of  the  assembly  sat,  according  to  his  profession  and  his 
quality,  Vith out  disputes  of  precedency  or  disturbance. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  there  was  a  throne  erected, 
and  under  a  canopy  was  placed  a  royal  chair,  where  the 
king  of  Ireland  always  sat  with  his  back  to  the  east.  The 
situation  of  the  house,  it  must  be  observed,  was  directly 
east  and  west.  Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  monarch  sat  the 
king  of  Munster ;  the  king  of  Leinster  sat  before  the  king, 
with  his  face  towards  the  throne ;  the  king  of  Conacht  sat 
behind  his  back,  and  the  king  of  Ulster  sat  upon  the  king^s 
right  hand,  towards  the  north  ;  the  princip||^  nobility  and 

f  entry  of  each  province  had  their  places  near  the  kings  they 
elonged  to ;  so  that  the  whole  assembly  made  a  most 
solemn  and  splendid  appearance.  The  manner  of  the  sit- 
ting of  this  parliament  is  upon  record  in  the  writings  of  a 
learned  antiquary,  in  the  following  verses : 

The  Irish  monarch  on  a  royal  throne, 
Conspicuous  sat,  in  the  middle  of  the  house  ; 
The  prince  of  Leinster  in  a  chair  of  state 
Was  placed,  but  with  his  back  to  the  assembly. 
His  face  towards  the  king ;  behind  the  throne 
The  prince  of  Conacht  sat ;  towards  the  south. 
Upon  the  king^s  left  hand,  the  prince  of  Munister 
Ghrac'd  the  assembly ;  and  upon  the  right. 
Sat  in  his  splendid  robes,  tne  prince  of  Ulster. 

Laogaire,  the  king  of  Ireland,  was  disturbed  in  his  go- 
vernment by  Criomthan,  the  son  of  Eana  Cinsalach,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  provincial  troops  of  Leinster, 
fought  with  the  Irish  army  the  memorable  battle  of  Ath 
Dara,  where  the  kine's  forces  were  defeated  with  terrible 
slauehter,  and  himself  taken  prisoner.  Criomthan,  having 
the  king  in  his  power,  would  not  give  him  his  liberty,  un- 
less he  would  promise  and  engage,  with  the  most  solemn 
oaths  and  imprecations,  that  he  would  never  attempt  to  eet 

Eossession  of  Boiroimhe,  or  challenge  any  right  to  it.  'Die 
ing  being  in  his  enemy's  power,  thought  proper  to  sub- 
mit to  the  conditions,  and  bound  himself  uncler  the  obliges 
tion  of  the  strictest  oaths ;  but  when  he  was  released  ne 
broke  through  his  engagements,  which  he  insisted  were  the 
effects  of  necessity,  and  extorted  from  him  by  military 
violence.  But  the  vengeance  of  heaven  ever  attending  upon 
the  guilt  of  peijury,  would  not  be  eluded  by  such  sophis- 
tical evasions ;  and  therefore  by  a  thunderbolt  put  an  end 
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to  the  life  of  the  onfidthfal  king,  at  GreaUach  Dabhuill 
near  the  LiSee,  aa  we  are  informed  by  an  old  poet,  in  this 
manner: 

Laogalrei  the  son  of  the  reaowned  Niall, 
Was  strtiok  from  heaven,  in  the  deliglitfal  plains 
Ifear  Ufl^'s  frnttAil  streafXis,  to  death  devoted, 
For  violating  the  bonds  of  solemn  oaths.   ^ 

This  was  the  end  of  that  nnfortunate  prince,  designed  bj 
Feaven  as  a  perp^ual  example  to  succeeding  kings,  who 
trifle  with  treaties  and  oaths,  and  imagine  they  have  a  dis- 
pensing power  to  cancel  the  obligations  of  them  at  their 
own  pleaanre/Mto  when  that  wicked  engine,  called  reasons 
of  state,  seems  to  require  it. 

The  consort  of  Lac^ire  was  Aongos,  danehter  to  the 
general,  who  comman(&d  the  army  of  king  O  Liathain,  by 
which  lady  he  had  a  soii,  whose  name  was  Lngbaidh, 
There  is  a  relation  inserted  in  some  old  manusoripts  con- 
cerning this  princess  and  her  son,  which  without  doubt,  is 
owing  to  the  bigotry  and  superstition  of  those  early  times, 
which  had  that  veneration  for  St.  Patrick,  that  almost 
every  action  of  his  life  was  esteetned  a  miracle ;  this  trans- 
action thdt  ibllowB|  it  must  be  observed,  is  not  designed  to 
gain  beliefi  nor  is  it  proposed,  bv  relating  it  m  this  history, 
to  put  it  upon  the  same  foot  of  certainty  and  credit  with 
other  particularii  though  notibing  is  impoesibla  to  God 
Almighty ;  but  as  it  was  the  foundation  or  an  ancient  cus- 
tom practised  to  this  dav  by  the  genuine  Irish,  and  not 
othertiae  to  be  accountea  for,  it  must  not  be  omitted  ab^ 
iBiitato .    The  story  therefore  is  this : 

8t.  ratrick,  attended  by  the  principal  of  the  Irish  clergy, 
laade  a  tliit  to  ihe  consort  of  Laogaire,  who  received  tliem 
with  great  courtesy  and  goodness,  and  when  she  bad  assured 
thitti  of  her  esteem  and  the  continuanoe  of  her  favour, 
die  inrited  them  to  an  entertainment,  that  was  provided  on 
pmrpoae,  as  a  testimony  of  her  respect ;  for  the  queen,  it 
mnst  be  considered,  was  baptized  by  St«  Patrick,  upon  her 
marriage,  and  from  that  time  had  the  saint  in  great  vene^ 
ration.  The  young  prince  was  placed  near  his  mother  at 
the  table,  who,  being  hungry,  and  eating  hastily,  he  un<* 
fortunately  attempted  to  swallow  a  large  morsel,  but  after 
all  hia  endeavours,  it  stuck  fast  in  his  throat  and  stopped 
his  breath.  The  whole  company  was  astonished  at  this 
misfortune,  the  court  was  in  confusion,  and  the  queen 
pattioalarljr  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  was  utterly 
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inoonaolable^    All  methods  were  used  to  open  the  paetam^ 
bat  without  success ;  so  that  the  prince  was  giten  oTer  fo^ 
lost  beyond  recovery.    The  aueen,  finding  allnuman  means 
ineffectual,  addressed  herseli  to  St.  Patncki  and  implored 
bis  assistance  in  this  distress,  whose  prayers  to  heaven  she 
thought  would  restore  her  son,  notwithstanding  he  seemed 
expiring,  and  in  the  very  agonies  of  death.    Tne  saint  im- 
mediately ordered  the  youth  to  be  removed  into  another 
apartment,  where  no  person  was  to  be  admitted  but  hinn 
self.     By  this  time  the  prince,  to  all  appe^nce,  was  quitd 
dead ;  which  was  so  far  from  discouraging  the  endeavours 
of  St.  Patrick,  that  he  applied  himself  by  fervent  prayer 
to  heaven,  for  the  space  oi  three  days  and  thqie  nights,  alid 
continued  in  that  supplicating  posture  without  intermission, 
or  refreshing  himself  by  eating  or  drinking ;  for  he  justly 
thought,  that  the  duty  of  fastine  was  a  necessary  attendant 
upon  the  act  of  prayer,  and  added  an  irresistible  force  to 
devotion.     Upon  the  third  day,  (as  some  legendary  writer 
has  corruptea  the  story^  which  hitherto  is  far  from  being 
incredible,)  St.  Michael  the  arcbansel,  conveyed  himself 
iuto  the  apartment,  where  St.  Patrick  was  prosecuting  his 
request   with    great  perseverance    and  importunity,    and 
stood  before  him  in  the  shape  of  a  pigeon  ^    The  dove  im- 
mediately accosted  the  saint,  and  after  he  had  informed  him 
that  he  was  the  archangel  Michael  under  that  humble  ap- 
pearance, he  tol4  him,  that  the  Almighty  God  had  htord 
Lis  prayers  for  the  recovery  of  the  prince,  who  lay  stretched 
at  length  upon  his  back  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  a  pos- 
ture very  convenient  for  the  operation  that  was  to  follow ; 
for  the  dove,  it  seems,  without  any  difficulty,  thrust  his 
bill  down  the  throat  where  the  stoppage  was,  and  dexte- 
rously drew  out  the  morsel  that  stopped  the  breath,  and  the 
Erince  immediately  rervived.    The  pigeon  having  exeented 
is  business,  conveyed  himself  away  without  any  ceremony, 
and  vanished  out  of  sight. 

St.  Patrick,  leading  the  young  prince  by  the  hand  into 
the  presence  of  the  queen,  presented  him  alive ;  and  riie 
was  so  transported  with  joy,  that  she  received  him  up<m 
her  knees,  and  in  that  submissive  posture  returned  her 
thanks  to  the  saint,  for  his  unwearied  application  to  hea- 
ven, and  congratulated  him  upon  the  success  of  bis  prayers. 
But  he,  with  great  modesty,  refused  to  take  upon  himself 
the  merit  of  the  action,  ana  relating  to  her  the  particular 
circumstancet  of  his  recovery,  told  her,  that  she  ought  to 
express  her  gratitude  to  Michael  the  archangel,  who  was 
the  great  physician  that  had  restored  the  prince.    The  queen 
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Slieios  waB  Pope  of  Rome.  This  Oilioll  Molt  did  not  enjoj 
le  crown  by  nght  of  succession  ;  for  Lughaidh,  the  son  of 
Laogmire,  was  the  hereditary  prince,  who  promoted  his 
title  by  the  sword,  and  was  supported  in  his  pretensions 
to  the  crown  by  Mortoacrh^  son  of  Earca,  Feargos 
Cearbheoil,  Conall  Creamhtaine,  and  by  Fiachadh  Lonn, 
the  son  of  Caolbhadh,  king  of  Dailraiohe,  who  raised  a 
nomerous  army,  and  when  they  had  joined  the  young  prince, 
diey  enraged  tne  king's  army,  and  fought  the  battle  of  Ocha, 
where  OilioU  Molt  was  defeated  and  slain. 
'  Twenty  years  after  Lughaidh  obtained  this  yictory,  the 
six  sons  of  Eochaidh  Munramhar  went  to  Scodand ;  they 
were  known  by  the  names  of  the  two  Aon^us's,  the  two 
LoamSy  and  the  two  Fearaus's«  It  was  the  distance  of  300 
years  firom  the  reign  of  Connor,  the  son  of  Neasa,  to  the 
time  of  Cormac,  the  son  of  Art ;  and  204  years  had  rassed 
from  the  reign  of  Cormac  to  the  memorable  battle  of  Ocha ; 
twenty  years  after  which  engagement  the  sons  of  Eire,  the 
ion  of  Eochaidh  Munramhar,  transported  themselyes  into 
Scotland.  At  this  time  Duach  Galach,  the  son  of  Bryen, 
the  son  of  Eochaidh  Moidhmeodhoin,  goyemed  the  proymce 
of  Munster  ^  he  reiened  seyen  years,  and  fell  by  the  sword 
of  £ochaidh  Tormcnama. 

,  Lughaidh  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Ireland. 
2m  '  He  was  the  son  of  Laogaire,  the  son  of  Niall,  the 
hero  of  the  nine  hostages,  and  descended  from  the 
royri  line  of  Heremon,  and  his  reign  continued  twenty 
year^  Al  this  time  Fraoch,  the  son  of  Fionchad,  was  king 
oyer  the  proyince  of  Leinster ;  and  now  it  was  that  the 
battle  of  Gill  Osnach  was  fought  at  Moigh  Fea,  in  the 
county  of  Caharlo,  four  miles  eastward  of  I^ithlin :  in  this 
action  Aongus,  the  son  of  Nadfraoch,  who  had  been  king 
of  Monster  thirty-six  years,  lost  his  life ;  his  wife  idso, 
whose  naine  was  Eithne  Uathach,  the  daughter  of  Criom- 
than,  son  of  Eana  Cinsalach,  was  slain  by  Mortough,  the 
son  of  Earca,  and  OilioU,  the  son  of  Dunluing,  as  a  poet 
of  Stt£Bicient  credit  informs  us  in  these  lines : 

The  martial  prince  Aongus,  son  of  Nadfiraocb, 
Fought  in  Cill  Osnach's  bloody  field,  and  fell 
By  3ie  victoriaas  sword  of  OxuoQ, 

8b7f  of  Donhiing. 

m 

After  this  action,  Fraoch,  the  son  of  Fionachuidhe,  son 
to  the  king  of  Leinster,  was  stain  in  the  battle  of  Graine, 
by  BichatUi,  the  son  of  Catrbre.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  this  Irish  monarch,  Felix,  the  third  of  the  name. 
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was  elected  Pope  of  Rome ;  and  near  the  same  time  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Eamhtia,  by  Cairbre,  son  of  Neill,  who 
afterwards  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Cinnailbhe,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinster.  About  this  time  Mochaon  Naoindroma 
died;  and  by  Caifbre  aboTe-metitioned  Was  fought  the 
famous  battle  of  Seaghra,  where  Duadh  Teslfigainhadh,  the 
kinff  of  CSonacht,  was  slaiu  by  Mortotigh,  the  son  of  Earca, 
as  the  following  lines  particularly  testify. 

Ths^  martial  prince  Duach  Teangambadb| 
Engaged  in  tne  three  memorable  battles 
Of  Dealga  Mucbroma,  Taama, 
And  Staghsa. 

About  this  time  it  was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinster  engaged  with  a  gallant  army  against  fohh 
Neill,  and  fought  the  battle  of  Loch  Moishe,  where  there 
was  much  blood  spilt,  and  a  desperate  slaughter  on  both 
sides;  and  now  it  was  that  Feargus  More,  the  son  of  Earca, 
followed  by  the  Dailriadas,  made  an  attempt  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  arrived  at  great  authority  in 
that  country.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Lug- 
haidh,  the  son  of  Laoffairei  kiiitf  of  IrelMd,  m*  Patrick 
died,  after  he  ha<],  by  mdefatigable  zeal  and  indasiiry,  pro- 
pagated the  Obristiati  faith,  and  extended  bis  conquests 
over  the  pagan  idolatry  through  the  greafestpaf  t  of  the 
island;  the  age  of  this  saint  was  122  years*  liie  king  of 
Ireland  did  not  long  survive  him,  but  died  soon  after  by  a 
stroke  with  a  thunder-bolt,  which  was  the  instrument  of 
vengeance  used  by  heaven,  to  punish  him  for  opposing  the 
preaching  of  St.  Patrick,  and  suppressing!  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  preventing 
their  admission  among  his  people.  Qelasius  was  the  Pope 
of  Rome  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Lughaidh,  king  oS 
Ireland* 

Mortough  obtained  possession  of  the  government 

493 '  ^^  ^^  ^^^  '^^  ^^  Muireadhach,  son  of  Eogan,  son  of 
*  Niail,  the  hero  of  the  nme  hostages,  descended  from 
the  royal  line  of  Heremon,  and  filled  the  throne  twentv- 
four  years.  The  mother  of  this  Irish  monarch  was  Earca,  the 
daughter  of  Loar,  who  came  from  Scotland.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  this  prince  the  pious  Ciaran  was  bom^^hose 
father  was  a  carpenter,  but  of  eminent  extraction,  ol^j^he 
posterity  of  Ir,  the  son  of  Milesius,  king  of  Spaili.  Jtiis 
biaran  was  a  person  devoted  to  a  religious  life,  and  his  mMe 
is  often  mentioned  with  honour  in  the  book  that  treats  of|p6 
lives  of  the  Iriish  saints.     In  the  fourth  year  of  the  govern* 
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meat  of  Mortough,  Anastatiusy  the  second  of  that  name, 
was  elected  pope ;  and  about  this  time  the  famous  Comhgall 
Beannchoir  was  bom,  and  in  process  of  time  became  an  ab- 
bot of  such  note  and  authority,  that  he  had  40,000  religious 
monks  under  his  jurisdiction  and  command;  the  character 
of  this  religious  person,  and  the  extent  of  his  power,  is  par- 
ticularly expressed  in  the  book  called  Leabhar  Ruadh  Mac 
Eagaiue ;  the  authority  of  which  relation  comes  recommended 
by  the  concurring  testimony  of  St.  Bernard,  a  writer  of  repu- 
tation, who,  in  the  life  of  bt.  Malachias,  ^ves  an  account 
that  an  eminent  disciple,  whose  name  was  iloanus,  who  had 
been  educated  under  this  Comhgall,  was  sent  abroad  by  tl^ 
holy  abbot,  who,  he  says,  had  erected  a  hundred  religious 
houses ;  and  mentions  the  particulars  of  his  descent,  that  he 
was  of  the  posterity  of  Iriall,  the  son  of  Conall  Ceamach, 
son  of  Amergin,  of  the  illustrious  tribe  of  Clanna  Ru^hruidhe, 
descended  from  Ir,  the  son  of  Milesius,  king  of  Spam*  This 
relation  is  ferther  supported  by  an  ancient  poem,  extracted 
from  the  chronicle  of  saints,  wherein  are  these  verses. 

The  most  religious  Comhgall  Beannchoir, 

Son  of  Seadhna,  with  undaunted  courage. 

Met  the  approach  of  death ;  with  Christian  bravery 

Hb  soul  surrendered,  and  approv'd  himself 

Descended  from  the  royal  line  of  Ir. 

Near  this  time  died  Anastius,  the  Roman  emperor;  and 
the  pious  St.  Caineach  Achadh  Bo  left  the  world ;  this  de- 
Totionist  was  descended  from  Feargus,  the  son  of  Rao^h, 
derived  from  the  royal  stem  of  Ir,  the  son  of  Milesius,  kmg 
of  Spain.  In  the  reign  of  Mortough,  king  of  Ireland,  was 
bom  that  great  example  of  piety,  Collum  Cill,  the  son 
of  Feidhlin,  son  of  Feargus,  son  of  ConuU  OuHmoi, 
son  of  Niall,  the  hero  of  the  nine  hostages.  About  this 
time  died  the  most  religious  St.  Bridget;  this  excellent 
person  was  the  daughter  of  Dubhthaig,  the  son  of  Dreimne, 
son  of  Breasal,  son  of  Deic,  son  of  Conula,  son  of  Art,  son 
of  Cairbre  Niadh,  son  of  Cormac,  son  of  Aongus  More, 
son  of  Eathach  Fion  Fuathnairt,  son  of  Feidhlimidh  Reacht- 
mar,  son  of  Tuathal  Teachtmar,  of  royal  extraction,  and 
descended  from  the  line  of  Heremon.  She  died  after  she 
had  lived  eighty-seven,  or  according  to  another  computation, 
seventy  years. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Mortous^h,  king  of  Ireland, 
Symmachus  was  elected  Pope,  and  presided  in  the  primacy 
fifteen  years  and  eight  months.  In  the  twenty-first  year  of 
his  reign  Hormisda  succeeaed  in  the  pontificate,  and  lived 
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four  years  after  his  election.  Aboirt^iA time  the  dead  body 
of  the  blessed  Antonius,  a  md^000SuB  monk;  was  mira- 
culously found,  and  conuMpi^^lexandria,  and  solemnly 
interrea  in  the  church  dHncated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  in 
that  city.  Mortough  met  with  ^eat  disturbances  and  op- 
position in  his  government,  and  m  one  yearwit  obliged  to 
engage  in  the  following  memorablej^dg^f^e  battle  of 
Cinneich,  the  battle  or  Almaine^liMHRle  of  Cliach,  the 
battle  of  Eibhline,  and  the  brif^PHrMoighe  Hailbhe  ;  not 
long  after  this  last  action,  MoJrCough  died  at  the  house  of 
Cheitthigh ;  and  near  the  same  time  the  devout  St.  Ailbhe 
Imiligh  was  translated  to  a  better  life. 

Tuathal  Maolgarbh  succeeded  in  thfe  throne.  He 
g\^  *  was  the  son  of  Cormac  Caoch,  son  of  Cairbre,  son 
of  Niall,  the  hero  of  the  nine  hostages,  descended 
from  the  renowned  posterity  of  Heremon,  and  governed  the 
island  thirteen  years.  The  mother  of  this  monarch  was 
Comaoin,  the  daughter  of  Dall  Bronuigh,  and  he  was  parti- 
cularly distinguished  by  the  name  of  Tuathal  Maol^rbh, 
because  his  mother,  as  soon  as  she  was  delivered  oi  him, 
struck  his  head  against  a  stone,  as  a  sort  of  charm  upon  which 
his  future  fortune  was  to  depend ;  the  blow  made  an  impres- 
sion, and  occasioned  a  flatness  in  his  scull,  which  was  the 
reason  that  gave  him  the  title  of  Tuathal  Maolgarbh.  In 
the  reign  of  tliis  Irish  monarch,  Moctius,  a  person  of  exem- 
plary piety,  and  one  of  the  disciples  of  St.  Patrick,  died,  after 
he  had  lived,  as  the  Chronicles  assert,  300  years.  Under  the 
government  of  this  prince,  Baoithin,  a  scholar  of  CoUum  Cill 
was  bom;  and,  it  must  be  observed,  that  Collum  Cill  and 
Baoithin  were  nearly  related,  for  they  were  brother's  children. 
About  this  time  Comhgall,  the  kin^  of  Scotland,  departed 
the  present  life,  and  the  devout  Mobi,  a  very  excellent  per- 
son, died  near  the  same  time ;  he  was  otherwise  called  by 
the  name  of  Bearchain,  a  celebrated  prophet,  extracted  from 
the  posterity  of  Fiachadh  Baiceada,  the  son  of  Cathaoir 
More.  The  noted  battle  of  Tortan  was  fought  by  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Leinster,  in  the  reign  Tuathal  Maolgarbh; 
in  which  engagement,  Earca,  the  son  of  OilioU  Molt,  from 
whom  came  Fierceara,  lost  his  life.  The  battle  of  Sligo  was 
oupht  not  lonp  afterwards,  by  the  two  young  princes  Feargus 
and  Daniel,  the  two  sons  of  Mortough,  son  of  Earca,  in 
which  bloody  action  Eogan  Beal,  who  had  governed  the 
province  of  CJonaclit  thirty-five  years,  was  unfortunately  slain. 
About  this  time  died  the  excellent  Oghran,  the  saint  of 
Leathruidh,  who  lineally  descended  from  the  posterity  of 
Conaire,  the  son  of  Modha  Lamha ;  and  the  most  religious 
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Ciaran,  the  carpenter's  son,  was  cut  off  in  the  blossom  of  his 
age,  haying  lived  no  more  than  thirty-one  years. 

In  the  reign  of  this  Irish  monarch  it  was,  that  Bachach, 
which  in  the  Irish  language  signifies  a  sturdy  cripple,  had  his 
head  struck  off  from  ms  snoulders,  by  the  vengeance  of  hea- 
ven, as  a  punishment  for  swearing  falsely,  by  the  hand  of 
Ciamn ;  and  this  execution,  by  the  appointment  of  providence, 
happened  at  the  great  fair  of  Tailtean,  in  the  signt  of  innu- 
merable spectators. 

Tuathal  Maolgarbh  was  soon  after  slain  by  Maolmor,  the 
son  of  Niathire,  at  the  request  and  instigation  of  Diarmuid, 
the  son  of  Feargus  Ceirbheoil,  at  a  place  called  Grealladh 
Kily.  In  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  Ouaire,the  son  of  Colman, 
took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  province  of  Conacht, 
and  fixed  himself  in  the  throne,  after  the  death  of  Eogan 
Beal,  notwithstanding  the  deceased  prince  had  a  son,  whose 
name  was  Ceallach,  who  had  enterea  himself  into  a  religious 
order,  under  the  tuition  of  Ciaran,  with  a  design  to  devote 
himself  to  pious  and  monastic  hfe :  but  by  the  persuasion 
and  importunity  of  his  friends  in  the  province,  who  resolved 
ts  assert  and  support  his  right,  this  young  devotionist  was 
prevailed  upon  to  leave  his  cell,  and  appear  at  the  head  of  a 
good  body  of  forces,  who  determined  to  proclaim  and  esta- 
blish him  m  the  throne  of  Conacht.  Ciaran  soon  missed  him 
out  of  his  monastery,  and  cursed  him  with  a  most  dreadful 
imprecation,  and  implored  heaven  to  blast  his  designs  by 
cutting  him  off  by  a  sudden  and  untimely  death.  Ceallach 
gGk.  had  intelligence  of  the  severe  resentment  of  Ciaran,  and  dread- 

'^  ing  the  innuence  of  his  prayers,  he  hastened  to  the  convent, 

and  prostrating  himself  with  the  most  humble  submission  at 
the  feet  of  the  abbot,  he  promised  to  pay  him  implicit  obe- 
dience fbr  the  future  part  of  his  life,  and  to  engage  in 
nothing  without  his  approbation  and  consent.  The  compas- 
sionate Ciaran,  imputmg  his  conduct  to  the  folly  of  youth, 
and  the  importunity  of  his  friends,  immediately  gave  him 
his  pardon  and  his  benediction ;  but  assured  him  withal,  that 
his  prayers  were  sealed  in  heaven  by  an  irreversible  decree, 
and  that  his  death  would  be  violent  and  unexpected.  This 
answer  surprised  the  young  votary,  who  applied  himself  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  to  piety  and  charitable  acts,  and  continued 
in  the  monastery  under  the  care  of  Ciaran,  till  at  length  his 
merits  advanced  him  into  a  bishoprick  in  the  country.  But 
though  he  had  relinquished  his  pretensions  to  the  government 
of  Conacht,  and  resolved  to  sequester  himself  from  temporal 
affairs,  yet  he  was  willing  that  the  crown  of  that  province 
slK>Bikl  descend  to  his  femily ;  and  accordingly  he  used  ail 
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possible  endeavours  to  establish  an  interest,  and  place  his 
younger  brother  in  the  eoverament.  But  Guaire,  by  the 
industry  of  his  spies,  had  notice  of  his  preparations  and  de- 
signs, and  imagming  his  reign  would  never  be  free  from 
tumults  and  pretences,  so  long  as  Ceallach,  who  was  a  politic 
and  indefatigable  perbon,  was  on  this  side  the  grave,  ne,  by 
sufficient  rewards,  prevailed  upon  three  of  the  oishop's  own 
servants  to  dispatch  him,  which  they  basely  executed  upon 
the  first  opportunity.  Thus  fell  this  noble  prelate,  and  accom- 
plished the  prediction  of  Ciaran,  who  foretold  his  death,  which 
heaven  inflicted  for  renouncing  his  religious  vow,  and  attempt- 
ing a  secular  life  after  most  solemn  engagements  to  the 
contrary, 

Diarmuid  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Ireland.    He 

528^'  was  the  son  of  Feargus  Ceirbheoil,  the  son  of  Conall 
*  Creamhthaine,  son  of  Niall,  the  hero  of  the  nine  hos- 
tages, descended  from  the  royal  stock  of  Heremon,  and 
governed  the  kingdom  twenty-two  years.  The  mother  of  this 
prince  was  Corbhach,  the  daughter  of  Maine,  of  the  province 
of  Leinster,  and  in  his  reign  died  the  pious  Tigeamach,  the 
bishop  of  Cluain  Eos,  derived  from  the  family  of  Daire  Barachy 
son  of  Cathaoir  More.  About  the  same  time  expired  OilioU, 
the  son  of  Mortough,  that  governed  the  province  of  Leinster 
nine  years ;  in  whose  rei^  Cormac,  the  son  of  Oilioll ;  son 
of  Muireadhach,  son  of  Eochaidh,  son  of  Daire  Cearb,  son 
of  Oilioll  Flan  Beag,  was  king  of  Munster. 

The  memorable  battle  of  Cuill  Conaire  was  fought  at 
Ceara  near  this  time,  by  the  two  princes,  Feargus  and  Daniel, 
the  sons  of  Mortough,  son  of  Earca,  where  Oilioll  Jonb- 
handa,  the  king  of  Conacht,  and  his  brother  Aodh  For- 
tamhail,  were  unfortunately  slain.  In  the  reign  of  Diar- 
muid a  most  dreadful  plague  happened,  that  overspread 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  made  terrible  devasta* 
tions  among  the  people,  especially  among  the  saints  and  the 
religious  of  the  kmgaom,  particularly  Mac  Tuil,  of  Oil  Cuilin, 
was  carried  offin  this  visitation,  which  oy  way  of  distinction  ^was 
called  Crom  Chonuill.  About  this  time  was  fought  the  bloody 
battle  of  Cuill,  where  ?reat  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  Cork  perished ;  and  it  is  said,  the  bad  success  of  this 
engagement  was  owing  to  the  prayers  of  a  most  pious  lady, 
called  Suidhe  Midhe,  that  was  descended  from  the  posterity 
of  Fiachadh  Suidhe,  the  son  of  Feidhlimidh  Reachtmar, 
and  occasioned  the  defeat,  by  soliciting  heaven  for  revenge 
upon  that  people,  who  had  injuriously  treated  her,  and  used 
her  unbecoming  her  descent  and  her  character*    The  king  of 

Ulster,  who  h^  governed  that  provmce  twenty-two  yean, 
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and  was  the  first  king  of  Dailnaruidhe,  died  about  this  time. 
The  name  of  this  prince  was  Eochaidh,  and  he  was  the  son 
of  Connla,  son^  of  Caolhaidh,  son  of  Cruin  Badhraoi,  son  of 
Eochaidh  Cobha.  Cormac,  the  son  OilioU,  king  of  Leinster, 
died  under  the  government  of  Diarmuidi  as  did  likewise 
that  noted  prophet  Beg  Mac  De. 

In  the  same  reigh  was  bom  the  most  devout  St.  Moula ; 
he  was  the  son  of  Sinil,  son  of  Amergin,  son  of  Duach,  son 
of  Eochaidh   Moidhmeodhin,  at  which  time  happened  the 
death  of  the  bishop  of  Acha  Cuin^ire,  and  St.  iVeasin  the 
leper.    In  the  government  of  this  Insh  monarch,  the  church 
of  Cluain  Feart,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  was  founded  and 
completed  by  the  charitable  bounty  of  bt,  Breannuim,  who 
claimed  his  extraction  from  the  posterity  of  Ciar,  the  son  of 
Feargus.    Ghibhran,  the  king  of  Scotland,  died  in  this  year, 
and  his  enemy  Gruise,  the  son  of  Maolchion,  king  of  the 
Picts,  fought  successfully,  and  routed  the  Scots  in  a  pitched 
battle.    A^bther  eneagement  about  this  time  was  fought  by 
Feargus  and  Daniel,  the  two  sons  of  Mortou^h,  the  son  of 
Buhca,  that  was  called  the  battle  of  Cuildreimne,  against 
Diarmuid,  the  son  of  Feargus,  who  was  defeated  with  a  ter- 
rible slaughter  of  his  troops,  and  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life. 
The  unfortunate  event  of  this  action,  wherein  the  greatest 
part  of  his  army  was  lost,  was  the  effect  of  the  prayers  of 
bt.  CoUum  Cill.    This  excellent  person  had  been  reproach- 
fully used  by  the  kine,  who  had  violently  put  to  death  Cur- 
nan,  the  son  of  Hugh,  the  son  of  Tiormchama,  who  was 
educated  under  the  care  and  protection  of  Collum  Cill ;  and 
for  this  barbarous  act  the  saint  applied  to  heaven  for  ven- 
geance, which  heard  his  prayers,  and  punished  the  king  with 
the  loss  of  his  choicest  forces  in  the  battle  before-mentioned. 
Diarmuid  was  attended  with  the  same  ill  fortune,  when  he 
fought  the  battle  of  Cuil   Uinsion  at  Teabhtha,  and  was 
driven  out  of  the  field  by  Hugh,  the  son  of  Breanian,  king 
of  Teabhtha,  where  the  slaughter  was  incredible,  and  scarce 
a  man  of  the  whole  army  remained  alive.    Collum  Cill, 
after  this  defeat,  removed  into  Scotland,  to  a  place  called 
Hoide  Collum  Cill,  and  now  he   was   about  forty-three 
years  of  age.     Soon  after  he  arrived  in  that  country,  a 
most  desperate  battle  was  fought,  by  Clanna  Neill,  m  a 
part  of  the  highlands,  called  the  fight  of  Monadoire,  where  , 
seven  petty  kings  of  the  Picts,  with  the  flower  of  their 
army,   were  left  dead  upon  the  field    of  battle.    About 
this  time  died  Colman  More,  the  son  of  Cairbre,  son  of 
Dunloing,  who  had  governed  the  province  of  Leinster  for 
thirty  years. 


09  iBjuukjrih  9^ 

There  ia  an  account  in  a  very  ancient  chromde,  that  in 
the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Diannuidi  king  of  Irelandi 
a  poorwoman^  who  was  a"  nun,  and  had  vowed  a  religions 
Iife«  called  Sionach  Cro,  applied  herself  to  the  king,  com* 
plaining  of  the  great  injury  she  had  received  from  Guaire^ 
the  son  of  CSolman,  who  nad  violently  forced  from  her  a 
cow,  that  was  the  only  means  of  her  subsistence.  This 
ii\jury  was  so  resented  by  Diarmuid,  that  he  selected  a 
strong  body  of  his  troops,  and  directed  his  march  towards 
the  river  Snannon,  and  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the 
stream.  Guaire  had  soon  notice  of  his  preparations  an4 
his  march,  and,  with  a  much  less  number  of  forces,  resolved 
to  justify  what  he  had  done  by  the  sword ;  and  leading 
his  men  towards  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  he  faced  the 
king's  troops  on  the  other  side.  In  this  posture  of  defiance 
thetwoarmies  were  drawn  out;but  Guaire  doubting  of  suo- 
cess,de8patched  Cumin,  one  of  his  favourites,  to  Diarmuid, 
to  desire  he  would  not  attempt  to  cross  the  river  with  hii 
forces  within  the  space  of  twen^-four  hours.  '  The  kioj^ 
promised  that  he  would  not,  and  told  the  messenger  that  lus 
request  was  but  of  small  importance,  for  he  was  assured  of  vic- 
tory, depending  not  only  upon  the  justice  of  his  cause,  but  the 
numberand  experienced  bravery  of  his  forces.  Diannuid»as  he 
had  engaged,  continued  in  his  encampment  till  next  morning, 
upon  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  Guaire  upon  the  west. 

Cumin,  having  intelligence  of  the  number  of  the  king's 
troops,  was  averse  to  an  engagement,  and,  desiring  to  per- 
suade Guaire  to  make  his  peace  by  a  timely  submission,  he 
expostulated  with  him  upon  the  uncertainty  of  the  sue- 
ess,  and  wondered  he  would  attempt  to  come  to  a  battle 
under  so  great  disadvantages;  but  Guaire,  no  v^ys  dis- 
couraged ,  tor  his  personal  bravery  was  never  questioned, 
repliea  that  victory  was  not  always  the  consequence  ^ 
numbers,  but  depended  upon  the  disposal  of  heaven,  which 
often  bestows  success  upon  a  few,  and  defeated  a  multitude ; 
and  that  he  was  satisfied  in  the  courage  of  his  soldiers, 
and,  therefore  he  determined  to  face  the  enemy,  and  leave 
the  event  to  providence.  In  this  enterprise  Guaire  was 
attended  by  the  principal  nobility  and  gentiy  of  the  provinGes 
of  Munster  and  Conacht,  who  raised  what  forces  tney  were 
able,  and  came  to  his  assistance.  And  now  the  two  armies, 
drawn  out  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  banks  of  the  Shannon, 
attempted  to  r^over  the  opposite  side,  but  the  provincial 
troops  were  unable  to  oppose  the  undaunted  resolution  of  the 
king's  army  which  plunged  into  the  stream,  and  with  incre- 
dible difficulty  forced  their  way ;  and  notwithstanding  Qwii^ 
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with  all  the  conduct  of  an  able  and  experienced  general, 
attempted  to  hinder  their  landing,  his  forces  vr ere  defeated 
with  a  dreadful  slaughter,  and  the  few  that  remained  fled  for 
their  lives. 

The  misfortune  of  this  battle  is  attributed  to  the  impor- 
tunate prayers  of  St.  Caimin,  who  founded  and  consecrated 
the  church  of  Inis  Cealtrach ;  for  that  holy  person,  as  the 
chronicles  inform  us,  had  spent  three  days  and  three  niglits 
m  devotion,  and  imploring  heaven  to  blast  the  designs  of 
Guaire,  and  to  confound  his  army.  This  St.  Caimin  was  a 
.  Imeal  descendant  from  the  posterity  of  Fiachadh  Baiceada, 
theBon  of  Cathaoir  More ;  and  when  Guaire  was  informed, 
'tefbte  ihe  engagement,  that  St.  Caimin  vias  supplicating 
upon  his  knees  against  his  success,  and  professed  himself  an 
enemy  to  his  cause,  he  applied  himself  to  the  saint,  and  with 
great  humility  asking  his  pardon,  and  lamenting  the  misfor- 
tune of  his  displeasure,  he  entreated  him  to  be  reconciled, 
and  to  pray  for  his  victory;  but  the  saint  remained  inexora- 
bb,  ana  told  him,  that  his  overthrow  and  the  destruction  of 
his  lumy  was  determined,  and  the  decree  of  heaven  could 
not  be  revoked. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  provincial  troops,  Guaire  had 
no  security  for  his  life  but  a  secret  and  swift  flight,  and 
therefore  ne  made  hi^  way  throug^h  woods  and  solitaiy 
places,  without  any  attendants,  till  he  came  to  a  sninll 
cell,  where  no  person  lived,  but  a  religious  woman,  who 
had  retired  thither  for  the  benefit  of  devotion.  When 
the  woman  saw  him,  she  enquired  after  his  ^ame,  and 
the  business  that  brought  him  into  that  unfreauented  so- 
litude ;  he  concealed  his  name,  and  told  her,  tnat  he  was 
a  friend  to  Guaire,  who  had  been  routed  by  the  king  s 
troops,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  to  preserve  his  life.  The 
woman  replied,  that  she  was  sorry  for  the  defeat  of 
Guaire,  wno  was  a  prince  of  that  goodness,  bounty,  and 
charity,  as  to  deserve  a  better  fortune  ;  and  after  she  had 
enlarged  upon  the  accomplishments  and  the  calamities  of 
the  general,  she  welcomed  him  into  her  apartment,  pro- 
mised fidelity  in  concealing  him,  and  supplied  him  with 
necessary  accommodations,  as  far  as  her  abilities  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  place  would  permit.  But  this  pious 
woman,  concerned  that  the  meanness  of  her  provision 
was  unsuitable  to  the  quality  of  her  guest,  went  to  an 
adjacent  brook,  in  order  to  procure  some  fish  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  prince,  and  by  good  fortune  espying 
a  saltton,  which  of  herself  she  was  unable  to  catch,  she 
retuniiedto  her  cell,  and  joyfully  relating  her  success,  she 
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desired  him  to  go  with  her  to  the  river,  and  assist  her  to 
catch  the  fish :  he  willingly  followed  her  to  the  place ; 
they  drew  the  salmon  out  of  the  water,  and  Guaire,  who 
was  used  to  keep  a  splendid  table,  and  generally  consumed 
among  his  household  ten  oxen  at  a  meal,  niade  a  supper 
of  only  the  fish  with  great  cheerfulness  and  satisfaction, 
and  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Providence,  and  to  the 
piety  of  his  hostess,  for  his  unexpected  relief.  The  next 
morning  the  prince  left  the  cell,  an.d,  wandering  through 
the  woods,  met  with  a  body  of  his  troops  who  had  survived 
the  defeat ;  they  received  him  with  great  joy,  and  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  them :  a  council  of  war  wa»  imme- 
diately called,  and  the  debate  was,  whether  the  prince 
should  again  try  his  fortune,  and  Tecruit  his  forces^  or 
submit  to  the  victor  with  his  whole  army  ?  After  several 
arguments  were  offered  on  both  sides,  it  was  concluded, 
that  a  general  submission  best  became  the  unfortunate  po0- 
ture  of  their  affairs  ;  and  Guaire,  convinced  of  this  advice, 
led  his  broken  forces,  and  resolved  to  make, his  ]HHMe 
with  the  conquerors  upon  any  terms. 

Approaching  the  royal  army,  Guaire  sent  a  messenger 
to  offer  his  submission,  which  was  accepted,  and  promis- 
ing to  lay  down  his  arms,  he  was  admitted  into  tne  pre- 
sence of  the  king;  he*  immediately  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  delivered  up  his  sword  into  the  king's  hand,  who 
obliged  him  to  hold  the  point  of  it  between  his  teeth,  and 
in  that  humble  posture  he  confessed  his  disloyalty  and  the 
unwarrantableness  of  his  designs,  and  bound  himself  by 
the  most  solemn  obligations  to  atone  for  his  miscarriages, 
by  his  future  fidelity  and  obedience. 

It  was  observed  before,  that  Guaire  was  a  person  of  the 
most  exemplary  goodness  and  extensive  charity ;  and  the 
kinff,  suspecting  the  integrity  of  his  outward  virtues, 
resolved  to  make  a  trial  while  he  had  him  at  his  mercy, 
who  still  continued  upon  his  knees,  lamenting  his  mis- 
fortune, and  supplicating  pardon.  And  for  this,  purpose 
the  king  commanded  an  eminent  druid,  who  always  at- 
tended near  his  person,  to  ask  some  favour  of  Guaire, 
to  try  whether  his  charity  and  his  great  bounty  proceeded 
from  a  principle  of  religion  and  goodness,  or  were  the 
effect  of  a  desire  of  popularity  and  ostentation.  The 
druid  obeyed  his  orders,  and  implored  the  charity  of 
the  unhappy  prince,  and  begged  he  would  bestow  some- 
thing upon  nim  for  the  sake  of  his  profession  ;  but  Guaire, 
suspecting  his  design,  refused  his  request,  being  oooyinced 
that  he  was  supported  by  the  king>  and  coum  M  under 
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no  neeesilty  to  deflire  his  relief.  Upon  this  repulse,  a 
iban,  grievously  afflicted  with  the  leprosy,  and  a  very 
miserable  object,  was  sent  to  Ouaire,  who  solicited  his 
eharity,  and  begged  alms  for  God's  sake.  This,  he  sup- 
posed, was  an  unhappy  person  worthy  of  his  compassion, 
and  accordingly,  bein^  incapable  to  relieve  him  in  any 
other  way,  he  gave  him  the  silver  bodkin  that  stuck  in 
his  vest.  The  poor  man  retired  with  great  gratitude,  and 
applied  to  heaven  for  a  « blessing  upon  his  benefactor ; 
but  the  bodkin  was  taken  from  him  by  the  king's  order, 
and  the  leper  returned  to  Ouaire,  to  acquaint  him  of 
hia  misfortune,  and  again  to  entreat  his  charity.  Upon 
IM  return,  the  good  prince,  affected  with  the  relation 
and  barbarity  of  the  act,  resolved  to  supply  his  wants 
to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  and  bestowed  upon  him  a 
Bolden  girdle  of  great  value,  that  was  tied  about  his  waist. 
It 'was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  beggar;  but  before  he 
had  ffone  far,  it  was  taken  from  him  by  the  king's  com- 
niaiia,  which  forced  him  to  return  agam  to  the  unhappy 
prince,  who  continued  still  upon  his  knees,  with  the  point 
of  the  sword  between  his  teeth,  the  king  holding  the  hilt 
ill  his  hand.  When  the  leper  had  related  the  cruel 
eifcumstances  of  his  usage,  he  implored  his  farther  relief; 
Upon  which  the  compassionate  Guaire,  who  had  nothing 
ibore  that  he  could  bestow,  was  so  concerned,  that  he 
burst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears.  The  king,  observing  him 
in  this  affliction,  demanded  the  occasion  of  it,  and  asked 
him  whether  his  sorrow  and  concern  proceeded  from  the 
calamity  of  his  affairs ;  because  he  had  made  his  submis- 
sion, and  lay  at  his  mercy,  who  had  the  power  of  the 
8word,  and  was  able,  if  he  pleased,  instantly  to  despatch 
him.  Guaire  replied,  that  his  melancholy  fortune  was 
the  least  subject  of  his  grief,  which  arose  wholly  from 
reflecting  on  the  distress  of  the  miserable  leper,  and  the 
incapacity  of  his  condition  to  afford  him  relief.  The  kiui; 
immediately  commanded  him  to  rise  from  the  ground, 
and,  bein^  convinced  of  the  humanity  of  his  nature,  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  virtue,  generously  received  him  into 
his  friendship,  and  promised  never  to  require  any  sub- 
jection from  him,  beine  sensible  there  was  an  Almighty 
Sovereign,  to  whom  he  himself  owed  homage,  and  whose 
vioegerent  he  was,  in  the  administration  of  his  govern- 
ment. 

The  two  kings  being  reconciled,  entered  into  a  strict 
league  and  bound  themselves  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner nolto  violate  their  engagements.    The  king  of  Ireland 


invited  Guaire  to  go  wiUi  him  to  tlie  great  fair  of  TaHtean, 
wliicli  waB  the  gencrn!  mart  of  tlie  wliole  kingdom  ;  and 
to  convince  bim  of  tlie  sincerity  of  his  affection,  among 
other  testimonies  of  his  esteem,  he  promised  to  settle  the 
succession  upon  him,  and  resolved  to  confirm  the  crown 
to  him  after  his  decease.  The  two  princes,  with  a  noble 
retinue,  came  to  Tailtuin,  mid  Guaire  carried  vFith  him  a 
great  quantity  of  money,  to  dispose  of  in  acts  of  charity, 
and  upon  other  occasions,  as  opportunity  otfered ;  but 
Diarmtiid,  understanding  the  generosity  of  his  nature,  and 
that  his  bounty  admitted  no  limits,  gave  secret  orders 
through  the  whole  fair,  that  no  person  should  presume, 
on  any  account,  to  apply  to  Guaire  for  his  charity,  or 
receive  a  gratuity  from  his  hands.  Three  days  after  his 
arrival,  Guaire,  perceiving  no  miserable  object  to  implore 
his  relief,  and  bemg  informed  that  the  king  had  forbidden, 
by  a  strict  injunction,  that  any  person  should  beg  alms  of 
him,  was  eo  dejected,  that  he  desired  the  king  to  allow 
bim  the  attendance  of  a  good  bishop,  to  whom  he  might 
confess,  and  from  whose  hands  be  might  receive  absolution 
and  the  holy  ointment.  Tlie  king  surprised,  asked  bim, 
whlit  he  intended  by  this  request?  he  answered,  that  his 
death,  be  was  certain,  was  approaching  ;  because  he  was 
unable  to  live  without  exercising  his  charity,  which  his 
royal  mandate  bad  absolutely  put  out  of  bis  power  to  do. 
The  king  immediately  revoked  his  order,  and  by  that 
means  opened  a  way  for  the  bounty  of  his  royal  companion, 
who,  besides  the  largu  sums  he  expended  in  relievmg  the 
poor,  with  great  generosity  encouraged  the  men  of  learn- 
ing in  all  professions,  and  by  his  benefactions  procured 
the  applause  of  the  most  eminent  poets  and  antiquaries  of 
the  kingdom.  There  is  an  account  in  an  ancient  manu- 
script, the  credit  of  which  may  perhaps  be  questioned, 
that  the  hand,  with  which  he  extended  his  charity  to  the 
poor,  was  longer  than  that  which  bestowed  his  gifts 
upon  men  of  learning.  The  king  of  Ireland  proposed  the 
succession  of  Guuire  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
kingdom,  who  confirmed  bis  title  with  public  demonstra- 
tions of  joy ;  and  this  mutual  affection  and  esteem  continued 
inviolable  between  the  two  princes,  till  death  disolved  their 
engagements,  and  put  an  end  to  their  friendship. 

The  Irish  annals  give  an  account,  that  Guaire  had  a 
brotlier,  who  devoted  himself  to  a  religious  life,  whose  name 
was  Mochua.  This  holy  person  observed  all  the  fast*  of  the 
church  with  great  obedience ;  and,  designing  to  abstaiti  from 
his  common  diet,  and  to  eat  no  more  than  what  was  abso- 
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lutely  netesiBTj  to  support  nature,  during  the  time  of  Lent, 
be  retired  for  that  purpose  to  a  fountain  of  pure  spring 
water,  that  lay  southwards  of  Boirin,  at  the  distance  of  five 
miles  from  Durlus  Guaire ;  and  he  had  no  person  to  at- 
tend upon  him  but  a  clergyman  of  a  lower  order,  whom 
he  retamed  to  say  mass.  In  this  retirement  these  votaries 
observed  ^eat  abstinence  and  regularity  in  their  eating 
and  drinkmg,  and  their  custom  was,  to  refresh  themselves 
with  no  more  than  one  meal  a  day ;  which  consisted  of 
the  meanest  provisions,  a  small  quantity  of  coarse  barley 
bread,  with  water  cresses,  and  spring  water  from  the  foun- 
tain. In  this  manner  they  spent  the  time  of  Lent  till 
Easter-day,  which  festival  the  holy  Mochua  resolved  to 
observe  with  the  strictest  devotion  and  reverence,  and 
therefore  he  celebrated  the  mass  himself,  and  performed  other 
offices  that  belonged  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion ;  but  his 
derk,  who  attended  upon  him,  was  so  tired  with  feeding 
upon  herbs  and  such  slender  provisions,  that  he  intcrnip- 
ted  the  saint  before  the  prayers  were  over,  and  longed 
so  impatiently  to  eat  flesh,  that  he  desired  his  master  to 

five  him  leave  to  go  to  Durlus,  to  the  court  of  Guaire, 
ing  of  Conacht,  and  refresh  and  satisfy  himself  with 
flesh  ;  for  he  was  no  longer  able  to  support  nature  by  that 
abstemious  method  he  had  used,  and  by  a  way  of  Jiving 
that  his  constitution  would  not  permit.  Mochua  did  not 
oppose  the  reasonableness  of  his  request,  but  persuading 
him  to  be  patient  and  resigned,  he  told  him  he  would  sup- 
ply him  with  flesh  without  undertaking  such  a  journey, 
for  he  would  supplicate  heaven  in  his  behalf,  and  he  was 
assured  that  his  prayers  would  have  the  desired  effect,  and 
supply  his  wants :  accordingly  he  prostrated  himself,  and 
most  importunately  called  upon  God,  imploring  his  boun- 
tiful hana  to  provide  flesh  for  his  servant,  who  had  fasted 
the  time  of  Lent  with  strict  reverence,  and  was  unable  to 
preserve  his  health  without  immediate  relief. 

At  that  very  instant  it  happened,  (as  some  particular 
manuscripts  relate,  but  with  small  truth  I  am  afraid, )  that 
the  servants  of  Guaire,  kins  of  Conacht,  were  laying  his 
dinner  upon  the  table ;  and  to  the  great  surprise  of  the 
attendants ;  the  dishes  were  hurried  away  by  an  invisible 
power,  and  conveyed  directly  to  the  solitary  cell,  where 
Mochua  was  continuing  his  d.evotion,  and  his  clerk  expec- 
ting the  event.  The  prince,  with  his  whole  court,  was 
amazed  at  this  wonderiul  accident;  and,  enraged  at  the 
loss  and  disappointment  of  his  dinner,  he  ordered  a  body 
(tf  hia  horse  guards  to  pursue  the  dishes  travelling  in  the 
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air,  and  he  followed,  with  the  principal  of  his  nohility, 
resolving  to  recover  them  aiid  bring  them  back  to  lus 
eourt  at  Durlus. 

It  seems  beneath  his  gravity  as  well  as  the  dignity  of 
Ein  historian,  to  take  notice  of  these  legendary  relations, 
which  are  certain  rather  to  move  the  indignation  and 
spleen  than  the  belief  of  the  reader;  but  it  must  be  con* 
sidered  that  the  times  we  are  writing  of  abomided  with 
incredible  relations,  and  the  writers  of  those  ages  were 
always  raising  the  characters  of  the  saints,  even  to  mira- 
cles, not  foreseeing  the  disadvantage  they  bring  to  religion 
which,  ir.stead  of  recommending  it  to  the  world,  they 
ridicule  and  expose.  And  in  the  present  case  it  cannot 
he  suppos«d,  that  the  transaction  we  are  speaking  of  is 
put  upon  the  least  foot  of  credibility,  but  designed  only 
to  keep  the  thread  of  our  history  entire,  and  to  give  light 
to  some  nii.terial  incidents,  which  otherwise  would  be  ob- 
scure, and  perhaps  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  But  to 
go  on  with  3ur  story  : 

When  tie  dishes  arrived  at  tlie  cell,  they  presented 
themselves  with  great  submission  before  the  devout  Mo- 
chua  and  liti  clerk,  and  after  the  saint  had  returned  thanks 
to  the  bourty  of  heaven  for  so  miraculous  a  supply,  he 
desired  his  servant,  that  was  so  carnally  inclined,  to  fall 
to  and  eat  heartily.  The  clerk  scarcely  put  a  bit  in  his 
month,  but  looking  al>out  him  he  spied  a  great  company 
of  horsemen  advancing  upon  full  speed,  and  making  to- 
wards them  He  was  terribly  affrighted  at  the  sight,  and, 
lamenting  the  voracity  of  his  appetite,  he  told  his  master, 
that  he  wished  the  dishes  bad  stayed  at  home  ;  for  he  was 
afraid  they  came  with  an  evil  design,  and  would  certainly 
bring  their  into  some  misfortune.  Mochua  comforted  his 
timorous  derk,  and  assured  him,  that  it  was  his  brother 
Guaire,  tie  king  of  Conacbt,  with  his  retinue,  that  was 
pursuing  tie  meat ;  and  to  keep  up  his  appetite,  he  engaged 
that  they  should  not  be  able  to  move  a  step  nearer, 
hefbis  he  had  filled  himself,  and  eaten  as  much  as  he 
thoight  fit :  and  accordingly,  the  saint  having  offered  up 
a  shirt  petition  to  heaven,  the  feet  of  the  horses  stuck  fast 
in  tie  ground,  and  the  riders  remained  immoveable  upon 
H  ther  backs,  and  had  no  power  to  stir  a  step  before  the 
■  hutgry  cleik  had  satia&eu  himself,  and  made  a  good  meal 
H  of.t.  When  be  had  dined,  the  saint  addressed  himself 
H        to  jod  for  the  relief  of  the  pursuers,  and  the  horses  imme- 
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coiM  with  wonder  imd  aBtonishment,  advanced,  and  pre- 
sented themseWes  before  ihe  saint. 

Ghiaire  and  his  retinue  found  the  devout  Mochua  upon 
hit  knees:  and  he  immediately  quitted  his  horse,  and  in 
iba  most  submissive  manner  entreated  his  compassion,  and 
desired  his  benediction.  The  saint  gave  him  his  blessing 
and  his  pardon,  and  desired  him  and  his  attendants  to  fall 
to  and  eat  their  dinner  in  that  place ;  they  joyfully  complied 
vrith  the  invitation,  and  without  more  ceremony  they  con- 
sumed most  of  the  provision,  and  when  they  had  reverently 
taken  their  leave  of  Mochua,  Ouaire,  with  his  guards  and 
his  followers,  returned  to  his  palace  at  Durlus.  Whatever 
share  of  credit  or  contempt  tnis  relation  may  meet  with, 
it  is  most  certain,  that  the  road  leading  from  Durhis  to  the 
fountain  where  St.  Mochua  and  his  clerk  retired  to  fast, 
during  the  time  of  Lent,  and  which  is  the  length  of  five  miles, 
is  known  to  this  day  in  the  Irish  language  by  tha  name  of 
Bothur  na  Mias,  which  in  the  English  signines  the  Dishes 
road. 

In  this  place  it  must  be  observed,  that  some  of  the  an- 
cient chronioles  assert,  that  Eogan  More  had  aiother  son 
besides  Fiachadh  Muilleathan,  whose  name  was  Diaimuid ; 
and  the  same  authority  informs  us,  that  St.  Bmcon,  who 
'  consecrated  the  church  of  Gill  Beacan  in  Muikry  Cuirc, 
vras  a  descendant  from  the  posterity  of  that  Diatnuid,  from 
whom  likewise,  the  antiauaries  allow,  were  deiived  OilioU 
Flanmore,  Oilioll  Flan  JBeg,  and  Deachluath.  Upon  the 
extraction  of  these  persons,  an  old  poet  composed  the  fol- 
lowing verses: 

The  holy  Beachan  from  Diarmuid 
Descended,  and  from*the  same  progenitor 
Sprung  Oilioll  Flanmore,  a  most  renowned  prinev 
Oilioll  Flan  Beg,  and  Deachluath. 

About  this  time  it  was,  that  Breasal,  the  son  of  Diaranid, 
king  of  Ireland,  resolved  to  invite  his  father,  and  the  |rin- 
cipd  nobility  of  his  court,  to  a  magnificent  entertainmint, 
wnich  he  designed  to  furnish  in  the  most  sumptuous  n%n- 
ner  at  Ceananus  in  Meath ;  among  other  dishes  for  the  fe^t, 
he  proposed  tohave  a  large  piece  of  beef  of  exceeding  ftt- 
ness,  and  examining  his^  own  cattle  for  this  purpose,  \e 
found  them  so  lean,  that  they  were  not  fit  to  be  kill^, 
especially  upon  so  public  an  occasion.  Under  this  disaj 
pomtment  he  was  informed,  that  a  religious  woman  had  a  c( 
that  would  suit  bis  design ;  but  when  be  applied  to  her 
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purchase  the  betst,  she  absolutely  refused  to  sell  her,  and 
when  she  could  not  be  prevailed  upoh  to  exchange  her  for 
seven  cows-  and  a  bull  that  were  offered,  Breasal  drove 
her  away  by  vio]||nce,  and  killed  her  for  the  entertainment. 
This  poor  woman  lived  at  Cill  Ealchruidhe.  The  king  of 
Ireland,  with  his  courtiers  and  his  royal  retinue  came  to 
the  feast ;  and  when  they  were  in  the  height  of  their  mirth, 
this  injured  woman  forced  herself  into  the  room,  and  in  tiie 
most  affecting  manner  complained  of  Breasal  to  the  kin^, 
and  representmg  the  circumstances  of  the  wrong  she  had 
sufferea,  most  passionately  demanded  Justice.  Diarmuid 
was  so  moved  at  the  violence  offered  to  ner,  and  so  highly 
resented  the  baseness  of  his  son,  that  he  was  in  a  rage, 
and  vowed  he  would  revenge  the  injury,  and  put  his  son 
to  death  for  the  fact.  Accordingly  he  commanded  him  to 
be  seized,  and  taken  into  strict  custody,  and  dragging  him 
to  the  river  Loch  Ruidhe,  he  ordered  him  to  be  drowned, 
which  unnatural  sentence  was  immediately  executed. 

So  far  this  story  may  deserve  belief;  but  what  follows, 
without  doubt,  was  foisted  in  by  the  credulous  writers  of 
those  dark  ages,  who  were  for  heaping  miracles  upon 
tlie  backs  of  their  saints,  which  the  present  times  are  not 
expected  to  give  credit  to.  But  those  obscure  guides  are 
the  only  authority  we  have  to  direct  us,  and  therefore  we 
are  obliged  to  comply  with  the  coarseness  of  our  materials, 
and  proceed  regularly,  least  our  design  should  suffer  more 
by  omitting  these  legendary  relations,  than  it  possibly  can 
by  inserting  them  in  the  history. 

The  king  having  indulged  his  passion  so  far  as  to  destroy 
his  son,  in  his  calmer  moments  began  to  lament  his  loss, 
and  to  condemn  himself  for  the  sudden  violence  of  his  re- 
sentment. He  was  perfectly  overcome  with  melancholy, 
and  when  he  reflected  upon  his  death,  the  thoughts  of  it 
were  insupportable.  In  this  distracted  condition  He  ap- 
plied himself  to  CoIIum  Cill,  who  advised  him  to  go  to 
St.  Beacan,  who  lived  in  the  province  of  Munster,  and 
possibly  from  the  prayers  of  that  holy  person  he  might 
find  relief.  The  king  followed  this  advice,  and,  attended 
by  CoUum  Cill,  came  to  the  saint,  who  resided  in  a  mean 
cell,  upon  the  north  side  of  mount  Grott,  "which  at  this 
time  is  known  in  the  Irish  language  by  the  name  of  Cill 
Beacan.  When  they  arrived,  they  found  the  saint  with 
great  labour  digginsr  a  ditch  to  surround  his  church-yard, 
and  working  in  his  wet  clothes,  for  it  was  a  rainy  day. 
When  St.  Beacan  perceived  it  was  the  king  of  Ireland,  he 
cried  out  to  him  sdoud,  ^^  O  murderer,  down  to  the  ground 
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Upon  your  knees/*  The  king  instantly  quitted  his  horse, 
and  prostrated  himself  before  the  saint.  CoUum  Cill,  who 
attended  upon  the  king,  informed  the  holy  Beacan  of  the 
business  they  came  upon,  and  told  him  that  the  kin^  was 
almost  distracted,  with  reflecting  upon  4he  barbarity  of 
the  act  he  had  committed,  and  had  no  relief  left  him  but 
his  prayers  to  heaven,  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  par- 
don him  the  offence,  and  restore  him  his  son  alive ;  and 
therefore  he  presumed,  that  so  religious  a  person  would 
not  refuse  to  intercede  for  him,  since  his  life  and  happiness 
were  so  immediately  concerned.  The  saint  was  moved 
with  compassion,  and  addressed  himself  three  times  with 
great  fervency  to  heaven,  for  the  restoring  of  the  young 
prince,  and  heaven  heard  his  prayers,  for  as  the  legend 
relates,  the  king's  son  was  brought  to  life  and  presented 
to  his  father,  who  received  him  with  inexpressible  joy,  and 
ever  after  held  the  saint  in  great  veneration,  whose  devotion 
had  power  sufficient  to  work  such  wonders,  and  accomplish 
so  miraculous  an  event. 

The  Irish  chronicles  go  on,  and  entertain  us  vnth  trans- 
actions of  no  great  importance,  yet  not  so  trifling  as  to  be 
wholly  omitted.  They  inform  us,  that  Guaire,  tne  son  of 
Colman,  king  of  Conacht,  Cuimin  Fada,  son  of  Fiachadh, 
and  Camin  of  Inis  Cealtrach,  met  at  the  great  church  of 
Inis,  where  it  was  agreed,  that  three  questions  were  to  be 
proposed  among  them,  and  were  to  be  severally  answered. 
Camin  was  appointed  to  ask  the  first,  and  demanded  of 
Ouaire  what  he  most  passionately  wished  to  be  possessed 
of  in  this  world  ?  His  answer  was,  an  immense  treasure 
of  gold  and  silver.  Then  Guaire  proposed  to  him  what 
was  the  utmost  of  his  wishes  and  desires  ?  He  replied,  to 
their  great  surprise,  a  languishing  and  distempered  body. 
The  next  question  was  offered  by  Guaire  to  Cuimin,  who 
asked  him  what  he  would  wish  to  obtain  ?  He  replied  a 
number  of  pious  and  learned  books,  to  make  me  capable 
of  discovering  the  truth  to  the  people,  and  instructing  them 
in  the  doctrines  of  religion.  It  is  said  they  all  severally 
obtained  their  desires;  particularly  we  are  informed,  that 
Caimin  ended  his  days  miserably,  his  body  being  sorely 
afflicted  with  pains  and  diseases,  bemg  under  the  curse  of 
St.  Mochua,  who,  as  the  Irish  annals  relate,  implored 
heaven  to  punish  him  with  the  most  dreadful  visitations. 

GKiaire,  the  son  of  Colman,  received  provocations  from  the 
people  of  Munster,  which  he  resolved  to  revenge  by  the 
sword;  and,  after  he  had  completed  three  battalions  of 
choice  troopsi  raised  in  Conacht^  entered  the  province  of 
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Munster,  with  great  terror  and  loss  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  king  of  Ca^el  at  that  time  was  Dioma,  the  son  oif 
Roanan,  son  of  Aongus,  who  was  followed  by  a  gallant 
army,  and  resolved  to  oppose  the  hostilities  of  Uuaire, 
and  drive  him  into  his  own  territories.  The  two  armies  met 
at  a  place  called  Magh  Fisinty,  now  known  by  the  name 
of  the  heart  or  middle  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  where 
the  two  princes  with  ereat  courage  engaged  at  Cam  Fetr- 
aidhaidh,  and  a  terrible  slaughter  was  made  on  both  sides ; 
but  Guair^  was  at  length  compelled  to  fly,  and  most  of 
his  forces  were  slain  upon  the  spot.  In  this  action  were 
lost  seven  of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  province  of 
Conacht.  The  cause  that  induced  Guaire  to  invade  the 
province  of  Munster  was,  to  support  his  pretensions  to  all 
the  territories  from  mount  Eachtuidhe  to  Limerick,  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  old  division  of  Conacht,  but  was 
separatea  from  that  province  by  Lughaidh  Meoin,  the  son 
of  Aongus  Tiredch,  who  defeated  the  forces  of  Conacht  in 
seven  successive  battles ;  in  which  terrible  engagements, 
which  were  sharply  disputed  on  both  sides,  seven  kings 
were  slain,  who  fought  with  great  bravery,  and,  unfortu- 
nately fell  at  the  head  of  their  troops.  Lughaidh  was  at 
length  so  reduced,  that  the  remaining  part  of  his  anvy 
consisted  of  raw  undisciplined  men,  scarce  of  age,  and  of 
small  experience ;  so  that  he  made  swords-land  of  all  the 
country  from  Beirn  Tri  Carbat,  by  Cam  Fearaidhaidh,  to 
Bealach  Luchaidhe,  and  from  Ath  Boiroimhe,  to  Lein 
Congculoinn,  as  the  ancient  poet  Cormac  Mac  Cuillenan 
observes,  in  the  following  manner : 

The  martial  prince  Lughaidh  Lamhdearg, 
Was  crown'd  with  victory,  and  by  his  arms 
'   Contracted  the  old  limits  of  the  province, 
And  took  from  Conacht  all  the  territories 
From  Cam  Fearaidhaidh  to  Ath  Luchat. 

St.  Mochua  and  St.  CoUum  Cill  lived  in  the  same  age, 
and,  as  a  manuscript  of  some  credit,though  of  small  importance, 
relates,  when  Mochua,  who  was  likewise  known  by  the  name 
of  Mac  Duach,  was  retired  into  the  wilderness  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  devotion,  he  had  no  living  creatures  about  him  ex- 
cept a  cock,  a  mouse,  and  a  fly.  The  use  of  the  cock  was 
to  give  him  notice  of  the  time  of  night  by  his  crowing,  that 
he  might  know  when  to  apply  himself  to  his  prayers  :  the 
mouse,  it  seems,  had  his  proper  ofEce,  which  was,  to  prevent 
the  saint  from  sleeping  above  five  hours  within  the  space 
of  twenty-four;  for,  when  the  business  of  his  devotion^  wnich 
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lie  exercised  with  great  reverence  and  regularity  upon  hia 
knees,  had  so  fatigued  his  spirits,  that  they  required  a  longer 
refreshment,  and  Mochua  was  willing  to  indulge  himself, 
the  mouse  would  come  to  his  ears,  and  scratch   mm  with  its 
feet  till  he  was  perfectly  awake :   the   fly  always  attended 
upon  him  when  he  was  reading ;  it  had  the  sense,  it  seems,  to 
walk  along  the  lines  of  the  book,  and  when  the  saint  had 
tired  his  eyes  and  was  willing  to  desist,  the  fly  would  stay 
upon  the  first  letter  of  the  next  sentence,  and  by  that  means 
direct  him  where  he  was  to  begin.    An  excellent  monitor  ! 
but  as  fate  would  have  it,  these  three  sensible  creatures  un- 
fortunately died,  which  was  an  affliction  of  that  consequence 
to  the  saint,  that  he  immediately  dispatched  a  letter  to  Col- 
lum  Cill,  who  was  then  in  Scotland,  lamenting  the  death  of 
his  companions,   and  entreated  a  proper  message  from  him 
to  support  him  in  his  sorrow,   CoUum  Cill  received  the  news 
with  Christian  magnanimity,  and  returned  this  comfortable  an- 
swer, that  he  ought  to  mitigate  his  grief,  for  misfortunes  attend 
upon  all  sublunary  thines;  that  his  three  companions  were 
mortal,  and  subject  to  tne  inexorable  stroke  of  death,  and 
therefore  it  became  him  not  to  be  surprised,   or  in  an  immo- 
derate manner  to  lament  their  departure.     Not  long  afler  this 
it^  was,  that  Diarmuid,  the  son  of  Feargus,  king  of  Ireland, 
fell    by  the  sword  of  Hugh  Dubh  Mac  Swyny,  at  a  place 
called  Kath  Beag,  in  Muighiine,  and  was  buned  at  Cuinnirry. 
Feargus  and  his  brother  Daniel  were  the  succeeding 
r'rQ  '  monarchs.     They  were  the  sons  of  Mortough,  son  of 
Earca,  son  of  Muireadhach,  son  of  Eogan,  son  of  Niall, 
the  renowned  hero  of  the  nine  hostages,  descended  from  the 
posterity  of  Heremon.    These  brothers  governed  the  island 
without  jealously  or  dispute,  for  the  space  of  one  year.    The 
mother  of  these   princes  was  Duinseach,  the  daughter  of 
Duach  Teangabha,  king   of  Conacht.     These   kings  were 
obliged  to  engage  with  the  inhabitants  of  Leinster,  and  they 
fought  the  memorable  battle  of  Cabhrah  Lifle  with  the  sub- 
jects of  that  province,  who  in  the  action  lost  400  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country,  together  with  the 
greatest  part  of  their  whole  army.     About  this  time  Dioman 
Mac  jMuireadhach,  who  governed  the  province  of  Ulster  ten 
years,   was  unfortunately  killed  by  Bachlachuibb.     Fear- 
gus and  Daniel  died  soon  after  ;  but  whether  they  fell  by 
an  untimely  stroke,  as  did  most  of  their  predecessors,  it  it 
impossible  at  this  distance  to  determine. 

Eochaidh,  the  son  of  Daniel,  was  the  next  succes- 

660  *  ^^  ^^  ^^^  throne  of  Ireland :   he  was  the  son  of 

*  Mortoughi  son  of  Earca.    Thi«  jmo%  admitted  wiUi 
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him  into  the  goyemment  his  uncl6  Baodaiii  son  of  Mortougb, 
son  of  Earoa,  descended  from  the  illustrious  line  of  Heremon, 
and  theyjf  governed  the  island  three  years.  In  the  reign  of 
these  princes  it  was,  that  Cairbre  Crom^  the  son  of  Criomh- 
than  iSreibh,  son  of  Eochaidh,  son  of  Nadfraocb,  who  was 
king  over  the  province  of  Munster,  departed  the  present  life. 
This  martial  prince  fought  the  battle  of  Feimbia  against 
Colman  Beag,  the  son  oi  Diarmuid,  and  defeated  him,  with 
a  terrible  slaughter  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces :  the 
victor  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Cairbre  Crom  because 
he  was  nursed  and  educated  at  a  place  called  Cromgluisse. 
About  this  time  died^  as  some  of  the  ancient  records  of  the 
kingdom  inform  us,  Breannuin  Biorra,  who  lived  to  the  age 
of  nine  score  years ;  as  a  poet  of  great  antiquity  and  good 
credit  has  transmitted  to  us,  in  the  following  verses. 

Happy  the  man  whom  Providence  preserves 

To  the  long  life  of  Breannuin  Biorra, 

Who  lived  in  plentv  and  prosperity 

A  htindred  and  eignty  years,  and  then  he  died 

Lamented. 

Some  time  after  this^  Fiachadb,  the  son  of  Baodhan,  en- 
^ged  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Folia  and  Forthola^  against  the 
mhabitants  of  the  counties  of  Ely  and  Ossory,  and  obtained 
a  complete  victory,  by  slaying  incredible  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  reign  of  these  kings  died  Conull,  son  of 
Comhguill,  the  commander  of  the  Dailriada,  in  Scotland, 
after  he  had  governed  that  illustrious  tribe  for  the  space  of 
sixteen  years.  This  Scottish  general  bestowed  Aoii  in  that 
kingdom  upon  CoUum  Cill.  These  Irish  princes,  Eochaidh 
and  Baodhan,  were  slain  by  Crouan,  the  son  of  Tiaghemaig, 
king  of  Conachta  Glinne  (jreimhin. 

Ainmereach  was  the  succeeding  monarch.    He  was 

5^4  '  the  son  of  Seadhna,  son  of  Feargus  Ceanfada,  son  of 

'    ConuU  Gulban,  son  of  Niall,  the  hero  of  the  nine 

hostages,  descended  from  the  royal  branch  of  Heremon,  and 

administered  the  government  three  years.    The  wife  of  this 

Srince  was  Bridget,  the  daughter  of  Cobhthach,  the  son  of 
^iliolla,  descended  irom  the  noble  family  of  the  Leinsters  of 
Ard  Ladhran,  by  whom  he  had  a  prince  whose  name  was 
Hugh.  Ainmereach,  after  a  short  reign,  was  deprived  of  his 
crown  and  of  his  life  by  Feargus  Mac  Neil,  at  Carrig  Leime 
an  Eich. 

Baodan  sat  next  upon  the  throne  of  Ireland.  He 
fik?  *  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  of  ^Nineadhadh,  son  of  .Feargus  CJeann- 
^^      fada,  son  of  ConuU  Gulban,  son  of  Niall,  the  hero  of 
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the  nine  hostages,  descended  from  the  posterity  of  Heremon, 
and  jijoyemed  the  island  one  year.  The  royal  consort  of  this 
prince  was  Cacht^  the  daughter  of  the  kmg  of  Fionngall : 
and  in  this  king's  reign  it  was^  that  St.  Breanuin  of  Cluain 
Feart  was  translated  to  a  better  life.  About  this  time  was 
fought  the  bloody  conflict  of  Bagha,  in  which  engagement 
Aodha,  the  son  ot  Eochaidh  Tiormcharnadh,  king  of  CS)nacht 
was  slain.  The  reign  of  this  Irish  monarch  was  memorable 
for  the  death  of  the  renowned  Cairbre  Crom,  kinp^  of 
Munster,  and  of  Baodan,  king  of  Ulster,  and  likewise  of  St. 
Ruadhan  Lothra,  derived  from  the  family  of  Oiliolla  Flan 
Beg,  the  son  of  Fiacha  Muilleathan.  Baodan,  the  king  of 
Ireland,  after  one  year's  reign,  was  treacherously  slain  by 
the  two  Ouimins,  that  is,  by  Uuimin,  son  of  Colman  Beag, 
and  Cuimin,  the  son  of  Libhrein,  at  a  place  called  Carrig 
Leime  an  Eich.  It  is  proper  to  observe  in  this  place,  that 
the  venerable  Bede,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  third  book 
of  his  English  history  asserts,  that  St.  CoUum  Gill  removed  • 
into  Scotland  in  the  year  of  our  redemption  566. 

_^  Aodh,  or  Hugh,  obtained  the  crown.  He  was  the  son  of 
^^o  *  AinmereachsonofSeadhna,sonofFeargusCeannfada, 
sonof  Conull  Gulban,  son  of  Niall,  the  hero  of  the  nine 
hostages,  of  the  royal  line  of  Heremon.  The  mother  of  this 
prince,  as  was  observed  before,  was  Bridget,  the  daughter  of 
Cobhthach.  This  Irish  monarch  had  a  long  reign  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  he  fought  the  noted  battle  of  Beallach 
Dathi,  where  he  obtained  a  signal  victory,  and  slew  Colman 
Beag,  the  son  of  Diarmuid,  and  5000  of  the  enemy  were  left 
dead  upon  the  spot :  by  this  means  the  prophecy  of  CoUum 
Cill,  wno  particularly  predicted  this  defeat,  was  accomplished. 
In  the  reign  of  Hugh,  the  pious  Seanagh,  the  bishop  of 
Cluainioraird,  departed  the  present  life ;  and  during  his 
government  it  was,  that  Fiachadh,  the  son  of  Baodan,  son 
of  Muireadhach,  who  governed  the  province  of  Ulster  twenty- 
five  years,  was  killed  oy  the  sword  of  Fiachadh,  the  son  of 
Deamain,  in  the  battle  of  Beathadh  ;  about  which  time  died 
Feidhlim,  the  son  of  Tighemach,  king  of  Munster. 

This  Irish  kin^  summoned,  by  his  royal  mandate,  the 
princes,  the  nobility,  and  clergv  of  the  kingdom,  to  meet  at 
the  parliament  of  Dromceat :  te  had  three  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  appoint  this  convention,  but  the  principal 
occasion  was,  to  concert  proper  measures  to  expel  and  ban- 
ish a  numerous  body  of  men,  wlio  were  called  poets,  out  of 
the  island :  these  professors  were  become  very  cnargeable  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  being,  of  a  covetous  disposition,  were  a 
gprievance  insupportable  to  the  people  ;  and  upon  account  of 
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the  privileges  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  these  versifiers, 
from  the  indulgence  of  former  kings,  a  third  part  of  the  whole 
kingdom  passed  under  the  notion  of  poets,  and  professed 
themselves  regular  members  of  that  society ;  for  it  was  a 
plausible  cover  to  idleness  and  ease,  it  being  ordained  bylaw, 
that  they  should  be  supported  by  other  men's  labours,  and 
billeted  upon  the  people  throughout  the  island  from  All- 
hallow-tide  till  May.  This  grievance  being  represented  to 
the  king,  he  resolved  to  reduce  their  number  by  expelling 
most  of  them  the  kingdom,  and  by  that  means  to  redress 
this  insufferable  imposition,  and  satisfy  the  desires  of  his 
subjects. 

But  the  great  reason  that  incensed  this  monarch  against 
the  poets,  and  provoked  him  to  drive  them  out  of  the  island 
was,  for  their  insolence  in  demanding  the  golden  bodkin  that 
fastened  the  royal  robes  under  the  king's  neck,  and  was  es- 
teemed so  sacred  and  unalienable,  that  it  was  carefully  deli- 
vered down  from  one  prince  to  another,  as  a  royal  jewel  of 
singular  worth   and   virtue.    This   unprecedented   demand 
enraged  the  king,  but  he  considered  it  might  be  of  bad  con- 
sequence to  banish  them  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  he  resolv- 
ed to  confine  them  to  Dailriada,  in  the  province  of  Ulster. 
It  must  be  observed  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  the 
poets  fell  under  the  resentment  of  the  Irish  princes ;  for  iii 
the  reign  of  Connor  Mac  Neasa,  king  of  Ulster,  who  reigned 
many  years  before  Hugh  came  to  the  throne,  there  was  a 
design  to  prosecute  the  poets  with  the  utmost  severity   of 
law  and  justice;  for  they  had,  by  their  behaviour,  rendered 
themselves  so  obnoxious  to  the  state,  and  so  burtheiisome 
to  the  people,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  appeasing  the 
inhabitants  without  expelling  them  the  island.   But  when 
this  resolution  of  the  government  was  known 'to  the  poets,  the 
whole  body  of  them,  which  amounted  to  one  thousand,  met  to 
concert  measures  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  impending 
storm  :  nor  are  we  to  wonder  that  they  were  increased  to  so 
great  a  number ;  for  every  principal  poet,  for  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, retained  thirty  of  inferior  note  as  his  attendants,  and 
a  poet  of  the  second  order  was  always  followed  by  a  retinue 
of  fifteen.    In  this  convention  of  poets,  after  many  debates, 
it  was  resolved  to  leave  the  island  before  the  sentence  of  their 
banishment  was  pronounced,  and  retire  into  Scotland.  When 
the  king  of  Ulster  understood  tlieir  design,  he  thought  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  transport  themselves  into  that  kingdom, 
and  therefore  h«  tent  to  them  (Dongculion,  one  of  his  favou- 
rites, with  a  commission  to  treat  with  the  malecontents,  and 
allow  them  a  continuance  of  seven  years  in  the  country,  as 
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a  time  of  probation;  and  if  they  did  not  reform  their  conduct 
before  the  time  expired,  they  were  to  be  finally  banished. 
An  ancient  poet  has  recorded  this  transaction  iptnis  manner : 

Connor,  the  most  renowned  king  of  Ulster, 
A  friend  to  arts,  a  patron  to  the  learned. 
Protected  by  his  great  authority 
The  poets  for  seven  years,  who  liy'd  in  peace 
Throughout  the  island. 

Within  the  time  allowed,  the  poets  by  degrees  found  means 
to  disperse  themselyes  over  the  whole  nation,  and  gave  no 
uneasiness  to  the  people;  so  that  they  lived  unmolested 
till  the  reign  of  Fiachadh,  son  of  Baodan,  king  of  Ulster, 
and  from  the  time  of  Fiachadh,  to  Maolchabha,  son  of 
Diomain,  son  of  Carril,  who  governed  the  same  province, 
and  so  they  continued  unpersecuted,  till  Hugh,  the  son  of 
Ainmereach,  became  monarch  of  the  island.  Three  several 
times  this  profession  of  men  had  rendered  themselves  offen- 
sive and  insufferable  to  the  people,  who  represented  their 
oppression  to  the  state,  and  petitioned  for  tneir  expulsion ; 
but  they  were  still  protected  by  the  mediation  of  the  kings 
of  Ulster,  who  received  them  into  that  province,  and  were 
answerable  for  their  behaviour.  When  the  first  attempt  was 
made  towards  their  banishment,  Connor,  king  of  Ulster,  in- 
terposed, and  professed  himself  their  patron  and  advocate, 
and  reprieved  their  punishment  for  seven  years,  notwith- 
standitig  they  were  above  a  thousand  in  number.  The  second 
persecution  they  brought  themselves  under,  was  taken  off  by 
the  interest  and  authority  of  Fiachadh,  the  son  of  Baodan, 
who  governed  the  same  province,  and  entertained  them  for 
the  space  of  one  year  ;  for  by  this  time  their  number  was 
reduced,  the  whole  body  amounting  to  no  more  than  seven 
hundred,  with  an  eminent  poet  at  the  head  of  them,  called 
Eochaidh  Riogh  Eigcas,  as  another  poet  has  recorded  in 
this  manner : 

The  learned  Eochaidh  Riogh  Eigeas, 
The  celebrated  poet  of  the  age, 
With  all  his  followers  of  the  same  profession. 
Were  kindly  ehtertain'd  by  Fiachadh, 
And  saved  from  punishment. 

The  third.design  to  expel  the  poets  was  prevented  bv  the 
seasonable  intercession  of  Maolchabha,  kine  of  Ulster, 
who  received  them  into  his  favour,  and  saved  them  from 
banishment ;  for  at  this  time  they  mada  a  considerable 
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figure  in  the  kingdom  by  their  numbers,  which  encreased 
daily,  and  amounted  cpmpletely  to  1200.     The  principal 

B>ets,  who  had  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  oyer  the  rest,  were 
allan,  Forguill,  and  Seanchan.    This  deliverance  of  the 
poets  is  recoraed  in  the  following  lines ; 

The  yaliant  Maolchabha,  king  of  Ulster, 
From  exile  savM,  by  his  authority. 
The  poets  of  the  isUnd ;  in  his  province 
He  entertained  them,  abandon'd  and  forlorn, 
As  the  great  patron  of  the  Irish  muse. 

The  second  reason  that  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  sum- 
mon, by  his  royal  mandate,  the  great  assembly  of  Drom- 
ceat,  was,  in  order  to  settle  a  constant  tribute  upon  the  • 
tril3e  of  the  Dailriads  in  Scotland^  who  owed  homage  to  the 
crown  of  Ireland,  and  paid  an  acknowledgment,  called 
Eiric,  which  signifies  ransom  or  kindred  money,  to  the 
king.  This  tax  was  first  laid  upon  them  by  Colman,  the 
son  of  Comhgealladh ;  but  they  nad  of  late  refused  to  con- 
tribute their  proportion,  which  Hugh,  the  reigning  monarch 
was  resolved  to  insist  upon,  and  accordingly  me  matter 
,was  fully  debated  in  this  convention.  Colman,  who  first 
obliged  them  to  be  tributaries  to  the  Irish,  has  taken  notice 
of  their  subjection  in  this  manner  : 

The  Dailriads,  I  ordain,  shall  pay 
Eiric,  as  tribute  to  the  Irish  crown, 
And  with  their  troops  endeavour  to  support 
The  king  by  sea  and  land. 

The  third  occasion  for  which  Hugh  assembled  this  con- 
vention of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom  was,  to 
deprive  Scanlan  More,  the  son  of  Cionfhaoladh,  of  the 
command  of  Ossery,  who  had  refused  to  pay  the  revenue 
arising  from  that  countiy  into  the  public  exchequer,  and 
converted  it  to  his  own  use.  His  post  and  authority  the 
king  desiij,ned  to  confer  upon  Jollan,  the  son  of  Scanlan, 
who  was  exceedingly  well  qualified  to  govern  that  people, 
and  gave  security  to  the  king  that  he  would  be  punctual  in 
the  payment  of  the  taxes  laid  upon  him.  These  were  the 
reasons  for  which  the  king  convened  this  parliament  of 
Dromceat,  as  these  ancient  lines  expressly  testify  : 

The  Irish  monarch  summoned  by  his  writs 

The  parliament  of  Dromceat ;  the  subjects  in  debate 
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Wer«y  tbe  expnbion  of  the  poets,  the  ancient  tribute 
Of  tiie  Daifariadsy  and  the  just  deposing 
Of  Scaal^n,  prince  of  Ossery. 

Having  mentioned  the  convention  of  Dromceat,  and  the 
occasion  of  their  meetings,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give 
a  particular  account  of  the  members  of  that  assembly,  which 
consisted  of  the  princes,  and  the  principal  nobility  and 
sentry  of  the  kingdom.  There  met,  upon  the  summons 
U^m  the  king,  Cnomhthan  Gear,  king  of  Leinster ;  Jollan, 
son  of  Scanlan,  king  of  Ossery ;  Maolduin,  son  of  Aodhna 
or  Hugh  Beannain,  king  of  West  Munster ;  Guaire,  son 
of  Colman,  king  of  Clan  Fiachadh,  north  and  south ;  Fir- 

?hin  or  Florence,  son  of  Aodhna  or  Hugh  Dubh,  son  of 
Iriombthan,  kingof  the  whole  province  of  Munster;  Criomb- 
than  Deilgeneach,  king  of  West  Ireland  ;  Regallach  son  of 
Uadhach|kingofTuathaTaighdean,andBreifne,  6  Rorketo 
CUabhan  Modnuim  ;  Ceallach,  son  ofCearnach  son  of  Dubh 
Dothra,  at  Briefne  ui  Reyly,  Con^allach  Ceanmhaguir 
Tirconconuill ;«  Fearguill,  son  of  Maolduin  on  Oilioch  ; 
Ouaire,  son  of  Conguill  on  Ulster ;  the  two  kings  of  Oir- 

?iall,  their  names  were  Paimin,  son  of  Aongus,  from 
lolchar  Peasa  to  Fionn  Cam  at  Sliabh  Fuaid,  and  Hugh,' 
son  of  Duach  Gallagh,  from  Fionn  Cam  at  Sliabh  Fuaid 
to  the  river  Boyne.  St.  Collum  Cill  likewise  attended 
this  assembly  ot  Dromceat ;  for  he  had  notice  sent  him 
into  Scotland  of  the  meeting,  s^nd  the  principal  motives 
that  occasioned  it,  and  he  immediately  transported  himself 
from  Aoii,  where  he  lived,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  religious  persons,  who  were  allowed  to 
sit  in  this  assembly.  This  saint  was  followed  into  Ireland 
by  a  retinue  of  twenty  bishops,  forty  priests,  fifty  deacons, 
and  thirty  students  in  divinity,  who  were  not  yet  admitted 
into  holy  orders.  This  transaction  is  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity in  the  verses  of  an  old  poet  called  Amhra  Coliuin 
Gill,  which  may  be  translated  thus  : 

St.  Collum  Gill  arrived  at  Dromceat, 
Followed  by  a  retinue  of  his  clergy ; 
By  twenty  prelates  of  si^rior  order. 
By  forty  presbyters  and  fifty  deacons, 
And  thirty  students  in  divinity 
'  Not  yet  ordained, 

I  confess  it  may  seem  surprising  that  Collum  Cill,  who 
was  no  more  thw  m  abbot,  should  be  attended  by  prelates, 
who  werft  of  a  more  excellent  order  among  the  cleiigy  ; 
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b^t  the  seeiping  difficulty  will  ceaae,  by  obsenring  what 
the  venerable  fiede  asserts,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
fifth  book  of  his  iplnslish  history,  where  lie  treats  of  the 
bishops  of  the  island  of  Aoii,  m  Scotland,  and  deplares 
that  the  Scottish  bishops  acknowledged  the  superior  juris- 
dictipn  of  the  abbots  of  ^^ii,  and  in  the  ancient  times  paid 
them  spiritual  obedience ;  his  expression  is,  t  *'  Hie  island 
^*  of  Aoii  was  used  to  have  an  abbot  who  was  a  priest,  for 
"  its  governor,  to  whom  not  only  the  whole  province,  but 
''  also  the  bishops,  by  an  unusual  order,  owed  submission, 
''  after  the  example  of  the  founder  ana  the  first  teacher, 
''  who  was  not  a  bishop,  but  a  priest  and  a  monk.'- 

From  the  testimony  of  this  learned  writer  we  are  to  un- 
derstand, that  St.  Collum  Cill  was  the  first  teacher  that 
attempted  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith  among  the  Picts, 
in  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  for  which  reason,  not  only  the 
priests  and  the  monks  submitted  to  the  authority  of  Collum 
Cill,  and  his  successors  in  the  island  of  Aoii,  but  the  pre- 
lates of  the  kingdom  likewise  were  under  their  iurisdiction, 
and  paid  them  obedience.  And  therefore  the  bishops, 
who  were  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  by  Col- 
lum Cill,  thought  it  their  duty  to  attend  upon  nim  into 
If*eland,  to  the  assembly  of  Dromceat.  We  have  an  ac- 
count in  the  ancient  fnanuscripts,  of  a  repiarkable  circum- 
stance relating  to  this  saint,  who,  it  seems,  had  obliged 
himself  never  more  to  look  upon  Irish  ground,  and  there- 
fore to  prevent  his  sight  he  wore  a  sear-cloth  over  his  eyes 
during  the  voyage,  and  all  the  time  he  continued  in  the 
island.  There  was  a  very  holy  person  called  St.  Molaise, 
who  had  sent  Collum  Call  into  Scotland,  as  a  religious 

Eenance  for  some  oflfence  he  had  committ^,  and  enjoined 
im,  under  solemn  penalties,  never  more  to  behold  Ireland 
with  his  eyes ;  and  Collum  Cill  religiously  observed  his 
commands,  and  never  was  refreshed  with  a  glimpse  of  light 
till  the  assembly  broke  up  and  he  returned  into  Scotland. 
St.  Molaise  wrote  a  poem  opon  this  occasion,  wherein  are 
these  lines : 

The  pious  Collam  Cill  with  his  retinue 
Sail'd  from  the  isle  of  Aoii,  and  arriv'd 
In  Ireland,  but  by  the  discipline  otihe  church 
Knjoin'd,  he  never  with  his  eyes  beheld 
The  country. 

*  Solet  ipsa  habere  protectorem  semper  abb^em  presbyteru^, 
cuius  viri  et  omnis  provincia  et  ipsi  etiam  episcopi  or4iAe  inusitato 
debent  ease  sji^bjiyiti,  juxta  exemplum  primi  d^octoris  f)Uu8  Qjoi  jfoia 
episcopus  sed  presbyter  extitit  et  monachos. 
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The  occasion  of  this  severe  penance  inflicted  by  St.Molaise, 
was  to  correct  the  vindictive  nature  of  St.  UoUum  Cill, 
who  had  embroiled  the  kingdom  in  great  confusion,  and  to 
gratify  his  revenge,  was  the  promoter  of  the  following  bloody 
engagements;  the  battle  of  Cuill  Dreimne,  the  battle  of 
Cuill  Rathain,  and  the  battle'  of  Cuill  Feadha.  The  battle 
of  Cuill  Dreimne  was  fought,  as  St.  Ciaran  testifies,  in  an 
ancient  manuscript  called  Jobhuir  Chiaran,  upon  this  occa- 
sion. During  the  time  of  the  sessions  of  the  royal  parlia- 
ment of  Tara,  that  was  summoned  by  Diarmuid,  tne  b.a 
of  Feargus  Ceirbheil,  king  of  Ireland,  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pened, that  Cuamon,  the  son  of  Hugh,  son  of  Eochaiah 
Fionchama,  killed  a  gentleman,  against  the  established 
laws  and  privileges  of  that  convention.  The  king,  resolved 
to  preserve  the  rights  and  the  dignity  of  that  assembly,  or- 
dered Cuaman  to  be  executed ;  but  be  escaped  the  hands 
of  justice  at  that  time,  and  implored  the  protection  of  thi^ 
two  sons  of  Earca,  Feargus  and  Daniel,  who  gave  him 
refuse  ;  and  for  the  better  security  of  his  life,  they  commit- 
ted him  to  the  care  of  St.  CoUum  Cill,  as  to  a  religious 
sanctuary,  which  no  authority  would  presume  to  violate. 
But  notwithstandingthe  piety  and  the  character  of  his  keeper, 
the  crime  of  the  offender  was  of  that  importance  that  justice 
found  him  out  in  his  retirement  and  deprived  him  of  ms  life. 
This  sacrilegious  violence,  as  it  was  judged  to  be,  so  enraged 
St.  Colum  Cill,  that  his  passion  urged  him  on  to  revenge  ; 
and  incensing  the  northern  Clanna  Neill,  with  the  injury 
he  had  received  and  the  impiety  of  the  fact,  they  took  arms 
in  defence  of  the  i^aint ;  and  in  an  outrageous  manner  de- 
manded satisfaction  of  Diarmuid,  for  violating  the  holy 
asylum,  and  putting  the  offender  to  death;  the  kmg  thought 
to  chastise  their  sedition  with  the  sword,  and  marched 
*  against  them  with  his  forces  ;  a  terrible  engagement  followed, 
and  after  a  bloody  conflict  the  royal  army  supported  by  the 
provincial  troops  of  Conacht  was  defeated,  and  that  mar- 
tial clan  obtained  a  complete  victory,  not  a  little  owing 
(says  the  manuscript)  to  the  fervent  prayers  of  Collum  Cill. 

There  is  another  record,  called  The  black  book  of 
Molaga,  which  gives  a  different  account  of  the  battle  of 
Cuill  Dreimne.  This  chronicle  relates,  that  there  was  a 
copy  of  the  new  testament  transcril^j^  from  the  book  of 
Fiontan,  which  was  claimed  by  no  proprietor,  and  therefore 
Fiontan  insisted  that  the  copy  was  \^isy  as  it  was  written 
from  the  original  which  was  in  his  haAds.  Collum  Cill 
was  of  another  opinion,  and  strenuously  ureed,  that  since  it 
was  unknown  who  wrote  it,  he  might  as  well  lay  claim  to  it 
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as  another,  and  resolved  to  prosecute  the  matter  fo  the  nt- 
most.  This  dispute  was  managed  with  ereat  violence  and 
acrimony  on  both  sides,  and  occasioned  such  disturbance, 
that  Diarmuid  was  obliged  to  interpose  and  decide  the  dis« 
pute.  The  king  heard  the  pretensions  of  both  parties,  and 
weighing  deliberately  the  arguments  that  were  offered,  he 
gave  sentence  in  favour  of  Fiontan,  using  this  familiar  pro- 
verb, that  *  the  cow  and  the  calf  ought  always  to  so  toge- 
ther.;' and  therefore  the  proprietor  of 'the  original  Uad  an 
undoubted  right  in  the  copy,  till  the  transcriber,  who  was 
the  true  owner,  thought  fit  to  lay  in  his  claim.  Thiirrepiilse 
was  resented  by  St.  Collum  Cill,  who  found  means  to  en- 
gage the  king  in  a  war,  which  occasioned  the  memorable 
battle  of  Cuill  Dreimne.  The  battle  of  Cuill  Rathain, 
fought  between  the.Dailnaruidhe  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ul* 
ster,  was  ocotsioned  by  the  resentment  of  St.  Collum  JDill, 
who  had  received  some  affront  from  Comhgall,  and  resolved 
to  revenge  it  with  the  sword*  .  Comhgall  raised  the  forces 
of  that  province  to  oppose  him,  and  both  ^  sides  came  to  an 
engagement.  The  battle  of  Cuill  Feadha  was  likewise  fought 
by  the  procurement  of  St.  Collum  Cill.  In  this  action  he 
encountered  the  forces  of  Colman,  the  son  of  Diarmuid, 
who  had  raised  a  numerous  army  in  defence  of  his  son 
Colman,  who  had  unfortunately  killed  Baodan,  the  son  of 
Ninneadha,  king  of  Ireland,  at  Leim  an  Eich,  which  yoiyig 
prince  was  committed  to  the  charge  and  tuition  of  St.  CJoUuldi- 
Cill. 

It  has  been  observed  before,  that  St  CoU^in  Cill  came  out 
of.  Scotland,  attended  by  many  prelat«if  presbyters,  and 
deacons ;  and  when  he  came  near  JDromceat,  where  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  kingdom,  were  assembled,^  the  wife  of  Hugh, 
king  of  Ireland,  was  incensed  at  his  arrival,  and  commanded 
her  son  Conall  to  use  these  religious  foreigners  with  con- 
ktempt  and  disrespect,  and  not  to  regard  their  office,  nor  give 
-  thj0tn  the  least  countenance  or  protection.  This  uncivil  (fesign 
was  soon  commimicated  to  ot.  Collum  Cill,  who  being  of 
a  quick  resentment,  refused  to  enter  into  the  assembly^'  till 
he  had  obtained  his  revenge  upon  the  queen  and  the  prince 
for  this  treatment ;  and  therefore  he  addressed  himself  to 
heaven,  and  imporUpaately  petitioned  for  an  exemplary  stroke 
of  vengeance  ;  which  was,  tha(  the  qugW  ^^d  her  waiting 
lady,  who  attended  near  her  person,  miJlfS,  be  punished  with 
a  disease,  which,  though  not  incurablCj^et  should  afflict  them 
with  long  and  lingering  pains^  Thk  mfliction  was  sent  by 
heaven,  and  obliged  the  quiiil  and  her  attendant  to  confine 
themselves  in  their  apartments   ai^wH  to  come  abroad. 
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During  the  time  that  their  digtemper  continued^  the  sUpersti* 
tiouB  people  of  the  country  imagined  that  they  wer^  turned 
into  cranes^  for  it  happened  that  two  cranes,  that  were  never 
observed  befoiis,  frequented  an  adjoiniilg  ford,  which  made 
the  poor  m^ticks  fond  of  this  opinion.  A  poet  of  that  age 
serereljr  lashes  this  superstitious  conceit,  and  among  other 
satirical  lines  has  these  following : 

"the  queen  astonish'd  at  her  feathers  stood, 
A^d  with  her  maid  transform'd  frequents  the  flood : 
But  when  she  ^ees  a  coming  storm,  she  sails 
Above  the  clouds,  and  leaves  the  lowly  vales. 

tlie  Hiasoil  of  the  sdint's  resentment  against  the  Servant 
was,  because  she  was  the  messenger  employed  by  the  c^ueeti 
to  the  vbiiilg  prince,  to  prejudice  him  against  the  reception 
of  St  CoUum  Cill,  iind  his; attendants. 

Afler  6t.  Collum  Ciil  hat}  accomplished  his  revbnge  upoh 
th(^  queeh  and  her  Servant,  he  entered  the  assembly,  where 
hA  i^s  receiVl^d  with  singular  respect,  and  Md  the  hohOur 
to  be  placed  next  to  Cdhall  the  son  of  tlugh,  soti  6f  Ain- 
niereach,  kin^  olT  Ireland,  and  the  hobilitv  and  gentry  that 
belonged  to  hinl.  But  when  the  yourig  pnnce  obsi?rved  that 
the  clergy  Inret^  adthitted  into  the  codvention,  and  seated  in 
so  etnirieht^  placb,  he  \^as  moved  with  indignatioh,  ahd  in- 
censed l^nty-seven  of  the  most  furious  and  passibndte  of 
his  friehds,  who  obeyed  the  commands  of  Conall,  and  in  a 
most  barbarous  manner  insulted  the  clergy,  by  pelting  them 
with  tiirfs  aiid  dirt,  till  they  Were  covered  with  filth,  dnd 
some  of  them  very  much  bruised  by  this  violent  and  uncivil 
tlieatment.  St.  CoUum  Cill  waft  amaied  at  ',the  ihdigiiity, 
ahd  undertaklnff  the  cause  and  protection  of  his  follo\Vfers, 
he  expostulated  with  the  assailants,  and  boldly  enquired  at 
whose  instigation  it  was,  that  the  privileges  belonging  lb 
that  assembly  were  so  outrageously  violated,  and  the  rights 
of  the  particular  members  So  insolently  invaded  ?  and  i^hAi 
hfe  understood  that  Conall,  the  king's  son,  was  the  diiiectolr 
and  the  prihcipal  cause  of  this  barbarity,  he  wArmiy  repre- 
sented to  the  prince  the  heinousnesft  of  this  fact ;  and,  ds  the 
ehrohicle  goes  on,  he  caused  twenty-seven  beltt  to  be  rung, 
and  by  these  bells  he  laid  the  most  hedvy  curses  atld  dreadful 
imprecations  upon  him ;  which  had  that  effect,  As  to  deprive 
Coball  of  his  sense  and  nnderstandin*^,  and  in  the  end  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  his  estate,  and  of  trie  succession  itself  to 
the  croWn  of  Ireland.  This  cruel  prince,  froih  the  curse  laid 
tipon  him  by  ringing  the  bells,  was  afterWurds  distibguished 
by  the  name  of  CSonall  CSogach. 


Hugbi  the  king  of  Ireland,  had  another  boDi  whose  name 
was  Daniel,  a  prince  of  a  more  humane  and  courteous  dispoei* 
tion  than  his  brother,  and  who  professed  a  revorend  regard 
to  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  clergy  that  oiBciated  in  the 
administration  of  it.  St.  Oollum  Cill  applied  himself  to  this 
youn?  prince,  who  received  him  suitable  to  his  character 
and  holy  function ;  he  instantly  rose  up,  and  kissed  the 
cheek  of  the  saint;  and  among  other  testimonies  of  respect^ 
he  resigned  his  seat,  and  placed  St.  CoUum  in  his  own 
chair.  The  saint  was  so  affected  with  this  uncommon  cour- 
tesy and  condescension,  that  he  pronounced  a  benediction 
over  the  yoimg  prince,  and  prayed  solemnly  to  heaven  that 
his  life  might  be  crowned  with  prosperity  and  happiness^ 
and  after  the  decease  of  his  father,  he  might  succeed  nim  in 
the  throne  of  Ireland,vand  be  a  blessing  to  his  people* 
The  prayers  of  the  saint  had  their  desired  success ;  for  Co- 
nall,  as  his  right  and  inheritance,  his  brother  being  inca- 
pable to  govern,  was  possessed  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
island,  and  ruled  the  kmcfdom  thirteen  years. 

After  these  civilities  had  passed  between  the  saint  and 
the  young  prince,  St.  Colluni  Cill  addressed  himself  to  the 
king,  who  was  in  a  separate  apartment  from  the  rest  of  the 
assembly,  and  the  youn^  pnnce  Daniel  with  him.  The 
king  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the  saint; 
for  by  the  miracles  which  he  had  performed,  and  by  the  con- 
stant success  of  his  prayers,  he  became  terrible  to  the. Irish 
court,  and  the  king  himself  had  a  great  awe  upon  him  when  he 
came  into  his  presence;  but,  notwithstanaing,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  ceremony  and  outward  respect  which  pro- 
ceeded perhaps  more  from  fear  than  any  sincere  value  for 
his  person  or  his  character.  The  saint  was  willing  to  prove  the 
integrity  of  the  reception,  and  and  to  make  trial  of  tne  king's 
favour,  and  therefore  he  told  him,  that  he  had  three  re- 
quests to  propose,  which,  if  they  were  granted,  he  should 
be  convinced  that  the  civility  and  reverence  shewed  him 
outwardly  by  the  king  was  real  and  undisguised.  Hu^h, 
afraid  to  disoblige  the   saint,   replied,  that  whatever  his 

Petitions  were,  if  it  was  in  his  pov^r,  they  should  certainly 
e  granted.  St.  Collum  made  answer,  that  he  was  able  to 
gratify  his  desires,  which  were,  that  he  would  retract  his 
purpose  of  banishing  the  poets,  and  driving  them  out  of 
the  kingdom;  that  he  would  discharge  Scanlan  More,  king 
of  Ossery,  from  his  confinement,  whom  he  kept  in  his  cus- 
tody as  a  prisoner ;  and  that  he  would  not  transport  his 
army  into  Scotland,  to  raise  the  chief  rents  and  contributions 
of  the  Dailriada,  or  advance  dieur  tribute  beyondwhat  was 
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paid  to  his  predecessors.    The  king  said  in  answer,  tliat  it 
would  be  oi  infinite  prejudice  to  his  government  to  give  any 
protection  to  the  poets,  for  they  were  a  lazy,  covetous,  and 
insatiable  body,  and  an  insupportable  grievance  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  their  numbers  increas^ed  daily,  every  superior  poet 
taking  state  upon  himself  being  followed  by  a  retinue  of 
thirty,  and  those  of  a  lower  order  retainii^  a  proportionable 
number  of  attendants  suitable  to  their  several  degrees,  so 
that  a  third  part  of  the  whole  kingdom  had  entered  them- 
selves into  tne  society  of  the  poets,  to  the  great  decay  of 
trade  and  industry,  and  the  sensible  impoverishment  of  the 
country ;  and  therefore  he  was  obliged,  for  the  ease  of  his 
subjects,  and  his  own  safety,  to  purge  the  island  of  them, 
and    transplant  them  into    new    settlements.      The  saint 
patiently  attended  to  the  king's  reasons,  and  convinced  by 
the  force  of  his  arguments,  he  replied,  that  it  was  necessary 
that  the  college  of  poets  should  be  reformed  but  not  sup- 
pressed ;  that  ne  would  consent  to  the  reduction  of  their 
numbers,  and  the  degrading  of  the  greatest  part  of  them ; 
yet  it  would  be  a  support  and  emolument  to  the  royal  dig- 
nity, if  his  majesty,   after  the  example  of  the  preceding 
kings,  retained  a  poet  of  honesty  and  distinction  in  his 
court,  and  would  allow  that  every  provincial  prince  in  the 
island  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a  learned  poet  in  his 
retinue ;  and  that  every  lord  of  a  cantred  should  likewise 
maintain  a  poet,  if  he  pleased,  to  preserve  the  exploits,  and 
record  the    genealogy  of  his  family.    This  proposal  was 
accepted  by  the  king,  the  expulsion  of  the  poets  was  pre- 
vented, ana  this  regulation  was  the  standard  by  which  the 
society  of  poets  were  directed  in  future  ages.     This  agree- 
ment between  St.  CoUum  Gill  and  the  kmg  of  Ireland  is 
thus  transmitted  to  us,  in  the  lines  of  an  old  poet,  called 
Maolruthuin : 

The  poets  were  secur'd  from  banishment 
By  Collum  Gill,  who,  by  his  sage  adfice, 
Soften'd  the  king^s  resentment,  and  prevailed 
That  every  Irish  monarch  should  retain 
A  learn'd  poet ;  every  provincial  prince, 
And  lord  of  a  Gantred,  were  by  right  ^low'd 
The  same  privilege  and  honour. 

From  this  establishment  by  Hugh,  the  king  of  Ireland, 
and  St.  CoUum  Gill,  arose  the  continued  custom  for  every 
Irish  monarch  to  maintain  a  most  learned  and  accomplish- 
ed poet  in  his  court,  for  his  own  use  and  service :  every 
provincial  prince  and  lord  of  a  cantred  had  the  same  lib^ 
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erty  allowed,  ai$d  were  obliged  to  settle  a  fixed  salary  upon 
their  poets,  that  was  sufficient  to  afford  them  an  honour- 
able maintenance^  and  secure  them  from  the  contempt  of 
the  people.  In  those  ages  the  persons  of  poets  were  esteem- 
ed sacred,'  and  their  patrimonies  and  properties  inviolablel 
In  public  wars  and  commotions  they  were  exempted  from 
plundering  and  contributions,  they  paid  no  taxes  or  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  state,  and  their  houses  were  inves- 
ted with  the  privilege  of  a  sanctuary,  and  not  to  be  forced 
without  sacril^e  and  impiety.  There  were  colleges  erec- 
ted, and  large  revenues  settled  upon  them  in  the  nature 
of  universities,  where  learning  and  arts  were  taught  and 
encouraged.  Rath  Ceannaid  was  an  academy  in  those 
times,  and  so  were  Masruidh  and  Maigh  Sleachta  in  Breif- 
ne:  here  free  schools  were  opened,  and  youth  educated 
and  instructed  in  antiquity,  history,  poetry,  and  other 
branches  of  valuable  and  polite  learning. 

In  the  reign  of  this  Irisn  monarch,  Eochaidh  Eigeas  was 
the  most  excellent  poet,  and  was  president  over  the  whole 
body  throughout  the  island ;  he  was  known  by  another 
name,  and  by  some  called  Dalian  Forgaill :  this  governor 
of  the  society  had  authority  to  examine  into  the  qualifica- 
tions and  abilities  of  novices  and  candidates,  and  upon 
admission,  he  sent  them  into  the  several  provinces  of  the 
island ;  particularly  he  recommended  Hugh  Eigeas  to 
Crioch  Breag,  and  Meath  Urmaol  he  ordained  the  chief 
poet  in  the  two  provinces  of  Munster ;  Seanchan,  son  of 
U airfeartaig,  he  appointed  to  the  province  of  Canacht,  and 
Firb,  the  son  of  muireadhach,  he  fixed  in  the  province 
of  Ulster,  and  settled  a  poet  of  good  learning  and  ingenuity 
in  the  family  of  every  lord  of  a  cautred  through  the  whole 
kingdom.  These  poetical  professors  had  free  lands  and 
revenues  assigned  them  for  their  support,  by  their  several 
patrons  ;  they  were  exempted  from  tax  and  plunder,  inves- 
ted with  valuable  privileges,  and,  over  and  above  their 
salaries,  were  paid  for  every  poem  they  composed,  by  the 
person  or  family  that  employed  them. 

The  second  request,  that  St.  Collum  Cill  preferred  to 
Hugh,  the  king  of  Ireland,  was  the  release  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  king  of  Ossery ;  but  this  petition  was  denied, 
which  so  displeased  the  samt,  that  he  replied  boldly,  that 
Scanlan  should  be  discharged,  and  that  very  night  should 
untie  the  strings  of  his  brogues  at  the  time  when  he  was 
offering  up  his  midnight  devotion. 

The  third  favour,  that  St.  Collum  Cill  desired  of  the 
king  of  Ireland  was,  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  trans* 
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port  an  anny  into  Seotland,  to  raise  the  tribute  and  taxes 
thai  were  usually  paid  by  the  tribe  of  the  Dailriada ;  for 
it  would  be  an  encroaehment  upon  their  ancient  priyil^^, 
and  contrary  to  the  established  laws  of  his  predecessors,  to 
commit  hostilities  upon  that  honourable  clan,  which  was 
always  ready  to  assist  the  Irish  crown  with  their  arms, 
and  expose  their  liyes  with  great  bravery  in  its  defence. 
But  this  remonstrance,  how  reasonable  soever,  had  no 
effect  upon  the  king,  who  resolved  to  invade  Scotland 
with  apowerful  army,  and  compel  that  tribe  to  gratify  his 
demand.  The  saint  made  answer,  that  Providence  had  taken 
that  illustrious  clan  into  its  peculiar  protection,  which  was 
able  and  resolved  to  set  bounds  to  the  tyranny  and  exac- 
tions of  the  Irish  crown,  and  would  deliver  the  l)ailriadas 
from  so  ui^ust  and  unprecedented  oppressions;  and  this 
was  spoken  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  and  was  afterwards 
literally  accomplished.  After  this  discourse  between  the 
king  and  the  saint,  he  with  the  retinue  of  the  clergy  took 
leave  of  the  court,  and  prepared  to  return  to  Scotland. 
An  ancient  manuscript,  called  Leabhar  Glin  da  Loch, 
observes,  that  Aodhan,  the  son  of  Gabhran,  son  of  Doman- 
guirt  was  present  at  the  assembly  of  Dromceat,  and  was 
allowed  a  place  in  the  convention,,  and  that  he  was  among 
the  attendants  of  saint  CoUum  Gill,  when  he  had  the  last 
intercourse  with  the  Irish  monarch,  and  made  his  compli- 
ments at  his  departure.  The  same  valuable  record  asserts, 
that,  the  assembly  of  Dromceat  sat  constantly,  without 
prorogation,  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year  and  one  month, 
where  roost  excellent  laws  were  established  and  admitted, 
for  the  correcting  of  abuses  in  the  state,  and  for  the  future 
government  of  the  people. 

When  St.  Collum  Gill  had  taken  his  final  farewell  of  the 
king  and  the  Irish  court,  he  withdrew  and  came  with  bis 
followers  to  a  place  called  Dubh  Eeagluis,  in  Inis  Eogain, 
where  Scanlan,  the  kiug  of  Ussery,  was  confined  in  close 
custody  ;  and  the  night  after  he  arrived  (as  the  old  chron- 
icle, tinctured,  I  am  afraid,  with  ignorance  or  superstition^ 
particularly  mentions, )  a  most  miraculous  event  happened ; 
lor  a  large  piilar,  as  it  were  of  fire,  appeared  in  the  air,  which 
it  enlightened,  and  directly  hung  over  the  apartment  where 
Scanlan  was  imprisoned,  under  a  strong  guard,  and  loaded 
with  chains.  The  soldiers  were  astonished  at  this  fiery  ap- 
pearance, which  was  exceeding  bright  and  terrible,  and 
under  surprise  fell  flat  uppn  their  faces  to  the  ground.  All 
the  castle  was  illuminated  as  at  mid-day,  and  a  beam  of 
light  darted  into  the  room  where  the  kmg  of  Ossery  lay^ 
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gf^eidtig  under  the  weight  of  his  irbns,  and  ( as  the  tale 
goes  on  )  he  beard  a  distinct  voice,  which  called  to  him 
aloud| '  Stand  up,  Scanlan,  give  me  your  hand*  fear  nothing, 
leave  your  chains  and  fetters  behind  you/  The  king  was 
in  amate  (at  the  vision  and  the  voice ;  but  he  took  courage 
upon  recollection,  and  rose  up,  iand  gave  his  hand  to  an 
angel  in  human  shape,  who  led  him  but  of  the  apartment^ 
his  feet  being  at  liberty,  and  his  chains  falling  otf  of  their 
own  accord.  The  guards  were  surprised  as  the  angel  was 
conducting  the  king,  and  demanded  who  they  were  thai 
dared  to  force  the  prison  against  the  king's  command*  The 
angel  replied,  that  Scanlan,  king  of  Ossery,  was  delivered 
from  his  imprisonment ;  which  answer  confounded  the  sol- 
diers,  for  they  thought  it  impossible  that  any  human  power 
would  make  so  desperate  an  attempt.  And  by  this  means 
the  king  obtained  his  liberty. 

When  they  had  passed  the  guards,  the  king  was  present- 
ed to  St.  Collum  Cill,  with  whom  he  was  to  continue  that 
night ;  and  the  saint  being  disposed  to  sleep,  intended  to 
take  off  his  brogues,  but  was  prevented  by  the  king,  who 
untied  them>  as  St.  Collum  Cill  had  predicted.  The  saint 
in  surprise;  demanded  who  had  loosened  his  strings ;  the 
king  answered  he  had  done  it,  which  gave  the  saint  great 
satisfaction,  because  he  had  frustrated  the  design  of  Hugh, 
the  king  of  Ireland,  upon  that  prince,  and  procured  his 
delivery  from  a  cruel  imprisonment. 

The  king  of  Ossery  was  severely  used  during  his  confine- 
ment; his  apartment  was  ihean  and  unbecoming  his  quality, 
his  diet  hard  and  exceeding  coarse,  his  keiBpers,  allowed 
him  nothing  but  salt  meat,  which  so  violently  inflamed 
his  throat,  and  raised  his  thirst,  that  when  St.  Collum 
Cill  would  have  talked  with  him  about  the  circumstances 
of  his  usage,  and  the  posture  of  his  affairs,  his  mouth  was 
so  dry,  that  he  could  not  speak  plain,  or  give  an  answer, 
but  made  signs,  and  by  a  confbsed  noise  sigiiified  that  he 
wanted  drink,  the  saint  immediately  rfelievttd  his  thirsty 
and  commanded  Baoithiti,  one  of  his  foUdwers,  to  give  thfe 
king  a  laiTge  bowl  top  fhll,  which  the  king  joyfully  accepted, 
ahif  finished  at  three  drailghis.  AfteJ*  his  thirst  was  thus 
assuaged,  and  his  throat  cooled,  he  was  able  to  disCOUt^, 
and  answered  the  saint  particulaHy  to  every  (|tlt$stiOn,  and 
tnade  liim  acquainted  With  his  nearest  (ioncerns.  Froth 
the  ittipediment  that  Was  in  the  speech  of  the  kih^,  occasi- 
oned by  his  thirst,  the  posterity  of  S'Canlan,  whb  succeeded 
him  in  the  command  of  Ossery,  were  observed  to  stammer, 
and  to  pronounce  their  words  with  a  grieat  deal  of  trouble 
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and  difficDity.  The  king  being  thus  restored  to  liberty, 
was  advised  by  St.  CoUum  Cill  to  return  to  his  government, 
and  appear  publicly  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  But 
Seanlan  apprehended  the  resentment  of  Hugh,  king  of 
Ireland,  who  would  be  apt  to  seize  upon  him  again,  and 
commit  him  to  prison,  under  a  stronger  guard,  with  worse 
usage,  llie  saint  told  him  not  to  fear,  and  to  inspire  him 
with  courage,  he  bestowed  upon  him  his  espiscopal  staft*, 
as  a  security  and  protection,  with  a  command  to  leave  it 
for  him  at  bis  convent  at  Armuigh,  in  the  county  of  Ossery. 
The  king,  under  this  sacred  assurance  of  safety,  returned 
to  his  court,  and  reigned  over  his  people  as  long  as  he  lived, 
without  any  disturbance  or  invasion  from  Hugh,  king  of 
Ireland. 

Seanlan,  from  a  principal  of  gratitude,  acknowledged 
the  favours  he  had  received  from  St.  CoUum  Cill,  to  whom 
he  owed  his  life  and  delivery,  and  enacted  a-  law,  which 
should  oblige  his  subjects,  who  were  masters  of  families, 
to  pay  three  pence  a  year  towards  the  supportof  the  convent, 
which  St.  CoUum  Cill  had  erected  at  Armuigh,  in  the 
county  of  Ossery;  and  this  tax  was  to  be  levied  fromBladhma 
to  the  sea-side.  ^  old  poet  of  good  authority,  who  com- 
posed upon  the  Amhra  or  the  Vision  of  St.  CoUum  Cill, 
nas  recorded  this  transaction  in  the  following  lines. 

It  is  establish'd  by  my  royal  law, 

Which  I  require  my  subjects  to  obey, 

That  every  master  of  a  family, 

Who  lives  within  th'  extent  of  my  command, 

Should  three  pence  offer,  as  a  yearlv  tribute. 

To  the  religious  convent  of  Armuigh. 

After  this  revenue  was  settled  upon  the  convent  by  a  legal 
establishment,  St.  CoUum  Cill  pronounced  a  solemn  bene- 
diction upon  the  royal  family  of  Seanlan,  and  upon  the 
whole  country  in  general ;  but  limited  by  this  condition, 
that  the  king  and  the  people  should  pay  obedience  to  the 
governor  of  the  convent,  who  was  to  exercise  a  sort  of  spi- 
ritual jurisdiction  over  aJl  Ossery;  and  likewise,  that  they 
would  be  just  and  re^lar  in  the  payment  of  the  yearly 
revenue  that  was  fixed  by  law  upon  themselves  ana  their 
posterity.  An  account  of  this  transaction  is  transmitted  to 
us  in  the  same  poem,  called  The  Vision  of  St.  CoUum  CUl: 
the  verses  may  be  thus  translated  : 

The  fruitful  land  of  Ossery  I  bless. 
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The  king,  his  iamilj),  and  all  his  subjects. 
Who,  from  a  conscience  of  religion 
Have  bound  themselves  a  yearly  tax  to  pay. 
And  fix'd  the  same  on  their  posterity. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  St  Collum  Cill,  whose  memory 
is  BO  valuable  among  the  ancient  Irish,  was  called  originally 
at  his  baptism  by  the  name  of  Criomthan ;  and,  if  we  believe 
the  book  that  gives,  an  account  of  his  Vision,  (  whose  tes- 
timony may  perhaps  be  questioned  in  some  particulars,) 
his  guardian  angel,  who  always  attended  him,  was  known 
hy  the  name  of  Axall ;  and  his  evil  genius,  who  followed 
him  as  a  plague  to  infect  his  mind,  and  inspire  him  with 
impious  thoughts  and  wicked  designs,  was  called  'DemaL 
ThTs  we  find  recorded  (though  with  what  certainty  it  is 
hard  to  say)  in  the  same  treatise  which  relates  the  most 
memorable  acts  to  this  saint : 

The  pious  Christian  hero,  Collum  Cill, 
When  he  was  baptiz'd  received  the  name 
Of  Criomthan  o  Cuin ;  his  miardian  angel 
Was  the  most  watchful  Axdl ;  but  the  demon, 
Who,  with  infernal  malice  stung,  attended 
Upon  the  saint  to  torture  and  torment  him. 
Was  called  Demal. 

This  change  of  his  name  happened  when  he  was  under 
the  tuition  of  Florence,  or  Finghin  Moigh  Bille,  who  was 
the  tutor  that  instructed  him  in  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
and  had  the  principal  care  and  management  of  his  education. 
This  master  allowed  his  pupil  liberty,  one  day  in  the  week, 
to  divert  himself,  and  go  to  the  neighbouring  town,  to  play 
with  his  companions,  who  were  youths  of  the  same  a^e ; 
and  being  a  child  of  a  very  modest  and  aereeable  disposition, 
his  company  was  desired  by  all  the  children  in  the  country, 
who,  upon  the  day  that  he  was  to  go  abroad,  would  resort  to 
the  door  of  the  monastery  to  receive  him  ;.and  when  they  saw 
him  coming  to  the  gate  they  would,  from  a  transport  of  ioy 
lift  up  their  hands,  and  cry, '  Here  comes  Collum  na  Cifle,* 
which  in  the  Irish  language  signifies  The  pigeon  of  the  church; 
for  he  was  a  child  disUnauished  for  a  meek  behaviour,  and 
the  title  was  applied  to  mm  with  great  propriety*  When 
the  abbot  Florence,  wllo  was  his  guardian,  observed  the 
name  his  companions  had  bestowed  upon  the  youth,  he  began 
to  think  it  was  the  will  of  heaven  that  he  should  be  so  called, 
and  from  that  time  he  gave  him  the  title  of  Collum  Gill,  and 
never  used  the  name  of  Criomthan,  which  was  given  him  at 
his  baptism. 


,* 
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Nor  is  it  surpfbing  to  find  an  alteration  in  die  name  of 
this  saint ;  for  such  changes  happened  frequently  among  the 
saints,  who  were  often  distinguished  by  new  names.  This 
we  ol^rve  in  a  religious  person  called  Muchoda^  who  was 
a  diaciple  pf  Saint  Fatripl^,  and  vf^s  originally  called  Car- 
thaob  I  the  s^pue  we  find  in  Caomhan,  who  at  thp  font  re- 
c^iv^  the  p^me  of  Mac  Neille ;  and  Saint  Patrick  himself 
was  called  Sip^r  at  his  baptispi,  but  whep  he  cai»e  tP  ppnfir- 
mation  he  bad  the  name  given  him  of  Oen^nus  Magnus, 
and  afterwards  when  Cel^stine,  the  Pope  of  Rom^,  sent 
him  into  Ireland  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith,  he  again 
changed  his  name,  and  called  him  Patrick.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion I  might  ipstance  Fionnbhair  of  Cork,  and  many  others 
of  exemplary  piety,  who  were  distinguished  upon  occasions 
by  different  names,  in  the  same  manner  as  Saint  CoUum 
Cill,  who  from  his  youth  was  known  by  that  name,  not- 
withstanding he  received  the  name  of  Criomthan  when  he 
was  baptised. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  in  this  place,  that  the  father  of 
St.  Collum  cm  was  naturally  an  Irishman,  his  mother  was 
likewise  of  the  same  country,  and  not  of  a  Scottish  descent, 
as  iK)me  partial  historians  of  tha|;  kingdom  would  willingly 
impose  upon  the  world  ;  and  to  confirm  this  truth  we  have 
the  authority  of  a  book  called  the  Chronicle  of  the  Saints 
of  Ireland,  which  expressly  asserts,  that  Feidhlin,  the  son 
of  Fearffus  Ceannfada,  the  son  of  Conull  Grulban,  the  son 
of  Nialf,  the  great  hero  of  the  nine  hostages,  was  the  father 
of  St  Collum  Cill ;  and  as  a  farther  evidence  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  subjoin  the  following  verses,  translated  from 
an  old  poet,  whose  testimony  cannot  be  disputed  : 

The  most  religious  Collum  Cill 
Descended  from  the  royal  race  of  Felix; 
Son  of  Feargus,  most  renown'd  in  war, 
Son  of  the  invincible  ConuU  Gulban. 

Tliis  is  the  genealogy  of  St.  Collum  Cill  by  his  father's 
line ;  and  that  he  was  likewise  of  Irish  extrai:;tion  by  the 
family  of  his  mother,  appears  from  the  testimony  of  the 
treatise  before  mentioned,  called  the  Vision  of  Collum  Cill, 
'which  records,  that  Eithne,  the  daughter  of  Dioma,  son  of 
2!ia^i,  who  came  from  the  posterity  of  Gairbre  Niafer,  king 
of  Leinster,  was  the  mother  of  this  saint.  The  following 
rerses  are  translated  from  the  same  writer : 

Eithne,  a  noble  uid  virtuous  princess, 
Sprung  from  the  illustrious  line  of  Cairbrei 


Was  davffhiMr  of  Dioma,  0O&  of  If  aoi. 
And  motooF  to  8t*  GoUum  CSU. 

This  Irish  saint  mortified  his  body  by  a  continued  course 
of  abstinence  and  austerity,  which  by  tl^is  seyeve  usage 
became  so  maeerated,  that  his  bpnes  had  almost  pierced 
through  his  skin ;  and  when  the  wind  b}ew  hard  tprough 
the  wall  of  his  cell,  which  was  unplaistered,  ttad  forced 
aside  his  upper  garment,  his  ribs  becat^ie  vi3lh}9  through 
his  habit ;  for  by  nis  fasting  and  other  acts  of  devotion  he 
was  no  qiore  than  the  ima^e  of  a  man,  ai^d  wa3  worn  to  a 
very  ghastly  spectacle.  An  ancient  poet  has  transn>itted 
this  description  of  St,  CoUum  Cill  in  the  following  verses ; 

This  pious  saint,  as  a  religious  penance, 
lay  on  the  cold  ground,  and  tnrough  bis  garments 
His  bones  look'd  sharp  and  meagre ;  his  poor  cell 
Was  open  to  th'  inclemency  of  the  winds, 
Which  blew  through  the  unplaister'd  walls. 

The  age  of  this  saint,  as  the  most  authentic  chronicles 
relate,  was  seventy-seven  years.  This  computation  is  justi- 
fied by  the  account  of  Dalian  Foreuill,  who  wrote  the 
Vision  of  St.  Collum  Cill  soon  after  his  decease,  He  was 
a  poet,  and  upon  this  ocea^ion  has  these  verses  : 

St.  Collum  Cill,  after  a  pious  lift 
Of  seventy-seven  years,  brcathM  out  iits  soul. 
And  was  translated  to  the  heavenly  choir 
Of  angels  and  arobaogels,  as  a  reward 
Due  to  his  virtuss. 

The  first  forty-three  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the  ](.ing- 
dom  of  Ireland,  which  was  his  native  country ;  then  he  re- 
moved into  Scotland,  where  he  continued  thirty-four  years. 
The  author  of  the  vision  of  this  saint  has  recorded  these 
particulars  of  his  life  in  the  lines  subjoine   : 

Forty-three  years  this  christian  hero  liv'd 
Among  his  Irish  countrymen,  then  inspired 
'^  With  zeal  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith 
He  visited  the  Scots,  to  whom  he  preaeh'd 
The  gospel  four-and-thirty  years. 

The  three  principal  places  where  St  Odium  Cill  usuaUy 
resided,  are  known  by  the  names  of  Aoii^  in  Scotlajul ;  Der- 
ry,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  Dunn  da  Leatbghlass, 
where  his  body  was  solemnly  interred.    For  these  places  of 
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abode  the  saint  ever  retained  a  great  affection^  and.  men- 
tions them  with  a  particular  fondness  in  these  verses,  which 
he  composed  himself : 

My  soul  delights  to  meditate  and  pray 

At  Aoii,  the  happy  paradise  of  Scotland ; 

Derry,  the  glory  of  my  native  isle, 

I  celebrate  thy  praise,  by  nature  bless'd  ; 

To  Dunn  de  Leathghlass  I  bequeath  my  bones. 

In  life  a  sweet  retreat.  ^ 

St.  Collum  was  naturally  of  a  hale  and  robust  constitution  ; 
for  the  author  of  his  life  relates,  that  when  he  used  to  cele- 
brate mass,  or  to  sing  psalms,  his  voice  might  be  distinctly 
heard  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  place  where  he  was  per- 
forming his  devotion ;  and,  as  we  find  expressly  related  in 
his  vision,  no  evil  spirit  could  bear  the  divine  and  harmo- 
nious sound  of  his  voice ;  but  fled  away  far  out  of  the  reach 
of  it.  To  confirm  this,  it  is  proper  to  introduce  the  evi- 
dence of  an  ancient  poet,  who,  treating  of  the  vision  of 
St.  Collum,  particularly  mentions  it ;  the  lines  may  be  thus 
translated : 

St  Collum  by  his  sweet  melodious  voice 
Expell'd  the  evil  spirits,  who  from  the  sound 
Precipitatly  fled  ;  for,  by  heaven  inspired, 
He  charm'd  the  good,  but  was  a  scourge  and  terror 
To  the  profane. 

There  is  an  account  of  a  wonderful  event,  to  be  met  with 
in  an  old  manuscript,  which  perhaps  may  be  refused  belief, 
but  cannot  wholly  be  omitted  in  tnis  place.  The  chronicle 
relates,  that  when  St.  Collum  Cill  was  in  Ireland,  there 
lived  a  pagan  priest  in  the  county  of  Tyrconnel,  who  erected 
a  temple  of  great  beauty  and  magnificence  in  those  times, 
and  among  other  curiosities  of  art  and  workmanship,  he 
made  an  altar  of  fine  glass,  which  he  superstitiously  adorned 
with  the  representation  of  the  sun  and  moon.  It  happened 
that  this  priest  was  seized  with  a  sudden  distemper,  which 
took  away  his  senses,  and  he  was  without  motion,  as%  he 
had  been  in  a  swoon.  The  devil,  who  it  seems  had  a  par- 
ticular resentment  against  the  man,  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  and  seizing  him  with  his  tallons,  was  hurrying 
him  away  the  through  the  air ;"  St.  Collum  looking  up, 
perceived  the  fiend  upon  the  wing  bearing  his  prey,  and 
when  be  was  flying  directly  over  him,  the  saint  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  in  the  air  above  his  bead,  which  so  asto- 
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Dished  the  devil,  that  he  let  go  his  hold  and  dropped  the 

Sliest,  who  providentially  fell  at  St.  CoUum's  feet.  This 
eliverance  was  so  gratefully  received  hy  the  priest,  that 
after  a  short  discourse  he  became  a  convert  to  Uhristianity, 
and  when  he  had  detjicated  his  temple  to  the  Christian  ser- 
vice, he  bestowed  it  upon  St.  CoUum,  and  entered  himself 
into  a  religious  order,  where  he  led  a  monastic  life,  and  be- 
came an  eminent  confessor  for  the  faith  of  Christ.  '^  In  the 
reian  of  Hugh,  son  of  Ainmereach,  king  of  Ireland,  the 
ce^rated  St.  CoUum  was  removed  to  a  better  state. 

It  is  to  be  cautioned  in  this  place,  that  the  saint  we  are 
speaking  of  was  CoUum  Cill,  the  son  of  Feidhlin,  son  of 
r eargus ;  for  many  excellent  and  pious  persons  in  Ireland 
were  afterwards  known  by  the  same  name.  That  valuable 
record,  called  Leabhar  Ruadh  Mac  Eogain,  and  the  Chron- 
icle of  the  Irish  saints,  expressly  assert,  that  many  religious 
men,  and  exemplary  women,  and  abbesses  of  that  kingdom^ 
had  the  same  name ;  they  take  notice  that  there  were  twen- 
two  saints  in  Ireland  called  St.  Collum,  the  first  of  which 
name  was  the  saint  whose  piety  and  virtuous  acts  have  been 
described,  and  in  hononr  of  whose  memory  every  one  wsts 
desirous  of  that  title,  as  a  sort  of  check  and  restraint  upon 
immorality  and  vice,  and  a  single  example  of  temperance^ 
charity,  and  every  other  Christian  virtue. 

We  are  told  that  there  were  fourteen  religious  persons  in 
Ireland,  known  by  the  name  of  Breannuin ;  the  two  prin- 
cipal, were  Breannuin  Biorra  and  Breannuin  Ardfeart :  and 
we  find  that  there  were  twenty-five  saints  in  that  kingdom 
calle4  Ciaran,  particularly  those  holy  men  Ciaran  Cluana 
Mac  Naois,  Ciaran  Saigre,  Ciaran  Tiabruide  Naoi,  and 
Ciaran  Cille  Fionnuidhe.  Thirty  were  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Aodhan,  and  seven  called  Bairrfionn,  of  whom 
Bairrfionn,  who  lived  in  Cork,  was  of  superior  note ;  this 
person  bad  another  name,  and  was  called  Fionnbhair  of  Cork, 
and  was  the  son  of  Amergin,  son  of  Dubh  Daibhin,  son  of 
Nineadha,  son  of  Eochaidh,  son  of  Cairbre  Ard,  son  of 
Bryen,  son  of  Eochaidh  Moidhmeodhin,  king  of  Ireland. 
In  tl||^  convent  of  Cork,  the  governor  of  which  religious 
house  was  this  Fionnbhair,  there  were  seventeen  prelates 
constantly  residing,  and  seven  hundred  of  the  clergy.  There 
were  fifteen  holy  women  in  Ireland,  who  were  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Bridget;- the  most  eminent  of  them  was 
Bridget,  the  daughter  of  Dubhthaig,  who  lived  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinster,  and  the  character  of  this  pious  woman  is 
highly  valued  and  esteemed  among  the  religious  throughout 
Europe.    It  is  certain  that  she  descended  lineally  firom  the 
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posterity  of  Eochaidh  Fionn  Fuathnaiit,  who  was  a  finaoqa 
prince,  and  brother  to  the  renowned  Conn,  the  hero  of  the 
Aundred  battles ;  as  we  find  it  particularly  mentioned  in  the 
chronicle  of  the  Irish  saints,  where  there  is  a  poem  that  be- 
gins with  these  words,  Naomh  Sheanchns,  Naomh  Inis  Fail, 
i|nd  has  the  genealogy  of  this  lady  expressed  at  large  in  this 
manner;  Bridget,  the  daughter  of  Dubnthaig,  son  of  Dreimne, 
son  of  Breas«7,  son  of  Dein,  son  of  Conla,  son  of  Art,  aon 
of  Cairbre  Niadh»  son  of  Cormac,  son  of  Aongus,  son  of 
Eochaidh  I^onn  Fuathnairt,  son  of  Feidhlimidh  ileachUnari 
son  ofTuthal  Teachtmar, -kins  of  Ireland.  The  religious 
women  that  were  known  by  the  name  of  Bridset  in  that 
Idngdom  were  fourteen,  and  were  those  that  follow :  Brid- 

St,  the  daughter  of  Dioma;  Bridget,  the  daughter  of 
ianaig ;  Bridget,  the  daughter  of  Momhain  ;  Bri&et,  the 
daughter  of  l^na ;  Bridget,  the  daughter  of  CoUa ;  Bridget, 
the^aughterofEathtairArd  ;  Bridget  of  Inis  Bride ;  Bridget, 
the  daughter  ofDiamair;  Bridget,  the  daughter  ofSeann- 
botha;  Bridget,  the  daughter  of  Fiadnait;  Bridget,  the 
daughter  of  Hugh ;  Bridget,  the  daughter  of  Luinge ;  Brid- 

fet,  the  daughter  of  Fiocnmaine ;  Bridget,  the  daughter  of 
lainge. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Hugh,  the  son  of  Ainmereachi  king 
of  Ireland,  whose  history  is  now  under  consideration,  that 
Gbodhil  gave  over  Manuinn  Eogan  Mac  Qabhran,  being 
very  amd  at  that  time.  Under  the  government  of  this  mo- 
narch ot.  Caincatch  Achadhbo,  descended  from  the  poste- 
rity of  Feargus  son  of  Riogh,  departed  the  present  life* 
About  this  time  it  was,  that  Colman  Rimidh  engaged  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  Sleamhna,  where  the  royal  army  of 
Hugh,  king  of  Ireland,  with  his  son  Conall  at  the  head  of 
it,  was  defeated ;  soon  afterwards  the  battle  of  Cuill  Caoll 
was  fought  by  Fiachadh,  the  son  of  Baodan,  in  which  ac- 
tion Piachadh,  the  son  of  Diomain,  was  routed,  |and  the 
greatest  part  of  his  army  put  to  the  sword.  After  this  de- 
feat, Conall  the  son  of  Subhne,  obtained,  by  his  singular 
bravery,  three  compleat  victories  in  one  day,  when  he  con- 

auered  three  generals  of  the  name  of  Hugh,  vis.  Hugh 
laine,  Hugh  Buidhe,  king  of  Omaine,  and  Hugh  lloinn, 
king  of  O  Faile.  These  battles  were  fought  at  Bniighin  da 
Choga,  as  the  following  lines  expressly  testify : 

The  martial  Conall  with  his  valiant  troops 
Three  battles  fought^  and  fortunately  conquer'd 
The  three  renowned  Hughs,  Hugh  Slaine, 
Hugh  Roinn,  and  Hogh  Buidhe,  who  bravely  fell 
WiUi  all  their  forces. 
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Fiachadhi  the  son  of  Baodaoi  and  Fiachadhi  the  son  of 
Diomaiii)  nyho  are  mentioned  before,  were  engaged  in  per- 
petual quarrels  and  disputes,  which  were  fomented  with 
great  violence  on  both  sides ;  and  they  could  not  be  persua- 
ded to  an  intenriew  and  reconcilementi  for  St  CoUum  Gill 
interposed,  and  by  the  mediation  of  his  prayers,  prevailed 
that  Fiachadh,  son  of  Diomain,  had  always  the  ad\antaffe 
of  his  enemy,  over  whom  he  obtained  sieveral  victories.  The 
unfortunate  Fiachadh,  son  of  Baodan,  having  suffered  many 
grievous  defeats,  applied  himself  to  St.  CoUum  Cill,  and 
desired  him  to  favour  his  interest ;  for  li^  was  sensible  he 
was  not  so  much  overcome  by  the  arms  of  his  enemies,  as 
vanquished  by  the  irresistible  powers  of  his  prayers.  Hie 
saint  expostulated  the  matter  with  him,  aud  among  other 

{)articulars,  demanded  whether  it  was  his  choice  to  lose  his 
ife  in  battle,  and  be  happy  afterwards  in  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  or  to  come  off  victorious  over  his  enemies  and  be 
eternally  miserable  in  another  state.  The  ambitious  and 
deluded  prince  replied,  that  he  would  trust  his  soul  into 
the  hands  of  Providence ;  but  of  all  things  he  desired  in 
this-  world,  he  would  chuse  to  subdue  his  enemies  in  battle; 
for  such  exploits  would  make  his  name  immortal  and  men- 
tioned with  honour  to  all  posterity.  This,  answer  was 
very  unwelcome  to  the  saint,  who  lamented  the  folly  of  the 
young  prince ;  but  proposing  the  same  question  to  Fiachadh, 
son  of  Diomain,  he  made  a  more  christian  choice,  and  pre- 
ferred the  happiness  of  a  future  life  to  all  the  titles  of  fame, 
and  the  slory  of  conquest,  which  attended  the  victorious  in 
this  world ;  and  the  wisdom  of  this  prince  was  so  acceptable 
to  the  saint,  that  he  received  him  under  his  immediate  charge, 
intreated  Heaven  for  success  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  by 
his  prayers  obtained  victory  for  him  in  every  engagement* 
Everv  principal  family  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  Uirou^- 
out  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  expressea  a  singular  veneration 
and  reverence  for  some  particular  saint,  wnose  name  ikej 
invoked,  and  whose  protection  they  implored  upon  all 
occasions ;  and  this  will  appear  evidently  from  the  instances 
that  follow.  The  families  of  the  Tuathallachs  and  Byms 
applied  themselves  to  St.  Caoimhgin,  of  Glindalooh ;  the 
Cinsalachs  committed  themselves  to  the  care  of  Maoidog 
Feama ;  the  Cavenaghs  to  Moling  the  Moors,  in  the  Irian 
language  6  Mordha,  addressed  to  Fiontan  of  Cluain  Aidnaeh; 
Ossery  called  upon  Caineach  Achasdho;  the  O  Bryens 
Apharlach  directed  their  prayers  to  Seadhna )  Muskry  Mae 
Diarmuid  placed  themselves  under  the  care  of  Ooonuit; 
Imocuille  nxed  upon  St.  Colman,  with  many  other  nobla 
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families  that  might  be  mentioned  in  thisplace.  There  was  not 
a  county  or  territory  in  all  the  kingdom  but  what  had  a  par- 
ticular saint,  whose  name  they]inyoked  in  all  emergencies,  and 
who  was  made  choice  of  as  the  guardian  of  themselves,  their 
families,  and  fortunes.  But  the  saints  we  have  already  men- 
tioned were  not  the  most  distinguished ;  for  the  most  popular 
names  throughout  the  island  were  such  as  Finjijhin  or  Flo- 
rence, of  Moigh  Bille  Ciaran  Cluana,  Comhgoill  Beanchoir, 
Bridget  of  Kildare,  Eilbe  of  Imligh,  and  St.  Patrick. 
These  saints  are  particularly  recorded,  with  the  provinces 
and  families  they  had  the  charge  of,  by  Aongus  Ceilede, 
who  composed  the  book  called  Psalter  na  RanU)  from  whence 
the  following  lines  are  extracted,  that  were  written  by  the 
same  author : 

The  illastrious  tribe  of  the  O  Neills  addressed 
Themselves,  in  their  religious  offices, 
To  the  devout  St.  Collum  ;  the  men  of  Ulster 
Invok'd  the  help  of  Finghin  Mai^h  Bille. 
The  noble  family  of  the  Dalnaruidhc 
Implor'd  the  kind  protection  of  Comhgoill. 
Bridget,  a  lady  lineally  deriv'd 
From  a  renowned  ince  of  kings,  took  charge 
Of  Leinster ;  and  the  most  devout  St.  Ailbe 
Presided  over  Munster.     These  were  saints 
Of  an  inferior  order,  when  compar'd 
With  the  divine  St.  Patrick,  who  possessed 
The  first  place  in  the  Irish  kalcndar, 
And  was  the  guardian  angel  of  the  isle. 

In  the  reign  of  Hugh,  son  of  Ainmereach,  king  of  Ire- 
land, Brandiibh,  the  son  of  Eochaidh,  son  of  Muireadhach, 
son  of  Aongus,  son  of  Feidhlim*,  son  of  Eana  Cinsalach, 
was  king  of  Leinster,  and  governed  that  province  for  one 
year.  This  provincial  prince  engaged  in  a  war  with  Hugh, 
the  Irish  monarch,  and  after  several  sharp  disputes  he  de- 
feated tho  royal  army  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Beallach 
Dunbolg,  where  Hugh,  the  son  of  Ainmereach,  was  unfor- 
tunately slain.  After  this  victory,  the  ancient  records  assert, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Leinster  rebelled  against  Brandubh, 
who  raised  a  considerable  force  to  suppress  the  traitors ;  but 
they  were  supported  with  superior  numbers,  and  engaged 
the  king  in  the  battle  of  Camcluain,  by  Saran  Saoibhdearg 
of  Seannboith,  in  which  action  the  kmg,  after  a  terrible 
slaughter  of  his  troops,  tost  his  life.  This  memorable  event 
is  related  by  an  old  poet  of  good  authority,  in  the  following 
lines: 
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The  most  heoric  Saran  Saoibhdearg 
Of  ancient  Seannboith,  with  his  sword 
Enga^d  the  valient  Brandubh,  king  of  Leinster, 
And  slew  him  hand  to  hand. 

Hugh  Slaine  seized  upon  the  government.  He  was 
^™  ■  the  son  of  Diarmuid,  son  of  Feargus  Ceirbheol,  son 
of  C!onall  Creamthuine,  son  of  Niall,  the  hero  of 
the  nine  hostages,  descended  from  the  royal  line  of  Here- 
mon  ;  and  he  admitted  as  a  partner  in  the  sovereignty,  Col- 
man  Rimidh,  the  son  of  Mortough,  son  of  Earca,  derived 
from  the  same  illustrious  family.  These  princes  were  the 
succeeding  monarchs,  and  ruled  jointly  with  great  friend- 
ship for  the  space  of  six  years.  The  mother  of  Hugh  Slaine 
was  Mungan,  the  daughter  of  Congearuinn,  son  oi  Duach, 
of  the  province  of  Conacht ;  and  he  contracted  marriage 
with  Eitline,  the  daughter  of  Breannuin  Dall,  of  the  same 
part  of  the  country :  by  this  lady  he  had  six  sons,  and  their 
names  were  Diarmuid,  Donagh,  Maolbreasail,  Maolodhar, 
Congall  and  Oilioll.  This  ting  was  particularly  distin- 
guished by  th^  name  of  Aodlia  Slaine  ;  and  he  was  known 
by  that  title,  because  his  mother  was  delivered  of  him  upon 
the  river  Slaine.  In  the  reign  of  these  Irish  princes, 
Greffory,  the  Roman  pontiff*,  deputed  St.  Augustme  the 
monk,  with  a  commission  to  propagate  Christianity  in  Bri- 
tain ;  into  which  country  he  came,  attended  with  a  great 
number  of  clergy,  whose  business  was  to  obey  his  orde^rs, 
and  assist  him  in  that  religious  undertaking.  This  trans- 
action is  contradicted  by  some  writers,  wno  assert,  that 
five  missioners  of  the  name  of  Auguslin  arrived  in  Britain 
at  the  same  time,  which  account  may  be  justly  suspected  to 
be  a  mistake.  Colman  Ritnidh  fell  by  the  sword  of  Lochan 
Diolmhain,  and  Hugh  Slaine  was  killed  by  Conull  Guthbin: 
such  was  the  unfortunate  end  of  these  princes,  who  sat 
jointly  in  the  throne  of  Ireland. 

Aodh  Uairiodlmach  succeeded.  He  was  the  son  of 
'  ,  •  Daniel,  son  of  Mortough,  son  of  Muireadhach,  son 
*  of  Eogan,son  of  Niall,  the  famous  heroof  the  nine  hos- 
tages, descended  from  the  posterity  of  Heremon  ;  and  was 
blessed  with  a  long  reign,  for  he  enjoyed  the  sovereignty 
twenty-seven  years.  The  mother  of  this  prince  was  Bridget, 
the  daughter  of  Orca,  son  of  Eiric,  son  of  Eachach ;  and  the 
occasion  of  his  being  called  Aodh  Uairiodhnach  was,  be- 
cause he  was  troubled  with  acute  pains,  and  frequently 
felt  stitches  in  his  side ;  for  the  word  Jodnach  in  the  Irish 
language,  signifies  in  the  English  a  cold  stitch,  and  Uair 
is  the  Irish  word  for  an  hour,  (because  his  distemper  was  re« 
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solar  in  its  attack,  and  seii ed  him  constantly  at  certain 
hours,  )  so  that  by  joining  these  words  together  they  sound 
Uairiodhnach.  Inis  tormenting  disease  was  a  great  afflic- 
tion to  the  king,  and  was  very  sharp  and  violent  while  it 
lasted,  insomuch  that  the  king  would  cry  out  as  if  upon 
the  rack,  and  offer  his  kingdom  to  be  eased  of  it  for  one 
hour.  But  notwithstanding  he  was  subject  to  these  pains 
in  his  body,  he  was  a  prince  of  a  martial  disposition,  and 
could  well  endure  the  fatigues  of  war.  His  reign  met  with 
frequent  disturbances  from  Aongus.  the  son  of  Uolman,  who 
was  at  length  totally  defeated  in  the  memorable  battle  of 
Odhbha,  in  which  bloody  conflict  Conall  Laoghbreag,  the 
son  of  Aodha  Slaine,  the  preceding  monarch,  lost  his  life  ; 
soon  after  this  action  Aodh  Uairiodhnach,  king  of  Ireland, 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Da  Fearta. 

Maolchobha  succeeded  in  the  Irish  throne.     He 

fil8  *  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Aodh  or  Hugh,  the  son  of  Ainmereach, 
son  of  Seadhna  son  of  Feargus  Ceahnfada,  son  of 
ConuU  Oulban,  son  of  Niall,  the  celebrated  hero  of  the 
nine  hostages,  derived  from  the  royal  stock  of  Heremon,  and 
administered  the  government  four  years,  The  consort  of  tliis 
monarch  was  Craoiseach,  the  daughter  of  Hugh  Fionn,  king 
of  Ossery ;  and  he  fell  by  the  victorious  sword  of  Suibhne 
Meain,  in  the  dreadful  battle  of  Bealgadin. 
A.  B.  Suibhne  Meain  seized  upon  the  crown.  He  was  the 
^2.  son  of  Fiachra,  son  of  Fearadbaich,  son  of  Mortough, 
son  of  Muireadhach,  son  of  Eogan,  son  of  Niall,  the  renowned 
hero  of  the  nine  hostages,  a  lineal  descendant  from  the 
royal  race  of  Heremon,  and  enjoyed  the  soyereignty  thirteen 
years.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  Irish  monarch  that  St. 
GEU>mhgin  of  Olindaloch  was  translated  to  a  better  state, 
after  he  had  been  blessed  with  a  long  life  of  120  years.  This 
religious  person  was  the  son  of  Caomhioga,  son  of  Caom- 
fheada,  son  of  Gurile,  son  of  Feargus  Laoibhdearg,  son 
of  Meisin  Cuirb,  who  came  from  the  posterity  of  Labhra 
Loingseach.  Under  his  government  likewise  died  Hugh, 
who  was  otherwise  called  Aodha  Beanain,  king  of  Munster; 
and  about  the  same  time  was  removed  by  death  out  of  the 
present  world,  the  most  pious  St.  Adamain,  son  of  Ronain, 
son  of  Tinne,  son  of  Aodha,  Hon  of  Coluim,  son  of  Seadhna, 
son  of  Feargus,  son  of  Conull  Gulban,  son  of  Niall,  the 
hero  of  the  nine  hostages.  The  wife  of  Suibhne  Meain, 
king  of  Ireland,  was  Rona,  the  daughter  of  king  Ua  Durtri* 
This  prince  met  with  an  untimely  fete,  as  did  most  of  his 
predecessors,  and  was  slain  by  Conall  Claon,  [son  of  Sganlann 
SgiaUi  Leathan. 
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Daniel  possessed  the  soTereignty  of  Ireland.  He 
oA-'  was  the  bod  of  Hugli,  son  of  Ammereach,  son  of 
Seadhna,  son  of  Feargiis  Ceannfada,  son  of  ConuU 
Oulban,  son  of  Niall,  the  hero  of  the  nine  hostages,  descended 
ftom  the  royal  posterity  of  Heremon,  and  sat  upon  the 
throne  thirteen  years.  It  was  this  prince  that  fought  the  ter^ 
rible  battle  ol  Bun  Citheme,  where  he  engaged  ConiUl 
Claon,  whom,  after  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  his  best  troops, 
he  routed  and  drove  out  of  the  field.  In  the  reign  of  this 
Irish  monarch,  St.  Fiontan,  who  waS;  likewise  known  by  the 
name  of  Muna,  exchanged  this  life  for  a  better ;  and  about 
the  same  time  Carthach  Mochuda  was  banished  from  Rathan 
to  Lismore.  Under  the  government  of  this  prince  happeoed 
the  death  of  Mochua  and  Molaise,  the  pious  bishops  of 
Leithhn.  Carthach  Mochuda  before-mentioned,  was  a  de- 
scendant from  the  noble  family  of  Ciar,  son  of  Feargus  Mac 
Uoigh,  and  undertaking  a  pilgrimage  from  Kerry  to  Rathan, 
when  he  arrived  there  he  erected  an  abbey  in  that  place,  and 
settled  some  monks  in  it,  to  the  number,  as  an  oldrecord 
asserts  of  710.  These  religious  persons  were  distinguished 
by  their  piety  and  holy  lives,  and  their  character  was  so 
valuable  among  the  people,  that  it  was  given  out,  that  an 
angel  usually  conversed  with  every  third  person  in  a  familiar 
manner. 

The  great  reputation  of  these  monks  of  Rathan  raised  a 
jealousy  among  the  religious,  who  lived  in  the  convent  of 
Jobh  Neill,  and  lost  ground  considerably  in  the  affections  of 
the  people.  To  recover  their  character  they  sent  messengers 
to  Mochuda,  to  desire  him  to  leave  Rathan,  and  repair  to  his 
own  country,  which  was  the  province  of  Munster.  The  saint 
refused  the  invitation,  and  replied  resolutely,  that  he  would 
never  forsake  his  pious  monks  of  Rathan  till  he  was  com- 
pelled by  violence,  either  by  a  king  or  a  bishop  invested  with 
proper  authority.  This  answer  enraged  the  monks  of  Clanna 
Neill,  who  resolved  to  force  the  saint  from  Rathan,  incensed 
blitthmac  and  Diarmuid,  who  came  attended  by  a  body  of 
the  northern  clergy,  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  with  a  design 
to  seize  upon  Mochuda,  and  drag  him  out  of  his  convent. 
When  the  saint  was  informed  of  the  violence  projected 
against  him,  and  that  his  enemies  were  approaching,  he  dis- 
patched a  Pictish  nobleman  of  Scotland,  who  was  a  lay 
monk  in  the  house,  to  treat  with  Blathmac,  and  desire  the 
favour  of  continuing  with  his  monks  at  Rathan  for  the  space 
of  a  year  longer  without  disturbance ;  the  name  of  this  reli- 
gious Pict  was  Constantine.  Blathmac  was  prevailed  upon 
to  allow  a  year's  respite,  and,  without  offering  any  violence, 
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returned  home,  with  his  followers.  When  the  time  was  ex- 
pired Blathmac  came  to  Rathan^  expecting  Mochuda  and 
his  monks  would  quit  the  convent ;  and  when  he  anived  he 
sent  a  clergyman  into  the  house,  to  require  the  saint  to  fulfil 
the  agreement,  and  leave  the  monastery  without  giving  him 
the  trouble  of  an  ejectment;  but  Mochuda,  unwilling  to 
forsake  the  convent,  which  he  had  erected  for  a  religious  use, 
dispatched  the  pious  Constantine  to  Blathmac,  entreating 
him  not  to  proceed  in  his  design,  and  force  him  out  by  vio- 
lence, and  promising  him  withal,  that  if  he  would  allow  him 
to  continue  there  with  his  monks  for  one  year  more,  he 
would  withdraw  without  giving  him  more  trouble.  This 
request  with  great  difficulty  was  obtained,  and  the  saint  re- 
mained undisturbed  till  the  time  expired ;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  year  Blathmac,  with  his  clergy  about  him,  returned  to 
Rathan,  and  when  he  found  Mocnuda  and  his  monks  con- 
tinued in  the  convent,  he  raised  a  company  of  rude  fellows 
in  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  design  to  force  the  house  and 
apprehend  the  saint.  The  leader  in  this  enterprise  was 
Diarmuid  Ruaighnigh,  who  was  followed  by  the  principal 
of  the  tribe  of  Cluain  Aongusa. 

Supported  with  this  assistance  Diarmuid  advanced  toward 
the  aoDe^  gate,  and  not  attempting  to  enter,  he  fixed  him- 
self behmd  the  door  on  the  outside,  which  stood  wide  open. 
Mochuda  was  soon  informed  of  this  attempt,  and  without  any 
sign  of  fear  or  surprise  he  came  to  the  gate  where  Diarmuid 
was,  and  when  he  had  addressed  him  with  great  civility,  he 
courteously  invited  him  into  the  convent,  but  Diarmuid  did 
not  accept  of  the  invitation,  and  could  by  no  means  be  in- 
duced to  go  in.  This  denial  astonished  the  saint,  who 
expected  to  be  used  with  violence,  and  demanded  the  reason 
of  his  refusal,  and  whether  he  did  not  come  with  such  a 
number  of  followers  on  purpose  to  seize  upon  him  and  his 
monks,  and  by  force  to  eject  them  out  of  the  monastery. 
Diarmuid  acknowledged  that  the  design  of  his  arrival,  and 
those  hostile  preparations,  were  to  apprehend  him,  and  in 
case  of  resistance  and  opposition,  to  seize  him  and  turn  him 
and  his  religious  out  by  force;  but,  says  he,  I  find  a  compunc- 
tion in  my  mind,  and  dare  not  prosecute  this  attempt,  which 
I  am  concerned  that  I  any  way  engaged  in,  for  I  have  that 
veneration  for  your  professed,  piety,  and  the  dignity  of  your 
sacred  character,  that  I  should  incur  the  guilt  of  sacrilege 
should  I  impiously  lay  hands  upon  you,  or  presume  to  vio- 
late this  structure,  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  religion  and 
the  pure  worship  of  God.  May  that  God  therefore,  replied 
Mochuda,  shower  his  divine  blessings. upon  you  and  your 
posterity,  you  are  worthy  to  sit  in  the  throne  of  Ireland 
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which  would  be  haopy  under  the  command  of  so  pious  a 
prince,  and  I  pray  God  that  the  crown  may  be  fixed  upon 
your  royal  head,  and  by  an  uninterrupted  succession  descend 
to  your  family  for  many  ages.  Nor,  continued  he,  would  I 
have  you  be  concerned  at  the  scofis  and  indignities  you  will 
be  apt  to  receive,  on  your  return  to  Blathmac  and  his  pro- 
fane companions ;  for  they  will  in  derision  bestow  a  title  upon 
you,  and  call  you  by  the  name  of  Diannuid  Ruaighnigh,  yet 
that  name  shall  be  a  distinction  of  honour  to  yourself  and 
your  posterity. 

With  this  encouragement  from  St.  Mo^huda,  Diarmuid 
returned  to  Blathmac,  who  expecting  the  saint  and  his 
monks,  passionately  enquired  why  'he  had  not  entered  the 
convent,  and  forced  away  the  members  of  the  house  if  they 
refused  to  follow  him  with  consent.  Diarmuid  replied,  that 
he  never  designed  to  offer  violence  to  so  religious  a  person ; 
to  which  answer  Blathmac  returned  scoffingly,  '  that,  I  con- 
fess, was  Ruaighnigh,'  which  was  as  much  as  to  say,  it  was 
charitably  done  ;  for  the  word  Ruaighnigh  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage signifies  charitable  in  the  English.  The  whole  com- 
pany immediately  derided  him  with  the  same  appellation, 
and  by  that  means  the  prediction  of  the  saint  was  accom- 
plished ;  upon  the  account  of  this  circumstance  the  descen- 
dants of  Diarmud  were  called  Sliocht  Diarmuda  Ruaigh- 
nigh for  many  generations. 

Blathmac  still  persisted  in  his  resolution  of  forcing  the 
convent,  and  expelling  the  monks  ;  and  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  rude  profane  people,  he  advanced  towards  the  abbey. 
The, gate  was  found  open,  and  he  seized  Mochuda,  and 
using  him  in  a  very  rude  and  disrespectful  manner,  he  thrust 
him  and  his  monks  out  of  their  apartment,  and  made  fast 
the  gates.  This  barbarous  treatment  was  so  resented  by  the 
saint,  that  he  cursed  him  with  dreadful  imprecations,  and 
implored  heaven  to  revenge  this  cruel  pers  ecution  upon  his 
family. 

Mochuda,  afler  this  expulsion,  was  uncertain  whither  to 
retire  and  conduct  his  followers,  but  at  length  he  resolved 
to  lead  them  towards  the  county  of  Deisies,  m  the  province 
of  Munster ;  and  while  the  saint  was  upon  his  journey,  as 
thfe  chronicle  asserts,  he  performed  many  miracles,  and  worked 
wonders  among  the  people.  When  he  arrived  in  that  country 
with  his  monks,  he  applied  to  the  king  of  the  Deisies,  who 
gave  him  a  courteous  and  honourable  reception,  and  made 
provision  for  the  saint  and  his  followers ;  and  in  a  short  time 
Mochuda  was  so  sincerely  respected  by  the  king,  that  he 
committed  himself  and  the  affairs  of  his  government  to  his 
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care  and  administration,  and  took  him  with  him  to  D11110- 
ginnci  which  place  has  changed  its  name,  and  is  the  same 
with  Usmore  at  this  day.  This  is  the  account  extracted  laith- 
folly  from  the  Irish  cluDnicles,  concerning  the  ezpulsioti  of 
Mochuda  and  his  monks  from  the  abbey  of  Rathan,  of  their 
arrival  in  the  county  of  Deisies,  of  the  entertainment  they 
received  from  the  kmg,  who  made  provision  for  them,  a^ 
settled  them  in  Lismore. 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  this  place,  that  the  remarkable  battle 
of  Muighrath  was  fought  by  Daniel,  the  son  of  Hugh,  aoa 
of  Ainmereach,  in  which  terrible  conflict  Conall  Claon  was 
unfortunately  slain,  after  he  had  governed  the  province  of 
Ulster  ten  years.  In  the  reign  of  Daniel,  the  following  saints^ 
who  were  most  eminent  for  their  piety  in  those  times,  de- 
parted the  present  life,  viz.  St.  Mocnuo,  who  was  descended 
from  the  posterity  of  Cathaoir  More ;  this  religious  petsou 
erected  and  consecrated  Ticrh  Mochuo  in  Lex,  otherwise 
called  in  the  Irish  tongue  Laoeghis :  St.  Mochuda,  Molaiae 
Leitbgline,  Comhdan  mac  da  Chearda,  and  the  devout  Cronan, 
bishop  of  Caoindrom.  This  prince  died  soon  afterwards,  of 
a  natural  death ;  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  moat' 
of  his  predecessors  fell  by  the  sword. 

Conall  Claon  obtained  the  sovereignty,  and  admitted 
g^^  '  his  brother  Ceallach  as  a  partner  in  the  government 

These  princes  were  the  sons  of  Maolchaoha,  son  of 
Hugh,  son  of  Ainmereach,  son  of  Seadhnn,  son  of  Peargus 
Ceannfada ;  son  of  Conull  Gulban,  son  of  Niall,  the  hero  of 
the  nine  hostages,  descended  from  the  royal  line  of  Heremon, 
and  filled  the  throne  with  peace  and  unanimity  thirteen  years. 
In  the  reign  of  these  brothers  Cuana,  the  son  of  Cailchine^ 
derived  from  the  illustrious  posterity  of  Heber  Fionn,  and 
king  of  JFeamey  in  south  Munster,  departed  this  life.  This 
prince  was  called  the  renowned  champion  ofLaithmuine,  and 
was  contemporary  with  the  celebrated  Guaire,  son  of  Col- 
man,  king  of  Conacht,  and  resembled  that  noble  person  in 
his  acts  of  munificence  and  charily;  for  he  was  conti- 
nually extending  his  relief  to  the  poor  and  indigent,  liberal 
to  men  of  learning  in  all  professions,  and  hospitable  to  stran- 
gers, which  were  accomplishments  that  Guaire  was  distin- 
guished by,  who  is  delivered  down  by  the  Irish  writers  as 
the  standard  of  these  princely  and  uncommon  virtues  to  pos- 
terity. Upon  this  occasion  the  following  verses  were  composed 
by  Conall  and  Comhdan,  who  had  an  excellent  genius  for 
poetry,  and  were  the  laureats  of  the  age. 

The  most  illustrious  Guaire,  the  son  of  Colman 

A  liberal  and  hospitable  prince, 
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Was  eqnalFd  in  his  virtnflB  by  Cnanay 

The  brave  and  piom  champon  of  Liathmuine. 

In  the  reiffn  of  Conall  Claon  and  his  brother  Ceallacbi 
Ragalach,  the  son  of  Uadhach,  who  had  governed  Uie  pro- 
vince of  Conacht  for  25  years,  was  killed  by  Maolbride,  the 
son  of  Mothlachan,  and  met  with  an  inglorious  fate,  from  the 
hands  of  a  base  vile  rabble  of  mechanics  and  labourers  that 
were  his  immediate  executioners.    This  Ragallach  had  con- 
ceived a  violent  hatred  and  aversion  for  the  son  of  his  elder 
brother,  whose  right  to  the  crown  he  had  invaded,  and  was 
fearful  least  he  should  be  disturbed  in  his  government  by 
the  pretensions  of  his  nephew,  who  was  the  next  heir  in 
succession,  and  had  a  formidable  interest  in  the  affections  of 
the  people.    He  resolved  therefore  to  remove  him  out  of  the 
way,  and  had  made  several  attempts  upon  his  life,  but  with- 
out success ;  but  when  he  perceived  his  wicked  designs  de- 
feated, and  that  it  was  impossible  to  murder  him  by  open 
violence,  by  reason  of  hi&  popularity,  he  had  recourse  to  a 
stratagem  which  effected  his  purpose,  and  concluded  in  the 
death  of  the  young  prince.     Ragallach  it  seems  was  so  con- 
cerned because  he  could  not  destroy  the  young  prince,  that 
he  contracted  a  languishing  disease,  and  fell  into  a  consump- 
tion ;  and  to  conceal  his  treachery  the  better,  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  his  nephew,  to  desire  a  visit  from  him  before  he  died, 
for  his  disease  he  judged  to  be  incurable,  and  therefore  he 
passionately  expected  to  see  him,  for  he  designed  to  leave  the 
government  to  nira,  and  to  settle  upon  him  the  crown  of 
Conacht.  The  prince  and  his  frieds  soon  discovered  tUe  mean- 
ing of  this  disguised  friendship,  and  resolving  to  go  to  court 
upon  the  invitation,  he  raised  a  considerable  force,  to  attend 
him  as  a  guard,  but  he  charged  them  to  behave  themselves 
without  committing  hostilities,  only  to   have   their  swords 
drawn  under  their  cloaks,  and  be  in  readiness  if  any  vio- 
lence   should   be   offered    by   his  uncle,  whose  treachery 
he  suspected,  and  was  apprehensive  some  attempt  would 
be  made  upon    his  life.      Under    this    strong  guard  the 
prince  and  his  friends  arrived  at  the  court  of  Conacht, 
and  being  introduced  into  the  king's  presence,   who  lay 
languishing  upon  his  bed,    he  courteously  enquired  after 
his  health,  and  the  nature  of  his  distemper.     The  king 
was  surprised  when  he  saw  the  prince  enter  his  cham- 
ber witn  so  numerous  a  retinue,    and   with   a  seeming 
concern  told   him,    that  it  was   the  greatest  trouble  of 
his  whole  life,  to  be  suspected  of  insincerity  by  the  per- 
son he  fully  designed  should  wear  the  crown  after  his 
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decease ;  for  there  could  be  no  occasion  for  such  a 
gaardy  and  so  many  followers,  unless  he  apprehended 
some  danger,  whicn  was  unreasonable  to  suppose  from 
an  expiring  king,  who  so  dearly  valued  him,  and  re- 
solved to  declare  him  his  successor;  and  therefore  he 
desired  to  see  him  again  the  next  morning,  but  without 
attendants,  for  he  hsid  something  of  importance  to  com- 
municate, which  was  not  proper  to  be  divulged  before 
company;  nor  indeed,  continued  he,  am  I  able  to  bear 
the  suspicion  of  my  dear  nephew,  who,  by  the  number  a- 
bout  him,  must  be  jealous  of  my  friendship,  which  con- 
founds me  upon  a  death-bed,  when  I  am  preparing  to 
leave  the  world,  and  fix  him  in  the  succession  to  the 
crown  of  Conacht.  The  nephew,  deceived  by  the  hypoc- 
risy of  his  perfidious  uncle,  went  to  visit  him  tbi3  next  day, 
unattended  and  without  his  guards,  and  he  had  no  soon- 
er entered  the  chamber,  but,  upon  a  sign  given,  a  body  of 
soldiers,  who  were  prepared  for  the  execution,  followed 
him,  and  falling  upon  him  in  a  barbarous  niiinner,  left 
him  dead  upon  the  spot.  Ragallach  being  thus  delivered 
from  his  fears,  by  destroying  the  rightful  heir,  began  to 
recover  from  his  languishing  state  of  health,  his  consump- 
tion daily  abated,  and  his  cure  was  perfected  in  a  short 
time.  He  had  now  no  apprehensions  of  a  competitor  to  <nve 
him  disturbance,  and  therefore  he  abandoned  himself  to 
ease  and  indolence,  neglected  the  weighty  affairs  of  his 
government,  and  consumed  his  time  and  his  revenue  in  riot- 
mg,  feasting,  and  sensuality. 

Tliis  treacherous  prince,  Ragallach,  had  for  his  wife  a 
compassionate  and  wel^  disposed  lady,  whose  name  was 
Marron,  and  she  so  lamented  the  miserable  death  of  the 
young  prince,  that  she  was  afraid  that  the  Gods,  for  she 
was  a  pagan,  would  ^'evenge  this  cruelty  upon  her  hus- 
band or  herself  in  an  exemplary  manner ;  and  therefore 
she  had  recourse  to  an  eminent  augur  retained  in  the  fami- 
ly, and  enquired  of  him  whether  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
was  concerned  to  punish  the  murder,  and  who  would  suffer 
for  that  monstrous  act,  Ragallach,  who  contrived  his  exe- 
cution, or  herself,  who  was  no  way  privy  to  it.  Tlie  sooth- 
sayer replied  by  the  rules  of  his  art,  that  the  death  of  her  ne- 
phew would  be  revenged  upon  the  king  and  herself,  and 
that  by  the  most  unexpected  means,  and  by  the  hands  of 
her  own  child ;  for  the  child  she  had  then  in  lier  womb 
would  be  the  instrument  appointed  by  providence  to  punish 
this  barbarous  murder,  which  would  be  amply  revenged  up- 
on Ragallach  and  herself.    The  queen,  astonished  with  this 
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answer,  informed  the  king,  who  resolved  to  destroy  the  child 
as  soon  as  it  was  bom,  and  by  that  means  defeat  the  predic- 
tion of  the  druid.  The  lady  was  soon  after  delivered  of  a 
daughter,  and  in  obedience  to  the  king's  commands,  the  infant 
was  thrown  naked  into  a  bag,  and  given  to  a  swineherd  to  . 
be  destroyed ;  butjthe  man  looking  upon  the  ch  ild,  was  so  moved 
with  its  cries  and  the  sweet  beauty  of  its  fac^,  that  he  relented 
with  compassion,  and  resolving  to  preserve  its  life,  he  carried 
it  privately  to  the  door  of  a  religious  woman,  who  lived  in 
a  cell  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  hung  the  bag  upon  a  cross 
that  stood  in  full  view  of  the  woman's  house.  In  that  con- 
dition the  helpless  babe  lay  exposed,  and  the  swineherd,  for 
fear  of  a  discovery,  returned  by  unfrequented  ways  to  his  own 
dwelling ;  but  providence  ordered,  that  the  woman  came 
home  within  a  short  time,  and  hearing  the  mournful  cries  of 
a  distressed  infant,  she  soon  perceived  the  bag  hanging  upon 
the  cross,  and  taking  it  down,  she  found  a  most  beautiful 
babe,  which  she  assisted  in  the  best  manner  she  was  able, 
and  became  so  delighted  withiher  fondling,  that  though  her 
circumstances  were  mean,  she  resolved  to  breed  her  up  at 
her  own  charge. 

The  child  was  nursed  and  educated  with  great  care  and 
tenderness,  and  when  she  began  to  grow  up,  she  discovered 
so  beautiful  a  complexion,  and  so  compleat  a  person,  that 
the  fame  of  her  spread  over  all  the  country,  and  came  at  last 
to  the  ears  of  the  king  of  Conacht.  Ragallach,  who  was  a 
very  lascivious  prince,  was  so  charmed  with  the  description 
of  this  rural  maid,  and  the  character  of  her  uncommon 
beauty,  that  he  sent  a  messenger  to  bring  the  girl  to  court ; 
and  if  the  supposed  mother  refused  to  part  with  her,  he  was 
not  to  use  violence  upon  the  first  summons,  but  return  with 
all  possible  speed  with  an  answer.  The  woman,  who  valued 
the  maid  with  the  most  tender  afiections  of  a  parent,  refused 
to  send  her  child,  and  the  messenger  returning  with  notice 
of  her  refusal,  the  king  was  so  abandoned  to  his]  passion, 
that  he  sent  positive  orders  to  force  her  away,  and  bring  her 
to  the  court  of  Conacht,  His  commands  were  faithfully 
executed  by  the  messenger ;  and  when  the  maid  was  admitted 
into  the  presence  of  Ragallach,  he  was  so  charmed  with  the 
modesty  of  her  carriage  and  the  beauty  of  her  person,  that 
he  resolved  to  preserve  her  for  his  own  use,  and  within  a 
short  time  she  was  received  into  his  embraces.  This  contempt 
and  indignity  enraged  the  queen,  who  boldly  represented  to 
the  king  the  injustice  and  scandal  of  the  action,  but  without 
success  ;  for  he  was  resolved  to  gratify  his  pleasures  at  all 
hazards,  and  persisted  in  his  converse  with  this  country 
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beauty,  whom  he  resolved  to  retain  at  the  expenae  of  hig 
character,  and  of  the  indignation  of  a  jealous  queen,  who  re- 
sented  this  affront  in  the  most  outrageous  manner. 

When  the  queen  perceived  that  her  persuasions  and  her 
menaces  were  ineffectual,  she  applied  nerself  to  the  moat 
eminent  clergy  of  the  kingdom,  to  renresent  the  wickedneesof 
tills  practice  to  the  king,  and  prevail  with  him  to  dismisB  his 
concubine  ;  and  accordingly  F eichin  Fabhair,  attended  with 
a  great  number  of  eminent  divines,  and  religious  persons 
of  several  orders,  came  to  Conacht,  to  address  the  king  up- 
on this  occasion,  and  in  the  most  submissive  manner  intreat 
him  to  desist  from  that  impious  course  of  life,  and  banish  his 
mistress  the  court.  They  were  soon  admitted  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Ragallach,  and  used  all  possible  arguments  to 
prevail  with  him,  but  without  success  ;  for  he  was  a  prince 
of  a  libidinous  disposition,  and  refused  absolutely  to  comply 
with  their  request ;  which  so  enraged  the  clergy,  that  they  (en 
the  court,  ana  implored  the  justice  of  heaven  to  overtake  the 
king  by  a  most  signal  stroke  ;  they  loaded  him  with  the  most 
dreadful  imprecations,  and  prayed  to  God  that  he  might  not 
live  till  the  May  following,  tnat  he  might  receive  his  death  by 
the  most  despicable  weapons,  that  the  meanest  persons  end 
the  very  scum  of  mankind  might  be  the  executioners  of  the  di- 
vine vengeance  and  thathemight  die  in  a  pi  ace  unbecoming  the 
majesty  of  a  king,  and  end  nis  days  in  a  most  vile  andigno- 
miniousmanner.  Theseimprecations  of  the  clergy  were  heard, 
and  were  accomplished  in  the  most  minute  circumstance; 
for,  as  the  chronicle  continues  the  relation,  Ragallach  and 
his  nobles  were  diverting  themselves  in  an  island  by  hunting 
a  sta^,  the  beast  had  received  a  wound,  &nd  coming  near 
the  place  where  the  king  was  expecting  him,  he  threw  a 
dart  with  such  force  and  judgment,  that  he  pierced  him 
through  the  body.  The  sta^  in  this  extremity  plunged  into 
the  lake,  and  the  king  with  his  followers  pursued  him 
through  it.  The  beast  reached  the  farther  shore,  and  ran 
into  the  field  where  some  labourers  were  cutting  turf.  The 
stag,  by  the  pain  of  his  wound,  and  the  fatigue  of  swimming, 
^1^8  ready  to  drop,  which  when  the  rustics  perceived  they 
ran  upon  him,  and  killed  him,  and  by  consent  divided  the 
flesh  equally  between  them.  By  this  time  Ragallach  and 
his  retinue  came  up,  and  finding  the  boors  cutting  up  the 
beast,  he  was  in  a  great  passion,  and  commanded  them  to 
resign  the  stag,  and  deliver  it  to  the  huntsman  to  be  carried 
to  court ;  but  the  countrymen  resolved  not  to  part  with  their 
booty,  and  upon  a  short  consultation  they  perceived  the 
king  had  but  few  in  his  company,  and  found  themselvea 
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able  to  defend  their  prey:  accordingly  they  fell  upon  the 
king  with  their  spades  and  other  tools,  ana  without  much 
ditiiculty  they  dismounted  Ita^allach,  and  left  him  and 
most  of  his  followers  dead  upon  the  spot.  Thus  did  heaven 
confirm  the  prayers  of  the  clergy,  and  punished  a  wicked 
and  laaciviouB  prince,  who  committed  murder  to  secure 
himself  upon  the  throne,  and  lo&l  his  life  foi-  the  sake  of  a 
concuhine.  Marron,  the  queen  of  Conacht,  did  not  long 
survive,  for  the  neglect  of  her  husband  threw  her  into  u 
melancholy  dtstemper,  which  occasioned  her  death ;  nor 
did  the  daughter  long  enjoy  the  pleasuriiE  of  a  court,  for 
she  soon  died  unlamented,  and  vengeance  justly  punished 
such  wicked  and  promiscuous  mixtuies. 

In  the  reign  of  Conail  Claon,  kiny  of  Ireland,  was  fought 
the  noted  battle  of  Carn  Conuill,  by  Diammid,  the  son  of 
Aodha  Slaine,  in  which  eneageraent  was  killed  Cuan,  the 
son  of  Amholgadhg,  who  had  governed  the  province  of 
Munster  ten  years.  In  the  same  action  fell  Cuan  Conuill, 
king  of  Figinte,  and  Talmonach,  king  of  0  Liathain.  This 
victory,  we  are  told,  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
incessant  prayers  of  the  religious  belonging  lo  the  convent 
ofCluain  Mac  Naois,  who  fervently  addressed  themselves 
to  heaven  for  the  success  of  Diarmuid,  who,  after  a  bloody 
conflict  and  terrible  slaughter,  won  the  battle.  The  victor, 
when  he  returned,  bestowed  a  valuable  tract  of  land  and 
great  privileges  upon  the  convent,  and  the  estate  he  settled 
at  that  time  is  known  at  this  day  by  the  name  of  I.iathman- 
tain;  and  he  had  that  veneration  for  the  abbey  of  Cluain 
Mac  Naois,  that  he  ordered  by  his  will,  that  there  hia  body 
should  be  interred,  which  was  done  accordingly.  The 
most  pious  St.  Fursa  died  about  this  time ;  she  was  of  the 
royal  line,  descended  from  the  posterity  of  Lughaidh  Laga, 
brotherto  OiHoll  Olum ;  and  St.  Mocheallog,  who  erected  and 
consecrated  Cill  Mocheallog,  was  soon  aflerwards  translated 
to  a  better  state ;  this  religious  person  was  derived  from  the 
family  of  Connaire,  the  son  of  Eidersgoil.  The  brothers, 
who  sat  jointly  in  the  throne  of  Ireland,  concluded  their 
reign  in  this  manner ;  Ceallach  was  lost  in  Brngh  Os  Boyne, 
and  Conail  was  killed  by  Diarmuid,  the  son  of  Aodha  Slaine. 
Blathmac  and  Diarmuid  Ruaidhnaigh,  the  two 
^^1  '  sons  of  Aodha  Slaine,  eon  of  Diarmuid,  seized  upon 
the  sovereignty.  These  princes  descended  from  the 
royal  line  of  Heremon,  and  reigned  over  the  island  seven 
years.  In  the  government  of  these  brothers  the  memorable 
battle  of  Pancty  was  foueht,  in  which  blooHy  engagement 
the  king  of  England,  witTi  thirty  of  his  prinoipal  nobility, 
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was  slain.  About  this  time  that  religious  person  St.  Oltan 
died,  and  Maoidog,  descended  from  the  posterity  of  Colla 
f}  Uais,  monarch  of  Ireland,  who  built  ana  consecrated  the 
•'  church  of  Feama,  left  the  present  world,  and  was  remoyed 
to  a  better ;  he  was  followed  by  Cuimin  Foda,  the  son  of 
Fiachradh  the  monk,  and  by  St.  Mannach,  the  son  of  Fing- 
hin  or  Florence,  king  of  Munster.  These  two  brothers, 
Blathmac  and  Diarmuid,  died  of  the  plague  that  for  dis- 
tinction was  called  Buidhe  Conuuill. 
A.  D.  Seachnusach  was  the  successor  in  the  throne  of 
668.  Ireland.  He  was  the  son  of  Blathmac,  son  of  Hugh, 
otherwise  called  Aodha  Slaine,  descended  from  the  royal 
line  of  Heremon,  and  reigned  monarch  of  the  island  six 
years.  In  the  government  of  this  prince  the  battle  of  Feirt 
was  fought  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Ulster 
and  the  Picts,  where  there  was  a  terrible  slaughter  of  both 
armies.  In  the  reign  of  this  prince  died  the  most  pious 
Baoithin,  abbott  of  Beannchuir.  Seachnusach  was  afterwards 
killed  by  Dubh  Duin  of  Cineol  Cairbre. 
^  Ciounfaola,  the  son  of  Blathmac,  son  of  Aodha 

giL. '  Slaine,  son  of  Diarmuid,  possessed  the  sovereignty, 
and  reigned  four  years.  Under  the  administration 
of  this  prince,  the  convent  of  Beannchuir  was  consumed  by 
fire  to  the  ground,  and  all  the  members  of  that  religious 
house  were  disposed  and  expelled  by  invadiuj?  foreigners. 
This  monastery  was  distinguisned  by  the  name  of  Beannchuir, 
upon  the  account  of  Breasal  Breac,  king  of  Ireland.  This 
prince  transported  a  numerous  army  into  Scotland,  and  was 
80  successful  in  his  expedition,  that  he  returned  with  con- 
siderable booty,  and  among  the  rest  he  brought  over  with 
him  a  ^reat  number  of  homed  cattle.  When  he  arrived  in 
Ireland  he  encamped  with  his  forces  in  a  place  now  called 
Beannchuir,  where  he  was  obliged  for  the  support  of  his  troops 
to  kill  many  of  these  beasts,,  and  their  horns  were  scattered 
all  over  the  plain,  which  from  that  time  has  been  called  by 
the  name  of  Beannchuir,  upon  the  account  of  these  horns  ; 
for  the  word  Beanna  or  Adharchadh,  in  the  Irish  tongue, 
signifies  horns  in  the  English.  Many  years  after  this  en- 
campment the  rehgious  abbot  Corahgoll  erected  and  endowed 
an  abbey  in  the  same  place  ;  and,  regarding  its  original  ap- 
pellation, occasioned  by  scattering  the  horns,  he  retained 
the  old  name,  and  called  it  the  abbey  of  Beannchuir.  After 
this  religious  house  was  attacked  and  burned  down  by  fo- 
reigners, Cionn  Faola,  king  of  Ireland,  was  killed  by  Fion- 
nachta  Fleadhach,  the  son  of  Dunchada,  in  the  memorable 
battle  of  Cealtrach. 
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Konnachta  Fleadbach  obtained  the  government. 


/ 


780*  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Dunchada,  son  of  Aodha  Slaine, 
derived  from  the  illustrious  line  of  Heremon,  and  he 
filled  the  throne  of  Ireland  seven  years.  Under  the  admin- 
istration of  this  prince,  the  people  of  Ireland  were  accus- 
tomed to  make  great  feasts,  and  recreated  themselves  with 
noble  and  expensive  entertainments  ;  and  from  these  sump- 
tuous and  magnificent  banquets,  the  king  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Fionnachta  Fleadbach,  for  the  word  Fieadh 
in  the  Iri^h  language  signifies  in  the  English  a  feast.  In  the 
reign  of  this  prince  died  Colman,  the  pious  bishop  of  Inis 
60  Finne,  and  about  the  same  time  Fionnan,  who  pro- 
nounced Ins  benediction  over  Ardfionan,  left  the  world  ;  this 
excellent  person  descended  from  the  posterity  of  Fiachadh 
Muilleathan.  The  famous  St.  Aranan  died  not  long  after- 
wards. This  Fionnachta,  king  of  Ireland,  fought  the  battle 
of  Lochgabhair,  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 
Leinster,  in  which  engagement  a  great  number  of  the  pro- 
vincial troops  were  cut  off.  The  learned  Cionnfaola  died 
under  the  government  of  this  monarch;  and  in  the  same 
year  Dungail,  the  son  of  Scanlan,  king  of  the  Picts  and 
Cionnfaola,  king  of  Cinnachta  Glinne  Geimin,  were  buried  by 
Maolduin,  son  of  Maolfithrigh,  at  Dunceithrin.  In  the  same 
reign  some  of  the  principal  commanders  of  the  Welsh  invaded 
Ireland,  with  a  numerous  and  gallant  army  of  their  countrymen, 
and,  as  the  venerable  Bede  relates  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the 
fourth  book  of  his  history,  committed  dreadful  hostilities, 
and  made  cruel  devastations  upon  the  Irish  coasts.  The 
same  writer  asserts,  that  in  the  year  of  our  redemption  684, 
the  forces  of  the  king  of  England,  under  the  conduct  of  an 
experienced  general,  whose  name  was  Bertus  landed  upon 
the  island,  and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  great  extremities. 
His  expression,  is,*  "  Bertus  miserably  ravaged  that  innocent 
"  nation,  which  was  a  most  friendly  ally  to  the  English." 
In  this  invasion  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Rath  more, 
at  Muigh  Glinne,  in  which  action  Cumasgach,  king  of  the 
Picts,  and  a  great  number  of  the  Irish  were  slain.  These 
resolute  and  hardy  Welsh  transported  themselves  from  thence 
to  the  isles  of  Orcades,  which  they  subdued,  and  plundered 
the  country  without  mercy.  Some  of  these  people  landed 
upon  the  northern  coast  of  Leinster,  and  spoiled  [the  inha- 
bitants with  great  cruelty,  not  sparing  age  or  sex,  or  even 
the  churches  and  the  sacred  vessels  dedicated  to  divine  ser- 

*  Bertus  vastavit  gentem  innocentem  misere  et  natioui  Anglo- 
rum  amicissimam; 
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vice*  After  these  raira^  the^  returned,  loaded  witk  booty» 
into  their  own  country.     Fionnachta  Fleadhach,  king  of 
Ireland,  was  killed  by  Hugh,  the  son  of  Dubhthaigh,  and 
hj  Conning,  at  Oreallach  Dolling. 
.  Loingseach  got  possession  of  the  crown.     He  was 

685  *  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Daniel,  son  of  Hugh,  son  of  Ainmereacji, 
*  derived  from  the  illustrious  race  of  Heremon,  and 
governed  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ei^ht  years.  In  the  reign 
of  this  prince  Adamhnan  removed  himself  from  Scotland, 
to  propagate  the  Christian  faith  among  the  Irish,  and  about 
the  same  time  Moling  Lauchradh  left  the  world.  Under 
the  government  of  Loingseach  the  Welsh  invaded  the  island, 
by  whom  Magh  Muirtheimhne  was  miserably  plundered. 
Among  other  misfortunes  of  his  reign,  a  most  dreadful  and 
consuming  murrain  raged  among  the  cattle  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  which  occasioned  a  most  terrible  and 
afflicting  famine  among  the  inhabitants,  so  that  the  people 
were  compelled  to  feed  upon  one  another ;  and  this  visitation 
continued  with  great  violence  for  the  space  of  three  years. 
Egbertus  the  saint  undertook  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Scot- 
land about  this  time,  and  Muireadhach  Muilleathan,  king 
of  Conacht,  died.  The  subjects  of  Ulster  soon  afterwards  en* 
ga^ed  the  Welsh  in  the  battle  of  Moigh  Cuillin,  and  obtained 
a  victory  over  those  foreigners,  of  whom  a  terrible  slaughter 
was  made,  and  almost  their  whole  army  slain.  Adamhnan, 
the  religious  abbot  of  Aoii,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
died  about  the  same  time,  after  a  life  of  seventy-seven  years. 
It  was  within  the  reign  of  Loingseach,  that  the  Saracens  in- 
vaded the  Grecian  empire  with  an  incredible  number  of 
forces,  and  attempted  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
capital  city,  Constantinople ;  but,  after  a  siege  of  three 
years,  they  were  repelled  with  considerable  loss,  and  obliged 
to  give  over  the  undertaking.  The  pious  Coibhdhean,  bishop 
of  Ardfert,  was  now  removed  to  a  better  life ;  and,  soon 
after  the  decease  of  this  prelate,  the  battle  of  Cormin  was 
fought  by  CealWh,  the  son  of  Ragallach,  who  governed 
the  province  of  Conacht  seven  years,  in  which  bloody  action 
Loingseach,  the  son  of  Aongus,  king  of  Ireland,  lost  his 
life. 

Congall  Cionnmaghair  succeeded  in  the  throne. 
qAq  *  He  was  the  son  of  Feargus  Fauuid,  son  of  Conull  Gul- 
ban,  son  of  Niall,  the  hero  of  the  nine  hostages, 
descended  from  the  princely  line  of  Heremon,  and  he  was 
in  possession  of  the  sovereignty  nine  years.  This  Congall 
was  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Irish  church,  and  he  burned 
the  regular  and  secular  clergy  at  Kildare  without  mercy  or 
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difltinctioii.    But  the  dirhie  vengeance  {roimed  him^  ttdd  ^ 
punished  him  with  a  sudden  and  nnlamented  death. 

Feargall  obtained  the  soTemment.  He  was  thd  MMl 
702 '  ^f  M<^<>'<l<^i"9  ^^  ^  Maolfithrigh,  son  of  Hngh,  other- 
'  wise  called  Aodha  Uairiodhnach,  a  lineal  descendant 
from  the  line  of  Heremon,  and  lat  upon  the  throne  of  Ireland 
serenteen  years.  The  liiother  of  this  monarch  was  Cacht, 
the  daughter  of  Maolchabha,  king  of  Cineall  Couuill.  In  the 
reign  of  this  prince  died  Baodan,  the  bishop  of  Inis  BoFinne. 
About  this  time  the  Welsh,  and  the  noble  tribe  of  Dailriadaa, 
fought  a  most  blo(>dy  and  desperate  battle,  at  a  place  called 
Cloch  Mionuire;  the  victory  was  in  suspense,  and  the 
slaughter  equal  on  both  sides,  for  some  part  of  the  day,  but 
the  undaunted  bravery  of  that  ancient  clan  was  not  to  be 
resisted,   and  the  Welsh  were  routed  with  the  loss  of  the 

freatest  part  of  their  army.  In^he  same  vear  Neachtan,  the 
ing  of  Scotland,  expelled  his  dominions  a  convent  of 
nlonks,  who  presumed  to  reprehend  him  for  his  eondaet| 
and  by  that  means  promoted  discontents  among  his  sulgectl. 
The  reign  of  this  prince  was  remarkable  for  a  very  wonder* 
ful  event  that  happened,  and  which  gave  a  name  to  Niall 
Frasach,  who  was  bom  about  the  same  time;  for  three 
showers  fell  from  the  heavens  in  the  sight  of  a  number 
of  spectators,  viz.  a  shower  of  honey  at  Foithin  Bea^,  a 
shower  of  money  at  Foithin  More,  and  a  shower  of  mood 
at  M  agli  Laighion. 

But  the  most  remarkable  transaction  in  the  reign  of  Fear* 
gall  was  the  battle  of  Almhuinne,  that  was  fought  between 
Morough  Mac  Broin,  king  of  Leinster,  who  had  governed 
that  province  fifteen  years,  ttnd  this  Feargall,  the  son  of 
Maolduin,  king  of  Ireland,  The  royal  army,  raised  by 
the  king:,  consisted  of  21,000  choice  troops ;  and  the  pro- 
vincial  forces,  that  followed  the  king  of  Lemster,  amounted 
in  the  whole  but  to  9000,  supported  by  eighty-nine  valiant 
and  distinguished  champions  of  hardy  seasoned  courage, 
and  his  household  troops,  that  were  inconsiderable  in  num- 
ber, but  of  undaunted  bravery.  Both  armies  entered  the 
field,  and  a  most  bloody  and  desperate  engaeement  followed ; 
but  the  provincial  troops  made  so  dreadful  an  impression  in 
the  beginning  of  the  action,  that  they  pierced  into  the  king's  ' 
army,  and  put  them  into  confusion  wltn  incredible  slaughte^i 
and  notwittistanding  a  great  superiority  of  numbers,  rear- 
gall  was  forced  to  give  way,  victory  declared  for  the  king 
of  Leinster,  and  3300  of  the  enemy  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field  of  battle.  At  the  first  onset  an  unaccountable  terror 
seized  upon  the  royal  army,  occasioned,  as  some  authors 
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assert,  by  a  dreadful  apparition  that  hung  over  them  in  the 
air,  which  put  them  into  such  dread  and  consternation  that 
they  were  easily  overthrown ;  which  terrible  sight,  the  chron- 
icle relates  left  such  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  soldiery,  that  though  they  escaped  with  their  lives  in 
the  action,  yet  after  the  defeat  they  ran  distracted.  Some 
accounts  magnify  the  loss  sustained  by  the  king  of  Ireland, 
and  express  that  7000  of  bis  men  were  killed  upon  the  spot. 
The  misfortune  of  the  royal  army,  we  are  informed,  was 
owing  to  a  sacrilegious  act  committed  by  Feargall,  as  he 
was  advancing  to  fight  the  king  of  Leinster ;  for  it  is  said 
that  in  his  march  some  of  his  forces  broke  into  a  church 
called  Cillin,  and  carried  away  all  the  holy  vessels,  and  vio- 
lently droveaway  a  cow  thatbelonged  toahermitof  that  place; 
ihisinjustice  was  so  resentedbythepiousold  man,  that  belaid 
dreadful  imprecations  upon  the  king,  and  applied  to  heaven 
for  exemplary  vengeance  upon  his  army  ;  and  the  prayers  of 
that  holy  person  prevailed,  and  occasioned  the  loss  of  the 
battle,  wherein  Feargall,  king  of  Ireland,  and  his  sacrilegious 
forces  lost  their  lives. 

Fogarthach  was  the  successor  of  this  unfortunate 

7*19*  P^^^^'     ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Neil],  son  of  Cearmui^h 

ootuill,   son  of  Diarmuid,  son  of  Hugh,  otherwise 

called  Aodha  Slaine,  of  the  royal  line  of  Heremon,  and  reigned 

monarch  of  the  island  one  year.    He  lost  his  life  by  Cionaoith, 

the  son  of  Jargallach,  in  the  battle  of  Beilge. 

720  Cionaoith  fixed  himself  in  the  soverei^ty.  He 
was  the  son  of  Jargallach,  son  of  Conumg  Char- 
raig,  son  of  Congaille,  son  of  Aodha  Slaine,  derived  ft'om 
the  princely  stock  of  Heremon,  and  administered  the  govern- 
ment four  years.  In  the  reign  of  this  prince  the  relicks 
of  the  pious  Adnomhan  were  removed  from  Scotland  into 
Ireland.  The  bloody  engagement  of  Drom  Curran  was 
fought  soon  afterwards,  by  Flaithbheartach,  the  son  of  Loing- 
seach,  with  Cionaoth,  king  of  Ireland ;  in  which  action  the 
royal  army  received  a  general  defeat,  and  the  king  himself 
was  found  dead  upon  tne  field  of  battle. 

1^24  Flaithbheartach  succeeded  in  the  throne.  He  was  the 
son  of  Loingseach,  son  of  Aongus,  son  of  Daniel,  son 
of  Hugh,  son  of  Ainmereach,  a  descendant  from  tlie  royal  line 
of  Heremon,  and  enjoyed  the  crown  seven  years.  The  mother 
of  this  prince  was  Muiron,  the  daughter  ofCeallach.  The 
venerable  Bede,  in  his  English  history,  relates,  that  the  dread- 
ful battle  of  Drom  Dearg  was  fought  in  Scotland,  in  the 
reign  of  this  Irish  monarch,  between  Drust  and  Aongus,  two 
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brothers^  and  sons  of  Aonj?as,  king  of  the  Picts.  The  suc- 
cession to  the  kingdom  or  Scotland  was  determined  in  this 
en^gement,  where  Drust,  and  the  army  that  asserted  his 
right, Was  subdued,  and  himself  slain.  The  battle  of  Murbuilg 
was  fought  soon  afterwards,  in  the  same  kingdom,  between 
the  noble  tribe  of  Dailriadas  and  the  Picts,  where  the  Picts 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  drove  out  of  the  field. 
About  the  same  time  was  fought  the  battle  of  FothartainMuir- 
theimhne,  between  the  forces  of  Aodha  Allain,  the  noble 
Clanna  Neill,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ulster^  in  which  sharp 
engagement  Ackiha  Roan,  who  had  been  king  of  that  pro- 
vince for  thirty  years,  and  Concha,  son  of  Cuanach,  king  of 
Cobha,  were  unfortunately  slain.  Not  long  after  this  action, 
Loingseach,  the  monarch  of  Ireland,  died  a  natural  death  at 
Ardmach. 

Aodha  or  Hugh  Ollan  got  possession  of  the  sove- 

731  *  ^^^S^^y*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  teargaile,  son  of  Maol- 
*  duin,  son  of  Maolfithrigh,  son  of  Aodha  Uairiodhnach, 
descended  from  the  royal  family  of  Heremon,  and  governed 
the  kingdom  nine  years.  The  mother  of  this  Irish  prince 
was  Bridget,  the  daughter  of  Orca,  son  of  Carrthon.  In  his 
reign  the  provinces  of  Munster  and  Leinster  fought  the 
bloody  battle  of  Beallach  Faile,  where  there  was  a  dreadful 
slaughter  on  both  sides,  and  in  the  conflict  perished  Ceallach, 
the  son  of  Faobhuir,  king  of  Ossery.  In  this  dispute  the  vic- 
tory was  doubtful  for  some  time,  but  at  last  the  lortune  of  the 
day  fell  to  Cathall,  the  son  of  Fionguine,  king  of  Munster.  . 

In  the  government  of  this  king,  Aongus,  the  son  of  Fear- 
gus,  king  of  the  Picts,  raised  a  considerable  army,  and  invaded 
the  territories  of  the  tribe  of  the  Dailriada,  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  had  committed  terrible  devastations,  having  en- 
tered the  country  with  fire  and  sword.  Among  other  hos- 
tilities he  plundered  without  mercy  or  distinction  Dun 
Greidhe,  and  then  set  the  place  on  fire,  and  levelled  it  with 
the  ground.  This  Pictish  ting  was  followed  with  victory  in 
this  attempt,  his  arms  and  cruelties  were  a  terror  to  the  in- 
habitants, and  among  his  successes,  the  fortune  of  war  deli- 
vered into  his  hands  Dongall  and  Feargus,  the  sons  of 
Sealbhaigh,  who  was  at  that  time  kin^  of  the  Dailriada,  ^ 
whom  he  made  prisoners,  and  confined  closely  under  a  strong 
guard. 

About  the  same  time  there  was  an  interview  between  Hugh 
Allan,  king  of  Ireland,  and  Cathall,  the  son  of  Fionguine, 
king  of  Munster,  at  a  place  called  Tirda  Glass,  in  the  county 
of  Ormond,  where,  among  other  debates,  it  was  consulted 
what  methods  should  be  used  to  advance  the  yearly  revenue 
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of  St«  Patrick  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  they  establiibed 
a  particular  law  for  that  purpose.  'The  battle  oT  Alhseanuigh 
was  soon  afterwards  fought  betweep  Hugh  All^n,  king  of 
Ireland,  and  Hugh,  the  son  of  Colgan,  km^  of  Leinster. 
This  engagement  was  fought  with  desperate  courage  on  both 
sides,  and  many  persons  of  distinction  lost  their  lives.  The 
king  of  Ireland  received  a  dcgigerous  woupd,  and  Hugh,  son 
of  the  king  of  Leinster,  was  slain :  the  provincial  troops 
fought  with  ^eat  bravery,  b^t  the  principal  nobility  of  the 
province  penshed  in  the  action,  and  it  is  said  that  9000  of 
the  forces  of  Leinster  rems^ined  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle* 
The  army  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  suffered  great  difficul- 
ties and  loss  of  men ;  and  among  the  commanders,  Hu^h, 
the  son  of  Mortough,  a  brave  and  experienced  soldier,  wno 
shared  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  with  Hugh,  was  wounded 
j^ortally,  and  did  not  survive  the  action  of  the  day.  The  reign 
of  this  prince  was  distinguished  by  the  death  of  these  eminent 

Eersons,  Flann,  the  son  of  Cronmaol,  the  pious  and  charitable 
ishop  of  Rotheruine ;  Cahall,  the  son  of  Fionguinne,  who 
fovemed  the  province  of  Munster ;  and  the  martial  prince 
[ugh  Balve,  the  son  of  lonrachta,  who  had  been  kmg  of 
Conacht  seven  years.  Hugh  Allan,  king  of  Ireland,  fell  un- 
|ier  the  victorious  sword  of  Daniel,  the  son  of  Morrough,  in 
the  noted  battle  of  Seiridhmidh,  known  otherwise  by  the 
name  of  the  battle  of  Ceananus. 

Daniel  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Ireland.  He 
740  '^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Morrough,  son  of  Diarmuid,  son  of 
Airmehadhach  Caoch,  son  of  Conall  Cuthbhin,  son 
of  Suibhne,  son  of  Colman,  son  of  Diarmuid,  son  of  Feargus 
Ceirbeoil,  sonofConuU  Creamhthine,  son  of  Niall,  the  martial 
hero  of  the  nine  hostages,  a  lineal  descendant  from  the  re- 
nowned line  of  Heremon,  and  was  monarch  of  the  island 
forty-two  years.  The  mother  of  this  prince  was  Ail  pin,  the 
daughter  of  Congall  of  Dealbhna  More.  In  the  reign  of 
this  Irish  king,  Colman,  the  bishop  of  Laosan,  was  killed  by 
the  hands  of  0  Durraire ;  and  Cormac,  the  bishop  of  Ath  Tiim, 
lefl  the  present  life  for  a  better.  About  this  time,  as  the 
chronicle  relates,  a  prodigy  was  observed,  for  the  appearance 
of  a  monstrous  serpent  was  seen  moving  in  the  air :  this  ap- 

?arition  was  followed  by  the  death  ofSeachnusach,  the  son  of 
!olgan,  king  of  Cinsalagh  ;  and  soon  afterwards  Cathasach, 
the  son  of  Oiiiolla,  king  of  the  Picts,  was  killed  at  Rath 
Beathach,  by  the  inhabitanfs  of  the  province  of  Leinster. 
Under  the  government  of  Daniel  two  eminent  prelates,  whose 
names  were  Suarleach,  bishop  of  Fabhair,  and  Oshran,  the 
bishop  of  Quails  C]:eamba,  were  translated  into  Another  life. 
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The  memorable  battle  of  Beallach  Oro  was  fooffki  about 
tbb  time  by  Criombthan,  the  goii  of  Eana,  in  which  engage* 
ment  Fionn^thesonof  Airb,  king  of  Dealbhna,  was  slain,  and 
great  numbers  of  his  army  followed  him  into  another  world. 
This  terrible  fight  happened  at  a  place  called  Tiobraid  Fionn, 
and  from  the  dreadful  slaughter  and  bloodshed  of  that  ao« 
tion,  the  adjoining  lake  that  is  near  the  place  has  been  ever 
since  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Loch  Beallin  Cro ;  for  the 
word  Cro  in  the  Irish  language,  signifies  blood  in  the  Eng^ 
lish,  and  the  spring  that  gives  rise  to  that  lake  is  called  Tobur 
Fionn.  in  the  same  reign  died  these  great  men  :  Comusgach| 
the  king  of  O  Faly,  who  was  killed  by  the  hands  of  Maol- 
duin,the  son  of  Hugh  Breanain,kingof  Munster;andAongu8, 
the  king  of  iScotland,  who  resigned  his  crown  and  his  life. 
About  the  same  time  the  battle  of  Beallach  Gabhrah  was 
fought,  by  Maconceara  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ossery,  who, 
with  their  joint  forces,  engaged  Dungall,  the  son  of  Laidh- 
gin,  son  of  O  Cinnseallach,  m  which  action  Dungall  with 
the  principal  gentry  of  Leinster  lost  their  lives ;  and  soon 
afterwards  died  Mq^ugh,  the  son  of  Murchadh,  king  of 
Leinster  ;  and  after  a  long  reign  followed  Daniel,  the  son  of 
Morrough,  kin^  of  Ireland.  This  prince  descended  from  Clan 
Colman,  and  died  it  is  supposed  naturally  and  without 
violence. 

Niall  Freasach  was  the  next  successor.  Ha  was 
,^go '  the  son  of  Feargall,  son  of  Maolduing,  son  of  M aol- 
fithreach,  son  of  Aodh  Uairiodhnach,  derived  from 
the  royal  posterity  of  Heremon ;  he  enjoyed  the  crown  four 
years.  The  mother  of  this  prince  was  Aithiochta,  the 
daughter  of  Cein  O  Connor,  king  of  Cianachta.  The  rea- 
son why  he  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Niall  Frea- 
sach was,  because  there  fell  three  preternatural  showers  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  the  time  he  was  bom  ;  a  shower  of 
honey,  a  shower  of  silver,  and  a  shower  of  blooil ;  for  tho 
word  Fras  in  the  Irish  language,  signifies  a  shower  in  the 
English.  Under  the  government  of  this  prince  died  Dub- 
liionrachtach,  the  son  of  Cahal,  son  of  Muidreadhach 
Muilleathan,  after  he  had  governed  the  province  of  Conacht 
five  years.  The  reign  of  mis  Irish  king  was  a£B[icted  with 
many  dreadful  calamities ;  for  many  terrible  earthquakes 
happened  in  several  parts  of  the  island,  and  a  most  mise- 
rable famine  raged  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  destroyed 
multitudes  of  people.  Dungall,  the  son  ofCeailach,  king 
of  Ossery,  died  about  this  time ;  likewise  Cronmaol,  the 
pious  bishop  of  Cill  More,  and  Ailphin,  king  of  the  Picts, 
and  Cplgnait,  the  charitable  bishop  of  Ardbreacan,  who 
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were  removed  into  another  world.  The  battle  of  Acha 
Liag  was  fought  in  the  reign  of  Niall,  between  Jobh  Bruin 
and  Jobh  Maine ;  the  action  was  sharp,  and  concluded  with 
.  great  slaughter  on  both  sides.  Soon  after  this  engagement 
Artgoile,  the  son  of  Cathal,  undertook  a  pilgrimage,  and 
went  to  Aoii  Collum  Cill,  in  the  dominions  of  Scotland ; 
about  the  same  time,  Feargus,  the  bishop  of  Damhiiag,  was 
translated  into  a  better  state,  and  the  bloody  engagement 
of  Corann  was  fought  between  Cineal  Connuill  and  Siol 
Eogain,  in  which  action  Hugh  Allain,  the  king  of  Fochla, 
came  off  with  compleat  victory,  and  Daniel,  the  son  of 
Hugh  Mundeirg,  was  defeated  with  exceeding  loss,  and  a 
general  rout  of  his  whole  army.  Niall  Freasach,  the  king 
of  Ireland,  did  not  long  survive  this  fight,  but  died  in  Aoii 
Collum  Cill,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

Donchadha  obtained  the  government.  He  was 
t'cs^'  the  son  of  Daniel,  son  of  Murchada,  son  of  Diar- 
muid,  son  of  Airmeadh  Coach,  son  of  Conull  Guth- 
bhin,  son  of  Suibhne,  son  of  Colman  More,  eon  of  Feargus 
Ceirbheoil,  son  of  Conull  Creamthuine,  son  of  Niall,  the 
celebrated  hero  of  the  nine  hostages,  descended  from  the 
royal  stock  of  Heremon,  and  enjoyed  the  sovereignty  twenty- 
seven  years.  He  escaped  the  sword  by  which  most  of  his 
predecessors  fell,  and  died  in  his  bed  in  his  own  royal 
palace. 

Hugh,  who  was  otherwise  called  Aodha  Domdighe, 
j^^o'  succeeded  in  the  throne  of  Ireland.  He  was  the  son 
of  Niall  Freasach,  and  derived  from  the  illustrious 
line  of  Heremon,  and  was  monarch  of  the  island  twenty- 
four  years.  The  mother  of  this  prince  was  Dunflaith,  the 
daughter  of  Flaithbheartach,  son  of  Loingseach,  king  of 
Cineail  Conuill ;  and  he  was  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Aodha  Domdighe,  or  Oimdighe,  because  when 
weaned  from  the  breast  of  his  nurse,  he  used  himself  to  that 
unbecoming  practice  of  sucking  his  fingers  ;  for  the  words 
Aodha  Domdighe,  in  the  Irish  language,  signify  in  the 
English,  Hugh,  the  fist  or  finger  sucker. 

The  reign  of  this  prince  was  signally  remarkable'  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Danes,  who  were  hitherto  strangers  to  the 
island,  and  landed  in  a  hostile  manner  in  the  west  of  Mun- 
ster,  with  a  nun>erous  army  transported  in  fifty  sail.  Airtre, 
a  descendant  from  the  race  of  Heber  Fionn,  governed  the 
province  of  Munster  at  that  time ;  and,  upon  the  fii'St  notice 
of  the  attempt,  he  marched  with  a  strong  body  of  his  pro- 
vincial troops,  resolved  to  repel  the  invaders.  A  most 
desperate  and  bloody  action  followed,  where  the  Danes 
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were  defeated,  and  fled  in  confusion  to  their  shipping,  leav- 
ing 416  of  their  countrymen  dead  upon  the  spot.  The  dark- 
ness of  jkhe  nieht  favoured  their  retreat,  and  hindered  the 
pursuit,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  attended  with 
much  greater  slaughter.  After  this  trial  of  Irish  courage 
the  Danes  gave  over  the  attempt  for  that  time,  and  were 
obliged  to  return  into  their  own  countrv. 

Six  years  after  this  expulsi6n  of  the  Danes,  when  Feidh- 
lime,  the  son  of  Criomhtnan,  was  king  pf  Munster,  another 
fleet  set  sail  from  Norway,  and  landed  upon  the  coast  of 
that  province,  where  they  plundered  and  ravaged  with  the 
utmost  barbarity,  and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  great  extre- 
mities; but  an  army  being  raised  with  all  possible  expedition, 
to  oppose  the  dreadful  progress  of  the  invaders,  the  provin- 
cial troops  gave  them  battle,  Irish  bravery  prevailed,  aud 
the  Danes,  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  were  obliged  to 
quit  the  island.     In  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  this 
monarch,  that  bloody  tyrant,  Turgesius,  made  an  attempt 
upon  Ireland ;  at  which  time  Olchabhair,  son  of  Cionnfbaoith 
son  of  Congall,  son  of  Maolduin,  son  of  Hugh  Beannain, 
was  king  over  the  province  of  Munster.     Tms  account  is 
confirmed  by  the  authority  of  some  Irish  chronicles,  though 
the  Polychronicon,  speaking  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  ex- 
pressly asserts,  that  the  Danes  made  their  invasion  upon 
the  island  when  Feidhlime,  the  son  of  Criomhthan,  was 
the  king  of  Munster.     His  expression  upon  this  subject  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  transcribe  :*  "  From  the  coming  of 
"  St.  Patrick  down  to  the  time  of  Feidhlime,  thirty-three 
"  kings  reigned  in  Ireland  for  the  space  of  400  years ;  but 
"  in  the  time  of  Feidhlime,   the  rforwegians,  under  the 
"  conduct  of  Turgesius,  got  possession  of  the  country."  There 
are  other  authors  which  say,  that  the  Danes  made  their  first 
attempt  upon  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  at  the  time   when 
Artry,  the  son  of  Consul,  was  king  of  Munster,  and  this  is 
afiirmed  with  great  truth ;  but  it  must  be  ol^rved  they 
were  not  able  to  obtain  footing  in  the  country,  but  were 
obliged  to  desist  and  return  with  loss,  after  they  had  plun- 
dered   the  people,  and  done  incredible  damage  wherever 
they  came.       The  writer  of  the  Polychronicon  likewise 
is  to  be  credited  in  what  he  asserts,  for  he  observes  that 
Feidhlime  was  king  of  Munster  when  that  cruel  tyrant  Tur- 

*  Ab  adventa  Sancti  Pstricii  usane  ad  Feidhlimidii  reflrjs  tem- 
pers, triginta  tres  reges  per  quadringentos  annos  in  Hibemia 
regnaveront,  tempore  autem  reidlimidii^  Norvogesenses  duce 
Turgesio,  terram  banc  occuparont. 
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Sesius  with  his  followers  landed  upon  the  coastSi  and  with 
xeadful  hostilities  harassed  the  inhabitants^  who  were 
miserably  pillaged  and  enslaved  under  the  oppression  of  these 
barbarous  foreigners.  Neitlier  are  we  to  reject  the  testimony 
of  those  writers,  who  affirm  that  the  Danes  landed  in  the 
country  when  Olchobhair  was  in  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Munster ;  for  those  foreigners,  who  made  an  attempt  upon 
the  island  at  that  time,  were  natives  of  the  kingdom  of  ba- 
nia  of  Denmark,  and  these  people  are  called  in  the  old  Irish 
records  by  the  name  of  Dubhgeinte  or  Dubh  Lochlannaig ; 
the  Norwegians,  who  came  originally  from  Norway,  are 
stiled  in  the  chronicles  Finngeinte  or  Fionn  Lochlannaig. 
It  is  to  be  observed  in  this  place,  that  the  word  Lochlannach, 
does  not  si^ifjr  in  the  Irish  language  any  particular  tribe 
or  nation,  but  it  implies  strong  or  powerful  at  sea ;  for  the 
word  Lonn  signifies  strong  in  the  English,  and  Loch  is  the 
Irish  word  from  the  sea :  for  the  people  of  Norway  and 
Denmark  were  skilful  in  navigation,  and  expert  seamen,, 
and  by  their  shipping  transported  powerful  armies  into  Ire- 
land, when  they  attempted  to  make  a  conquest  of  the  coun- 


language  by  the  name  of  Cogadh  Gall  ra  Gaoidhealuibh, 
or  An  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Gauls  against  the  Irish. 

In  the  reign  of  Hugh  Oimdighe,  king  of  Ireland,  and 
Artry,  the  son  of  Cohall,  king  of  Munster,  the  Gauls  made 
an  attempt  upon  the  island,  aud  landed  at  Caomh  Inis 
Obhrathadh,  with  a  fleet  of  60  ships ;  these  transports 
brought  over  a  numerous  body  of  troops,  who,  upon  their 
arrival,  plundered  the  coasts  with  dreadful  cruelty^  and 
then  set  the  country  on  fire.  In  their  fury  Inis  Labhraine, 
after  it  had  been  pillaged,  was  consumed,  aud  Dairinis 
suflbred  the  same  calamity  and  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
The  inhabitants  of  Eoganacht  and  of  Loch  Lein  resolved  to 
repel  the  invaders,  and  raising  what  forces  they  were  able, 
thev  resolutely  gave  them  battle ;  the  action  was  short  but 
violent,  and  the  natives  obtained  a  compleat  victory,  and 
416  of  the  Gauls  were  slain.  This  defeat  so  discouraged 
the  foreigners,  that  they  retired  with  great  precipitancy  to 
their  ships,  they  weighed  anchor,  and  made  homewards 
with  all  their  sail. 

But  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  so  preferable  in  its  wealth 
and  fertility  to  the  barren  country  of  Norway,  that  those 
northern  people  soon^prepared  for  another  descent  upon  the 
island,  and  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Feidhlimey 
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king;  of  Manster,  th£y  landed  and  practised  their  tumal 
barbarities  upon  the  natives.  Among  other  ravages  they 
burnt  Inis  bibhin,  Beanncfauir,  Cluain  Umhadb,  Ross 
Maoiladh,  and  Sgeilg  Michael.  Another,  fleet  of  these 
foreigners  arrived  about  the  same  time,  and  landed  in  the 
east  part  of  the  island  :  they  carried  with  them  the  utmost 
miseries  of  fire  and  sword ;  they  plundered  Beannchuir, 
and  killed  the  bishop  and  the  religious  of  that  place,  and 
added  sacrilege  to  their  cruelty  by  breaking  open  the  rich 
shrine  of  Comhgoll.  These  invaders  were  reinforced  with 
another  fleet  of  Norwegians,  who,  hearing  of  the  success 
of  their  countrymen,  resolved  to  try  their  fortune,  and 
landed  at  Jobh  Ginnseallach.  Their  arrival  struck  fresh 
terror  into  the  inhabitants,  who  fled  for  the  security  of  their 
lives,  and  left  the  countrv  to  the  mercy  of  the  invaders. 
In  this  attempt  were  plundered  Teach  Munna,  Teach  Mo- 
ling, and  Inis  Tiog.  The  hopes  of  booty  encouraged  them 
to  proceed  in  their  hostilities,  and,  commg  to  Ossery,  they 
began  to  spoil  and  pillage  without  opposition  ;  but  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  rose  upon  them,  and  with  great  bravery 
attacked  the  foreigners,  who  were  unprepared  for  an  assault 
and  intent  upon  carrying  off  their  booty,  and  after  a  despe- 
rate and  bloody  conflict  gave  them  an  entire  defeat,  and 
slew  707  of  them  upon  the  spot.  Tlie  Danes,  nothing  dis- 
pirited bv  this  misfortune,  distressed  the  country,  and  prac- 
tised their  usual  devastations,  plundering  Dundergmuighe, 
Inis  Eogan,  Diosiort,  Tiobruid,  and  Lismore;  and  they 
ransacked  and  burned  to  the  ground  Cillmolaisy,  Glinda- 
loch,  Cluainard,  Mobeodhg,  Suirn  CoUum  Cill,  Diamh- 
liag  Ciaran,  Slaine,  Cealla  Saile,  and  Cluaine  Uadhme 
Mungairid.  The  churches  felt  tlie  common  calamity,  and 
after  they  had  been  stripped  of  their  ornaments  and  sacred 
vessels,  they  were  set  on  fire  ;  and  most  of  the  monasteries 
and  religious  houses  in  the  kingdom  were  consumed  by 
these  savage  and  wicked  invaders,  without  remorse  or  dis- 
tinction. 

Another  fleet  of  these  freebooters  followed  the  former,  and 
Janded  in  the  harbour  of  Limerick.  The  coasts  were  imme- 
diately plundered  with  military  execution,  and  Corcabaisgian 
Tradruighe  and  Jobh  Conuill  Gabhra  were  set  on  fire  and 
consumed  to  ashes.  But  the  Danes  were  not  suflered  to 
carry  off  their  prey  without  opposition ;  Jobh  Conuill,  with 
a  stout  body  of  native  Irish,  gave  them  battle  at  Seanuid, 
and  putting  them  to  rout  with  considerable  slaughter,  reco- 
vered the  spoil  out  of  their  hands.  But  the  most  dreadfiil 
attempt  upon  the  island  was  by  the  cruel  tyrant  Turgesius, 
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supported  by  a  number  of  his  countrymen,  and  a  great  fleet 
of  snips,  ^fao,  with  great  terror  to  the  inhabitants,  landed  upon 
the  northern  coasts  of  Ireland.  The  historians  of  this  time 
differ  in  their  account  of  this  Turgesius,  some  assertine  that 
he  was  the.  king  of  Norway,  others  that  he  was  the  king's 
son;  but  of  whatever  quality  he  was,  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  a  man  of  great  personal  courage,  but  of  a  savage  and 
inhuman  disposition.  The  Danes,  whom  he  found  in  the 
kingdom,  received  him  with  universal  joy  and  loud  accla- 
mations ;  and  being  before  divided  into  several  bodies,  under 
many  commanders,  they  united  under  him,  and  with  one 
consent  chose  him  for  tneir  general.  Under  the  conduct  of 
this  leader  they  renewed  their  hostilities,  proceeded  in  their 
ravages  with  that  success,  that  they  determined  to  conquer 
the  whole  island ;  he  fortified  himself  in  the  possession  of 
what  he  had  got,  and  dispatched  a  considerable  part  of  his 
army  to  seize  upon  the  northern  half  of  the  country,  called 
for  distinction  Leath  Coinn.  He  divided  his  fleet  likewise, 
and  setting  a  sufficient  number  of  his  men  on  board,  he  sent 
some  of  his  ships  to  Loch  Meachach,  others  had  orders  to 
sail  to  Lugbmiagh,  and  others  were  commanded  to  Loch 
Ribh,  with  positive  commissions  to  ravage  with  fire  and 
sword,  to  spare  neither  age  nor  sex,  but  by  their  cruelties 
and  terror  of  their  arms  to  dispirit  the  people,  and  fix  them- 
selves without  fear  of  being  dispossessed.  And  these  in- 
cursions were  successfully  executed ;  and  among  other 
instances  of  barbarity,  Ardmach  was  miserably  plundered 
three  times  within  the  space  of  a  month,  and  Turgesius  with- 
out any  regard  to  his  character,  seized  upon  the  abbot  of 
Ardmach,  and  made  him  his  prisoner.  The  Irish  apostle, 
St  CoUum  Cill,  foretold  the  captivity  of  this  abbot,  as  it 
is  recorded  in  the  following  lines : 

The  most  religious  abbot  of  Ardmach, 
Shall,  by  the  force  of  the  Norwegian  arms, 
Be  seized,  aAd  made  a  prisoner  of  war. 

There  were  many  of  the  clergy  of  several  orders  within  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  who,  by  a  prophetic  spirit,  foresaw  the 
sore  calamities  that  were  coming  upon  their  country,  long 
before  they  happened  ;  for  the  inhabitants  were  become  very 
profligate  and  corrupt  in  their  manners,  and  a  torrent  of 
vice  and  profaneness  had  overspread  the  nation,  but  pre- 
vailed chiefly  among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  whose  pride, 
injustice,  and  ambition,  deserved  the  severest  inflictions  from 
the  hand  of  Providence ;  so  that  the  cruel  Danes  were  used 
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as  instruments  by  DiVine  vengeance,  to  scourge  and  correct 
a  wicked  and  debauched  nobility,  and  an  immoral  and  licen- 
tious populace :  it  was  therefore  predicted  by  some  of  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  sins  of  the  inhabitants 
would  be  punished  by  very  terrible  visitations,  which  should 
over-run  the  land  in  the  reign  of  Aodha  Domdighe,  king  of 
'  Ireland,  and  Artry,  the  son  of  Cohall,  kin^  of  IVIunster. 

The  province  of  Munster,  it  has  been  before  observed, 
was  unaer  the  government  of  Feidhlime,  son  of  Criomhthan, 
when  Turgesius,  the  cruel  Dane,  invaded  the  island  and 
spoiled  the  country.  Among  other  ravages  he  plundered  the 
churches  and  monasteries,  sacrilegiously  seized  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  expelled  the  primate  of  Ardmac& 
and  his  college  of  clergy  outoftheirbenefices,and  fixed  himself 
in  possession  of  that  church  and  the  estates  belonging,  which 
he  kept  till  he  was  taken  by  Moalseachluin,  and  afterwards 
drowned  by  him  in  Loch  Ainnin  :  as  will  be  particularly  re- 
lated in  its  proper  place.  In  the  reign  of  Hugh  Dorndighe. 
Inis  Patrick  suffered  in  the  common  calamity,  and  was  plun- 
dered by  the  merciless  Danes,  who  by  the  benefit  of  their 
shipping  spoiled  most  of  the  islands  between  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  returned  loaden  with  booty. 

About  this  time  the  revenue  of  St.  Patrick  was  established 
upon  the  province  of  Conacht,  by  the  authority  of  Gormgall, 
the  son  of  Diondaithaigh ;  soon  after  Hugh  I^omdighe  divi- 
ded the  country  of  Meath  between  the  two  sons  of  Donough, 
son  of  Daniel ;  the  names,  of  these  two  brothers  were  Con- 
nor and  Oilioll.  The  monastery  of  Aoii  CoUum  Cill,  about 
this  time,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  cruelty  of  the  savage  Danes, 
who  had  made  an  invasion  upon  Scotland  ;  and  their  coun- 
trymen, inspired  with  the  same  barbarity,  were  not  behind 
in  their  executions  upon  the  Irish. 

The  kingdom  of  Ireland,  notwithstanding  the  oppression 
of  these  victorious  foreigners,  was  rent  asunder  by  civil  dis- 
cord ;  for  the  king  and  petty  princes  of  the  country,  instead 
of  opposing  the  common  enemy  with  their  united  strength, 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  laid  themselves  open  with 
great  disadvantage  to  the  invaders.  Hugh  Dorndighe,  the 
monarch  of  the  kingdom,  was  provoked  by  the  people  of 
Leinster,  and  entering  the  province  in  a  hostile  manner,  he 
slew  the  inhabitants  that  fell  in  his  way;  and  within  the 
space  of  a  month  he  plundered  and  reduced  the  country  to 
tne  last  extremities.  About  a  year  after  these  calamities,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  March,  there  were  such 
terrible  shocks  of  thunder,  and  the  lightning  did  such 
execution,  that    1010,   persons,   men   and  women,  were 
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destroyed  by  it,  between  Corcabaisginn  and  the  sAuride ; 
at  the  same  time  the  sea  broke  through  its  banks  in  a 
Tiolent  and  dreadful  manner,  and  overflowed  a  tract  of  land 
that  would  every  year  afford  sufficient  pasture  for  twelve  head 
of  cattle ;  it  was  added  to  the  channel  and  could  never  be 
recovered.  The  tempest  raged  with  exceeding  terror,  and 
the  current  of  the  waters  was  so  violent,  that  the  island, 
called  Inis  Fidhe,  was  forced  asunder,  and  divided  into  three 
parts. 

Hugh  Domdighe,  king  of  Ireland,  in  his  expedition 
against  the  people  of  Leinster,  pierced  as  far  into  the  proyince 
as  Dun  Cuair ;  and  having  subdued  the  country  as  ne  went, 
he  divided  it  in  equal  parts  between  Muireadhach,  the  son 
of  Ruarach,  and  Muireadhach,  the  son  of  Bruin.  Some 
time  after  this  division  Muireadhaig  was  set  on  fire  and 
consumed,  by  the  Danes,  after  ithj^d  been  plundered;  and 
these  ravagers,  emboldened  by  success,  made  incursions 
upon  the  people  of  Omhaill,  overran  the  country,  and  car- 
ried off  the  spoil.  In  the  reign  of  this  Irish  monarch^ died 
the  venerable  Eochaidh,  bishop  of  Tamhlachta,  and  likewise 
Eidersgeoil,  the  son  of  Ceallaigh,  the  pious  prelate  of  Olin- 
daloeh,  and  Siadhuall,  the  good  bishop  of  Roscommon,  did 
not  long  survive  the  miseries  of  his  country,  but  was  trans- 
lated to  a  better  life,  Hugh  Domdighe,  altera  troublesome 
reign,  was  killed  at  Moigh  Conuille,  by  the  sword  of  Muol- 
canaigh,  in  the  battle  of  Da  Fearta. 

Conchabher,  otherwise  called  Connor,  sat  next 
g^^-  *  upon  the  throne.  He  was  the  son  of  Donough,  son  of 
Daniel,  son  of  Murchada,  son  of  Diarmuid,  son  of 
Airmeadh  Caoch,  descended  from  the  royml  Une  of  Heremon 
and  was  possessed  of  the  sovereignty  fourteen  years.  In 
the  reign  of  this  Irish  prince,  the  most  exemplary  Cion- 
fhaola,  bishop  Athtrym,  left  the  world  ;  Eochaidh  0  Tuath- 
ail,  the  bishop  of  Luigh  Moigh,  soon  followed  into  another 
life.  The  reign  of  this  king  was  miserably  harassed  by  the 
Danes,  who  began  to  settle  in  the  island,  and  among  other 
devastations  Inis  Damhiy  and  Cork  were  plundered  and 
burned.  ^^ 

About  this  time  the  revenue  of  St.  Patrick  was  established 
upon  the  province  of  Munster  by  Feidhiime,  the  son  of  Cri- 
omhthan ;  and  Artry,  the  son  of  Connor,  enjoined  the  same 
tax  upon  the  province  of  Conacht.  Beannchuir  and  Dun- 
daleth  Glass  were  attacked  and  plundered  by  the  Danes, 
and  not  content  to  set  fire  to  Moigh  Bille,  they  enclosed  the 
hermits  that  belonged  to  the  place,  and  consumed  them  to 
ashes.    Mortough,  the  son  of  Eogan,  was  king  of  Ulster  at 


this  tinte ;  and  Connor^  the  kine  of  Ireland,  attempted  to 
chastise  the  Grailiongachs,  who  had  provoked  him  by  their 
insolence ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  raised  a  gallant  aimy, 
marched  against  them,  and  offered  them  battle.  They  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  and  engaged  in  the  plain  of  TailUon, 
where  the  king's  troops  slew  multitudes  of  the  enemy,  and 
won  the  day.  The  innabitants  of  Leinster  resolved  to  op- 
pose the  progress  of  the  Danes  with  all  the  forces  of  the 
province ;  they  met  the  army  of  the  foreigners  at  Drumconla, 
and  a  bloody  action  followed :  fortune  remained  doubtful  for 
some  time,  and  in  suspense  between  both  parties,  but  the 
provincial  troops  gave  way  and  fled,  which  occasioned  a 
terrible  slaughter  in  the  pursuit;  among  the  slain  was  the 
\  aliant  Conning,  son  of  Conchoingiolt,  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Fothartuarths.  Soon  afler  this  defeat  Ardmach .  was 
plundered  with  great  barbarity  by  the  victorious  Danes, 
who,  in  the  month  following,  spoiled  with  their  accustomed 
cruelty  Lughmagh,  Finne  Cianachta,  and  Lismore,  with  all 
the  churches  and  religious  houses  that  fell  in  their  way, 
which  they  violently  broke  into,  killed  or  expelled  the  mem- 
bers, and  seized  upon  the  consecrated  vessels  and  whatever 
they  found,  as  lawful  booty-  Before  these  ravages  of  the 
Danes,  there  were  four  flourishing  universities  of  principal 
note  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  :  one  at  Ardmach,  which 
was  filled  with  7000  students,  as  appears  expressly  by  an 
old  roll  discovered  lately  in  the  library  of  Oxford  ;  the  uni- 
versity of  Dunda  Leath  Glass  ;  the  university  of  Lismore, 
and  the  university  of  Cashel,  with  many  academies  and  col- 
leges of  smaller  account ;  but  they  felt  the  destroying  sword 
of  these  barbarians,  who  had  no  regard  for  learning  or  learned 
men ;  nothing  sacred  or  civil  escaped  their  rage,  but  they 
swept  all  they  could  lay  hold  on  with  a  cruel  and  undistin- 
guishing  fury.  Connor,  king  of  Ireland,  unable  to  bear  or 
redress  the  misfortunes  of  his  countiy,  it  is  supposed  died 
of  grief. 

Niall  Caille  was  the  succeeding  monarch.  He  was 
^r  ?*  the  son  of  Hugh  Domdighe,  son  of  Niall  Freasach, 
'  a  descendant  from  the  posterity  of  Heremon,  and  he 
ruled  the  island  fifteen  years.  The  mother  of  this  prince  was 
Meidhbh,  the  daughter  of  Jonrachtach,  son  of  Muireadhach, 
king  of  Durlus.  He  was  particularly  known  by  the  name 
of  Niall  Caille  for  this  reason :  upon  a  time  he  came  attended 
with  a  ^at  retinue  of  horse  to  tne  bank  of  the  river  Callain, 
with  a  design  to  ford  the  stream,  btit  it  happened  that  the 
river  was  swoln  to  a  great  height  by  the  violence  of  the  rains, 
which  occasioned  him  to  halt,  and  sound  the  depth  before 
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he  attempted  to  enter  the  water*  For  this  purpose  he  com^ 
manded  agentleman  who  rode  in  his  train  to  try  the  ford, 
who,  before  he  had  gone  far,  was  carried  down  by  the  cur- 
rent, and  washed  off  his  horse.  The  king,  willing  to  preserve 
him,  gave  orders  for  those  about  him,  who  had  the  ablest 
horses,  to  plunge  into  the  water  and  lay  hold  of  the  gen- 
tleman ;  but  they  were  all  afraid  and  astonished  at  the  fury 
and  rapid  course  of  the  river,  and  refused  to  venture,  which 
made  the  king,  concerned  for  the  misfortune  of  the  guide, 
who  by  this  time  was  almost  drowned,  resolve  to  hazard  his 
own  person,  and,  if  possible,  to  save  his  life.  With  this 
design  he  advanced  to  the  very  brink  of  the  water,  and  pre- 
paring to  jump  in,  the  ground  undermined  by  the  stream, 
broke  under  the  horse's  feet,  and  the  current  being  exceed- 
ing violent,  rolled  man  and  horse  headlong,  and  the  king 
perished  in  the  attempt.  This  unfortunate  prince  had  some 
warning  to  avoid  the  river  Callain,  for  it  was  predicted  some 
time  before,  that  he  should  be  drowned  in  that  stream, 
which  was  the  sad  occasion  of  his  name,  and  he  was  alwavfl 
mentioned  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Niall  Caille.  In  the 
reign  of  this  prince  died  Diarmuid,  the  son  of  Tumaltach, 
who  governea  the  province  of  Conacht.  The  Danes  still 
continued  spoiling  the  country;  they  plundered  Loch  Bricime, 
and  killed  Congallach,  the  son  of  Neachadh. 

Niall,  whose  life  we  are  writing,  invaded  the  province  of 
Leinster  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  desisgnmg  by  this 
expedition  to  place  upon  the  throne  of  that  country  a  prince 
whose  name  was  Bryen,  the  son  of  Faolan.  The  cruel 
Danes  carried  on  their  depredations  in  a  very  dreadful  man- 
ner ;  they  plundered  Fearna  Maoido^,  Mungairid,  and  Jollar 
Ceall,  inthecountyof  Ormond  ;  the  churches  and  monasteries 
were  rifled  and  demolished,  the  relirious  expelled  with  un- 
heard-of violence,  and  in  their  sacrilegious  fury  the  magni- 
ficent church  of  Kildare  was  wholly  destroyed. 

The  success  of  the  Danish  invasion,  promoted  by  the  most 
savage  barbarities,  that  spared  neither  sex  nor  age,  encour- 
aged the  Normans  to  try  their  fortune ;  who  having  fitted 
out  a  number  of  transports,  set  sail  from  their  own  country, 
and  arrived  in  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne,  and  another  fleet  of 
forty  sail  came  into  the  mouth  of  the  river  LiSy.  These 
invaders,  if  possible,  exceeded  the  bloody  Norwegians  in 
their  hostilities  and  military  executions ;  they  pillaged  the 
coasts,  and  devoured  what  tne  Danish  locusts  had  left ;  they 
carried  with  them  the  terror  of  fire  and  sword  in  their  in- 
cursions, they  plundered  Magh  Lifi^,  in  the  county  of  Dub- 
lin, Magh  Breag,  and  Fingall.    The  progress  of  these 
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foreiEcnerB  nlarmed  the  Danes,  who,  fearing  the  Normans 
would  deprive  them  of  their  conqiiosts,  and  drive  them 
out  of  the  kingdom,  either  by  their  own  power  or  joining 
with  the  natives,  collected  their  scattered  (brcRa,  thai  were 
divided  into  several  bodies  for  the  convenience  of  plunder, 
came  to  Jobh  Neill,  and  offered  battle  to  the  Normans, 
The  fight  began  briskly,  and  a  dreadful  slaughter  followed 
on  both  sides,  but  the  victory  inclined  to  the  Danes,  wbo, 
after  a  terrible  impression  upon  the  enemy,  turned  the  for- 
tune of  the  day,  and  pursued  them  from  Inbher  Nambark, 
where  the  battle  was  fought,  along  the  banks  of  the  Shannon, 
to  the  sea  side.  This  success  animated  the  Dam^s,  who, 
finding  the  country  open  and  unguarded,  renewed  their 
hostilities,  and  ransacked  and  burned  Inis  Cealtrach  Cluain 
Mac  Nois,  and  all  the  churches  of  Loch  Eirne  were  con- 
sumed to  ashes. 

In  the  time  of  these  public  calamities,  Feidhlime,  the 
son  of  Criomhthan,  governed  the  province  of  Munsler ;  and 
having  entered  into  noly  orders,  presided  in  the  arcliicpisco- 
pal  chair  of  Leath  Modha,  as  the  south  half  of  Ireland  was 
generally  called.  This  prince  received  provocations  from 
the  northern  halfof  the  island,  known  by  the  name  of  Leath 
Cuin,  and  carrying  his  arms  into  that  part  of  the  country, 
he  sorely  distresiied  the  inhabitants,  and  plundered  without 
distinction  fsom  Birr  to  Tearahair  Breag  ;  but  he  met  with 
opposition  at  Tara,  which  he  overcame  with  some  difficulty, 
and  in  a  conflict,  wherein  his  forces  engaged  Jonrachtacli, 
the  son  of  Maolduin,  lost  his  life.  This  ecclesiastical  prisce 
did  not  long  survive  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  bis  victories, 
heing  cut  off  by  death,  after  he  had  filled  the  throne  of 
Munster  for  twenty-seven  years.  There  is  a  valuable  trea- 
tise extant,  which  gives  a  great  character  of  this  Feidhlime, 
the  son  of  Criomhthan ;  and,  speaking  of  his  deceace,  says,* 
"  The  most  excellent  and  wise  anchoret  of  the  Scots  depart- 
"  cd  this  life ;"  which  is  authority  sufficient  to  believe  that 
this   prince   was  a  person  of   great  learning  and  accom- 

Elishraents,  and,  by  reason  of  ho  piety,  and  the  holiness  of 
is  life,  a  bright  ornament  of  the  Christian  profession. 
In  the  same  year  with  the  death  of  Feidhlime,  Olchobhair, 
abbot  oflmly,  a  man  ambitious  and  fond  of  power,  had 
interest  sufficient  to  have  himself  elected  king  of  Cashel. 
Maoheachluin,  king  of  Meath,  about  the  same  time  engaged 
the  Danes  at  Casan  Linge,  and  gave  them  a  signal  over- 
throw, which  concluded  with  the  slaughter  of  700  of  them 
upon  the    spot.       The   Danish  general,  whose  name  was 
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Saxolb,waB  killed  by  Cianachtaibhf  in  an  encounter  wberein 
the  foreigners  were  defeated  with  great  loss.  The  fortune 
of  the  Danes  began  now  to  abate,  for  tliey  were  generally 
routed  by  the  natives,  who  struggled  hard  for  their  liberties, 
and  particularly  destroyed  numbers  of  them  in  the  battle 
of  Easruaidh ;  but  after  this  bad  success  the  invaders  reco- 
Tered  their  strength,  and  with  the  choicest  of  their  forces, 
laying  siege  to  the  ctty  of  Dublin,  look  it  sword  in  hand. 
The  famous  Cormac  Mac  Cuilleanaii,  who  was  archbishop 
of  Cashel,  and  governed  the  province  of  Munster  for  seven 
years,  was  bom  about  this  time ;  soon  at^r  the  pious 
oishop  of  Teilge,  whose  name  was  Exnich,  was  unfortu- 
nately killed.  The  inhabitants  of  Conacht  attempted  to 
oppose  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  and  gave  them  battle, 
but  with  ill  success ;  for  the  provincial  troops  were  cut  off 
in  great  numbers,  and  Maolduin,  the  son  of  Muirguiaa, 
was  slain.  Near  this  time  died  Bryen,  the  son  of  Faolan, 
king  of  Leii. 

The  Danes  were  continually  reinforced  with  fresh  recruits 
irom  their  own  country,  ana  a  Heet  of  many  sail,  with  a 
body  of  troops  on  board,  arrived  upon  the  coasts,  and 
landed  at  Loch  Neachach.  They  committed  their  usual 
hostilities,  anil  plundered  the  country  in  an  inhuman  man- 
ner; they  broke  through  the  law  of  nations,  and  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  declared  enemies,  they  ravaged  with  all 
the  terror  and  calamities  of  fire  and  sword.  The  churches 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  fell  a  prey  to  these  bar- 
barians, who  had  no  regard  to  religion  and  the  Christian 
worship,  but  with  a  savage  brutality  they  destroyed  every 
thing  civil  and  sacred  ;  and  among  other  acts  of  violence, 
Fearna  and  Corke  were  spoiled  and  pillaged,  and  then  set 
on  fire  atid  consumed   to  ashes. 

Niall  Caille,  king  of  Ireland,  about  this  time,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  plundered  and  destroyed  Fear- 
ceall  and  Deabhna  Eatbra  ;  and  soon  after  Morrough,  the 
son  of  Hugh,  king  of  Conacht,  left  the  world;  the  cele- 
brated bishop  of  Cluain  Heois  followed,  and  was  delivered 
from  a  troublesome  life.  The  Danes,  encouraged  by  their 
success,  and  to  secure  what  they  had  conquered,  erected  a 
fort  at  Linn  Duachaill,  which  they  filled  with  their  choicest 
troops ;  this  garrison  was  a  terror  to  the  natives,  and  by 
their  continued  excursions  plundered  and  destroyed  the 
country  called  Tuatha  Teabhtha.  They  also  built  another 
castle  at  Dublin,  from  whence  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
ruining  the  province  of  Leinster  and  Jobh  Neill ;  the  churches 
were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  countiy  was  mise* 
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rably  distfBSsed,from  the  city  of  Dublin  to  Sliabh  Bladhma. 
They  ransacked  Cluain  Aidhnacb,  Climin  Joraid,  and 
Cluaiti  Mac  Nnois  ;  the  whole  latld  around  became  desert, 
and  was  like  an  Uninhabited  wilderness.  Alwut  this  timd 
Feargus,  the  son  of  Fothig,  who  governed  the  province  of 
Conacht,  departed  this  life;  and  the  cruel  Dane,  Tui^esiuSi 
erected  a  fort  at  Loch  Ril>h,  which  commanded  the  country 
about,  and  infested  Cluain  Mac  Kaois,  Cluain  Fearta 
Breaouin,  Tirdaglass,    Lotlira,    and  many  other  adjacent 

filaces  and  cities,  wlilch  wei-e  plundered  and  destroyed,  and 
bU  a  miserable  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  these  invaders.  Not 
long  afterwards  the  venerable  Muireadhach,  bishop  of  Lain^ 
Leire,  was  translated  to  a  better  life;  and  about  the  samS 
time  Niall  Caille,  king  of  Ireland,  engaged  the  Danes  in 
a  pitched  battle,  and  gave  them  a  signal  overthrow,  which 
Was  attended  wilh  the  loss  of  numbers  left  dead  npon  the 
spot;  but  this  prince  did  not  surrire  long  enough  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  victory,  for  he  was  unfortunately  drowned 
in  the  river  Callain,  in  the  manner  before  related. 

Turgesius,  the  Dane,  usurped  the  aovereiOTty 
ee-j'  of  Ireland.  This  foreigner  was  the  king  of  Nor- 
way, as  some  writers  aiBrm,  or  as  others,  the 
king's  son.  His  countrymen,  the  Norwegians  and  other 
easterlings  who  sided  against  the  natives,  proclaimed  him 
king  of  Ireland,  and  invested  him  with  the  government  of 
the  island,  which  he  ruled  thirteen  years.  Before  he 
came  to  the  throne  he  had  been  seventeen  years  in 
the  country,  plundering  and  destroying  the  inhabitanta 
with  inexpressible  calamities.  He  was  a  scourge  in  the 
bands  of  divine  providence,  to  punish  the  Irish  nation, 
which  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  and  at  last  com- 
pelled to  submit  under  theyoke  of  this  usurper.  The  islands 
had  been  for  many  years  harassed  with  wars  and  intestine 
divisions,  as  well  as  continual  struggles  to  preserve  their 
oppressed  liberties,  and  repel  the  insolence  and  cruel  hos- 
tilities of  the  invaders ;  but  the  foreigners  being  constantly 
supported  with  recruits  from  Norway,  and  all  the  eastern 
countries  adjacent,  poured  in  such  numbers  upon  the  na- 
tives, that  they  were  forced  to  give  up  the  defence  of  their 
country,  and  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  this  usurper,  who 
reduced  them  lo  the  lowest  servitude,  imposed  insufferable 
taxes,  and  by  other  nets  of  cruelty  and  oppression  establish- 
ed himself  in  tlie  government,  and  as  it  were,  made  a 
conquest  uf  the  island.  This  foreigner  had  uo  sooner  seized 
upon  the  crown,  but  he  dispatched  messengers  into  Norway, 
who  were  commissioned  to  give  notice  of  his  accession  to 
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the  throne,  and  to  desire  a  supply  of  forces  sufficient  to 
support  his  pretensions  against  any  attempts  of  the  natives, 
who  were  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and*  if  not 
kept  under  by  the  terror  of  a  standing  army,  would  occasion 
him  an  uneasy  reign.  Accordingly  a  fleet  of  many  sail, 
and  a  number  of  transports  filled  with  regular  troops,  were 
dispatched,  and  landed  upon  the  western  coast.  The  coun- 
try was  immediately  laid  waste,  the  inhabitants  were  forced 
by  droves  like  sheep  into  captivity,  and  such  Its  escaped 
were  obliged  to  retire  into  woods  and  wildernesses  with  their 
families,  and  lie  exposed  to  the  miseries  of  famine,  to 
preserve  themselves  from  slavery.  These  foreigners  man- 
ned out  several  boats  that  were  ordered  upon  Loch  Neach* 
achand  LochRibh,  from  whence  they  ravaged  and  commit- 
ted hostilities  savage  and  terrible  beyond  expression.  St. 
CoUum  Gill,  manjr  years  before  the  invasion  of  the  Danes, 
foretold  the  calamities  that  should  fall  upon  his  country  : 
and  Bearchan,  the  prophet  predicted  particularly,  that  the 
Norwegians  should  arrive  and  bring  the  country  into  ser- 
vitude. The  verses  of  this  ancient  poet  may  be  thus  trans- 
lated: 

The  bold  Norwegians,  with  a  uameroas  sail, 

Shall  try  the  Irish  ocean,  and  arrive 

Upon  the  coasts.     The  isle  shall  be  enslav'd 

By  these  victorious  foreigners,  who  shall  place 

In  every  church  an  abbot  of  their  own, 

And  shall  proclaim,  to  fill  the  throne  of  Ireland, 

A  king  of  the  Norwegian  race. 

AN   ACCOUNT  OF  THE    MANY    BATTLES   FOUGHT  BY 

TURGESIUS,    ETC. 

Turgesius  having  reduced  the  island  under  his  subjection, 
and  by  usurpation  oroke  in  upon  the  succes^on  of  the  royal 
line  of  the  Irish  monarchs,  exercised  his  government  with 
great  tyranny,  establishing  himself  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
national  liberties,  and  made  his  arbitrary  and  unbounded 
will  the  rule  of  his  administration.  The  natives  were  mise- 
rably galled  with  the  heavy  yoke  of  this  foreigner,  and, 
resolving  to  attempt  a  recovery  of  their  freedom,  a  conspi- 
racy was  formed  by  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  tne 
kingdom,  to  dethrone  the  tyrant,  and  fix  the  state  upon  its 
ancient  foundation.  They  reflected  upon  the  bravery  of  their 
ancestors,  how  prodigal  they  were  of  their  blood  in  defence 
of  their  country,  and  what  noble  efforts  they  made  to  secure 
their  rights  and  privileges,  and  deliver  them  down  unop- 
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pressed  to  posterity.  Inspired  with  these  reflections,  the 
revolt  became  UDiversal,  the  Irish  unautmoiiBlj  armed,  and 
assembled  in  bodies  over  the  whole  kingdom.  They  en- 
gaged the  Danes  in  several  desperate  battles,  and  fought 
witb  success  in  many  encounters.  A  spirit  of  freedom  and 
liberty  prevailed  throughout  the  island,  and  was  attended 
with  victory,  insomuch  that  the  foreigners  began  to  be  weary 
of  their  conquests.  They  were  so  harrassed  and  borne  down 
by  the  old  Irish  courage,  that  they  were  overthrown  and  de- 
feated with  incredible  loss,  and  at  last  obliged  to  retire  to 
their  shipping,  and  bid  adieu  to  the  island. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  relate  particularly 
some  of  the  most  memorable  batlles  that  were  fought  be- 
tween the  natives  and  the  invaders,  and  express  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  circumstances  that  attended  them ;  in 
order  to  give  posterity  a  just  idea  of  the  courage  and  bravery 
of  the  ancient  Irish,  who  were  a  nation  fond  of  their  liber- 
ties, and  of  the  royal  family  of  their  kings,  whose  throne 
they  could  not  endure  should  he  filled  by  foreigners,  but  ex- 
posed themselves  to  preserve  their  country,  and  put  an  end 
to  those  calamities  that  closely  followed  a  foreign  joke,  and 
are  the  neceasair  effects  of  tyranny  and  usurpation. 

The  Irish,  leu  on  by  the  principal  nobility  of  the  country, 
particularly  the  tribe  of  thaDailgais,  engaged  the  Danes, 
and  gave  them  a  signal  overthrow  at  Ardbreacan.  The 
foreigners  were  again  attacked  by  the  people  of  Colgaln, 
and  routed  with  the  loss  of  all  their  forces  ;  m  which  action 
Saxolb,  a  commander  of  great  courage  and  experience 
among  the  Danes,  was  slain.  Olchobhair,  the  son  of  Cionn- 
faoith,  who  governed  the  province  of  Munster  and  Lor- 
cain,  the  son  of  Ceallacb,  king  of  Leinster,  joined  their 
provincial  forces,  and  fell  upon  the  anuy  of  the  invaders 
with  irresistible  bravery  ;  the  dispute  was  hot  and  blootly, 
but  the  impetuosity  of  the  Irish  broke  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  and  a  general  rout  followed.  In  this  enjagement 
the  Earl  of  Tomair,  heirapparent  to  the  crown  of  Denmark, 
was  slain,  and  1200  of  the  best  soldiers  of  the  Danish  army 
followed  him  to  the  other  world.  The  king  of  Munster, 
before  mentioned,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Eoganacht  Cashcl, 
defeated  the  Danes  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Cashel,  where 
500  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  rest  fled  for  their  lives. 
The  people  of  Tyrconnel  armed  to  recover  tlieir  liberties, 
and  attacked  the  invaders  near  Easruidh,  and  fought  them 
with  success ;  for  the  choicest  of  their  forces  perished  in 
the  engagement,  and  few  escaped  the  slaughter  of  the  day, 
Tlifi  roen  of  Jobh  Fijinty  resolved  to  be  no  longer  slavei 
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and  observing  an  opportunity,  fell  upon  the  Danes,  and 
killed  360  of  them.  Two  hundred  of  these  fureigiiaTS  were 
destroyed  by  the  people  of  Cianachta;  and  240  »X  Pruim 
da  Chonn,  were  stain  bvTigemach,  king  of  Loch  Qab^piir. 
IV^aoIseachluin,  king  of  Meuth,  nlteinptecl  to  ehiik?  Q?^h^ 
yoke,  and  engaged  the  Bancs  wit^  such  success  at  ^  pli\OQ 
called  Glasglean,  that  1700  of  them  were  cut  oft'.  Yet 
notwithatanding  these  victories,  the  foreigners  were  far 
from  being  suppressed  ;  for  they  were  constantly  supplietj 
with  fresh  recruits  from  their  own  country,  which  inspire^ 
them  with  courage  under  the  greatest  slaughter  of  their 
troops;  their  broken  armies  were  soon  completed,  and  the 
natives  were  so  harrassed  with  continual  skirmishes  and 
attacks,  that  they  lost  their  choicest  soldiers  without  any 
prospect  of  tilling  their  places;  and  therefore  being  diapir- 
ited  and  worn  out,  they  were  obliged  to  confess  themsefves 
a  vanquished  people,  and  submit  to  the  cruel  tyranny  uf 
Turgesius  and  his  Danish  soldiery,  who  ruled  them  with  « 
rod  of  iron,  and  forced  them  to  taste  of  the  very  drega  of, 
servitude.  The  whole  kingdom  wua  reduced,  trie  usurper 
seized  upon  the  crown,  and  by  his  followers  was  pi'oclaipied 
monarch  of  Ireland. 

A     PABTICULAR     ACCOUNT    OF  TBB    SLAVERY      IMPOSED   UPOM 
THE  ANCIENT  IBtSH,    BK    Tl^BUESlLS,    THE  DANISH  TYB^HT. 

The  native  Irish  could  neither  bear  nor  shftke  oS  the  op- 
pressive yoke  of  these  foreigners ;  and  Turgesius,  who  had 
possession   of  the   government,  thought   no  method  piore 
expedient  to  secure  his  i^w  power  than  to  new  ntodel  the 
state,  to   overturn  the  old   constitution,  and  to  place  hi^ 
countrymen  in  the  posts  of  trust  and  authority.     Accord- 
ingly he  appointed  a  Danish  king  in  every  cantred  of  1eui4 
throughout  the  island,  and  a  captain  was  settled  in  eveKy  i^{~ 
ritory.     He  nominated  an  abbot  in  every  church  and  mooas- 
tcry,  and  a  sergeant  of  the  Danes  was  fixed  as  the  coo.imand- 
ing  officer  in  every  village ;  and  to  compleat  the  miseries  of 
the  natives,  a  soldier  was  billelted  by  authority  upon  every 
Louse  and  cottage  through  the  whole  kingdom.     The  ipso- 
Icnce  and  rapines  of  these  commoo  sokliers  were  insupport- 
able, for  the  master  of  a  faoiLly  had  do  power  in  his  awa 
house  ;  he  could  not  command  the  use  of  a  hen  or  a  chickea 
of  his  own,  for  fear  of  giving  otfeuce  to  this  rascally  forei^nec, 
whosi3  veageonce  he  dreaded,  audwho^e  resentment  pertwtys 
w  o  uld  dispossess  him  of  uU  he  had-     If  a  pooi:  mw  h,%d  b. 
ooeMWtoafioid  milk&iithesu^ort  ofbjs  faouily,  the  ^1,4 
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(limrtered  upon  hina  would  consume  the  whole,  not  regarding 
the  criea  and  wants  of  the  young  children,  who  were  ready 
to  die  of  hunger ;  and  if  a  person  in  the  house  chanced  to  ba 
sick,  and  the  weakness  of  hia  stomach  would  admit  of  do 
other  food  but  milk,  this  barbarous  Dane  would  not  allow 
him  a  drop  to  save  him  from  death,  but  suffer  him  to  perish. 
And  when  the  soldier  had  a  mind  for  a  piece  of  beef,  he 
would  oblige  the  man  of  the  house  to  kill  this  cow,  whose 
milk  was  the  greatest  part  of  hia  sustenance,  aud  when  that 
beast  was  the  whole  stock  he  was  possessed  of>  These  bar- 
barities and  oppressions  distracted  the  unhappy  Irish,  who 
were  obliged  to  conform  to  the  sordid  and  cruel  temper  of 
these  Boidiera,  and  supply  them  with  what  provision  they 
required,  how  expensive  soever ;  otherwise  tney  would  be 
diagged  by  violence  to  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  army, 
and  committed  to  the  guard  room,  and  kept  under  close  con- 
finement till  the  prisoner  had  made  satisfaction  to  his  insolent 
guest,  who  ol^en  would  be  so  unconscionable  as  not  to  bo 
content  with  less  than  the  ruin  of  his  family  and  fortune. 

The  arbitrary  Danes  imposed  likewise  a  heavy  tribute  on 
the  vanquished  Irish  ;  for  every  master  of  a  family  through- 
out the  whole  island  was  obliged,  under  the  severest  penal- 
ties, to  pay,  as  a  yearly  tribute,  an  ounce  of  gold;  and  if 
through  misfortune  or  poverty  he  was  incapable  to  furnish 
out  his  contribution,  he  was  punished  with  the  loss  of  his 
nose.  No  lord  or  lady  was  permitted  to  wear  any  cloaths 
but  what  had  been  left  ofi'  by  the  Danes  ;  for  if  their  habit 
was  of  any  value,  it  was  torn  otf  their  backs,  and  ragged 
cast-off  gnrm  en  Is  were  given  them  in  the  place.  These  sav- 
age invaders  were  professed  enemies  to  learning  and  learned 
men,  and  therefore  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom  being  in 
their  own  hands,  tliey  determined  to  extirpate  all  schools 
and  seminaries  of  education  :  the  Irish  were  not  suffered  to 
have  their  children  taught  to  read  ;  the  churches  and  holy 
places  for  divine  service  were  likewise  shut  up  or  destrcwed 
to  the  ground  ;  all  the  books  they  could  find  they  burned  Or 
tore  to  pieces  ;  the  poets,  historians,  musicians,  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  other  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  were  banished,  or 
imprisoned,  or  forced  to  abscond  in  woods  and  solitudes  to 
preserve  their  lives.  No  young  lady,  of  whatsoever  quality, 
though  she  were  the  daughter  ofa  lord  or  of  a  king,  was 
allowed  to  work  with  her  needle,  or  embroider  in  gold, 
silver,  or  silk  ;  and  the  sons  of  noblemen  were  forbidden  to 
learn  the  use  of  arms,  or  exercise  themselvei  in  feats  of  ac- 
tivity or  martial  sports,  lest  they  should  one  time  or  other 
reflect  upon  the  bravery  of  their  ancestors,  and  grow  uneitsy 
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under  the  yoke  of  alavery.  The  Irish  were  discouraged^ 
under  the  penalty  of  lines  and  imprisonment,  to  make  feasU 
or  public  entertainments,  or  to  use  hospitality  among  one 
another,  hut  were  forced  to  be  content  with  the  scraps  and 
offals  that  were  left  at  the  tables  of  the  riotous  and  luxurious 
Danes,  who  prodigally  consumed  at  once  the  support  of 
many  families,  and  spent  the  revenue  of  whole  countries  to 
indulge  their  palates,  and  to  please  themselves  in  the  most 
scandalous  and  unnatural  debaucheries. 

Such  was  the  miserable  state  of  the  island,  under  the  op- 
pression and  cruel  yoke  of  these  domineering  foreigners: 
the  natives  were  broken-hearted,  and  despaired  of  recoverinff 
their  liberties  ;  the  clergy  were  forced  to  fly  into  woods,  and 
the  moat  desolate  places,  for  the  security  of  their  lives;  fot 
the  Danes  were  a  wicked  and  abandoned  race  of  men,  and  so 
covetous  of  wealth  and  plunder,  that  churches  and  mona»- 
teries  were  rifled,  their  consecrated  plate  carried  off,  and  the 
religious  turned  out  of  doors.  But  the  cries  and  prayers  of 
the  pious  clergy,  who  hid  themselves  in  caves  and  deserts, 
and  incessantly  addressed  themselves  to  heaven  for  the  de- 
liverance of  their  country,  prevailed  at  last  with  the  divine 
mercy  to  find  a  way  for  their  redemption,  as  unexpected  as 
it  was  acceptable  to  the  natives,  who  were  in  despair,  and 
gave  themselves  up  for  lost ;  for  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
clergy,  notwithstanding  the  inconveniences  they  aufTered, 
strictly  performed  the  divine  offices  of  the  church  in  the  best 
manner  they  were  able  ;  they  fasted  and  prayed,  and  ohli^rd 
the  laity  to  be  regularin  their  devotions,  and  to  entreat  with- 
out intermission,  that  God  would  destroy  the  power  of  those 
profane  invaders,  professed  enemies  to  mankind  and  to  bis 
church,  and  restore  the  kingdom  to  its  ancient  liberty.  And  i 
heaven  rewarded  their  piety  with  success,  so  far  as  to  deliver  4 
the  tyrant  Turgesius  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish. 

For  when  this  bloody  usurper  was  in  the  height  of  his  un- 
just authority,  among  other  methods  to  confirm  nimself  in  -his 
new  power,  and  to  prevent  the  natives  from  giving  disturb- 
ance to  his  reign,  he  erected  a  castle  as  a  royal  palace,  where 
he  designed  to  reside,  near  the  seat  of  Maulseachluin,  who 
governed  the  country  of  Meath,     This  haughty  Dane  would 
sometimes  condescend  to  make  a  visit  to  tbis  neighbouring 
prince,  who  had  a  daughter  of  excellent  beauty,  that  had  the 
finest  shape  and  complexion,  and  was  one  of  the  most  cele«  J 
brated  ladies  in  the  island.  Turgeaius,  who  by  this  time  be*  I 
gan  to  be  aged,  was  at  an  entertainment  in  the  ualac%  of  ■ 
Meatbj  where  thii*  prinoeis  eat  Qt  the  table,  eno  by  bev 
ttnrau  to  captivAtod  this  royal  lecher,  that  thg  blood  ^w 
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warm  in  its  old  channels,  and  he  conceived  lo  strong  a  pas- 
sion, that  he  desired  Maulseachluin  to  resign  his  daughter  to 
his  arms,  and  promised  she  should  be  the  lavourite  mistrese 
in  his  seraglio.  The  king  of  Meath  not  daring  to  incense  the 
tyrant  by  a  denial,  who  he  knew  would  gratify  his  lust  by 
violence,  with  great  submission  requested,  that  since  his 
majesty  was  pleased  to  make  choice  of  his  daughter  for  a 
mistress,  he  would  not  make  it  known  in  a  pubUc  manner, 
out  of  respect  to  the  character  of  the  young  lady,  whose  re- 
putation would  ButTer,  and  her  honour  be  so  blemished,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  afterwards  to  dispose  of  her  in  marriage, 
and  provide  a  husband  for  her  suitable  to  her  quality ;  and 
therefore  he  desired,  that  since  his  royal  palace  was  at  no 
great  distance,  he  might  be  permitted  to  send  the  princess 
to  him  privately,  to  conceal  it  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
world.  And,  continued  he,  I  will  convey  to  your  majesty 
fifteen  of  the  most  celebrated  beauties  that  my  small  territo- 
ries produce,  who,  I  am  confident,  will  so  far  eclipse  the 
charms  you  are  pleased  to  commend  in  my  daughter,  that  she 
will  scarce  receive  the  honor  of  being  admitted  to  your  em- 
braces, when  you  are  convinced  she  is  excelled  by  so  many 
of  a  superior  beauty.  Tui^esius  was  transported  with  the 
expectation  of  receiving  the  young  lady,  and  a  night  was 
appointed  to  crown  his  hopes  and  give  hira  possession ;  she 
was  conducted  with  all  possible  privacy  into  one  of  his  royal 
apartments,  and  the  young  ladies  were  to  be  disposed  of  as 
the  lusts"  and  humour  of  the  tyrant  directed. 

It  happened  that  at  this  time  there  was  a  convention  of 
the  principal  Danes  throughout  the  kingdom  summoned  by 
Tui^esius,  to  assemble  in  Dublin,  in  order  to  settle  his  in- 
fant government  upon  lasting  foundations ;  to  defeat  the 
prospects  of  the  natives,  who  were  inclined  to  a  revolt ;  to 
defend  the  country  from  other  invaders,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  succession  to  his  posterity.  These  matters,  and  whatever 
seemed  to  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  the  usurpation, 
being  adjusted,  the  king  appointed  an  entertainment  for 
some  of  his  prime  ministers  and  favourites ;  and  being  well 
warmed  with  wine,  he  communicated  to  fifteen  of  them  hia 
intrigue  with  the  young  princess,  the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Meath,  and  promised  to  bestow  upon  each  of  them  a 
young  lady  of  consummate  beauty,  if  they  were  disposed  for 
an  act  of  gallantry,  and  thought  proper  lo  follow  him  to 
court.  These  lascivious  Danes  conforming  to  the  practice  of 
the  tyrant,  expressed  their  gratitude  for  his  royal  bounty, 
and  Bred  with  the  prospect  before  them,  desired  the  honour 
of  waiting  upon  bim  i  und  accordingly  Tui-ffe»iu»,  attended 
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with  fifteen  of  his  debauched  nobles  and  officers,  set  ont 
fit>m  Dublin,  where  the  assembly  sat,  and  arriyed  at  the 
palace  where  he  usually  kept  his  residence. 

fiutMaolseachluin,  thekingof  Meath,  denigned  nothing  less 
than  to  contribute  to  the  prostitution  of  his  daughter,  and 
resolving  to  vindicate  the  nonour  of  the  young  lady,  he  en- 
tered upon  a  desperate  attempt  to  dethrone  ond  destroy  the 
tyrant,  and  sacrifice  him  to  the  fury  of  his  own  lust.  Accord- 
ingly he  selected  fifteen  of  the  stoutest  and  most  beautiful 
youths  in  his  dominions,  who  were  of  a  fair  fresh  complexion, 
and  had  no  beards  upon  their  faces  ;  he  ordered  them  to 
be  apparelled  in  the  habit  of  young  ladies,  and  to  conceal 
under  their  gowns  a  short  sharp  sword,  which  they  were  to 
make  use  of  according  to  his  directions.  Thus  fitted'  out, 
the  princess,  attended  with  her  retinue,  upon  the  night  ap- 
pointed left  her  father's  court ;  and  when  she  arrived  near 
the  castle,  where  Turgesius  had  his  royal  seat,  she  sent 
privately  to  acquaint  him  of  her  approach,  which  he  received 
with  inexpressible  joy  :  he  gave  notice  to  his.officers  that  the 
ladies  were  coming,  and  having  ordered  them  to  retire  to 
their  chambers,  he  sent  one  of  his  favourites  to  meet  the 
princess,  and  conduct  her  to  his  court.  The  Danish  nobles 
severally  repaired  to  their  appartments,  that  were  made  pro- 
per for  Aheir  reception,  and  impatiently  expected  their  Irish 
mistresAs  ;  while  the  king,  with  the  same  fury  of  passion, 
was  waiting  in  his  bedchamber,  transported  with  tne  pros- 
pect of  satisfying  his  brutish  desires  upon  a  princess  ot  the 
greatest  beauty  and  quality  throughout  the  island. 

But  providence  determined  to  put  a  final  end  to  the  tyran- 
ny of  this  usurper  ;  for  Maolseacluin,  king  of  Meath,  the 
better  to  accomplish  his  design,  so  glorious  in  the  event  as 
to  subvert  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the^e  foreigners,  under 
cover  of  the  night  marched  with  a  resolute  body  of  haidy 
Irish,  and  advancing  towards  the  castle  of  Turgesius,  he 
drew  up  his  men  silently  under  the  walls,  in  order,  when  he 
received  the  signal  from  those  within,  to  break  into  the  fort 
and  to  put  the  tyrant  and  all  his  retinue  to  the  sword. 

The  princess  with  her  followers  were  by  this  time  admitted 
into  the  palace,  and  the  gentlemen  who  attended  her  had 
orders  from  the  king  to  preserve  the  honour  of  his  daughter 
at  all  hazards,  and  to  fail  upon  the  tjrrant,  unguarded  as  he 
was,  before  he  had  perpetrated  his  design ;  and  inspiring 
them  with  a  love  of  liberty,  and  of  redeeming  their  country 
from  a  cruel  slavery,  be  had  raised  their  indignation  to  that 
height,  that  they  engaged  to  aman  to  expose  their  lives  in  this 
greBtadventaveiBndti^did  notdpi^btctfaiicoeM.  'fMr  eooa* 
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mission  was  to  seize  upon  the  usurper  and  take  him  alivei 
but  to  bind  him  with  strong  cords  that  he  could  not  possibly 
escape  ;  then  they  were  to  xecure  bis  nobles  and  otbcers,  who 
expected  other  sort  or  embraces,  and  not  to  lenve  a  man  of 
them  alive ;  and  there  seemed  no  difficulty  to  bring  to  pass 
this  surprising  event;  for  the  tyrant  thought  he  bud  esta- 
blished his  poner,  and  brolcen  the  Epiht  of  the  natives,  and 
therefore  tberewasnooccasionto  keep  a  strict  guard  about  his 
person;  audhisotBceis  were  so  infatuated  by  Uieir  lusts,  that 
theylefl  their  arms  behind  them,  lest  they  should  frighten 
the  ladies,  and  discompose  them  for  softer  encouulera. 
There  was  a  proper  signal  agreed  upon,  to  give  notice  to  ihe 
king  under  the  walla,  when  he  should  rush  into  the  fort,  and 
assist  with  his  troops  to  fall  upon  the  Danes,  who  perhaps 
might  be  so  numerous  as  not  easily  to  be  dispatched. 

The  circumstances  of  this  secret  adventure  being  thus 
adjusted,  the  princess  with  all  her  retinue  were  introduced 
into  the  king's  apartment,  who  received  her  with  open  arms, 
and  though  of  a  very  advanced  age,  pioposed  wonderful  de- 
lights to  himself  in  the  possession  uf  her.  He  examined  into 
the  beautv  of  her  attendants,  who,  though  very  handsome 
and  genteel  youths,  yet  made  but  an  awkward  appearance  in 
their  unaccustomed  dress,  and  theretore  the  princess  was 
sure  to  tind  do  rival  ^mong  them,  and  was  made  choice  of 
to  sleep  in  the  anus  of  this  lascivious  Dane,  who  embraced 
her  tenderly,  and  was  conducting herintohisprivatechamber. 
'ITielrishyouths  thought  now  was  thetirae  todiscoveraud  exert 
themselves  in  defence  of  the  honour  of  their  mietrees  and  of 
their  enslaved  country;  and  throwing  aside  their  loose  gowns, 
laid  hold  of  the  tyrant,  and  pointing  one  of  their  short  swords 
to  his  throat,  threatened  him  with  instant  death  if  he  cried 
out,  which  so  territied  him  that  be  submitted,  and  they  in* 
ftautly,  bound  him;  then  destroying  all  they  met,  they  forced 
into  the  |apartments  of  the  nobles  and  officers,  who  were 
unarmed  and  prepared  for  other  engagemeats,  and  put  them 
all  to  the  sword.  The  palace  was  filled  with  cries  and  slaugh- 
ter, and  to  add  to  the  tenor,  the  signal  was  given  to  the  kmg 
under  the  walls,  who  broke  into  the  castle  with  dreadful 
shouts,  and  finished  what  was  left  undone ;  the  guards  wete 
killed,  no  (quarter  was  )nvcD,  the  darkness  of  the  night  in- 
creased the  fears  of  the  Danes,  officers  and  soldiers  fell  pro- 
miscuously in  the  carnage,  and  not  a  man  of  them  escaped. 
When  the  fury  of  the  Irish  was  abated,  and  there  was  no 
enemy  left  in  the  castle,  the  king  of  Meath  entered  the  room 
where  Tuigesius  lay  bound  and  upbrawlijig  him  with  his 
excessive  cruelties,  the  uumy  lap^s  and  viuieiwes  he  had 
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committed  upon  the  Irish  ladies,  and  his  repeated  murders  ; 
he  commanded  him  to  be  loaded  with  irons;  and  to  be  car- 
ried before  him  in  triumph.  The  soldiers  were  allowed  to 
plunder  the  castle,  where  they  found  an  incredible  booty, 
and  the  king  with  the  princess  and  his  brave  hardy  troops 
returned  to  Meath. 

This  transaction  was  soon  spread  over  the  whole  kingdom; 
and  the   Irish,  animated  with  the  success   of  the  king  of 
Meathy   uuanimously  revolted,   and  resolved  to  throw  off 
the  Danish  yoke.     The  foreigners  were  quite  dispirited  and 
abandoned  to  their  fears,  when  they  heard  that  their  king 
Turgesius  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  principal  nobility  and 
commanding  officers  put  to  the  sword ;  and  considering  that 
the  natives  were  up  in  arms,   and   themselves  without  a 
leader,   they  thought  it  safest  to  fly  to  their  ships,  and  with 
all  possible  expedition  to  quit  the  island.    Those  invaders, 
who  lived  near  the  sea  coasts,  got  on  board  without  much 
difficulty ;   but  those  who  had  possessed  themselves  of  the 
inland  country,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea,  were  oUiged 
to  retire  into  cities  and  fortified  places  for  their  security ;  but 
the  desperate  Irish  resolved  to  rid  themselves  of  these  forei^- 
ers,  which  now  they  had  an  opportunity  to  do,  and  fell 
upon  them  in  all  places  without  distinction:  they  hunted 
them  out  of  the  woods  and  wildernesses,  where  they  had  taken 
shelter ;  ^they  stormed  their  towns  and  forts,  and  engaging 
them  with  irresistible  fury,  slew  infinite  numbers   of  the 
Danes  before  they  could  reach  their  ships ;  no  solitude  or 
flight  could  protect  them  from  the  enraged  Irish,  who  fought 
for  their  lives,   and  laws,  and  liberties,  and  determined  to 
bring  about  a  complete  revolution,  and  establish  the  govern- 
ment upon  its  ancient  foundation.    Some  of  those  wretched 
foreigners  escaped  to  the  sea  under  favour  of  the  night ;  and 
others  who  were  surrounded  by  their  enemies,  and  found  it 
impossible  to  fly,  most  submissively  petitioned  for  quarter, 
and  promised  to  become  servants  to  the  Irish  ;  and  to  save 
their  lives,  to  comply  with  whatever  tax  or  imposition  should 
be  laid  upon  them.    The  king  of  J^eath,  when  the  first  fury 
of  the  Irish  had  in  some  measure  subsided,  perceiving  that 
those  few  Danes  that  remained,  might  be  so  disposed  of  as 
to  be  incapable  of  giving  any  disturbance  to  the  state,  re- 
ceived them  into  mercy,  and  having  disarmed  them  spared 
their  lives.    The  tyrant,  after  he  had  been  for  some  time 
kept  in  fetters,  and  been  a  witness  to  the  miseries  of  hi? 
countrymen,  bad  an  end  put  to  his  unfortunate  life,  being 
tbrowuj  by  the  command  of  the  kin^^  bound  w  he  WM. 

ipto  Ifiok  Awuoi  where  be  perisbedi 
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This  wonderrul  revolution  being  accomplished  by  th^ 
death  of  the  usurper,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes,  th* 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland,  willing  to  settle  the  con' 
atitution  of  the  government,  and  reduce  the  affairs  of  state 
into  some  order,  assembled  in  a  general  convention,  and  re- 
flecting upon  the  means  by  which  they  received  their  freedom 
and  redemption,  unanimously  came  to  a  resolution  to  place 
the  crown  upon  the  head  of  their  great  deliverer  Maolseach- 
luin,  king  of  Meath. 

It  must  be  observed  here,  that  Buchanan,  the  Scottish  his- 
torian, asserts,  that  Gregory,  king  of  Scotland,  invaded  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  with  a  numerous  army,  and  having 
plundered  the  inhabitants,  and  miserably  harassed  the  coun- 
try with  their  hostilities,  they  had  the  success  to  kill  Bryen 
and  Connor,  who  were  appointed  guardians  to  the  king  of 
Ireland,  who  was  a  minor.  But  this  writer  is  miserably  mis- 
taken in  this  fact,  because,  as  the  authentic  chronicles  of 
the  island  expressly  testily,  the  crown  never  deticended  to 
an  infant,  who  was  a  minor,  from  the  leign  of  Slainge,  who 
was  the  first  Irish  king  of  the  line  of  the  Firbolgs,  till  the 
time  of  Henry  II.  king  of  England  ;  for  the  succession, 
though  it  often  descended  to  the  next  heir,  yet  he  was  always 
of  man's  estate  ;  and  when  the  hereditary  right,  by  the  ini- 
quity of  the  times  and  the  violence  of  parties,  was  laid  aside, 
the  nobility  and  gentry  commonly  made  choice  of  the  most 
accomplished  person  iu  the  island,  and  placed  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  government.  This  historian  therefore  is  not 
to  be  credited ;  for  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  Turgeaius,  the 
Danish  tyrant,  was  the  king  of  Ireland  at  that  time. 

Maolseachluin,  by  the  suffrage  of  the  nobility  and 
fiVq"  gentry,  was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Ireland.  He 
'  was  the  son  ofMaolruanadh,  son  of  Donough,  son  of 
Daniel,  son  of  Murchadha,  son  of  Diarmuid,  sonof  Airmeadh 
Caocb,  son  of  Conall  Guthbhin,  son  of  Suibhne  Meain,  soo 
of  Col.nan  More,  son  of  Diarmuid,  son  of  Feai^us  Ceirbhe- 
oil,  de;  cended  from  the  royal  stock  of  Heremon,  and  held 
the  government  sixteen  years.  The  mother  of  this  monarch 
was  Arog,  the  daughter  of  Cahall,  son  of  Fiacbrad,  king 
of  Bearcuil. 

The  Danes,  being  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by  the  pre- 
vailing power  of  the  natives,  under  the  conduct  of  this 
prince,  began  to  form  designs  of  regaining  their  settlements 
m  the  island;  for  they  had  experienced  so  much  of  the  fertility 
and  riches  of  the  country,  j^at  their  native  possessions  were 
incapable  of  supporting  them  in  that  riotous  and  expensive  way 
of  life  which  ttiey  had  used  themselves  to,  when  they  had 
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the  command  of  the  labours  and  the  wealth  of  tAe  indnstrious 
and  frugal  Irish.  In  order  to  concert  measures  for  another 
descent,  the  principal  of  the  Norwegians  and  Danes  assembled, 
and^  after  many  debates  came  to  a  resolution  to  send  three 
of  their  most  experienced  grnerals,  and  a  well  appointed 
fleety  with  a  commission  to  laud  upon  the  coasts  ot  Ireland 
in  a  peaceable  manner^  to  avoid  the  comnlitting  of  hostilities 
afid  by  that  means  gradually  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
affections  of  the  inhabitants,  till  they  found  themselves  of 
ability  to  contend  with  them,  and  then  violence  was  to  be  used. 
And  the  better  to  disguise  their  designs^  these  three  com- 
manding officers  were  to  pass  under  the  notion  of  mercantile 
men,  and  their  fleet  was  to  be  called  a  sail  of  merchant-men, 
which  was  to  be  furnished  with  jewels  and  gaudy  wares,  to 
be  sold  or  to  be  presented  to  the  Irish  as  occasion  offered ; 
bat  a  number  of  arms  and  military  preparations  were  to  be 
secretly  stowed  in  the  ships,  to  be  used  when  matters  were 
well  concerted,  and  ripe  for  execution.  The  people  of  the 
island  were  thus  to  be  corrupted  and  softened  into  effeminacy 
by  this  stratagem  of  these  subtle  foreigners,  in  orde*  that 
they  might  be  subdued  with  the  less  difficulty,  and  in  some 
measure  be  the  instruments  of  their  own  misfortunes  and 
destruction. 

The  author  of  the  Polichronicon  gives  this  account  of  this 
expedition  ;*  "  After  the  death  of  Turgesius,  tht-ee  brothers, 
"  Amelanus,  Cyracus,  and  Imorus,  came  from  the  parts  of 
"  Norway  in  a  peaceable  manner,  and  under  jpretence  of 
"  merchandising  arrived  with  their  followers  in  this  island ; 
"  and  getting  possession  of  places  that  lay  upon  the  coasts, 
"  by  the  consent  of  the  Irish,  who  were  an  idle  and  inac- 
i*  tive  people,  they  built  three  cities,  Waterford,  Dublin  and 
"  LimericK,  and  their  numbers  daily  increasing,  they  often 
"  insulted  aud  disturbed  the  natives."  From  tne  testimony 
of  this  writer  it  appears,  that  the  Norwegians,  by  this  po- 
litical device,  and  under  the  conduct  of  those  officers,  in  the 
disguise  of  merchants,  obtained  settlements  in  the  island, 
which  they  gradually  improved  by  new  acquisitions,  till  they 
became  able  to  oppress  the  natives,  and  bring  the  whole 
kingdom  into  subjection.    And  it  is  |iot  to  be  wondered  that 

•  Post  obitum  Turgesii,  de  Norvegiae  partibus  quasi  sub  pacis 
intuitu  et  Mercaturse  exercendae  proBtextu,  tres  fratres,  Amelanus, 
Cyracus,  et  Imorus,  cum  suS  sequelil  in  banc  insalum  appulerunt 
et  de  consensu  Hibernorum,  otto  deditorum,  maritima  loca  occu* 
pantes,  tres  clvitates,  viz.  Waterfofdiaip,  Dobliniam,  et  L&meri« 
cum  constroxerunt,  qui  tatnen  numero  succrescentes  contm 
itidig^nas  frequenter  insaltabatit. 
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these  forei^ers  carried  on  their  coDquest  with  success,  ftnd 
after  their  expulsion  regained  what  they  had  lost,  and  ollen 
enslaved  the  people;  for  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  inva- 
ders were  constantly  supplied  with  fresh  recrtrits,  their  own 
country  was  an  inexhaustible  store  of  men  and  shipping, 
which  encouraged  them  to  bear  up  against  all  misfortunes  or 
defeats  that  might  happen,  and  to  prosecute  their  designs  at 
all  hazards.  But  the  ffreatest  advantages  were  given  them 
by  the  natives,  occasioned  by  the  contests  and  civil  discords 
among  themselves.  Nothing  promoted  the  common  ruin 
more  than  their  animosities  within  themselves  and  their 
unnatural  and  irreconcileable  quarrels  were  attended  with 
more  dreadful  effects,  than  could  follow  from  all  the  force 
of  the  enemy:  to  add  to  the  calamity,  the  contending  par- 
ties would  receive  these  Banes  into  pay,  as  auxiliary 
troops,  who  when  opportunity  offered  turned  their  arms 
against  those  that  hired  them  ;  and  thus,  while  the  petty 
princes  were  striving  and  tearing  each  other  to  pie  ces 
for  trifles,  the  Danes,  when  they  found  them  sufficiently 
weakened,  subdued  the  victor  and  the  vanc[uished,  and 
forced  them  both  to  confess  their  superior  power,  and  own 
them  for  their  masters.  Thus  were  the  unfortunate  Irish,  by 
a  concurrence  of  unhappy  circumstances,  again  obliged  to 
pass  under  the  yoke,  which  galled  them  with  inexpressible 
misery,  and  could  never  be  shaken  off  till  the  deatn  of  that 
illustrious  hero,  the  brave  Bryen  Boiroimhe,  king  of  Ireland. 
The  annals  of  Ireland  assert,  that  when  the  Norwegians 
had  subdued  the  inhabitants,  not  only  by  their  arms,  but  by 
the  effects  of  their  own  intestine  divisions,  the  Danes,  in 
hopes  of  plunder  and  conquest,  fitted  out  a  considerable 
fleet,  and  made  a  descent  upon  the  island.  They  met  with 
some  opposition,  but  it  was  fruitless  and  without  success, 
for  they  destroyed  the  country  and  the  people,  and  plun- 
dered the  city  of  Dublin,  and  terribly  ravaged  all  the  adja- 
cent territories  ;  but  the  Norwegians  tearing  to  be  driven  out 
of  their  possessions  by  the  Danes,  determined  to  make  head 
against  tnem  before  they  grew  loo  powerful,  and  advancing 
towards  them  with  a  select  body  of  troops,  offered  them 
battle.  They  accepted  the  challenge,  and  a  desperate  fight 
commenced  at  a  place  called  Linnduachaill,  wherein  the 
Danes  obtained  a  complete  victory,  the  Norwegians  were 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  their  best  forces,  and  1000  of  them 
left  dead  upon  the  spot.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the 
victors  seized  upon  the  greatest  part  of  the  Island,  and  still 
improving  their  authority,  and  plundering  the  natives,  they 
became  the  most  formidable  power,  and  acquired  the  most 
considerable  Bettlemeiits  in  the  country. 
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Not  loo^  after  this  Tictorj  of  the  DaneSy  Aw^hl^^^fliii 
otherwise  called  Amelanos  bj  some  anthora^  son  to  the  fcing 
of  iienznark,  arhred  in  Ireland,  with  a  desgn  to  take  vpoa 
himsflf  the  command  of  the  Danes  that  weie  rfiinrraid 
throoghoot  the  island ;  and  patting  himself  at  the  lif^  of 
his  countrrmen,  he  foo^ht  the  natires  in  seTeral  ei»agenicnt8 
with  great  adrantage,  imposed  heary  contiibotiaos  wpoa 
them,  and  redaced  them  to  a  state  of  serritode.  Aboat  thi^ 
time  died  Olchabhair,  the  son  of  Cionnaoth,  who  governed 
the  profince  of  Monster,  and  Flaithnia,  the  pious  bialim 
of  Biorra,  and  Cormac,  the  deToat  prelate  of  Lethra^n 
Broin,  soon  followed  that  orince  into  the  other  world. 

The  uufortanate  state  ot  the  island,  under  the  oppieasioQ 
of  these  foreigners,  was  the  reason  that  about  tKi^f  time 
Maolseachluin  summoned,  by  his  royal  writs,  a  coQTentioD 
of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom,  to  meet 
at  a  place  called  Roth  Aoda  Mac  Brie,  who  unammoiisly 
assembled  according  to  the  summons ;  for  the  natiTes  con- 
sulting their  common  safety  had  laid  aside  their  private  con- 
tests and  quarrels ;  but  it  was  with  some  difficulty  they 
united,  and  were  reconciled  by  the  unwearied  diligence  and 
importunity  of  that  bolv  person  Eatgna,  a  convert  of  St. 
Patrick,  wlio  bad  entered  himself  into  some  religious  order. 
In  this  convention,  among  other  acts  that  promoted  the  public 

food,  it  was  determined,  that  Maolguala,  the  son  of  Dangafle, 
ine  of  Monster,  and  Carrol,  king. of  Ossery,  should  con- 
cluae  a  peace  with  the  inhabitants  of  Leath  Cuinn ;  and  in 
the  assembly  it  was  agreed,  that  the  king  of  Ossery  aforesaid 
should  make  his  submission  to  Eatgna  aboYe-named,  who 
was  a  saint  of  excellent  holiness  and  devotion. 

Some  time  after  this  the  Normans  fell  in  a  desperate  fury 
upon  Maolguala,  who  governed  the  province  of  Munster 
and  slew  him  with  stones ;  and  not  long  after  this  unfortu* 
nate  accident,  Maolseachluin,  king  of  Ireland,  engaged  the 
Danes,  and  fought  the  remarkable  battle  of  Drom  da 
Moighe,  wherein  CTeat  numbers  of  the  foreign  troops  were 
destroyed,  especially  such  as  were  quartered  in  the  city  of 
Dublin.  After  this  victory  obtained  by  the  Irish,  Daniel, 
the  son  of  Ailpin,  king  of  the  Picts,  left  the  world ;  and  the 
king  of  Ireland  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  success, 
but  died  of  a  natural  death  after  a  very  troublesome  and 
distracted  rei^. 

Hugn  Fionnliath  was  the  succeeding   monarch. 

gQ„  *  He  was  the  son  of  Niall  Caille,  son  of  Hugh  Dom- 

*  dighe,  son  of  Niall  Freasach,  descended  from  the 

royal  line  of  Heremon,  and  possessed  the  throne  eighteen 
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years.  Tlie  mother  of  this  Irish  *prince  was  Gormfhlaltli, 
the  daughter  of  DinniSy  the  son  of  Daniel.  He  took  to  wife 
Maolmuire,  the  daughter  of  Cionaoith,  son  of  Ailpin,  king 
of  Scotland,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Niall  Glandubh. 
During  the  reign  of  this  king  several  actions  of  importance 
happened ;  among  the  rest,  Connor,  the  son  of  Donnogh, 
who  had  the  government  of  half  the  country  of  Meath,  was 
unfortunately  slain  by  the  sword  of  Humphry,  son  to  the 
king  of  Denmark,  at  a  place  called  Cluai^  Joraird.  This , 
Danish  prince,  known  in  the  Irish  language  by  the  name  of 
Amhlaoibh,  after  this  victory,  transported  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  his  countrymen  into  Scotland,  and  falling  upon  the 
Picts,  he  slew  multitudes  of  them,  and  made  many  of  them 
prisoners,  whom  he  carried  away  with  him  and  made  them 
slaves. 

Near  this  time  it  was  that  Hugh  Fionnliath,  monarch  of 
Ireland,  fell  upon  the  Danes  at  a  place  called  Loch  Feab- 
hail,  and  gave  them  a  general  defeat.  In  this  action  the 
foreign  troops  suiFered  exceedingly,  and  most  of  the  officers 
were  cut  off;  for  the  victor  brought  away  with  him  the  heads 
of  forty  of  the  principal  commanders,  and  the  fight  conclu- 
ded with  the  loss  of  1200  of  the  Danes,  who  perished  in  this 
engagement.  The  Irish  army,  encouraged  with  this  success, 
attacked  the  fortifications  and  garrisons  of  the  enemy,  and 
beat  them  out  of  their  fastnesses,  and  recovered  all  the  booty 
and  plunder  they  had  taken.  Conall,  the  religious  bishop 
of  Cill  Sgir-e,  died  soon  after  this  victory ;  about  which  time 
the  palace  of  Humphry,  son  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  which 
he  had  built  at  Cluain  Dalchain,  was  clandestinely  set  on 
fire  by  Gaoithin,  and  Mac  Ciaran,  the  son  of  Raonnan,  and 
consumed  to  the  ground.  This  accident  occasioned  great 
confusion  of  those  within,  and  the  Irish  taking  advantage  ojf 
the  fears  of  the  Danes,  fell  upon  them,  and  slew  100  of  their 
principal  commanders :  Humphry,  to  revenue  himself  upon 
the  Irish,  laid  an  ambuscade,  and  surprisea  2000  of  them, 
who  were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners ;  and 
this  victoTy  inspired  him  with  fresh  courage,  for  he  plun- 
dered Ardii)ach  and  the  ac^acent  country ;  and  when  he  had 
raged  with  all  the  fury  of  an  incensed  enemy,  he  carried  off 
very  valuable  spoils,  with  which  he  paid  and  rewarded  his 
army. 

The  death  of  Cionfhaola,  the  son  of  Mochtighem,  who 
had  filled  the  throne  of  Munster  for  thirteen  years,  happened 
about  this  time ;  and  he  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of 
that  province  by  Donnogh  Mac  Dubhdabhoirionn,  who 
seized  upon  the  crown  and  proclaimed  himself  king. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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The  Danes  br  this  time  were  beoome  a  tetfor  not  only  to 
the  Irisliy  Imt  tne  success  of  their  arms  gave  them  power  to 
improre  their  concmests  among  the  Picts  m  Scotland  an()  the 
Welsh ;  the  first  or  these  they  overcame  in  a  battle,  and  slew 
great  numbers  of  them,  and  Uoger,  the  son  of  Moirmin,  kin^ 
of  Wales,  being  terrified  with  the  fame  of  their  victories,  left 
his  own  country,  and  fled  into  Ireland  for  refuge  and  protec- 
tion, where  he  met  with  an  honourable  reception  snitable  to 
his  quality.  These  foreigners,  it  has  been  observed,  broke 
open  churches  and  shrines,  and  plundered  the  dead  as  well 
as  the  living,  which  was  the  reason  that  the  relics  of  St.  Col- 
lum  Cill  were  removed  to  Ireland  to  preserve  them  from 
injury  and  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  these  impious  barbari- 
ans. Lorcan  Mac  Lachtna  about  this  time  was  fixed  in  ^ 
possession  of  the  crown  of  Tbumond.  The  tribe  of  the 
jDalgais  inhabited  this  country,  and  their  territories  extended 
to  the  gates  and  walls  of  Cashcl :  they  had  twelve  cantreds 
in  their  divisions,  which  reached  from  Leim  Congculion  to 
Bealach  Mor,  in  the  county  of  Ossery,  and  from  Mount 
Eachtighe  to  Mount  Eibhiinne.  Tliis  was  a  brave  and 
martial  clan,  and  it  was  observed  particularly  of  them,  that 
they  always  chose  to  be  in  the  front  of  the  Momonion  forces 
when  they  entered  an  enemy's  country,  where  they  distin- 
guished themselves  with  signal  courage;  and  when  they 
were  marching  homewards,  and  leaving  the  country  of  the 
enemy,  their  place  was  in  the  rear;  so  Uiat  they  were  expo- 
sed to  the  greatest  dangers,  and  were  a  shield  to  the  rest  of 
the  army,  whom  they  always  led  on  to  action,  and  covered 
in  their  retreat.  The  old  poet,  Cormac  Mac  Cuillenan,  gives 
an  express  account  of  the  bravery  of  this  tribe  in  the  lines 
following ; 

The  martial  clan  of  the  Dalgais  appear 
In  front,  and  make  the  foremost  ranks,  exposed 
VTo  the  first  fury  of  the  enemy  ; 
And  when  the  military  instruments 
Sound  a  retreat,  they  last  forsaks  the  field 
And  cover  all  the  rear :  these  martial  chiefs, 
Strangers  to  fpar  and  flight,  with  victory 
Were  ever  crown'd,  their  all-subduing  arms 
With  never  failing  force  the'r  javelins  threw, 
And  scattered  certain  death. 

Hngh  Fionliath,  monarch  of  Ireland,  died  without  vio- 
lence at  Druim  Jonasglan,  in  Crioch  Conuill ;  and  the  pious 
Tighemach,  the  son  of  Muireadhaidh,  bishop  of  the  same 
Druim  Jonasglan,  was  about  the  same  time  translated  to  a 
better  life. 
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Plan  Sionna  was  the  succeeding  kinff.  H^  was  the 
son  of  Maolseachluin,  son  of  MaoMadhaa,  descended 
from  the  royal  line  of  Heremon,  and  governed  the 
kingdom  38  years.  The  mother  of  this  prince  was  Lan,  the 
daughter  of  fiungoil,  son  of  Feargoil,  kmg  of  Osserjr.  This 
Irish  king  met  with  many  disturbances  in  his  reign  ;  fof  he 
was  no  sooner  fixed  in  the  throng  but  he  found  it  necessanr 
to  raise  an  army  and  invade  the  province  of  Munster.  This 
'  ttemptf^as  successfully  prosecuted,  for  the  provincial  troops 
were  unable  to  oppose  him,  so  that  the  whole  country  lay 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  royal  army,  who  miserably  dis-  ^ 
tressed  the  inhabitants,  and  carried  them  away,  after  they 
were  cruelly  plundered,  into  a  wretched  captivity.  In  the 
reign  of  this  prince,  Daniel,  the  son  of  Muireagein,  was 
treacherously  slain  by  his  own  followers ;  and  Fiachna,  Ihe 
son  of  Ainbroith,  son  of  Hugh  Roin,  who  had  governed  the 
province  of  Ulster  the  space  of  one  year,  left  the  world ;  and 
about  the  same  time  died  Donnogh  Mae  Dubhaoboirunn, 
king  of  Munster. 

The  Danes  still  carried  on  their  hostilities,  and  behaved 
more  like  robbers  than  enemies,  for  they  plundered  Cluain 
Joraird,  and  Kildare  suffered  the  same  devastations.  The 
celebrated  fair  of  Tailton  was  proclaimed  about  this  time  by 
the  king  of  Ireland;  which  was  no  sooner  ended  but 
Maolguala,  who  had  governed  the  province  of  Munster 
seven  years,  departed  the  present  life.  The  Normans  were 
now  in  possession  of  some  part  of  the  island  ;  and  these  fo- 
reigners fell  upon  SitrickMac  Jobhair,  and  slew  him.  Aidhet, 
king  of  Ulster,  was  inhumanly  murdered  by  his  own  sub- 
jects, which  occasfoned  such  disturbances  in  the  province, 
that  the  Danes  took  advantage  of  their  civil  discords,  and 
such  of  them  as  lived  at  Loch  Feabhail  entered  Ardmach, 
and  plundered  the  country.  In  this  expedition  they  surpri- 
sed Cumasgach,  kin^  of  Ulster,  and  his  son  Hugh,  a^d  made 
them  prisoners.  About  this  time  died  Daniel,  a  nrince  of  ' 
great  hopes,  the  son  of  Constantine,  king  of  Scotland. 

Connac  Mac  Cuillenan  had  now  fixed  himself  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Munster,  and  reigned  with  great  conduct  and 
moderation  for  seven  years.  During  the  reign  of  this  priiik 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  enjoyed  settled  peace  and  tranqi^l^ 
ity  ;  the  island  began  to  recover  breath,  after  the  calamitit^. 
of  intestine  wars  and  foreign  invasions ;  the  lands  were 
manured  and  cultivated,  an4  afibrded  plentiful  crops ;  and 
so  remarkable  was  the  happiness  of  the  island  at  this  time, 
that  not  a  shepherd  or  herdsman  was  wanting  through  the 
whole  country.    The  churches,  and  abbeys,  and  rwgtaua 
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hoiueSy  began  to  be  repaired  and  new  built ;  for  these  stmo- 
tores  were  reduced  to  ruins  by  the  sacrilegious  Danes,  who 
ravaged  without  distinction  ot  places,  so  that  nothing  how- 
ever solemn  or  sacred  could  escape  their  fury.  Laming 
now  revived,  and  many  free  schools  and  academies  were 
erected,  for  the  education  of  youth  iu  arts  and  in  the  liberal 
sciences.  Their  former  miseries  were  forgotten  by  the  inha- 
bitants ;  a  new  scene  appeared,  and  opened  a  delightful 
prospect  of  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperit}'. 

Such  was  the  flourishing  state  of  the  kingdom  when  Cor- 
mac  Mac  Cuillenan,  wore  the  crown  of  Munster,  that  the 
contests  and  animosities  between  the  petty  princes  were  hap- 
pily concluded ;  insomuch,  that  the  Danes,  tearing  the  effects 
of  this  reconciliation,  desisted  from  their  usual  hostilities ; 
and,  thongh  the  desire  of  plunder  remained,  and  nothing  of 
their  savage  disposition  abated,  ^et  they  apprehended  their 
lives  were  in  continual  danger  from  tKe  natives,  who  by 
their  common  union  and  friendship  were  able  to  drive  them 
out  of  the  kingdom ;  and  therefore  a  great  number  of  these 
foreigners  retired  to  their  ships  of  their  own  accord,  and  bid 
adieu  to  the  island. 

Cormac  proposed,  in  one  year  of  his  reign,  to  celebrate 
the  festival  of  £aster  with  great  state  and  magnificence  at 
Cashel;  and  a  short  time  before  the  holydays  he  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  the  country  called  Eoganacht,  that  lay  near  Cashel, 
to  demand  of  the  inhabitants  a  quantity  of  provision,  that 
would  be  sufficient  for  himself  and  his  attendants  during  his 
stay  at  that  place.  But  the  messenger  veas  dismissed  with 
a  refusal ;  and  an  account  of  this  rude  denial  being  brought 
to  the  generous  tribe  of  the  Dailgais,  they  prepared  with  all 
possible  speed  what  provisions  were  necessary  for  the  king 
of  Munster,  and  supplied  his  wants.  This  relief  was  very 
seasonable,  and  was  received  by  Cormac  with  the  most  grate- 
ful acknowledgements.  The  Icing  resolved  once  more  to 
try  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Eoganacht,  and  for  that  purpose 
sent  tQ  them,  to  desire  that  they  would  assist  him  with  some  of 
their  best  arms  and  horses,  to  bestow  upon  those  strangers  who 
should  come  to  his  court,  according  to  their  deserts  and 
merits :  and  the  messenger  was  to  notify,  that  his  master  did 
not  doubt  of  their  compliance,  since  they  were  sensible  of  the 
obligations  they  lay  under,  and  had  not  yet  paid  him  the  usual 
compliments,  or  convinced  him  of  their  good  affections  by  one 
single  testimony  of  their  respect.  The  inhabitants  of  Eoganacht 
did  not  absolutely  refuse  to  answer  his  demand^  but  their  man- 
ner of  complying  was  a  notorious  affront  to  the  king,  for  they 
mustered  together  all  their  old  battered  arms,  and  picked 
out  the  most  useless  and  disabled  horses  they  could  find. 
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and  sent  them  to  Cashel  to  the  court  of  Connac.  The  clan 
of  the  Dailgais  were  soon  acquainted  with  this  insolent  be- 
haviour^ and  chose  a  number  of  strong  able  horses,  with  suit- 
able equipage  and  furniture,  and  presented  them  to  the  king ; 
the  best  of  their  arms,  likewise,  and  a  collection  of  valuable 
jewels,  were  generously  offered  to  his  acceptance*  Cormac 
received  their  favours  with  sincere  expressions  of  gratitude 
and  upon  the  occasion  composed  the  following  lines  ;  for  he 
was  a  prince  of  great  learning,  but  his  genius  chiefly  in- 
clined to  poetry: 

May  heaven  protect  the  most  illustrions  tribe 
Of  Dailgais,  and  convey  its  choicest  blessings 
On  their  posterity.     This  renowned  clan. 
Though  meek  and  merciful  as  are  the  saints, 
Yet  arc  of  courage  not  to  be  subdued. 
Long  may  they  live  in  glory  and  renown, 
And  raise  a  stock  of  heroes  for  the  world. 

The  authentic  records  of  Ireland  expressly  assert,  that 
from  the  reign  of  Aoneus,  the  son  of  Kadfraoch,  king  of 
Munster,  to  uie  time  ofMatthew,  the  son  of  Kennedy,  who 
likewise  governed  that  province,  there  had  reigned  forty- 
four  princes  lineally  descended  from  Eogan  More,  the  son  of 
Oilioll  Olium ;  and  during  this  space  of  time  it  is  observed, 
that  the  tribe  of  Dailgais  had  the  possession  of  no  more  lands 
than  the  kingdom  of  Thomond ;  but  after  the  decease  of 
Cormac  Mac  Cuiilenan,  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Munster  devolved  upon  Lorcan,  who  was  ofthe  line  of  Dailgais, 
and  governed  that  province  till  his  death.  The  country  of 
Thumond  had  a  king  of  its  own,  and  consisted  of  all  the  lands 
from  Slighe  Dala,  known  otherwise  by  the  name  of  Bealach 
Mor,  in  Ossery,  to  Leim  Congculion,  in  the  west  of  Corca 
Baisain.  This  tribe  of  Dailgais  always  took  up  arms  in  de- 
fence ofthe  kings  of  Cashel,  against  the  provincial  troops  of 
Leinster,  and  the  army  of  Leath  Cuinn.  This  account  we 
find  recorded  in  a  poem  composed  by  O  Dugan,  who  has 
related  the  particulars  in  the  verses  following : 

The  Dailgaisinn  troops  with  glory  fir'd. 
Fought  for  the  honour  of  the  kings  of  Cashel, 
And  carried  into  other  provinces 
The  terror  of  their  arms. 

Cormac  Mac  Cuiilenan  governed  the  province  of  Munstcili 
for  the  space  of  seven  years,  and  acquired  the  character  of 
a  leamea  and  just  prince.    Fortune  favoured  him  in  all  his 
ftttemptSi  hifi  enepicp  dreaded  his  power,  and  bis  subjecti 
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abnoet  adored  him  for  bis  virtues ;  and  his  reign  might  have 
oontinuad  for  many  years  longer,  attended  with  we  same 
glory  and  prosperity,  bad  he  not  been  misled  and  over-ruled 
by  the  advice  of  his  counsellers,  who  put  him  upon  destruc- 
tive measures,  which  robbed  him  of  his  life  and  crown.  The 
principal  nobility  and  geutiy  of  his  province  urged  him  for- 
ward to  invade  the  territories  of  Lieiiist^r,  and  demand  a  tribute 
or  chief-rent  from  the  inhabitants;  and  if  they  refused  to  pay 
theiracknowledgments  of  subjection,  they  persuaded  him  to 
use  violence,  and  immediately  enter  into  hostilities.  This 
enterprise  was  not  agreeable  to  the  king,  but  upon  the  advice 
of  his  council,  and  particularly  of  Flathbhertach  Mac  Jon- 

muinein  abbot  oflnisCatha,  and  ofthe  blood  royql,  who  insisted 
that  the  kins  had  a  just  demand  upon  that  province,  as  it 
was  a  part  of  Leath  Modha,  be  raised  a  numerous  army,  con- 
sisting of  theflower  of  his  provincial  troops,and  prepared  for  the 
undertaking.  His  forces  assembled  at  a  place  appointed,  and 
the  gentry  of  Munster  were  resolved  to  prosecute  the  right  of 
their  king  with  their  lives  and  fortunes ;  for  they  supposed 
he  had  a  just  title  to  this  tribute,  upon  account  of  the  ai vision 
diat  was  formerly  made  between  Modha,  Nuagatt  and  Conn. 
Put  the  kme  of  Munster  opposed  this  expedition,  and  would 
have  disbanded  his  troops ;  for  he  was  endowed  with  a  pro- 
phetic spirit,  and  foreknew  that  the  attempt  would  be  at- 
tended with  an  unfortunate  issue,  and  he  should  lose  his 
life  in  the  action.  Under  these  apprehensions  he  delayed  his 
march,  till  overcome  by  the  importunity  of  his  friends,  he 
advanced  towards  the  borders  of  Leinster ;  but  before  he  had 
entered  that  province,  he  determined  to  make  his  will  and 
testament,  bein^  sensible  he  should  never  return  ;  and  having 
prepared  himseli  by  devotion  for  that  solemn  act,  he  left  con- 
siderable legacies  to  uses  of  charity,  and  particularly  expressed 
his  bounty  to  the  principal  abbeys  and  religious  houses 
throughout  the  kingdom :  he  left  an  ounce  of  gold  and  an 
ounce  of  silver,  a  horse  and  arms,  to  Druimabhardh,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Ard  Fionain.  A  golden  and  silver 
chalice,  and  a  vestment  of  silk,  he  bestowed  upon  Lismore. 
A  golden  and  a  silver  chalice,  four  ounces  of  gold  and  five 
of  silver,  he  bequeathed  to  Cashel.  He  gave  to  Imleach 
Jubhair  three  ounces  of  gold  and  a  mass  book ;  this  place  at 
present  is  called  Imly.  To  Glean  da  Loch  he  demised  an  ounce 
of  gold  and  another  of  silver.  A  horse  and  arms,  an  ounce  of 

S^old,  and  a  silk  vestment,  he  bequeathed  to  Kildare.  Twenty- 
oiir  ounces  of  gold  and  silver  he  left  to  Ardmach ;  three 
ounces  of  gold  he  gave  to  Inis  Catha  ;  three  ounces  of  gold 
and  a  silk  vestmentj  with  his  royal  benedicticHi,  he  bestowed 
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upon  the  sucqessor  of  Mungairidi  with  several  otliOF  n^le 
and  charitable  benefactions. 

This  excellent  prince  being  poeticallv  inoline4i  opi^posed 
his  last  will  and  testament  in  verse,  wnich  may  not;  impro- 
perly be  thus  ti^nslated : 

Summoned  away  by  death,  which  I  p^rceiye 
Approaches,  (for  by  my  prophetic  skill 
I  find,  that  short  will  be  my  life  and  reign,) 
I  solemnly  appoint,  that  my  affairs 
Shall  thus  be  settled  after  I  am  dead  ^ 
And  this  I  constitute  my  latest  will. 

My  golden  vestment,  for  most  sacred  use 
OrdainM,  and  for  the  service  of  my  Ood, 
I  give' to  the  religious  St.  Shaaon 
Of  Inis  Catha,  a  most  holy  man. 
My  clock,  which  gave  me  notice  of  the  time, 
And  warned  me  when  to  offer  my  deyotioo, 
I  leave,  nor  is  my  will  to  be  revoked, 
To  Conuill  of  Feargus,  a  true  friend, 
And  follower  of  my  fortune,  good  or  bad* 
My  royal  robe,  embroidered  o'er  with  gold^ 
And  sparkling  with  the  rays  of  costly  jewels, 
Well  suited  to  a  state  of  majesty, 
I  do  bequeath  tp  Roscre,  to  be  kept 
By  Cronane  with  the  strictest  care.     My  armour^ 
And  coat  of  mail  of  bright  and  polished  steel, 
Will  well  become  the  martial  king  of  Ulster, 
To  whom  I  give  it ;  and  my  golden  chain 
Shall  the  most  pious  Muchuda  enjoy. 
As  a  reward  for  all  his  worthy  labours. 
My  royal  wardrobe  I  resolve  to  give 
To  Mac  Gleinin  at  Cluain  by  Colman. 
My  Psalter,  which  preserves  the  ancient  records 
And  monuments  of  this  my  native  country, 
Which  are  transcribed  with  f^reat  fidelity, 
I  leave  to  Ronal  Cashel,  to  be  preperv'd 
To  after  times,  and  ag^  yet  to  come. 
My  soul  for  mercy  I  commit  to  heaven, 
My  body  leave  to  dust  and  rottenness. 
May  God  his  choicest  store  of  blessings  send 
Upon  the  poor,  and  propagate  the  faith^ 
Of  Christ  throughout  the  world. 

This  Cormac,  king  of  Munster,  gives  in  hia  writing!  an 
exact  account  of  the  convention  of  Mungairide ;  as  appears 
expresslv  in  that  part  of  his  poetical  composition  whum  be- 

gins  with  these  words.    A  ghille,  ceangaiU  ar  loin,  idiere 
e  expressly  mentions  the  number  of  monks  that  wer^  wem- 
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bers  of  the  six  churches  that  stood  in  that  place.  There  were 
five  hundred,  who  were  men  of  approved  learning,  and  were 
appointed  to  attend  the  office  of  preaching,  six  hundred  pres- 
byters served  in  the  choir,  and  four  hundred  ancient  men 
of  exemplary  piety  spent  their  whele  time  in  prayers  and 
contemplation. 

But  to  return  to  the  desira  of  Cormac  upon  the  province 
of  Leinster.  When  he  had  concerted  measures,  and  made 
the  necessary  preparations  for  this  expedition,  he  thought  it 
not  sufficient  to  make  his  will,  and  settle  his  private  affairs, 
but  that  it  was  his  duty  to  provide  for  his  people,  and  regu- 
late the  point  of  succession  before  his  aecease;  for  this 
Eurpose  he  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Lorcan,  the  eon  of 
achtna,  king  of  Thumond,  to  desire  the  favour  of  a  visit 
from  him  in  his  camp  before  he  passed  the  frontiers  and 
entered  upon  action.  This  neighbouring  prince  came  upon 
the  message,  and  was  received  by  Cormac  with  great  tender- 
ness and  affection.  Soon  after  his  arrival  theking  of  Mun- 
ster  called  a  council  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  commanding  officers,  and  leading  his  royal  guest  by  tne 
hand  into  the  assembly,  he  told  them,  that  he  apprehended 
the  expedition  he  had  undertaken  would  be  fatal  to  himself, 
and  therefore  to  prevent  all  tumults,  and  defeat  the  preten- 
sions of  contending  factions,  he  thought  himself  obliged  to 
settle  the  succession  before  his  decease  ;  and  for  that  purpose 
he  declared  before  the  nobility  of  Siol  Eogain,  who  were 
chiefly  concerned,  that  he  demised  the  crown  of  Munster  to 
Lol*can,  king  of  Thumond,  whose  indisputable  right  it  was, 
and  persuaded  them  to  ratify  his  nomination,  and  accept  him 
for  their  king.  He  did  not  think  proper  to  bind  them  to 
this  convention  by  oath  not  to  witndraw  their  allegiance 
from  the  king  of  Thumond ;  which  was  the  reason,  it  is 
supposed,  that  after  the  death  of  Cormac  his  designation 
was  rejected  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  by  election 
placed  another  prince  upon  the  throne  of  Munster;  though 
It  is  evident,  that  Lorcan,  king  of  Thumond,  was  the  appa- 
rent successor  in  the  government  of  that  province,  in  con- 
formity to  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Oilioll  Ollum,  who 
ordained  that  the  crown  of  JMunster  should  descend  alter- 
nately to  the  posterity  of  Fiachadh  Muilleathan  and  the  royal 
family  of  Cormac  Cas. 

The  provincial  troops  of  Munster  being  assembled, 
Cormac,  attended  by  Flathbhertach  Mac  Jonmuinein,  abbot 
of  Inis  Catha,  who  was  the  principal  promoter  of  this  war, 
advanced  at  the  head  of  the  army  towards  the  lK>rder6 
of  Leinster ;  but,  before  he  passed  the  boundaries,  he  sent  n 
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herald  to  the  king  of  Leinster,  to  demand  a  yearly  tribute  as 
a  testimony  of  subjection,  which  he  insisted  upon  as  his  right, 
as  that  province  was  a  part  of  Leath  Modna.  If  the  king 
of  Leinster  was  not  prepared  to  answer  his  chief-rent  in 
ready  money,  the  messenger  was  to  require  hostages  for  the 
security  of  the  payment,  and  upon  refusal,  to  denounce  war. 
The  king  of  Munster  halted  in  the  expectation  of  the  return 
of  the  herald,  and  in  that  interval  an  unfortunate  accident 
happened,  that  was  of  fatal  consequence  to  the  army  of 
Munster;  for  Flathbhertach  Mac  Jonmuinein, abbot  of  Inis 
Catha,  who,  though  in  orders,  was  a  person  of  courage  and 
warlike  disposition,  mounted  his  horse,  with  a  design  to  ride 
through  th^  ranks  and  take  a  view  of  the  camp ;  but  the 
horse  being  frighted,  fell  into  a  deep  ditch  with  the  rider 
upon  the  back  of  him,  which  was  understood  by  the  soldiers 
to  be  an  unfortunate  omen,  and  filled  their  minds  with  such 
impressions  of  fear,  that  many  of  them  despairing  of  success, 
resolved  not  to  wait  for  the  event,  but  withdrew  from  the 
camp  and  returned  home. 

The  herald  returned  to  the  king  of  Munster,  and  brought 
with  him  ambassadors,  who  were  commissioned  by  Carrol, 
the  son  of^Muireagain,  and  the  nobility  of  Leinster,  to  pro- 
pose a  treaty  and  cessation  of  arms  till  it  took  effect.  They 
were  to  insist  that  hostilities  should  cease  on  both  ^ides,  and 
that  the  country  should  be  freed  from  the  apprehensions  of 
war  till  the  month  of  May  following.  To  induce  the  king 
of  Munster  to  attend  to  these  conditions,  and  accept  them, 
they  brought  with  them  a  large  sum  of  money  ;  and  a  quan- 
tity of  choice  jewels,  and  other  presents  of  value,  to  offer 
him  and  soften  him  into  compliance.  This  treaty  began  in 
the  first  fortnight  of  harvest ;  and  to  convince  the  kine  of 
Munster,  that  the  king  of  Leinster  was  sincerely  inclined  to 
peace,  he  ordered  his  ambassadors  to  promise,  that  hostages 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  abbot  ot  Diseart 
Diarmuda,  until  matters  were  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Nor 
did  the  kin^  of  Leinster  forget  to  send  a  noble  present  to 
Flathbhertach,  being  sensible  what  interest  he  haa  with  the 
king  of  Munster,  who  would  enter  into  any  measures  upon 
his  recommendation.  But  this  abbot  who  ought  to  have 
been  the  minister  of  peace,  was  the  great  incendiary,  and 
was  not  to  be  molified  into  other  sentiments.  For  when  the 
ambassadors  of  Leinster  were  admitted  to  audience,  and  had 
made  proposals,  notwithstanding  the  king  of  Munster,  who 
dreaded  the  consequences  of  the  war,  was  disposed  to  accept 
of  the  conditions,  and  to  prevent  bloodshed,  and  with  gi'eat 
oondescensioD  desired  the  concurrence  of  Flathbhertfich  in 
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his  opinion,  yet  the  passionate  and  implacable  abbot  could 
not  be  brought  into  any  pacific  measures,  but  resolved  to 
push  on  the  war  at  all  hazards ;  and  proceeded  so  far  in  his 
resentment  against  the  ambassadors,  that  he  insolently  up- 
braided the  king  of  Munster  with  cowardice,  and  told  him 
to  his  face  that  the  paleness  of  his  complexion  evidently  be- 
trayed his  want  of  courage ;  and  used  many  other  aggrava- 
ting expressions,  reflecting  upon  the  conduct  and  personal 
bravery  of  the  king.  But  Cormac  thought  fit  to  overlook 
the  affront,  and  replied  mildly,  with  great  sedateness,  that 
his  aversion  to  the  war  was  not  the  effect  of  fear,  but  pro- 
ceeded from  the  sense  he  had  of  the  consequences  that  would 
inevitably  attend  the  expedition,  which  he  was  convinced 
would  be  £Bi,tal  to  bis  own  life ;  for,  says  he,  I  am  assured 
that  I  shall  not  survive  the  first  battle,  and  perhaps  your 
rashness  and  precipitancy  will  likewise  prove  your  de- 
struction. 

After  this  conversation  with  the  abbot,  the  king  retired  to 
his  tent,  with  very  disconsolate  and  melancholy  impressions 
upon  his  mind,  and  admitting  none  but  his  chief  favourites 
into  his  presence,  they  persuaded  him  not  to  oppress  himself 
with  grief,  but  to  support  bis  spirits,  and  retresh  himself 
with  what  the  circumstances  of  the  plac^  would  afford.  Ac- 
cordingly a  basket  of  apples  was  brought  before  him,  which 
he  distributed  among  those  that  were  present,  but  with  this 
afflicting  prediction,  that  his  death  was  at  no  great  distance, 
and  that  he  should  not  have  an  opportunity  of  dividing  his 
favours  of  this  kind  among  them  more.  The  company  surpri- 
sed and  dejected  at  this  expression  of  the  king,  were  over- 
come with  sorrow,  and  dreaded  the  event  of  the  war ;  for 
they  were  sensible  that  Cormac  had  an  insight  into  futurity, 
])articularly  when  himself  was  immediately  concerned ;  and 
tliat  no  unfortunate  accident  happened  to  him,  through  his 
whole  life,  but  what  he  particularly  foretold  before  it  fell 
out,  though  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent  it. 

Cormac  ordered  every  one  out  of  his  presence,  and 
resolved  to  spend  what  time  he  had  to  spare  from  public 
affairs  in  piety  and  exercises  of  devotion  ;  and  the  better  to 
prepare  himself  for  his  dissolution,  which  he  foresaw  was 
approaching,  he  sent  for  his  confessor,  whose  name  was 
ComhgoU,  a  person  of  great  judgment  and  exemplary  holi- 
ness, with  a  desi^  to  confess  his  sins  and  receive  the  absolu- 
tion of  the  church,  he  likewise  made  some  alterations  in  his 
will,  and  particularly  added  a  codicil,  that  related  to  his 
funeral  ana  the  place  of  his  interment.  3ut  though  lie  was 
certain  that  he  should  be  slain  in  the  engagement  with  the 
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king  of  Leinster,  yet  he  had  that  regard  for  the  happmess  of 
his  people,  that  he  commanded  those  to  whom  he  eommui- 
cated  the  secret,  not  to  divulge  it  among  the  army,  lest  the 
soldiers  should  be  intimidated  ;  for  he  designed  to  sell  his 
life  at  a  dear  rate,  and  if  possible  to  secure  a  victory  to  his 
subjects.  His  body,  if  it  could  be  recovered  from  the  enemy, 
he  ordered  to  be  buried  at  Cluain  Umlia;  or  if  that  could 
not  be  obtained,  he  would  be  interred  at  Diseart  Diarmuda, 
for  which  place  he  had  a  great  respect,  because  he  resided 
there  for  some  years  in  his  youth,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion :  but  Cluam  Umha  he  designed  for  the  repository  of  his 
bones,  if  his  people  could  convey  him  thither,  because 
Mac  Leimhnin  was  buried  there.  Yet  this  part  of  the 
king's  will  was  disagreeable  to  «  holy  and  religious  person, 
whose  name  was  Maonach,  who  had  a  particular  veneration 
for  Diseart  Diarmuda,  and  endeavoured  to  honour  it  with 
the  interment  of  the  king's  body  ;  because  there  was  a  con- 
vent of  monks  under  the  government  of  Comhgoll,  and 
Maonach  likewise  exercised  some  share  of  authority  in  the 
monastery,  being  the  confessor  of  Comhgoll  at  this  time. 

This  Maonach  was  a  person  of  distinguished  piety,  and  of 
a  merciful  and  compassionate  disposition,  that  inclmed  him 
to  peace,  and  preventing  the  shedding  of  christian  blood ; 
and  therefore  he  used  all  possible  endeavours  to  heal  the 
breach,  and  prevail  with  the  kins;  of  Munster  to  desist  from 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  accept  of  the  conditions 
offered  by  the  nobility  of  Leinster ;  and  as  an  argument  to 
dissuade  the  king  from  his  expedition,  he  assured  him  that 
Flann,  the  son  of  Maolseachluin,  king  of  Ireland,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  brave  troops,  and  was  now  at  the 
royal  palace  of  Leinster,  with  a  design  to  defend  and  vindi- 
cate tne  cause  of  that  province ;  and  therefove  it  would  be 
prudence  and  policy  to  admit  of  the  honourable  terms  pro- 
posed, to  receive  the  hostages  as  preliminaries  of  a  treaty, 
and  not  to  enter  upon  hostilities  on  either  side,  ratlier  than 
to  persist  and  refer  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  sword 
and  the  uncertain  issue  of  a  battle.  This  representation  was 
well  received  by  the  king  and  many  of  his  Momonion  forces, 
and  had  that  effect  upon  some  of  the  soldiery,  who  dreaded 
the  united  power  of  the  king  of  Ireland  and  the  people  of 
Leinster,  that  they  left  the  camp  out  of  fear  and  discontent, 
and  returned  home.  Those  who  remained  declared  in  favour 
of  peace,  and  thought  the  terms  that  were  offered  ought  not 
to  be  denied,  especially  considering  the  quality  of  the  hos- 
tages, who  were  persons  of  uo  leti  a  rank  than  two  young 
prmceSi  the  son  of  the  king  of  Leinster,  and  a  son  of  the 
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king  of  Osserj ;  and  to  shew  with  what  nnwillingnefls  the 
arm  J  followed  the  king  in  this  undertaking,  they  murmared 
in  amatinoa8  manner  against  Flathbhertach  Mac  Jonmuinein, 
and  charged  him  with  being  the  fomenter  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  provinces,  and  exclaimed  against  him  as  the 
aathor  of  all  the  miseries  that  might  be  the  consequence  of 
the  war. 

But  the  ablK)t  of  Inis  Catha  had  that  commanding  influ- 
ence over  the  king's  councils,  that  he  determined  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  vigour,  and  accordingly  gave  orders  to  the 
army  to  march.  He  directed  his  course  eu^wards  to  Mount 
Mairge,  and  came  to  the  bridge  of  Leithglin,  called  other- 
wise by  the  name  of  Loghlin.  The  baggaee  and  the  spare 
horses  of  the  army  were  sent  before,  and  Tiobruide,  the 
religious  successor  of  Aoilbhe,  with  a  number  of  clergy, 
halted  at  this  bridge  till  the  king  with  his  Momonians  arrived 
and  joined  them.  From  hence  the  army  advanced,  with 
trumpets  sounding  and  colours  flying,  and  came  to  a  place 
called  Magh  Aibhe,  where  he  marked  out  a  camp  and  for- 
tified himself  by  the  side  of  a  wood,  expecting  the  enemy. 
Here  he  drew  up  his  .men  in  order  of  battle,  and  divided 
them  into  three  parts  under  three  several  commanders. 
The  abbot  Flathbnertach  Mac  Jonmuinein,  and  the  king 
of  Ossery,  commanded  the  first  battallion ;  Cormac  Mac 
Cuillenan  commanded  the  second  ;  and  the  third  was  under 
the  conduct  of  an  experienced  general  Cormac  Mac  Mothly, 
king  of  tlie  Deisies.  The  battle  was  agreed  to  be  fought  m 
the  plains  of  Magh  Ailbhe,  where  the  army  of  Munster 
stood  prepared  to  receive  the  enemy ;  but  their  courage 
began  to  fail  them  before  the  engagement,  for  they  were 
terrified  with  the  account  they  heard  of  the  numbers  they 
were  to  fight  with,  which,  as  some  authors  assert,  were  at 
least  five  to  one,  and  consisted  of  the  choicest  and  best  dis- 
ciplined troops  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Lagonians,  or  the  army  of  Leinster,  advanced  with 
assurance  of  victory,  and  began  the  fight;  they  relied  upon 
their  numbers,  and  their  personal  bravery,  and  fell  on  with 
such  irresistible  fury,  that  the  forces  of  Munster  could  not 
stand  the  first  charge,  or  resist  the  impression  of  the 
enemy,  but  fled  out  of  the  field,  which  was  covered  with 
dead  bodies;  for  the  defeat  was  attended  with  dreadful 
slaughter,  and  great  numbers  were  killed  in  the  pursuit. 

This  general  rout  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  two 
unfortunate  accidents  in  the  I^eginning  of  the  battle.  The 
one  was,  a  treacherous  and  cowardly  action  of  Ceilliochair, 
the  brother  of  Ceangeagan,  a  fonner  king  of  Munster,  who 
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rode  through  the  Momonian  ranks,  and  being  averse  from 
the  beginning  to  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  addressed  him- 
self aloud  to  the  soldiers,  persuading  them  to  save  themselves 
by  flight,  for  they  were  certain  to  be  all  cut  to  pieces ;  and 
fixing  the  odium  of  this  undertaking  upon  the  rashness  of 
the  abbot  of  Inis  Catha,  he  advised  them  to  secure  their 
own  lives,  and  leave  ^hose  who  occasioned  the  war  to  stand 
the  issue  of  it,  and  fight  it  out  by  themselves.  After  this  ha- 
rangue he  clapt  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  galloped  out  of  the 
field;  and  the  soldiers  were  so  dispirited  with  what  he 
had  ofieredy  that  they  threw  down  their  arms,  and  at  the 
first  charge  quitted  their  posts  and  shifted  for  themselves. 
The  other  misfortune  that  occasione4  the  defeat  was,  the 
cowardice  of  Ceallach  Mac.Carrol,  who  had  a  principal 
command  in  the  army  of  Munster;  this  officer,  amazed  and 
shocked  at  the  dreadful  slaughter  of  his  men,  rode  out  of 
the  field  with  full  speed,  ordering  his  men  to  provide  for 
themselves,  and  follow  his  example  before  it  was  too  late, 
and  the  enemy  prevented  their  retreat.  They  complied 
with  this  advice,  and  instantly  fled,  which  so  discouraged 
the  rest  of  the  army,  that  the  defeat  became  universal,  and 
more  were  slain  in  the  pursuit  than  fell  in  the  engagement, 
which  was  but  of  short  continuance ;  for  the  Momonian 
troops  were  not  able  to  stand  against  the  first  impression 
of  the  enemy,  so  that  the  bloodshed  was  dreadful,  and  the 
officers  and  the  clergy  were  cut  off*  in  great  numbers,  with- 
out quarter  or  distinction ;  and  if  any  person  of  rank  escaped 
after  the  first  fury  of  the  soldiers  was  abated,  he  was  saved, 
not  from  a  principle  of  humanity  and  compassion,  but  for 
the  sake  of  a  lar^e  sum  of  money  expected  for  his  ransom. 
Cormac  Mac  Cuillenan,  though  convinced  of  the  certainty 
of  his  death,  behaved  with  signal  bravery  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  exposed  himself,  not  out  of  despair,  but  from 
a  prmciple  of  true  courage,  in  the  front  of  the  battle ;  but 
in  the  disorder  of  the  fight  his  horse  fell  into  a  pit,  and 
threw  him.  He  was  much  bruised  with  the  fall,  and  being 
unable  to  rise,  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  seen  by  some  of  his 
own  troops,  that  were  precipitately  ftyinpj  out  of  the  field, 
who  remounted  him  upon  a  fresh  horse  with  some  difficulty, 
and  left  him  to  proviae  for  his  life.  The  king  by  chance 
espied  one  of  his  favourites,  whom  he  much  esteemed  for 
his  learning  and  other  accomplishments,  making  towards 
him  ;  and  understanding  by  him  that  his  army  was  broken 
in  pieces,  and  the  slaughter  of  his  troops  almost  incredible, 
he  commanded  this  loyal  person,  whose  name  was  Hugh, 
and  who  promised  never  to  abandon  him,  but  to  share  with 
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him  in  all  his  misfortunes,  to  take  care  of  his  own  safety, 
•end  not  to  venture  liiniself  in  his  company,  which  would 
be  his  inevitable  destruction ;  for  his  enemies,  he  was  sen- 
sible, would  give  no  quarter,  and  he  had  but  a  few  moments 
to  live.  It  was  with  great  regret  tbut  his  orders  were  obeyed 
by  this  gentleman,  who  no  sooner  left  the  king,  but  his 
horse,  attempted  to  climb  a  steep  ascent,  that  was  exceed- 
ing slippery  with  the  blood  of  the  slain,  made  a  false  step, 
and  tumbled  with  the  rider  down  the  hill;  and  by  that 
accident  broke  the  king's  neck  and  his  back-bone,  so  that 
he  died  upon  the  spot.  Thus  was  his  prediction  ac- 
complished, and  he  did  not  survive  the  action  of  the  day. 
His  body  being  found  among  the  dead,  by  some  soldiers  of 
the  enemy,  they  had  no  regard  to  the  dignity  of  his  per- 
son but  inhumanly  mangled  and  thrust  it  through  with  tneir 
lances,  and  then  cut  off  the  head,  which  they  carried 
away  with  them  in  triumph.  This  unfortunate  prince,  if 
providence  had  thought  fit,  seemed  to  have  deserved  a 
better  fate  ;  for  he  was  a  person  of  exemplary  life  and  con- 
summate piety,  as  may  be  concluded  by  his  behaviour  in  the 
last  moment  of  his  life,  which  ended  with  this  devout  eja- 
culation ;  Into  thy  hands,  O  God,  I  commit  my  spirit/* 

Hanmer  the  historian  in  his  chronicle  attempts  to  impose 
upon  the  world  with  a  falsehood,  for  he  asserts  that  CJormac 
Mac  Cuillenan,  and  Carrol,  king  of  Leinster,  were  killed 
in  an  engagement  with  the  Danes,  in  the  year  of  our  re- 
demption 1)05 ;  but  this  writer  has  notoriously  mistaken 
the  fact,  for  Cormac  neither  lost  his  life  in  that  manner, 
nor  n  ere  the  Danes  any  way  concerned  in  that  action ;  but 
the  battle  was  fought,  and  the  victory  obtained  bv  Flann 
Sionna,  monarch  of  Ireland,  who  assisted  the  forces  of 
Leinster,  as  appears  expressly  by  the  history  known  by  the 
name  of  Beallacli  Mugna,  whicii  relates  that  Cormac  Mac 
Cuillenan  fought  bravely  among  the  thickest  of  the  enemy, 
and  lost  his  life  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  ;  and  gives  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  principle  persons  on  both  sides,  that 
fell  in  the  action  of  that  day.  Among  the  slain  was  Ceallach 
Mac  Carrol ,  the  valiant  king  of  Ossery,  and  his  son,  aprince  of 

f)romij?in<j  hopes  ;  many  of  the  nobility  of  Ireland  lost  their 
ives,  and  mmibers  of  superior  oUTicers  and  eminent  clergy- 
perished.  Fogartach  Mac  Suibhne,  king  of  Kerry,  Oilioll 
Mac  Eogain,  a  gentleman  of  unblemished  reputation,  and 
Colnian,  the  religious  abbot  of  Cinneity,  left  their  bodies 
among  the  dead.  This  holy  person  was  lord  chief  justice 
of  Ireland,  and  sat  upon  the  bench,  and  administered  the 
laws  with  great  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his 
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country.  It  is  impossible  to  relate  the  particular  names  of 
all  who  fell  in.  this  battle,  but  these  following  personages 
are  transmitted  to  us ;  Cormac,  kine  of  Deisies,  Dubhagan, 
kin^  of  Fearmuigh,  Cionnfaola,  King  of  Jobh  Connell, 
Aidhin,  king  of  Aidhne,  who  was  an  exile  in  the  province, 
of  Munster,  Hugh,  king  of  O  Liathan,  Daniel,  king  of 
Dun  Cearmna,  Conna  Hadair  of  Aineislis  in  Uidirreadh 
Maolmuadh,  Madagan  Dubhdabhuirrionn,  Connal  Fear- 
adhach,  and  many  others,  who  are  not  delivered  to  the 
notice  of  posterity.  The  most  eminent  commanders  in  the 
army  of  the  king  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  provincial  troops, 
to  whose  courage  was  owing  the  slaughter  and  the  defeat  of 
the  Momonians,  were  Flann  Sionna,  monarch  of  Ireland, 
Carrol  Mac  Muireagain,  king  of  Leinster,  Teige  Mac 
Faolain,  kin^of  Cinnseallach,  Teimeinean,  kingofDeagadh, 
Ceallach  and  Lorcan,  the  two  kings  ofCinneal,  Inneirge, 
the  son  of  Dubhgiolla,  king  of  O  Drona  Fallomhar,  the 
son  of  OilioUa,  king  of  Forth artafea,  Tuathal  the  son  of 
Ughoire,  king  of  O  Muireadhaig,  Odhran  Mac  Kennedy, 
kingofLeix,  Maolcalann,  son  of  Fearghoile,  kingofFor- 
tuatn,  anu  Cleircin,  king  of  O  Bairce,  and  many  other 
princes  and  noble  personages  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  action  of  that  day. 

Flann  Sionna,  king  of  Ireland,  when  he  had  refreshed  his 
troops  after  his  victory,  marched  into  Ossery,  with  a  nu- 
merous and  princely  retinue,  to  place  Diarmuid  Mac  Carrol 
upon  the  throne  of  that  petty  kingdom,  which  became  va- 
cant by  the  decease  of  Ceallach  Mac  Carrol,  his  brother, 
who  was  slain  in  the  battle  above-mentioned,  and  wajs  a 
tributary  prince  to  Cormac  Mac  Cuillenan,  king  of  Munster 
and  Leath  Modha.  Here  the  soldiers  brought  the  head  of 
Cormac  to  the  king,  and  laid  it  at  his  feet,  expecting  *  a 
great  reward  for  the  service  they  had  done;  but  Flann 
Sionna  was  a  generous  enemy,  and  instead  of  applauding 
and  giving  them  a  gratuity  for  the  action,  he  upbraided 
them  with  cruelty  and  inhumanity  for  violating  the  law  of 
nations,  which  forbids  mangling  and  stabbing  of  the  dead, 
and,  commanded  them  from  his  presence  as  oarbarous  ruf- 
fians who  had  no  more  veneration  for  the  dignity  and  majesty 
of  a  kinec  than  for  a  common  enemy.  The  head  was  left, 
and  the  kin^  of  Ireland,  with  difficulty  refraining  from  tears, 
took  it  up  m  his  hand,  and  kissed  it,  lamenting  the  insta- 
biUty  of  numan  greatness,  and  the  untimely  fate  of  so  reli- 
gious, a  prince  and  so  venerable  a  prelate.  He  then  gave 
strict  orders  for  the  body  to  be  searched  after,  and  to  be 
interred  as  his  will  appointed.    Maonach,  the  confessor  of 
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Comligall,  had  the  royal  relickg  committed  to  his  care,  who 
removed  them  with  great  solemnity  to  Diseart  Diarmuda, 
where  they  were  interred  as  became  his  character. 

The  king  of  Ireland  having  fixed  Diarmuid  Mac  Carrol, 
in  the  throne  of  Ossery  without  opposition,  after  he  was 
proclaimed  and  crowned  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and 
reconciled  some  small  disputes  that  arose  between  that  prince 
and  his  brothers,  returned  with  his  army  to  his  own  royal 

f»alace.  He  received  the  most  grateful  acknowledgments 
rom  the  king  of  Leinster,  for  his  assistance  in  the  war;  who 
likewise  returned  with  his  forces  into  his  own  province,  la- 
den with  spoils,  and  followed  by  a  number  of  prisoners  of 
the  first  quality. 

Carrol,  the  son  of  Muireagein,  king  of  Leinster,  directed 
his  march  towards  Kildare,  where  be  arrived  with  many  pri- 
soners of  note  of  the  Momonians:  and  among  the  rest,  the 
author  of  this  rash  and  unnecessary  war,  Flathbhertach  Mac 
Jonmuinein,  abbot  of  Inis  Catha,  was  led  in  triumph 
among  the  captives.  The  clergy  of  Leinster  were  so  enraged 
at  his  conduct,  that  they  upbraided  him  with  being  the 
fomenter  of  the  divisions  between  the  two  provinces,  and  the 
cause  of  all  the  bloodshed  on  both  sides  ;  and  they  prose- 
cuted their  resentment  with  that  violence,  that  the  unfortu- 
nate abbot  was  closely  imprisoned  and  severely  used,  so 
long  as  Carror,king  of  Leinster,  lived ;  after  whose  decease  he 
was  discharged,  and  obtained  his  liberty. 

About  a  year  after  the  decease  of  this  provincial  prince, 
Muirionn,  the  pious  abbess  of  St.  Bridget,  was  so  concerned 
about  the  safety  of  this  abbot,  that  though  he  was  released 
from  his  imprisonment  and  received  his  pardon,  yet  she  ap- 

Erehended  he  might  be  set  upon  by  the  enraged  populace  and 
is  life  endangered,  and  therefere,  for  his  security,  she  pre- 
vailed with  a  number  of  the  most  religious  clergy,  to  procure 
a  guard  for  him  till  he  arrived  at  a  place  called  Magh  Nairb ; 
from  thence  he  came  to  Munster,  and  retiring  to  his  monastery 
of  Inis  Catha,  he  spent  some  time  there  in  great  devotion 
and  exemplary  practice  of  holiness,  till  the  death  of  Dubh- 
lachtna,  the  son  of  Maolguala,  who  govenied  the  province 
of  Munster  for  seven  years  after  the  decease  of  Cormac  Mac 
Cuillenan.  By  the  death  of  this  king  the  throne  of  Munster 
became  vacant,  and  this  abbot  was  removed  from  his  retire- 
ment at  Inis  Catha,  to  administer  the  government  of  that 
province,  which  he  held  for  many  years  with  great  applause  ; 
and  notwithstanding  his  want  of  policy  with  regard  to  the 
invasion  of  Leinster,  he  proved  a  sober  and  discreet  prince, 
and  was  possessed  not  only  of  the  command  but  of  the  affec- 
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lions  of  his  people.  The  transactions  above-mentioned  staled 
upon  record  in  a  yery  ancient  treatise  of  Cluain  Aidhnach 
Fiontan,  in  Leiz^  wnere  the  particulars  of  the  battle  of 
Ueallach  Mugna  are  related  at  large.  It  is  poetical  compo- 
sition of  the  learned  person  called  Dalian,  who  was  retained 
as  principal  historiographer  to  Cearbhal,  king  of  Leinster. 
This  writer  gives  an  express  account  of  the  number  of  the 
slain,  as  well  officers  as  soldieis,  who  perished  in  that  en- 
gagement; the  beginning  only  of  the  poem  shall  be  inseiled  in 
this  place,  because  it  would  be  too  prolix  to  translate  the 
whole,  especially  considering  that  the  names  of  the  most 
eminent  nobility  have  been  already  taken  notice  of.  The 
lines  carry  this  sense : 

The  valiant  Cormac,  Feimhin,  and  Fogartacli, 
And  the  renowned  Colman  Ceallacb, 
With  six  thousand  of  the  best  provincial  troops, 
Were  slain,  engaging  in  the  bloody  fields 
Of  Magna. 

Niall  Glundubh  succeeded  in  the  throne'of  Ireland. 
q\^*  He  was  the  son  of  Hugh  Fionnliath,  son  of  Niall 
Caille,  descended  from  the  royal  line  of  Heremon, 
and  reigned  monarch  of  the  island  three  years.  This  prince 
re-established  the  celebrated  fair  of  Tailton,  which  had  been 
omitted  for  some  time ;  and  the  Danes  attempting  to  disturb 
the  state,  were  overthrown  by  him,  in  a  pitched  battle,  at 
Loch  da  Chaoch,  in  the  province  of  Ulster.  In  this  engage 
ment  a  great  number  of  foreigners  were  slain ;  but  they  did 
not  fall  unrevenged,  for  the  Insh,  though  victorious,  suffered 
great  loss,  and  some  of  their  best  troops  perished  in  the 
action.  In  the  reign  of  this  monarch  the  Lagonians,  or  the 
inhabitants  of  Leinster,  encounter  the  Danes  with  their  pro- 
vincial forces,  but  they  were  totally  routed  by  the  bravery 
and  conduct  of  Jomhair,  an  experienced  commander  of  the 
enemy,  at  Ceannfuaid,  and  left  600  of  their  best  soldiers 
dead  upon  the  spot.  In  this  bloody  action  Mac  Muireagin, 
king  of  East  Liny,  was  slain ;  and  with  him  fell  the  valiant 
Ughaire,  the  son  of  OilioUa,  and  Mogroin,  the  son  of  Ken- 
nedy, king  of  the  Comanns  and  Leix,  and  many  renowned 
generals,  whose  names  are  now  lost  to  posterity. 

About  this  tiiine  it  was  that  Oittir,  a  very  able  and  accom- 
plished general  of  the  Danes,  attempted  an  invasion  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  for  that  purpose  he  transported 
a  body  of  choice  troops  from  Loch  da  Chaoch,  and  landed 
in  that  country ;  but  upon  his  arrival  he  met  with  a  warm 
reception  from  Cuas,  the  son  of  Hugh,  who  fell  upon  him 
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#ilH  it  fii^f  tl6t  to  be  redistedy  forced  the  Danes  to  retire  to 
tbeit  Bhip6>  Hfter  a  terrible  slaughter,  and  obliged  them  to 
HStttfti  fnthibtit  their  captain,  who  ihet  his  fate  m  the  first 
heai  df  the  action. 

Bttt  Niall  Oldndubh,  the  king  of  Ireland,  was  not  so  snc- 
<Msftll  in  repelling  an  inrasion  of  these  foreigners,  who 
kttided  a  ntttnerous  army  upon  the  island,  under  the  conduct 
of  Sitrieh  and  the  ftons  of  Jomhair.     Upon  their  arrival  they 

gitttidered  and  distressed  the  poople  with  incredible  oppres- 
oni,  and  among  other  successes,  they  made  an  attembt 
tition  tiie  city  of  Dublin,  and  took  it  sword  in  hand,  l^iall, 
alarmed  at  these  hostilities,  resolved  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  the  proud  Danes,  and  collecting  with  the  utmost  expe- 
dition all  the  forces  of  Leath  Cuin,  gave  them  battle ;  out 
the  foreign  army,  emboldened  by  their  conquest,  received 
the  charge  with  great  courage,  and  falling  on  with  terrible 
fury,  broke  through  the  Irish  troops,  and  gave  them  a  gene- 
ral defeat ;  the  pursuit  was  hot  and  bloody,  and  in  the  flight 
great  numbers  were  cut  off,  for  the  victors  resolved  to  give 
no  quarter.  In  the  engagement  fell  Niall  Glundubh,  king 
of  Ireland,  and  Connor  Mac  Maolsieachluin,  prince  of  Ire- 
land; and  there  followed  them  into  the  other  world,  Hugh 
Mac  Eochagain,  king  of  Ulster,  Maolmithi^,jBon  of  Flana- 

Sm,  king  of  Breag,  Moalcraoibhe  O  Dubsionna,  Riogh 
irgial,  with  many  more  illustrious  personages,  who  had 
the  principal  command  in  the  Irish  army,  and  chose  rather 
to  die  in  the  field  of  honour  tlian  survive  the  liberty  and  free- 
dom ol  their  country. 

>        Donough  was  the  succeeding  monarch.    He  was 

qIa  '  the  son  of  Flann  Sionna,  descended  from  the  royal 
'   stock  of  Heremon,  and  governed  the  kingdom  thirty 
years.  The  mother  of  thi^  prince  was  Gormflath,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Flann,  son  of  Conning,  and  his  reign  was  made  me- 
morable by  many  signal  transactions. 

This  king  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Ireland  when  Ceallachan, 
the  son  of  Buadhachain,  but  more  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Ceallachan  Cashel,  began  his  government  over  the 
two  provinces  of  Munster,  and  wore  that  provincial  crown 
for  ten  years.  But  he  met  with  opposition  with  regard  to 
his  succession  in  that  throne,  which  was  like  to  be  attended 
with  fatal  consequences,  but  was  at  length  happily  over- 
pome  ;  for  Kennedy  Mac  Lorcan,  a  prince  of  ^formidable 
interest  in  that  country,  designed  to  lay  claim  to  that  pro- 
vince, and  for  that  purpose  came  as  far  as  Gleanamhuin  with 
a  numerous  retinue,  to  treat  with  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Munster  about  the  point  of  succession.    The  throne  of  that 
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proTince  was  vacant  at  this  time,  and  the  proposals  of  Kiesh 
ned  J  were  near  taking  efiPect ;  bat  the  mother  of  Ceallachad^ 
a  lady  of  great  prudence,  and  much  esteemed  br  the  pe9* 
pie,  fearing  that  her  son  should  be  excluded,  and  K^nfiedy 
proclaimed  king,  resolved  to  use  her  utmost  edflToHs  to  seciini 
the  succension  in  her  family,  which  had  a  jast  olaimi  but 
were  unable  to  support  their  pretensions  with  a  military 
force ;  and  therefore  boldly  addressed  herself  to  Ken&edyi 
and  exDostulating  with  him  about  the  injustice  of  his  design^ 
she  told  him,  that  he  was  bound  by  the  agreement  mMe 
many  years  before  between  Fiachadh  Muilleathan  and  Cor* 
mac  Cas,  wherein  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  government  of 
Munster  should  descend  alternately  to  their  respective  fami^ 
lies ;  and  the  right  being  in  her  son,  she  desired  that  he 
would  not  [violate  the  contract  of  his  ancestors,  and  seile 
upon  a  crown  by  usurpation,  which  he  could  have  no  jnst 
pretence  to.  This  transaction  is  recorded  in  an  ancient  poem, 
and  the  lines  may  not  improperly  be  rendered  thus  : 

Most  noble  Kennedy,  let  no  injustice 
Derive  a  blemish  on  voar  princely  name ; 
Consider  the  most  solemn  contract  made 
By  the  brave  Fiachadh  and  Cormac  Cas,! 
That  Munster  should  alternately  be  rulea 
By  the  successive  heirs  of  both  their  families* 

The  representation  of  this  princess  had  its  desired  effect, 
for  Kennedy,  overcome  by  tne  justice  of  it,  and  conscious 
of^the  defect  in  his  own  title,  relinquished  his  pretensions 
peaceably^  andCeallachan  was  acknowledged  and  proclaimed 
King  of  Munster.  But  notwithstanding  he  had  possession 
of  the  government,  the  Danes  disturbea  his  reign  with  fre- 
quent incursions  ;  and  when  these  foreigners  perceived  that 
they  could  not  carry  on  their  designs  by  force,  they  had  re- 
course to  treachery,  and  were  so  successful,  as  by  a  stratagem 
to  seize  upon'Ceallachan  and  take  him  prisoner;  but  his 
captivity  was  of  no  long  continuance,  for  he  soon  obtained 
his  freedom  by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Eugenians  and 
Daiigaisians,  who  were  resolved  to  recover  him  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Danes,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

This  provincial  prince  and  his  hardy  Momonians,  inspired 
with  revenge,  engaged  these  foreigners  in  many  battles,  and 
fought  them  witn  that  success,  that  they  found  it  proper  to 
abandon  the  province  of  Munster,  and  look  out  for  new  set- 
tlements. But  the  Danes  still  retained  an  affection  for  their 
old  possessions,  and  finding  themselves  too  weak  to  be  rein- 
stated by  force  of  arms,  they  betook  tihemselves  to  their 
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UBoal  arts,  and  formed  a  design  so  base  and  treacherous  in 
itself,  that  history  can  hardly  parallel  it,  and  deserves  from 
US  a  particular  relation. 

At  this  time  the  Danes  were  under  the  command  of  Sitric, 
the  son  of  Turgesius,  that  cruel  usurper,  whose  name  was 
a  terror  to  the  Irish.  This  general,  the  son  of  that  tyrant, 
having  first  taken  the  advice  of  his  councilj^  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  Ceallachan,  king  of  Munster,  to  notify  to  him  his 
sincere  inclinations,  to  peace  and  a  ^ood  understanding  and 
correspondence  between  them ;  and  as  a  testimony  of  his 
integrnty  and  respect,  he  offered  him  his  sister,  the  princess- 
royal  of  Denmark,  in  marriage,  who  was  a  lady  of  consum- 
mate virtue  and  unexceptionable  beauty.  He  would  oblige 
himself  likewise,  never  to  invade  or  disturb  his  government 
in  Munster,  and  promised  that  he  would  withdraw  his  forces, 
put  an  end  to  his  hostilities,  and  for  the  future  not  only 
make  no  attempt  upon  his  crown,  but  enter  into  a  league 
offensive  and  defensive,  mutually  to  assist  each  other  against 
their  enemies ;  and  to  give  a  sanction  to  these  proposals,  he 
engaged  to  send  him  suitable  hostages,  whose  safety  and 
Quality  would  oblige  him  to  the  execution  of  them.  But 
bitric  mtended  nothing  less  than  to  contract  his  sister  to  the 
lung  of  Munster;  his  design  was,  to  murder  him  and  his 
retinue  upon  the  night  the  marriage  was  to  be  solemnized, 
and  then  seize  upon  his  crown.  To  support  his  interest  after 
the  commission  of  this  execrable ,  fact,  and  the  better  to 
establish  himself  in  that  province,  he  communicated  this 
cruel  resolution  to  Donnogh,  the  son  of  Flann  Sionna,  king 
of  Ireland ;  who,  instead  of  starting  at  the  attempt,  en- 
couraged it,  and  applauded  the  treacherous  Dane,  and  pro- 
mised him  his  friendship  and  alliance  after  the  execution  ; 
for  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  king  of  Ireland  was  at  that 
time  an  enemy  to  the  king  of  Munster,  because  he  refused  to 
pay  his  contributions  and  chief  rents ;  and  by  this  means  he 
thought  he  should  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  neighbour,  who 
disputed  his  authonty,  and  denied  him  the  homage  and  tes- 
timonies of  subjection  which  his  predecessors  laia  claim  to. 

The  messenger  of  Sitric  being  introduced  to  Ceallachan, 
delivered  the  proposals,  and  that  unfortunate  prince  fell  into 
the  snare  that  was  laid  for  him  by  one  of  his  most  inveterate 
enemies ;  for  when  he  was  told  of  the  contra6t  with  the 
young  princess,  he  was  transported  with  the  news  ;  the  fame 
of  this  young  lady's  beauty,  her  virtue  and  other  accomplish- 
ments having  reached  his  ears  long  before,  and  he  had  con- 
ceived a  passion  before  he  had  seen  her.  He  suspected 
nothing  oi  the  design,  and,  being  of  an  amorous  disposition, 
returned  his  compliments  to  Sitric,  and  promised  he  would 
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make  him  a  visit  with  all  possible  expedition.  Accordioely 
very  noble  and  expensive  preparations  were  made  for  this 
journey;  he  was  to  be  attended  with  a  splendid  retinue,  and 
a  princely  equipage,  and  to  be  followed  by  his  body  guards 
and  the  choicest  of  his  troops,  in  order  to  conduct  the  princess 
into  his  province  with  the  state  and  magnificence  tnat  be- 
came her  birth  and  quality.^ 

But  Kennedy,  the  prince  of  North  Munster,  hearing  of  the 
design  of  Ceallachan,and  that  he  intended  to  take  with  him  his 
choicest  forces,  and  to  leave  the  province  of  Munster  unguard- 
ed, and  open  to  the  incursions  of  any  who  would  attempt  to 
invade  it,  represented  the  imprudence  of  this  resolution,  and 
how  dangerous  it  was  to  leave  the  country  without  defence ; 
and  by  his  advice,  and  the  strength  of  his  reasons,  dissuaded 
the  kin^  from  his  purpose,  who  altered  his  measures,  and 
appointmg  a  sufficient  force  to  secure  the  province,  began 
his  journey,  attended  by  the  young  prince  Dunchuan,  the 
son  of  Kennedy,  and  followed  only  by  his  body  guards.  He 
continued  his  journey  with  quick  marches,  and  soon  arrived 
within  sight  of  Dublin. 

It  happened  that  Sitric,  the  Danish  general,  had  married 
an  Irish  lady,  whose  name  was  Morlmg,  and  daughter  of 
Hugh  Mac  Eochaidh.  This  princess,  hearing  that  Cealla- 
chan,  king  of  Munster,  was  upon  his  journey  to  accomplish 
the  marriage  rites  with  the  princess-royal  of  Denmark,  and 
arrived  almost  as  far  as  Kilmainham,  near  Dublin,  was  some- 
what surprised  at  it ;  and  for  satisfaction  freely  expostulated 
with  Sitric,  her  husband,  what  could  induce  him  to  bestow 
his  sister  in  marriage  upon  the  provincial  prince,  who  was  a 
professed  enemy  to  the  Danish  race,  and  had  destroyed  so 
many  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  his  country. 
Sitric,  with  great  freedom,  discoveied  his  design,  and  replied, 
that  he  was  urged  on  by  revenge  to  invite  the  king  of  Muns- 
ter to  Dublin ;  for  he  would  disappoint  him  of  his  nuptial 
Eleasures  with  his  sister,  and,  when  he  had  him  in  his  power, 
e  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  him  to  the  ghost  of  those  re- 
nowned Danes  he  had  destroyed.  His  wife  was  astonished 
at  the  barbarity  of  this  action,  especially  since  Ceallachan 
was  appointed  to  be  the  victim ;  for  she  had  entertained  a 
very  tender  esteem  for  that  prince,  and  was  perfectly  in  love 
with  him  from  the  time  she  by  chance  saw  him  at  Water- 
ford,  but  had  the  prudence  not  to  discover  her  concern,  and 
appeared  before  her  husband  to  approve  of  his  design,  .and 
outwardly  encouraged  him  in  the  execution  of  it. 

But  the  next  morning  she  rose  much  earlier  than  usualj 
and  being  sensible  th?it  Cealiach^p  was  upon  the  road  (o 
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Doblin,  she  coarered  benelf  vith  gml  pnwmcj  ami  of 
the  town,  and  took  ap  her  standing  in  a  cooTenieot  place  by 
which  the  king  of  Manster  was  to  pass.  Here  she  discoTerca 
benelf  to  him,  and,  decbring  the  paiticalan  of  the  oonapi- 
ncj  that  was  formed  against  his  life,  adriicd  him  to  retire 
with  the  utmost  speed,  and  proride  for  his  own  safetv  and 
that  oc  hift  followers.     He  was  amazed  and  coofoondecf  with 
the  intelligence,  and  expressing  himself  in  a  grateful  manner 
to  the  ladv  for  her  information,  he  took  leave  of  her,   and 
tnrninf  afmnt  made  the  best  of  his  waj  to  Maneter.     But 
Sitric  had  taken  care  to  jprerent  his  retreat ;  for  he  had  lined 
the  hedges  with  armed  Danes,  and  laid  so  many  amboahes 
in  his  way,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  escape.     Ceal- 
lachan  and  his  retinue  found  themselves  surrounded  with 
enemies,  who  ^lled  them  on  all  sides,  and  did  great  exe- 
cution.   The  king  of  M unster  ordered  his  men  to  lall  on, 
and  defend  themselres  against  the  treacherous- Danes ;  and  a 
desperate  conflict  beean,  in  which  many  of  the  princioal  of  the 
Momonians  were  stam.  The  Danes  likewise  suffered  exceed- 
ingly in  the  action,  and  must  have  given  way  to  the  superior 
courage  of  the  kinfi:*8  guards,  had  they  not  been  supported 
by  fresh  supplies  from  the  city,  which  renewed  the  fieht, 
and  at  leneth,  after  a  terrible  &lan<rhter,  obtained  a  complete 
Tictorv.    In  this  engagement  Ceallachan,  king  of  Mimster, 
and  Dunchuan,  son  of  Kennedy,  were  taken  prisoners,  after 
a  long  and  resolute  resistance ;  and  the  Danes,  after  they  had 
stripped  and  plundered  the  dead,  returned  with  their  royal 
captives  in  triumph  to  the  city  of  Dublin.     Here  they  were 
confined  but  a  short  time,  an^  were  removed  under  a  strong 
guard  to  Ardmach,  where  they  were  imprisoned  with  ^^reat 
strictness  and  severity ;   and  nine  Danish  noblemen,  of  the 
quality  of  earls,  were  appointed  to  command  a  strong  body  of 
troops,  whose  business  was  to  secure  these  prisoners,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  escape. 

The  forces  of  Munster,  that  had  the  good  fortune  to  save 
themselves  by  flight;  returned  home,  where  they  related  the 
treachery-  of  the  Danes,  and  brought  the  intelligence  of  the 
captivity  of  their  king,  and  the  death  of  many  of  his  follow- 
ers, who  perished  by  the  ambuscade.  This  account  alarmed 
the  whole  province,  but  more  particularly  affected  Kennedy, 
prince  of  Munster,  who  was  cleputod  regent  of  the  country, 
and  had  the  sole  management  of  ])ublic  affairs  in  the  absence 
of  the  king.  He  was  so  incensed  at  the  baseness  of  the  act, 
and  concerned  at  the  captivity  of  his  son,  that  he  resolved 
to  take  ample  satisfaction  ot  those  treacherous  foreigners, 
and  rescue  the  prisoners  at  all  events ;  for  this  purpose  he 
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sammoned  together  the  promcial  troopfi  ap4  lii^ipg  |he 
battallions  complete  by  fresh  recruits,  he  proyided  ^  ^t^niM- 
able  army  by  land;  and  to  accomplish  hi#  4^sigR,  with 
greater  certainty,  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sbip#i  fip4  mai^Red 
It  with  able  seamen,  that  he  might  make  sure  of  bis  risye^^, 
and  attack  the  enemy  at  once  by  sea  and  Und.  Tb^  conql- 
mand  of  the  army  was  committed  to  the  co^difyct  of  a  Ivave 
and  experienced  general,  Donnogh  M^o  Keetfe,  king  of 
Fearmoighe.  To  raise  the  courage  of  this  jg^eneral,  a^  to 
inspire  him  with  proper  sentiments  of  indignation,  be  ine- 
minded  him  of  the  nobility  of  his  blood,  imd  of  tlie  mmpWH" 
mity  of  his  ancestors,  who  were  kings  of  Mupster ;  w4  WlWg 
repeated  their  names,  and  mentioned  then^  with  l^o^ouf  juid  ^ 
due  applause,  he  related  tlieir  particular  expU^,  how  ftey 
exposed  their  iires  for  the  good  of  th^ir  couiitjrv,  aj|d  rmeUad 
the  insolence  of  foreign  invaders ;  and  Gonciiid#d  iptf^  fii- 
forming  him  of  the  prospect  he  bad  of  sucic/ess,  up4l^  his 
conduct  and  bnivery,  which  he  was  certain  would  c^^astife 
those  insolent  Danes,  for  violating  the  law  of  natioDS,  fmA 
the  established  rights  of  hospitality,  axid  by  that  mentis  pro- 
cure deliverance  to  the  islana  and  glory  to  bioui^lf*  To  sup- 
port the  provincial  troopsi  if  there  should  be  pccasjop,  Ken- 
nedy ordered  1000  choice  soldiers  of  the  mard^l  tribe  pf  ^e 
Dailgais  upon  this  expedition,  and  disposed  them  undof  ^e 
command  of  three  captains  of  confessed  courage  and  expe- 
rience, who  were  his  own  brothers,  and  were  distingu^bed 
by  the  names  of  Cosgrach,  Lonargan,  and  CongaUichr 
This  transaction  is  upon  record  in  an  ancient  composition, 
wherein  are  these  verses : 

Oo,  my  renowned  brothers,  and  comjmpfi^ 
This  warlike  tribe :  your  names  sfiall  not  be  lost. 
But  the  brave  Cosgrach,  and  the  stoijit  Lonargan, 
And  Congallach  invincible  in  war, 
Shall  stand  immortal  in  the  lists  of  fiune. 

Kennedy  resolved  to  prp&iecute  this  design  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  and  therefore  he  reused  600  more  of  the  clan  o^the 
Dailgais,  and  appointed  for  tjieir  ^^erai  the  heroijC  6lo<|a, 
the  son  of  Clan  Uuilleain ;  and  ^notner  £00  of  t^e  same  tffte 
he  placed  under  the  conduct  of  l!)eagadh,  t^  son  of  Dgmei, 
a  captain  of  distinguished  bravery  and  experience,  who  like- 
wise had  the  command  of  nun^rs  of  the  npbilityAnd  gen- 
try of  the  Dailgais,  who  came  from  the  country  or  lliumond, 
and  voluntarily  offered  their  service  in  tl^s  expedi^on.  The 
fleet  was  now  ready  to  sail,  and  the  command  of  it  was  con- 
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ferred  upon  an  admiral  perfectly  skilled  in  maritime  affairs, 
Failbhe  Fionn,  king  of  Desmond. 

These  military  preparations  being  adjusted,  the  army  be- 
gan to  march  from  Munster,  and  took  their  route  through 
the  province  of  Conacht,  where  they  halted  ;  and  a  couiigil 
of  war  being  called ,  it  was  agreed  to  send  out  considerable 

Eartiesy  to  forage  and  fetch  in  provisions  from  Jerny  and 
'^mhall.  In  these  places  they  found  a  good  booty  ofcattleand 
other  necessaries,  and  designed  to  carry  them  on  to  the  camp. 
They  thought  themselves  secure  of  their  prey,    but  their 
scouts  surprised  them  with  the  intelligence  that  they  had 
discovered  a  body  of  troops  marching  towards  them  m  re- 
gular order,  with  their  commander  at  the  head  of  them* 
This  information  obliged  the  foragers  to  retire  without  the 
plunder  to  the  main  body,  who  were  immediately  ordered  to 
stan^T^  their  arms  and  expect  the  event.     By  this  time  the 
strange  troops  approached  near  the  outlines  of  the  camp,  but 
advanced  without  beginning  hostilities,  or  discoveiing  that 
they  had  any  design  to  attack  it.    The  general  of  Munster 
resolved  to  be  satisfied  of  their  intention,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose the  brave  Donnogh  Mac  Keeffe  called  to  the  command- 
ing officer,  and  demanded  from  whence  he  came,  and  whether 
he  was  a  friend  or  an  enemy.    The  captain  answered,  that 
be  came  out  of  Munster,  and  that  his  followers  belonged  to 
that  province,  and  were  raised  out  of  two  particular  places, 
calleoi  Gaileangaidh  and  Luignig.     He  replied  farther,  that 
most  of  them  were  the  posterity  of  Teige,  the  son  of  Cein, 
the  son  of  the  great  Oilioll  Ollum;  and  the  rest  were  the 
men  of  Dealbna,  descended  from  the  renowned  Dealbhaoith, 
the  son  of  Cas,'  son  of  Conal  Eachluath,  and  were  resolved  to 
expose  their  lives  against  those  barbarous  Danes,  who  by 
the  basest  treachery  had  surprised  their  king,  and  kept  him 
in  an  unjust  captivity-     He  moreover  informed  Donnogh 
Mac  Keeffe,  that  he  had  with  him  three  officers  of  signal 
courage  and  abilities,  who  had  a  principal  command  over 
three  clans.     Tlie  tribe  of  the  Gaileaugaidhs  were  under  the 
conduct  of  Hugh,  the  son  of  Dualgaia,  Diarmuid  Mac  Fia- 
nachtaig  was  the  superior  officer  over    the  Luignigs,  and 
Dinis  Mac  Maoldomnnaig  was  captain  of  the  Dealbhnas. 
This  account  is  recorded  in  a  poem  of  good  authority,  which 
begins  with  these  verses  subjoined  : 

The  most  courageous  tribes  of  Clanna  Cein, 

And  the  inviDcible  Dealbhaoith, 

United  all  their  forces  to  redeem 

Their  kin^^i  and  free  him  from  imprisonment. 
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This  unexpected  supply  consisted  of  500  expert  archers, 
and  500  completely  armed  with  swords  and  shields,  and  was 
a  seasonable  recruit,  and  of  eminent  service  in  this  expe- 
dition. 

The  army  of  Munsterwas  formidable,  and  began  their  hos- 
tilities by  plundering  the  adjacent  countr^^  and  destroying 
the  inhabitants.  Mortou^h,  the  son  of  Arnalaig,  applied  to 
the  general,  Donnoeh  Mac  Keefie,  and  desired  that  he 
would  return  the  booty  that  was  carried  awajr  by  the 
Momonian  soldiers;  for  he  insisted  upon  the  injustice  of  the 
action,  and  pleaded  that  it  was  barbarous  to  oppress  a  peo- 
ple who  were  unconcerned  in  the  quarrel,  and  who  deserved 
Srotection  rather  than  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  greedy  sol- 
iers;  but  his  request  was  denied,  though  not  absolutely : 
for  Donnogh  was  content,  that  if  there  remained  any  of^he 
booty  over  and  above  what  would  satisfy  the  necessities  of 
the  army,  it  should  be  returned.  But  this  answer  was  unsa- 
tisfactory, and  Mortough,  resolved  to  revenge  himself  upon 
the  troops  of  Munster,  dispatched  messengers  privately  to 
Ardmach,  to  inform  the  Danes  that  the  provincial  troops  were 
upon  their  march,  and  determined  at  all  hazards  to  recover 
their  king  from  impnsonment,  and  to  do  themselves  justice 
upon  those  perfidious  foreigners,  who  broke  through  the  re« 
ceived  laws  of  mankind  to  make  him  their  prisoner. 

'Ihe  nine  Danish  earls,  who  were  the  sons  of  Turgesius  the 
tyrant,  and  were  appointed  to  guard  the  castle  where 
Ceallachan,  the  king  of  Munster,  and  Dunchuain,  the  son 
of  Kennedy,  were  confined,  were  alarmed  with  this  intelli- 
gence of  Mortough ;  and  leaving  a  small  number  of  their 
forces  to  secure  the  prisoners,  whom  they  resolved  to  remove, 
drew  out  their  troops,  and  marched  out  of  Ardmach,  with  a 
full  resolution  to  offer  battle  to  the  army  of  Munster.  The 
provincial  army  directed  their  course  towards  Ardmach,  but 
when  they  arrived,  they  understood  that  the  prisoners  were 
conveyed  out  of  the  castle,  and  carried  to  Sitric,  who  had 
put  them  on  shipboard.  Donnogh,  enraged  at  this  disap- 
pointment, gave  no  quarter  to  the  Danes  that  fell  in  his  way, 
but  cut  them  off  to  a  man,  apd  next  morning  marched  to- 
wards Dundalk,  where  they  had  intelligence  that  their  king 
and  the  young  prince  were  confined  under  deck  by  Sitric ; 
who  being  informed  of  the  number  of  the  provincial  forces, 
and  sensible  of  his  own  incapacity  to  oppose  them,  had 
ordered  all  his  men  on  board,  and  resolved  to  try  his  fortune 
by  sea,  for  by  land  be  was  much  inferior  to  his  enemies ;  and 
bis  shipping  lying  conveniently  in  the  bay  of  Dundalki  were 
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of  infinite  fiervice,  and  for  the  present  put  him  in  expectation 
of  getting  clear  of  the  enemy. 

Ihe  army  of  Munster  pursued  him  to  the  shore^  and  ex- 
pected the  Danes  were  shut  in  by  the  sea,  which  would  pre- 
vent their  retreat;   but  were  surprised   to  find  them  on 
shipboard,  for  they  had  no  notice  that  their  fleet  lay  at  an- 
chor in  that  bay.    The  Irish  were  enraged  at  this  disappoint- 
ment, and  while  they  were  consulting  what  they  should  do  in 
^is  juncture,  they  espied  a  sail  of  ships  in  regular  order, 
steering  with  a  brisk  gale  towards  the  Danish  fleet,  which 
they  supposed  to  be  the  fleet  of  Munster,  under  the  conduct 
of  jthat  brave  admiral,  Failbhe  Fionn ;  and  so  it  fortunately 
proved,  for  they  perceived  them  draw  up  in  line  of  battle, 
and  attack  the  Danes,  who  expected  no  such  treatment,  for 
they  thought  themselves  secure,  and  that  no  enemy  could 
possibly  oisturb  them  in  those  seas.    The  admiral  of  Mun- 
ster, observing  the  disorder  of  the  enemy,  fell  upon  the  ship 
vftere  Sitric  and  his  two  brothers.  Tor  and  Magnus,  were, 
and  vith  irresistible  force  boarded  her.   He  no  sooner  found 
himself  upon  deck  but  he  saw  Ceallachan  tied  with  cords  to 
the  main  mast.    This  spectacle  inspired  him  with  a  firesh 
supply  of  courage,  and  he  resolved  to  deliver  the  prince  at  all 
hazards ;  he  laid  about  him  wijth  incredible  fury,  and  after 
having  slain  several  of  the  Danes  he  cut  the  cords,  and  set 
the  pnnce  at  liberty.     He  then  put  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
advised  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  charge  of  the  ship  from 
whence  he  came,  which  was  now  left  without  a  commander, 
and  leave  him  to  engage  the  Danish  admiral,  whom  he  made 
no  question  to  give  a  good  account  of. 

Ceallachan  complied  with  this  proposal,  and  Failbhe 
Fionn  continued  on  board  the  Dane,  and  behaved  himself 
with  signal  courage,  but  was  at  length  overborne  by  num- 
bers, when  fainting  with  loss  of  blood,  he  was  slain ;  and  to 
discourage  the  Irish,  some  of  whom  followed  their  admiral 
into  the  enemy's  ship,  the  Danes  hacked  and  mangled  bis 
body,  and  at  last  cut  of  bis  head.  Thus  fell  the  brave  Failbhe 
Fion^,  who  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  multitudes  that 
pressed  upoi^  him,  after  he  had  dispatched  many  of  them  to 
the  oiher  world ;  and  Sitric  and  his  brothers,  being  sensible 
that  the  loss  of  that  ship  would  occasion  the  ruin  of  the  fleet, 
shewed  themselves  able  seamen  and  experienced  command- 
ers, and  appeared  with  that  intrepidity  at  the  head  of  their 
body  guards,  whom  they  had  on  board,  that  tor  some  time 
the  fortune  of  the  day  seemed  to  be  on  their  side,  and  tbey 
began  to  have  a  distant  prospect  of  victory. 
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But  FioDgall,  a  valiant  and  expert  commander  among  the 
Irish,  resolved  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  admiral,  whom  be 
followed  on  board,  and  maintaining  his  post  with  incredible 
bravery,  he  slew  the  foremost  of  the  Danes  that  opposed  him, 
and  the  decks  of  the  ship  were  covered  with  blood.  But  the 
number  of  the  enemy  was  much  superior  to  the  Irish,  and 
they  continued  the  fight,  and  suppUed  the  place  of  the  slain. 
Fiongall  found  himself  unable  at  length  to  keep  possession  of 
the  Danish  ship,  and  ashamed  to  retire  to  his  own,  be  recol- 
lected himself,  and  seizing  upon  Sitric  liy  the  collar,  grasped 
him  close,  and  threw  himself  with  him  in  his  arms  into  the 
sea,  where  in  the  disorder  of  the  fight  they  both  perished* 

Seagda  and  Conall,  two  undaunted  captains  ftmong  the 
Irish,  fired  with  the  gldry  of  this  action,  fell  upon  the  Danes 
with  redoubled  fury,  and  resolving  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
pute by  one  instance  of  courage,  they  made  their  way  through 
the  enemy,  to  Tor  and  Magnus,  the  two  brothers  of  Hiinc, 
and  rushing  violently  upon  them,  they  caught  them  both  up 
in  their  arms,  and  jumped  with  them  overboard,  where  in  the 
confusion  they  were  all  lost. 

The  Danes  astonished  at  these  desperate  exploits  of  the 
Irish,  began  to  abate  of  their  courage,  and  the  Momonians 
perceiving  they  gave  way,  pursued  their  advantsi^e  with  that 
success,  tnat  they  boarded  most  of  the  Danish  &et,  killing 
and  destroying  without  distinction,  till  victory  finally  de- 
clared for  the  Irish ;  but  it  was  bought  at  the  expense  of 
much  blood,  for  many  brave  officers  and  soldiers  perished  in 
the  engagement.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  it  it  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  Danes  were  good  seamen,  that  they  were 
{»erfectlv  skilled  in  maritime  affairs,  and  were  likewise  reso- 
ute  and  fierce,  and  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  at  a  dear  rate; 
for  on  the  success  of  this  action  depended  not  only  their 
present  security,'  but  likewise  their  future  peace  and  esta- 
blishment in  the  island. 

The  historians,  who  have  delivered  down  to  us  an  account 
of  this  action,  relate  that  this  fight  between  the  Irish  and  the 
Danes  was  the  most  dreadful  and  terrible  of  any  that  hap- 
pened upon  those  coasts  for  many  ages;  for  the  officers 
eminently  distinguished  themselves  on  both  sides,  nor  were 
the  seamen  wanting  in  their  duty,  so  that  the  slaughter  was 
surprisingly  great,  no  less  than  dominion  and  liberty  being 
the  prize  of  victory.  The  army  of  Munster,  that  stooid  upon 
the  shore  in  sight  of  the  engagement,  were  distracted,  and 
ran  up  and  down  the  coasts  with  fury  and  distraction,  be- 
cause it  was  out  of  their  power  to  assist  their  coantrymAi, 
who  engaged  with  great  disadvantage,  so  that  the  event 
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rioisauti  ifvnhsSiL  Sir  v/aut  rsne :  fsr  c&e  Ihmes  bd  til 
tbsr  Idiaifi  3;r»»  oa  3«m7«L  ^nfc^L  ycc  wcr«  bmk  &  leaack  Ibr 
t^  Irsa  «!staf»a.  wiu;  i^Lar^  wiv^  vooccrfxl  roiwli  i  and 
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Tn^  Ir«tL  5mc  uiimx  dionfi  vut  eooss  of 
«r»-  Bi:wiit  v>  till*  Ku:r*, 
wfe  rw«T>fi  zjfi^sL  wizst  o^<&  arzs  asd  joyfol 
siwl  W4»?i(  cra2;9cr.r>fi  a!  lac  <i;r^  of  t&eir  kinsr,  vlio  had 

7  e-:T>«cast  a9fc«£k»»woes  of  deatk,  so  long  as 
W  w?«  ia  C£«  n.«C'.«£7  c-f  c&^  e&iniT.  Ie«  pleased  witli  his  de* 
Irritrkrnt ;  5c  r  ?ir?->  w^*  a  «rTel  tTraat.  of  a  saraee  mmicr- 
etfiil  <iK^TiivHn^.ii«  ^ai  bad  2»i  re^rarn  tjr  the  majestr  of  m  hng; 
or  rbe  la'^  cf  m^TSf.  Lt  vhxh  hb  penoa  was  jocreJ  mw^ 
mTyrA^hi^ :  a2ki  t&entfon^  the  kiDrz  of  ilnmter  retained  a 
^raxefial  i«c:<eof  the  lor&Irr  of  hi^  people,  and  applaodedthe 
hrmrtrTj  c{  hi*  sea  forca^.  who  nad  aetnallj  procored  his 
freedors ;  zrA  the  £dei::T  of  hk  land  annj,  who  had  dis- 
coT«T*d  «o  zTEat  an  afectioa  to  his  person,  and  zeal  §ar  his 
safety,  a«  to  par?ce  the  Dane?,  and  if  tLer  would  haTe 
Mtc^'pfed  of  a  battle,  to  exp '^^e  their  lives  in  his  serrice.  He 
ordewf!  pTOTl*;on  lor  his  f^eet,  and,  when  he  had  *nTen 
in»tmrtion*  for  the  care  of  :he  wo^inded,  pat  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  armj^  and  bj  Ion?  marches  arrived  in  3Ianster, 
where  he  rea^samed  the  zia:2ag<eicer.t  of  affairs,  and  fixed 
him^lf  in  the  govercment  of  that  province. 

Bot  be  met  with  opposition  in  bis  march  that  was  near 
being  attended  with  fatal  consequences ;  for  Mortoogfa  Mae 
Flann,  king  of  Leinster,  attempted  to  obstract  his  passage, 
and  binder  bim  from  conducting  bis  troops  through  that 
province.  This  prince  was  of  a  mean  servile  disposition,  and 
consulted  more  the  interest  of  the  Danes  than  the  prosperitr 
of  bis  native  country ;  upon  which  account  he  determined 
to  take  revenue  upon  the  army  of  Munster,  and  vindicate 
the  cause  of  those  foreigners  upon  the  brave  Irish,  by  cntting 
off  their  retreat,  and  harassing  them  in  their  marches ;  for 
this  purpo^  he  summoned  all  the  forces  under  his  command, 
and  resolved  to  lay  ambushes  in  their  way,  and  fall  upon 
them  when  unprovided  for  defence.  But  Ceallachan,  king 
of  Munster,  having  timely  intelligence  of  the  treachery  of 
this  apostate  prince,  who  bad  renounced  the  love  of  his 
country,  and  wanted  to  betray  it  under  a  foreign  yoke,  pre- 
pared to  receive  him ;  and  was  so  incensed  at  the  baseness 
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of  the  attempt,  that  he  commanded  his  men  to  give  no 
quarter,  but  to  make  examples  of  those  perfidious  Irishmen ; 
who  had  no  title  to  mercy,  and  were  not  to  be  treated  as 
open  and  honourable  enemies ;  and  to  raise  their  indignation 
the  more,  he  declared  that  the  Danes,  being  of  another  coun- 
try, were  to  be  used  as  the  laws  of  nations  direct ;  but  the 
enemies  thev  were  to  encounter  had  forfeited  the  common 
and  established  rights  of  mankind,  and  therefore  they  were 
to  be  hunted  down  as  robbers  and  beasts  of  prey,  ana  not  a 
man  of  them  was  to  be  spared.  These  severe  injunctions, 
and  the  resolution  of  Cealiachan,  was  carried  by  deserters  to 
the  king  of  Leinster,  who,  dreading  the  resentment  of  the 
Momonians  flushed  with  victory,  desisted  from  his  enlernrise, 
and  withdrawing  the  forces  of  his  province,  he  retired  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  left  the  army  of  Munster  to  pro- 
secute their  journey  without  hinderance  or  molestation. 

Cealiachan  having  settled  himself  in  the  command  of 
Munster,  be^an  to  reflect  upon  the  servitude  his  subjects  had 
endured  under  the  oppression  of  the  Danes ;  and  urged  on 
by  the  treachery  of  those  foreigners,  which  he  had  sufliici- 
ently  experienced,  he  entered  upon  a  resolution  to  fall  upon 
them  in  every  division  of  the  province,  and  to  unite  his  whole 
force  in  order  to  expel  them  the  country.  For  this  purpose 
he  recruited  his  troops,  and  compleated  his  battalions,  and 
first  assaulted  with  unexpected  fury,  the  Danes  that  inha- 
bited about  Limerick,  and  without  much  opposition  he 
obtained  a  signal  victory  ;  500  of  the  enemy  he  killed,  and 
took  the  rest  prisoners.  Tliis  success  gave  new  life  to  the 
prospects  of  the  Irish :  they  plundered  the  country  of 
Cashel,  where  they  found  a  body  600  Danes,  whom  they 
put  to  the  sword.  Sitric,  the  general  of  the  foreigners, 
attempted  to  recover  the  booty  from  the  victors,  but  was 
obliged  to  retire  after  500  of  his  soldiers  were  slain ;  neither 
had  the  general  himself  escaped  the  slaughter,  if  he  had  not 
fled  to  his  shipping,  and  by  that  means  put  a  stop  to  the 
pursuit. 

After  this  uninterrupted  success,  Cealiachan  marched  with 
his  victorious  army  to  pay  a  visit  to  Daniel  O  Faolan,  king 
of  the  Desies,  with  whom  he  entered^  into  strict  friendship; 
and  he  admitted  him  into  his  alliance,  by  bestowing  upon 
him  in  marriage  his  sister,  whose  name  was  Gromflath,  who 
was  a  princess  of  great  beauty,  and  exemplary  virtue.  The 
king  of  Munster  soon  after  left  the  world,  and  after  a  trou- 
blesome and  hazardous  reign  descended  peaceably  to  his 
grave,  and  without  violence. 
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His  sucoeseor  in  tbe  throne  of  tbat  province  was  FengBA, 
the  «'>n  of  Ailgeanan,  son  of  Dimgala,  and  he  enjoyed  the 
government  of  the  country  bat  two  years,  his  life  and  reign 
being  ended  by  treachery ;  for  he  was  murdered  by  a  set  of 
conspirators  who  were  near  relmions  to  him. 

The  crown  was  then  seized  by  Mahon,  the  son  of  Kennedy. 
His  reign  was  much  longer  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  for 
it  continued  tweUe  years ;  his  brother  Eichiaruinn  possessed 
the  government  of  Thumond  at  this  time.    This  prince  had 
another  brother,  whose  name  was  Brven,  that  had  a  principal 
command  in  the  army  of  Munster  when  Mahon  fell  npoa  the 
Danes,  and  fought  the  battle  of  Sulchoid.  In  this  engagement 
the  foreigners  received  a  memorable  defeat,  and  many  of  their 
most  experienced  officers  penshed  in  the  action.     Teitill,  a 
person  of  great  strength,  and  a  distinguished  champion  of 
the  enemy,  lost  his  life,  and  his  government  of  WatCTfoid ; 
Ruanon,  governor  of  Cork ;  Muins,  governor  of  Limerick, 
with  Bernard  and  ToroU,  two  officers  of  the  first  ran^  ton 
courage  and  conduct,  did  not  survive  the  action  of  thai  day. 
The  slaughter  among  the  soldiery  was  exceedingly  bloody 
and  terrible,  for  2000  of  the  Danes  remained  dead  upon  the 
field  of  battle.  The  victors  pursued  the  flying  enemy  mtothe 
city  of  Limerick,  and  chased  them  through  the  streets  and 
into  their  houses,  where  they  were  slain  without  mercy  or 
quarter.    The  plunder  of  that  city  was  bestowed  upon  the 
soldiers  by  Malion,  where  they  found  an  immense   oooty  of 
jewels,  gold,  silver,  and  rich  furniture,  to  a  surprising  value. 
Afler  they  had  riHcd  the  houses  they  set  them  on  fire,  they 
burned  the  fortifications,  demolished  the  walls,  and  perfectly 
dismantled  the  town  and  made  it  incapable  of  defence.  After 
this  victory  Mahon,  the  kin^  of  Munster,  a  fortunate  and  a 
worthy  pnncc,  was  betrayed  and  seized  by  his  traitorous 
subjects  in  his  own  palace,  and  conducted  as  a  prisoner,  under 
a  strong  guard  to  Mac  Broin,  where  he  was  barbarously  put 
to  death  by  the  people  of  that  place ;  nor  would  the  importu- 
nate intercession  of  the  blessed  St.  Colluni  Alac  Ciaragain, 
the  co.ifessor  of  St.  Bairre,  prevail  to  save  his  life. 

In  the  reign  of  Donnogh,  the  son  of  Flann  Sionna,  hing 
of  Ireland,  before  mentioned,  several  important  occurrences 
happened,  which  must  not  be  ommitted  in  the  course  of  this 
history.  Under  the  government  of  this  prince  died  the  pious 
bishop  of  Tuileim;  near  the  time  of  whose  decease  Donnogh 
invaded  the  territories  of  Ccnacht,  but  the  attempt  was  un- 
fortunate, for  many  of  his  subjects  perished  at  Dubhtir  near 
Athlone ;  at  which  place  Cionaoth,  son  of  Connor,  king  of 
Falie,^was  slain.    Soon  after  this  defeat  Cluain  Mac  Noia 
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was  entered  by  the  Danes,  and  plundered ;  and  this  success 
encouraged  the  foreigners  to  proceed  to  Loch  Ribh,  where 
they  committed  dreadful, ravages,  and  spoiled  the  adjacent 
country  on  both  sides.  They  likewise  carried  on  their  con- 
quests to  Ein  Inis,  which  they  spoiled,  and  after  a  sharp  en- 
gagement ciit  off  1200  of  thelriKh,  who  opposed  them  and 
gare  them  battle,  but  the  foreigners  within  a  short  time  lost  the 
same  number  of  their  men,  for  1200  of  them  perished  in  Loch 
Rushruidh.  The  Danes  about  this  time  succeeded  in  most 
of  their  attempts,  for  when  they  could  not  accomplish  their 
designs  by  force  they  prevailed  bjr  treachery ;  and  oy  strata^ 

fem  the  Danes  of  Dublin  surprised  Faolan,  the  king  of 
icinster  and  his  children,  and  made  them  prisoners.  They 
likevrise  continued  their  hostilities  with  great  cruelty^  and  ' 
Dun  Sobhairce  was  spoiled  by  the  Danes  of  Loch  Cuain ; 
and  the  country  of  Kildare  suffered  ereat  oppressions,  and 
was  plundered  by  the  foreigners  of  Waterford. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  a  brave  and 
warlike  people,  by  this  time  grown  jealous  of  their  liberty, 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Danes,  and  therefore  resolved 
to  oppose  their  conquests ;  they  summoned  their  provincial 
troops  together,  and  fell  upon  the  Danes  with  such  fury  and 
success,  that  victory  appeared  for  them  at  the  first  charge ; 
for  the  Danish  forces  were  unable  to  bear  up  against  the  im- 
pression of  the  Irish,  and  a  general  defeat  and  a  dreadful 
slaughter  followed.  In  the  action  of  that  day  fell  800  of 
the  foreign  forces,  which  loss  was  the  more  considerable  by 
the  death  of  three  of  their  bravest  commanders,  whose  names 
were  Albdan,  Aufear,  and  Roilt,  who  likewise  fell  among 
the  slain.  This  victory  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  courage 
and  experience  of  Mortough  Mac  Neil,  the  Irish  general ; 
and  the  success  of  the  engagement  was  attended  with  sucn 
happy  consequences,  that  the  effect  of  it  was  sensibly  per- 
ceived through  the  whole  kingdom.  The  Danes  were  dis- 
pirited, and  ceased  from  their  former  oppressions,  and  the 
natives*  enjoyed  a  taste  of  tranquility  and  freedom,  which 
had  been  banished  the  island  for  many  years  before,  and 
trading,  and  a  state  of  prosperity  succeeded  in  the  room  of 
a  long  scene  of  misery  and  slaughter. 

But  this  sunshine  was  in  danger  of  being  dismally  ob- 
scured, by  an  unexpected  attack  from  the  Danes,  who  had 
been  encouraged  by  their  countrvmen  to  new  attempts,  and 
came  with  a  numerous  and  well  aisciplined  army  from  Lime- 
rick and  Conacht,  under  the  command  of  an  enterprising 
general,  whose  name  was  Olfinn,  who  designed  by  this 
expedition  to  surprise  the  natives,  who  were  at  that  time 
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assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  country  at  the  celebrated 
fair  of  Roscrea^  which  was  annually  kept  upon  the  festival 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  But  the  Irish  were  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Danish  treachery,  that  they  thought  pro- 
{»er  to  bring  their  arms  with  them  ;  and  when  they  had  intel- 
igence  that  the  foreigners  were  marching  against  them,  they 
immediately  left  their  trade,  their  shops,  and  their  merchan- 
dise, which  they  esteemed  of  small  importance  to  the  concern 
of  their  country,  and  made  head  against  the  Danes ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  disadvantages  they  lay  under  from  the  sur- 
prise, which  gave  them  no  time  to  draw  up  in  regular  order, 
they  supplied 4,his  defect  by  their  unanimity  and  coura^,  and 
so  shocked  the  foreign  troops  at  the  first  charge,  that  they  felt 
the  impression  through  all  their  ranks, and  aterrible  slaughter 
and  an  universal  rout  followed,  and  fortune  and  victory  de- 
clared for  the  Irish  •  4000  of  the  enemy  were  lefl  dead  in 
this  engagement,  andOlfinn,  a  Danish  earl,  and  general  of 
the  army,  was  slain.  This  memorable  instance  of  success, 
obtained  by  merchants,  shopkeepers  and  traders,  met  together 
without  order  and  discipline  in  a  public  fair,  is  expressly 
recorded  by  a  reputable  author,  called  Florence  Mac  Carty, 
who  has  deliverea  down  the  transactions  of  Ireland  for  many 
ages. 

About  this  time  diedTeige,  the  son  of  Cahill,  who  enjoyed 
the  goverment  of  Conacht  for  20  years ;  as  did  likewise  bitric, 
the  sbn  of  Jomhair,  who  was  the  king  over  the  Danes  and 
Norwegians,  wherever  dispersed  throughout  the  island.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Conacht,  beins  concemedfor 
the  public  Uberty,  attempted  to  dispossess  the  foreigners, 
particularly  such  as  resided  about  Loch  Oirbhsionn,  whom 
they  engaged  and  defeated  ;  which  success  was  followed  by 
another  victory ,  for  soon  after  Oonuing  Mac  Neil  observing 
bis  opportunity  fell  upon  the  Danes,  and  slew  1200  of  them 
at  Locn  Neachach.  But  this  misfortune  was  recovered  by 
the  foreigners,  who  came  to  Loch  Eime,  and  plundered  the 
adjacent  country  with  incredible  barbarity.  Nothing  however 
sacred  or  devoted  to  divine  use  escaped  their  fury,,  but  the 
churches  and  religious  houses  were  spoiled  and  rifled,  and 
the  clergy  dispossessed  without  mercy.  The  province  of 
Ardmach  was  likewise  invaded  and  harassed  by  Godfrey, 
who  was  the  principal  commander  of  Loch  Cuain ;  and  Cil- 
cuillen  about  the  same  time  was  spoiled  by  Ambrose,  the  son 
of  Godfrey,  who  destroyed  the  country  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  carried  away  lOUO  prisoners.  Oilioch  Neid  likewise  felt 
the  fury  of  these  foreigners,  who  plundered  it  and  seized  up- 
on Mortough  Mac  Neill,  whom  tney  closely  imprisoned,  but 
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by  a  stratagem  he  freed  himself  from  confinement  and  escap- 
ed their  hands. 

But  the  Irishy  resolving  to  shake  off  the  oppression  of  the 
Danes,  encountered  them :  particularly  the  people  of  Conacht 
exerted  themseivesy  and  in  the  assault  killed  Arolt  Mac 
Jomhair,  who  held  the  government  of  Limerick  for  the  ene- 
my. About  the  same  time  Ambrose,  the  son  of  Godfrey, 
kin^  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  who  had  possessions  m 
the  island,  was  slain  by  the  Normans,  who  had  landed  upon 
the  coasts  and  attempted -a  conquest  of  the  country. 

There  was  a  prince  of  Wales  about  this  time,  whose  name 
was  Rodericus,  a  brave  and  experienced  commander,  who 
transported  a  numerous  army  of  Welsh,  with  a  design  to 
plunder  and  spoil  the  country,  and  if  possible  to  obtain  pos« 
session  of  it.  feut  the  Irish  repelled  his  attempt  with,  great 
resolution  and  success,  for  this  prince  lost  his  life  in  the  first 
engagement,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  were  destroyed. 
Hanmer,  the  historian,  expressly  relates,  that  in  the  year  of 
our  redemption  966,  Congallach,  the  son  of  Maolmithig, 
took  the  city  of  Dublin  that  was  inhabited  by  the  Danes, 
and  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers,  after  740  of 
the  enemy  were  put  to  the  sword.  Donnogh,  the  son  of 
Flann  Sionna,  king  of  Ireland,  did  not  long  survive  this  suc- 
cess, but  gave  up  his  life  and  Jiis  government  by  a  natural 
death. 

Congall  was  the  succeeding  monarch.  He  w^s 
QjA  '  the  son  of  Maolmithig,  son  of  Flanagan,  son  of 
'  Ceallaig,  son  of  Conning,  son  of  Congalla,  son  of 
Hiigh  Slaine,  descended  lineally  from  the  royal  house  of  ' 
Ileremon,  and  possessed  the  throne  ten  years.  The  mother 
of  this  Irish  prince  was  Mary  the  daughter  of  Cionaoth. 
son  of  Ailpin,  and  his  reign  was  remarkable  by  the  death  of 
two  neighbouring  kings,  Eitomont,  king  of  England,  and 
Blathchuire  Mac  Jomhair,  king  of  Normandy.  The  Danes 
raised  great  disturbances  under  the  government  of  this  prince, 
but  they  were  severely  chastised  by  the  Irish  forces,  who 
kiUed  7000  of  them  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Muine  Breo- 
gain ;  but  though  the  victory  declared  for  the  natives,  yet 
they  suffered  great  loss^  and  many  of  their  best  troops  were 
slain. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  the  reign  of  Congall,  king  of 
Ireland,  that  renowned  hero,  Bryen  Boiroimhe,  entered  npon 
the  government  of  the  two  provinces  of  Munster ;  and  this 
prince  had  not  possessed  the  crown  of  that  province  above 
two  years,  before  he  dispatched  one  of  his  heralds  at  arms  to 
challenge  Meills  Mac  Broan,  the  king  of  Oneachach,  to  a 
pitched  battle  in  the  plains  of  Beallacn  Leachta,  in  order  to 
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lerengeiipoii  bimvid  his  army  tbeb^rbaioiis  death  of  Mahoo. 
his  brotheFy  who  was  treacherously  murdered  by  some  of  the 
subjects  of  that  prince.  The  king  of  Oneachach  receiTed  the 
chatlwge,  and  promised  to  meet  him  at  the  place  appointed; 
and  ibr  that  purpose  be  raised  a  formidable  army,  consisting 
of  Irish  and  foreigners,  for  he  depended  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  courage  of  the  Danes,  whom  he  enlisted  apiong 
his  forces  to  the  number  of  1500.  Bryen,  king  of  Munster, 
maiched  at  the  head  of  his  provincial  troops,  and  being  fol« 
lowed  by  the  illustrious  tribe  of  the  Dailgais,  offered  battle 
to  the  enemy.  The  fight  began  furiously  on  both  sides,  and 
the  slaughter  was  terriUei  but  the  Momonia^  forces  broke 
through  the  opposite  army,  and  a  genend  rout  followed ;  the 
mercenary  Danes  fled,  but  were  pursued,  and  ereat  numbm  of 
them  were  slain,  and  those  wno  had  the  fortune  to  escape 
the  sword  were  made  prisoners. 

This  success  of  Pryen  i^inst  the  king  of  Oneacbacb,  was 
Tery  unacceptable  to  Daniel  O  Faolan,  king  of  the  Dei- 
sies,  who  resolved  to  revenge  the  slaughter  of  the  Danes, 
and  take  ample  satisfaction  of  the  king  of  Munster ;  for  that 
purpose  he  raised  a  numerous  and  weu  disciplined  army  of 
nis  own  people,  and  being  supported  by  a  formidable  body 
of  Panes,  he  determined  to  invade  the  territories  of  that  pro- 
vince. He  no  sooner  entered  the  country  but  he  behaved 
with  all  the  cruelty  of  an  enraged  enemy,  and  committed  in- 
expressible barbarities  upon  the  inhabitants.  Bryen  Boi- 
roimhe  soon  received  intelligence  of  these  hostilities,  and  the 
progress  of  the  enemy ;  he  immediately  led  his  army  to  op- 
pose their  incursions,  and  overtook  them  plundering  the 
country  at  Fan  Conrach,  where  he  set  upon  them  with  incre- 
dible Imvery,  and  impressed  such  a  terror  upon  the  auxiliary 
Danes,  that  they  were  totally  routed ;  the  king  of  tlie  Deisies 
with  his  forces  was  unable  to  maintain  the  fight,  and  quitting 
the  field,  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life ;  the  pursuit  was  hot 
and  bloody,  and  the  king  of  Munster  with  his  invincible 
Dailgais  chased  the  Danes  and  the  vanquished  Irish  into  the 
town  of  Waterford,  which  they  enterea,  and  put  all  to  the 
sword,  and  amon^  the  rest  Daniel  O  Faolan  perished  in  the 
confusion  of  the  slaughter.  The  town  was  sacked  and  plun- 
dered by  the  victors,  who,  after  they  had  secured  the  booty, 
set  it  on  fire,  which  raged  dreadfully,  and  consumed  it  to  the 
ground. 

This  great  hero,  Bryen  Boiroimhe,  had  enjoyed  the 
crown  of  Munster  about  eight  years,  when  he  by  force  of 
arms  obliged  the  country  of  Leath  Modha  to  become  tribu- 
tary and  pay  him  obedience.   But  after  the  death  of  Daniel 
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Claon,  the  son  of  Daniel,  kinz;  of  Leinster,  the  subjects  of 
that  province,  both  Irish  and  Danes,  refused  to  confess  the 
authority  of  Bryen,  and  denied  him  their  Buhjection,  The 
king  of  Munater  resolved  to  chflslise  them  into  their  duly, 
and  for  that  design  he  mustered  his  Momonian  forces,  that 
were  become  invlncibleuniler  his  conduct,  and  invaded  the 
territories  of  Leinster.  The  Lagonian  army,  consisting  of 
Irish  and  Danes,  offered  them  battle,  which  began  with 
^reat  fury  on  both  sides;  but  the  army  of  Munster  soon 
broke  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  pursued  their  ad- 
vantage with  a  dreadful  slaughter,  which  coded  in  a  general 
and  bloody  defeat,  for  iu  this  battle  of  Gleann  Mama,  5000 
of  the  Lagonians  and  Danes  remained  dead  upon  the  spot. 
This  martial  and  renowned  prince,  Bryen  Boiroimhe,  king 
of  Munster,  was  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  providence, 
to  scourge  the  insolence  and  cruelly  of  those  foreigners, 
which  he  did  successfully,  for  lie  routed  them  in  twenty-fire 
battles,  from  the  first  time  he  entered  the  field  against 
them,  to  the  last  confiict  he  had  with  them,  which  was  the 
battle  of  Cluaintarf,  where  he  was  slain,  being  then  pos- 
sessed of  the  government  of  the  idand. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  battle  of  Gleann  Mama,  fought 
by  that  great  commander  Brjen  Boiroimhe,  that  Congall, 
son  ol  Maolniithig,  king  of  Ireland,  entered  the  province 
of  Munster  in  a  hostile  manner,  anil  plundered  the  country 
about  him,  and  put  the  two  sons  of  Kennedy  Mac  Lorcan, 
whose  names  were  Eichiaruin  and  Dunchuan,  to  the  sword. 
The  Danes  likewise  made  frequent  incursions  upon  the 
neighbouring  Irish,  whose  possessions  they  destroyed  ;  and, 
under  the  command  of  Godfrey  Mac  Sitric,  they  spoiled 
Ceananus  Domhnach,  Patrick  Ard  Breacain,  CUl  Sgirre, 
and  many  other  places  dedicated  to  divine  use,  which  never 
escaped  their  fury.  The  number  of  prisoners  they  carried  • 
•  away  in  this  expedition  amounted  to  3000;  besines  great 
(|uantilies  of  gold,  silver  and  other  spoils,  which  were  pri- 
zed at  an  immense  value. 

The  royal  consort  of  Congall,  king  of  Ireland,  died  about 
this  time;  the  name  of  this  lady  was  Eithne,  and  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Feargall,  who  had  been  ()ueen  of  Ireland. 
The  death  of  these  illustrious  personages  happened  soon 
after,  Maoloollura  Mac  Daniel,  king  of  Scotland,  the  most 
religious  Gaoithne,  bishop  of  Dun  da  Leathglass,  and  Teighe, 
the  son  of  Cahil,  king'of  Conacht.  Nor  did  Congall,  king 
of  Ireland,  long  survive,  for  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Danes  that  served  in  the  provincial  amty  of  Leinster,  who 
killed  him  at  Ardmoch. 
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DsDie!  ^ofceedeJ  in  the  Irish  throne.^  He  Wfts  the 
^^*  son  of  Mortoneh,  son  of  Niall  Glandukh,  descended 
'  from  the  po^teritj  of  Heremon  ;  and  he  administered 
the  goremment  for  ten  years.  The  reign  of  this  prince  was 
disturbed  by  the  hostilities  of  the  Danes ;  for  in  his  time 
the  foreigners,  who  inhabited  the  city  of  Dablin,  plundered 
the  country  of  Kildare,  under  the  command  of  Humphry, 
or  Amhlaoimh,  the  son  of  Sitric :  This  Irish  monarch  upon 
some  proyocation  inyaded  the  territories  of  Conacht,  and 
spoilea  that  proyince  without  mercy  where  he  found  a  ya- 
luable  booty,  which  he  carried  off,  with  a  great  number  of 
prisoners,  and  the  king  of  Conacht,  whose  name  was  Fear- 
gal  O  Rourke,  was  obliged  to  let  these  hostilities  pass 
unrevenged,  the  forces  of  his  prorince  beinfi^  too  weak  to 
engage  in  the  defence  of  the  country. 

In  the  reign  of  Daniel,  the  son  of  Mortough,  king  of 
Ireland,  that  noble  fabric,  the  great  church  of  Toam,  was 
erected  by  the  piou^  prelate,  Cormac  O  Cillne,  bishop  of 
Tiiani  Greine ;  and  Feargal  O  Rourke  was  killed  by  Daniel, 
the  son  of  Congal,  son  of  Maolmithig.  Bryen,  the  son  of 
Kennedy,  king  ot'Munster,  alx>nt  this  time  assaulted  the 
Danes  wlio  inhabited  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  set  it  on 
fire.  Daniel  O  Neill,  who  governed  the  province' of  Ulster, 
raised  a  formidable  anny  ol'  his  subjects,  and  entering  the 
territories  of  Lfinsler,  be  miserably  distressed  the  people, 
and  plundered  all  the  country  from  the  Bearow  eastwards 
to  the  sea.  He  encninpci  in  the  heart  of  this  province  for 
the  space  of  two  months,  notwithstanding  the  united  strength 
of  the  Lngonians  and  Unnes  used  their  utmost  endeayours 
to  dislodge  him  and  force  him  to  retire.  Near  this  time 
died  Maolfinnin,  the  son  of  Uchtain,  the  pious  bishop  of 
Ceananus,  and  the  venerable  confessor  of  Ultan  was  trans- 
lated to  a  better  stale. 

The  Danes,  not wihstai: ding  the  many  discomfitui^s  they 
met  with  from  the  natives,  continued  their  hostilities,  and 
were  supported  in  their  incur?ions  by  the  army  of  Leinster. 
These  foreigners,  under  the  command  of  Humphry  Cuarain, 
and  the  Lagonians,  conducted  by  a  general  of  their  own  pro- 
vince, plundered  Ceananus,  where  they  found  spoils  of  great 
value,  which  they  carried  off,  and  by  that  means  impoverished 
the  people  and  reduced  them  to  miserable  extremities.  The 
battle  of  Cillmona  was  fought  about  this  time  between 
Daniel,  the  son  of  Congall,  who  was  Ussisted  ])y  the  Danes 
that  inhabited  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  Daniel,  the  son  of 
Mortough,  king  of  Ireland.  The  action  concluded  with 
great  slaughter  on  both  sides ;  among  the  slain  fell  Ardgall, 
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the  8on  of  Madagan,  who  had  scoverned  the  province  of 
Ulster  for  seventeen  years,  and  Donnagan,  the  son  of  Maol- 
muirre,  king  of  Oirgiallach,  and  many  other  noble  per- 
sonages of  the  first  quality  and  distinction.  The  most 
religious  Beacan,  the  bishop  of  Finne,  did  not  long  survive 
the  engagement  of  that  day. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Irish  that  they  were  never 
free  from  intestine  divisions,  which  contributed  to  their 
ruin ;  and  so  implacable  was  the  spirit  of  discord  among 
them,  that  they  would  often  join  with  the  forces  of  the  Danes- 
to  bring  slavery  upon  the  country ;  for  about  this  time 
Cionaoth  O  Hartagan,  the  primate  of  Ardmach,  assisted 
the  foreigners,  who  lived  in  Dublin,  and  by  tl^at  means 
Ugaire,  the  son  of  Tuathal,  king  of  Leinster,  was  surprised 
and  taken  prisoner ;  but  this  enterprise  was  revenged  by 
Bryen,  the  son  of  Kennedy,  who  ^  engaged  the  Danes  of 
Inis  Catha,  and  gave  them  a  general  defeat,  with  the  loss 
of  800  of  them  upon  the  spot.  In  this  action  three  of  their 
principal  'commanders  were  taken,  and  made  prisoners  of 
war,  and  the  names  of  these  captive  officers  were  Jomhair, 
Humphry,  and  Dubhgeann.  We  receive  an  account  of  this 
transaction  from  the  testimony  of  a  poet  of  reputation  in  the 
following  lines : 

The  memorable  fisjht  of  Inis  ('atba 
AVas  fatal  to  the  Danes,  whose  slaughter'd  bodies 
Lay  8catter*d  o'er  the  plain  ;  these  foreigners 
Lost  three  of  their  renowned  generals, 
Jomhair,  Humphry,  and  Dubhgeann. 

About  this  time  the  Danes,  who  inhabited  the  city  of 
Dublin,  committed  hoslililies  in  Leinster,  and  engaged  the 
provincial  troops  of  that  country  in  the  battle  of  Boithlione; 
and  in  the  action  Ugaire,  the  son  of  Tuathal,  king  of  Lein- 
ster, was  slain.  Soon  after  this  victory  obtained  by  the 
Danes,  Daniel  Mac  Mortough,  king  of  Ireland,  left  the 
world  by  a  natural  death,  and  expired  at  Ardmach. 

Maolseachluin  was  the  succeeding  monarch.     He 

1004  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^*  Flnnn  Sionnn,  a  lineal  descendant 
'  from  the  posterity  of  lleremon,  and  filled  the  throne 
twenty-three  years.  The  mother  of  this  monarch  was  Dun- 
flath,  the  daughter  of  Mortough  Mac  Neill,  who  likewise 
was  the  mother  of  Glunioruin,  that  was  king  of  the  Danes 
dispersed  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  Many  transac- 
tions of  importance  happened  during  the  reign  of  this  mo- 
narch ;  particularly  the  memorable  huttle  of  Tara,  which 
he  fought  against  the  Danes  of  Dublin  and  the  sons  of 
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Humphry,  and  gave  tbem  a  total  defeat,  after  5000  ofthose 
foreigners  were  slain.  In  this  engagement  Handle,  the 
9on  of  Humphry,  a  prince  of  distinguished  courage,  who 
had  the  principal  command  over  the  whole  settlement  of 
the  Danes  throughout  the  island,  lost  his  life.  Encouraged 
hy  this  victory,  Maolseachluin,  king  of  Ireland,  and  Eo- 
cnaidh,  son  ot  Ardgail,  who  bad  governed  the  province  of 
Ulster,  for  thirty-five  years,  joined  their  forces,  and  resolved 
to  attack  the  city  of  i)ub) in,  the  place  of  refuge  to  which 
the  Danes  retired,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  country  ;  for 
that  purpose  they  made  all  necessary  preparations  for  a 
siege,  and  with  a  numerous  and  well  disciplined  army  sat 
down  before  the  walls.  Three  days  after  their  first  encamp- 
ment they  resolved  to  make  a  general  assault,  and  try  the 
courage  of  the  besieged.  The  attack  was  most  violent, 
imd  attended  with  great  slaughter,  but  the  superior  bravery 
of  the  Irish  prevailed,  and  having  fixed  their  standard  upon 
the  walls,  so  intimidated  the  Danes,  that  they  surrendered. 
The  victors  avoided  such  dreadful  cruelties  as  usually  follow 
the  taking  of  towns,  and  behaved  with  humanity  and  mo- 
deration. They  set  at  liberty  many  of  the  principal  gentry 
of  the  Irish,  who  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  Danes,  and 
suffered  a  fievere  and  long  confinement :  particularly  Daniel 
ofClaon,  king  of  Leinster,  and  the  hostages  of  6  Neill, 
were  relieved  and  discharged.  The  affairs  of  the  Danes 
were  reduced  to  great  extremities  by  this  success  of  the 
Irish,  and  the  vanquished  were  obliged  to  accept  of  hard 
conditions,  and  were  glad  to  be  admitted  to  mercy  upon  the 
terms  of  quitting  all  meir  conquests  from  the  river  Snannon 
eastwards  to  the  sea ;  to  forBkir  hostilities  under  the  penalty 
of  death ;  and  to  submit  to  whatever  tribute  it  should  be 
thought  proper  to  lay  upon  them. 

About  this  time  it  was,  iliat  Plumphry,  the  son  of  Sitrie, 
was  forced  to  fiy  for  security  to  Aoii  Collum  Cill,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  being  banished  the  island  by  the  vic- 
torious Irish.  Near  the  same  time  Maolseachluin,  king  of 
Ireland,  had  a  quarrel  with  the  ifamous  tribe  of  the  Dailgais, 
and  destroyed  Bile  Moigh  Hadatr;  but  this  action  was 
afterwards  revenged  by  Bryen.  Glen  da  Locli  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  three  soi^s  of  Carrol,  the  son  of  Lorcan  ; 
but  tnese  three  brothers  were  pursued  by  divine  vengeance 
for.  this  execrable  act,  and  were  found  dead  the  night  af- 
terwards, by  the  infiuence  of  the  importunate  prayers  of 
the  pious  Caomghin,  who  consecrated  that  place  for  divine 
uses. 

The  death  of  those  two  eminent  persons  happened  about 
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this  time,  Morling,  the  daughter  of  Donnogh  Mae  Ceallft, 
nncen  of  Ireland,  and  Joraird  Muc  Coisie,  primate  of 
Ardmach.  The  Danes,  notwithstanding  the  stipulatiooB 
tlicy  had  made,  having  in  some  measure  recovered  their 
former  losses,  prepared  for  new  allempts.  The  foreigners 
of  Dublin,  under  tlie  command  of  Mortough  O  Coneallacli, 
plundered  Dounach  Patrick  with  great  craetty ;  But  pro- 
vidence soon  corrected  them  for  their  breach  of  faith,  for  a 
visitation  fell  among  them,  by  which  infinite  numbers  were 
destroyed.  This  affliction  was  followed  by  another,  for 
Maolseachluin,  king  of  Ireland,  engaged  the  foretgners 
with  success,  and  encountering  hand  to  hand  with  one  of 
their  professed  champions,  wliose  name  was  Tomor,  he 
foiled  tiim,  and  took  from  hira  a  collar  of  gold,  which  he 
wore  about  his  neck,  as  a  trophy  of  victory.  He  fought 
Carolus,  another  of  their  chief  commanders,  with  the  Same 
Hucceas,  and  carried  offhis  sword. 

But  the  foreigners  receiving  constant  supplies  from  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  began  to  raise  new  commotions,  and  in 
a  short  time  were  attended  with  that  success  in  their  attempte, 
that  the  natives  were  in  great  danger  of  being  Subdued  and 
forced  into  slavery  ;  nor  was  there  any  prince  in  ihe  island 
who  opposed  these  insults  of  the  Danes  but  the  brave  Bryen 
Boiroimhe,  king  of  Munster.  This  renowned  hero,  with 
his  stout  Momonians,  was  always  in  arms,  harassing  the 
foreigners,  which  humbled  there  insolence,  and  made  them 
less  frequent  in  their  incursions.  The  success  and  industry 
of  the  king  of  Munster  had  so  fixed  him  in  the  esteem  of 
the  natives,  who  owed  their  lives  and  liberties  to  his  protec- 
tion, that  they  made  an  attempt  to  dethrone  the  hing  of 
Ireland,  and  give  him  possession  of  the  government  in  his 
room  ;  and  they  were  fne  more  encouraged  in  this  design, 
because  Maolseachluin  was  an  Indolent  inactive  prince, 
addicted  to  pleasure  and  a  love  of  ease,  and  sacrificed  the 
happiness  of  his  country  to  his  own  private  diversions ;  and 
the  people,  who  were  immediately  under  his  authority,  had 
contracted  a  servile  habit  of  idleness  from  the  example  of 
the  court,  and  never  disturbed  themselves  with  opposing 
the  inroads  of  the  Danes,  or  calling  them  to  an  account  for 
their  crueltiea  and  oppressions. 

The  nobility  of  Munster,  and  the  principal  Inhabitants  of 
the  province  of  Conacht,  reflecting  upon  tne  distressed  and 
melancholy  state  of  their  country,  applied  themselves  to 
Bryen  Boiroimhe,  as  a  deliverer ;  and  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  in  council  that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  Maol- 
seachluin, to  signify  to  him  in  express  terms,  that  he  was 
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unworthy  of  the  goyernment,  and  unfit  for  the  management 

of  public  affairs,  since  he  neglected  the  protection  of  his 

subjects,  and  unconcernedly  permitted  them  to  be  oppressed 

by  the  merciless  Danes,  who  took  advantage  of  his  indolent 

disposition,  to  destroy  the  country  and  bring  it  into  slavery. 

They  farther  expostulated  with  him,  and  used  the  freedom 

to  inform  him,  that  a  king  of  Ireland,  who  had  at  heart 

the  happiness  of  his  people,  would  never  suffer  the  insolent 

attacks  of  those  foreigners  to  pass  unrevenged  as  he  did  ; 

that  the  brave  Bryen  Boiroimhe  had  undertaken  the  cause 

of  public  liberty,  and  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the  haughty 

Danes,  and  therefore  that  he  deserved  to  wear  the  crown  of 

Ireland,  who  knew  how  to  defend  it  with  honour  to  himself, 

and  happiness  to  his  subjects ;  in  the  end  these  ambassadors 

declared  they  were  commissioned  to  acquaint  him,  that  the 

nobility  and  gentry  designed  to  dethrone  him  ;  and  therefore 

to  prevent  bloodshed  and  disturbances  they  advised  him  to 

resign  of  his  own  accord,  and  to  retire  to  a  private  life. 

This  representation  was  received  with  the  utmost  scorn  and 

indignation  by  the  king,  who  absolutely  refused  to  comply,. 

and  knew  the  value  of  a  crown  too  well  to  deliver  it  up  only 

for  asking.     He  likewise  resolved  to  enter  into  no  treaty 

with  the  nobility  of  Munster,  who  desired  to  meet  him  on 

the  plain  of  Magh  da  Caomhog,  but  insisted  upon  his  right 

of  possession,  T^liich  he  determined  to  maintain  to  the  last 

extremity. 

The  king  of  Munster  being  informed  by  his  messengers  of 
the  resolution  of  the  king  of  Ireland,  resolved  to  make  use 
of  the  affection  of  the  natives  to  seize  upon  the  crown,  and 
to  dispossess  him  by  force ;  for  this  purpose  he  raised  a  nu- 
merous army,  consisting  of  the  standing  forces  of  his  own 
province,  and  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  Danes,  whom  lie 
received  into  pay,  particularly  those  who  had  possessions 
in  Leath  Modha,*and  for  that  reason  owed  homage  and  sub- 
jection to  the  king  of  Munster.  He  set  himself  at  the  head 
of  hisMomonian  battallions,  and  directed  his  march  towards 
Tara ;  but  before  he  b^an  hostilities  he  dispatched  a  herald 
to  the  king  of  Ireland,  who  had  orders  to  summon  him  to 
resign  the  throne,  and  to  send  him  hostages  of  the  first  qual- 
ity for  his  future  obedience;  and  if  he  refused,  he  was  to 
challenge  him  to  a  decisive  battle,  and  to  submit  the  dis- 
pute to  the  longest  sword.  The  king  of  Ireland,  somewhat 
surprised  ct  this  message,  answered,  that  he  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  ffive  him  battle  immediately,  because  his  array  was 
disbanded,  and  it  would  require  some  time  to  collect  them 
together;  but  as  a  testimony  that  it  was  not  out  of  cowardice 
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that  he  refused  to  meet  the  army  of  Munster  in  the  field,  if 
Bryen  would  suspend  hostilities,  and  allow  him  the  respite 
of  a  month,  to  muster  his  forces,  particularly  the  troops 
of  Leath  Cuinn,  he  would  accept  his  challenge ;  or  if  his 
subjects  refused  to  support  him  with  men  or  money  for  this 
expedition,  he  promised  to  send  proper  hostages  as  a  secu- 
rity for  his  obedience.  He  likewise  desired  the  commis* 
sioners  of  Munster  to  use  their  interest  with  Bryen,  that 
he  would  not  permit  his  army  to  plunder  the  country  of 
Meath,  but  that  he  would  restrain  the  excursions,  and  con- 
tinue at  Tara  till  the  time  of  the  cessation  was  expired. 

The  ambassadors  returned  with  this  answer  to  the  king  of 
Munster,  who  accepted  of  the  conditions  proposed,  and  com- 
manded his  officers  to  continue  the  soldiers  peaceably  in  their 
quarter  till  farther  orders.  In  the  mean  time  Maolseach- 
luin  convened  the  principal  nobility  of  Leath  Cuinn,  and 
advised  with  them  upon  this  important  subject.  He 
likewise  dispatched  messengers  to  most  of  the  petty  princes 
of  the  kingdom,  to  demand  their  assistance;  particularly 
he  sent  Giolla  Comhrall,  whom  he  retained  as  his  antiquary 
to  the  great  O  Neill,  to  require  his  proportion  of  troops 
upon  this  occasion,  upon  which  his  crown  and  the  security 
of  his  person  depended,  and  to  enjoin  him,  if  he  refused  to 
supply  him  with  his  quota,  to  provide  hostages  and  send 
them  to  Bryen  Boiroimhe,  king  of  Munster,  as  an  evidence 
of  his  subjection  and  obedience  ;  for  these  were  the  terms 
he  was  bowid  to  accept,  nhich,  though  severe  in  themselves, 
yet  the  necessity  ofhis  affairs  would  oblige  him  to  comply  with. 
This  antiquary  had  a  commission  to  deliver  the  same  message 
to  Eochaidh,  the  son  of  Ardgail,  king  of  Ulster,  and  to  Cathal 
O  Connor,  king  of  Conacht^  and  require  their  immediate 
assistance;  and  if  they  were  unwilling  to  support  him  against 
the  army  of  Munster,  he  had  orders  to  represent  to  them, 
that  if  the  king  of  Ireland  was  forced  to  resign  his  crown,  * 
and  give  up  the  royal  seat  of  Tara,  where  the  monarchs  of 
the  island  had  resided  for  many  ages,  it  could  be  no  reproach 
to  him,  because  he  was  denied  the  assistance  of  his  subjects, 
but  the  dishonour  would  more  immediately  affect  the  O 
Neills,  and  the  principal  nobility  of  Leath  Cuinn,  whose  an- 
cestors had  been  in  possession  of  the  Irish  throne  for  many 
successive  generations. 

The  messenger  was  very  faithful  in  the  execution  of  bis 
orders ;  and  when  he  represented  the  circumstances,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  king's  affairs,  to  the  nobility  of  Leath  Cuinn, 
the  answer  he  received  irom  Hugh  O  Neill  was,  that  when 
the  royal  seat  of  Tara  was  possessed   by  the  posleiity  of 
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Eogaiiy  his  great  ancestor,  they  defended  it  agatdst  'all  at» 
temptSy  and  therefore  it  was  reasonable  that  those  irho  were 
masters  of  it  should  secure  themselves  in  the  possemon,  or 
deliver  it  up ;  but  with  regard  to  himselfi  ne  absolutely 
denied  to  assist  the  king  of  Ireland,  who  had  lost  the  affeo 
tions  of  his  people,  or  to  draw  upon  himself  the  displeasure 
and  resentment  of  the  noble  tnbe  of  the  Dailgais,  whose 
friendship  he  esteemed,  and  therefore  he  determined  to  be 
neuter  in  the  dispute.  Giolla  CSomhgaill  returned  with  this 
unwelcome  answer  to  the  king  of  Ireland ;  who  finding  him- 
self abandoned  by  the  petty  princes,  and  reflecting  that  the 
non-compliance  of  Hugh  6  Neill  might  be  attended  with 
bad  consequences,  and  by  the  influence  of  his  example  pre> 
vail  upon  others  to  withdraw  their  supplies,  he  resolTed  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Hugh  O  Neill  in  person,  and  persuade  him,  if 
possible,  to  interest  himself  in  his  cause ;  and  as  an  ars;a- 
ment,  which  he  thought  was  irresistible,  he  offered,  that 
rather  than  the  royal  seat  of  Tara  should  Ml  into  the  power 
of  Bryen  Boiroimhe,  he  would  resign  his  right,  and  if  he 
would  use  his  utmost  eflbrts  to  defend  it  against  the  enemy, 
he  would  confirm  him  in  the  possession  of  that  ancient  pal- 
ace and  the  lands  belonging  to  it,  and  engage  for  him  and 
his  successors,  that  no  claim  should  be  revived,  and  that  it 
should  descend  without  opposition  to  his  posterity ;  so  vio- 
lent was  the  resentment  of  the  king  of  Ireland  against  Bryen 
Boiroimhe,  that  he  resolved  to  disappoint  him  in  his  designs 
at  any  rate,  particularly  that  the  seat  of  Tare,  which  was 
the  court  of  the  Irish  monarchs,  should  not  fiiU  into  his 
hands. 

Hugh  O  Neill  desired  to  be  excused  from  giving  an  imme- 
diate answer,  and  insisted  upon  time  to  convene  the  principal 
nobility  of  Siol  Eogain,  in  order  to  receive  their  sentiments 
upon  a  matter  of  such  importance.  Accordingly  when  the 
assembly  met,  he  communicated  to  them  the  cause  of  the 
king  of  Ireland's  arrival,  and  the  advantageous  proposals 
that  he  oflered,  if  they  would  support  him  with  their  assis- 
tance against  the  kingf  of  Munster,  and  the  army  that  was 
raised  against  him  by  the  tribe  of  the  Dailgais.  After  some 
debates,  the  chiefs  of  Siol  Kogain  came  to  a  resolution  not 
to  concern  themselves  with  the  king  of  Ireland,  for  they 
suspected  the  integrity  of  his  ofiers,  and  that  he  did  not  de- 
sign, after  his  business  was  accomplished,  and  he  found 
himself  established  in  the  throne,  to  abide  by  his  resignation 
of  Tara ;  and  therefore  their  advice  to  Hu^h  O  Neill  was, 
that  he  should  return  a  civil  answer  to  the  king  of  Ireland, 
but  refuse  absolutely  to  act  in  a  quarrel  of  that  consequence. 
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that  possibly  might  draW  upon  him  new  enemies,  whose  re- 
sentment might  prove  his  destruction. 

But  the  convention,  upon  second  thoughts,  perceived  that 
they  might  procure  some  advantages  to  themselves  by  the 
misfortunes  and  exigencies  of  the  king  of  Ireland,  and  there- 
fore they  imagined  tliat  the  answer  agreed  upon  at  their  last 
meeting  might  be  altered  and  molhfied ;  and  though  they 
seemed  satisfied  that  if  they  joined  the  army  of  the  king  of 
Ireland  against  the  forces  ot  Munster,  they  might  lose  their 
lives,  and  scarce  a  man  of  them  return  honie,  especially 
since  they  were  to  engage  against  the  martial  and  invincible 
tribe  ot  the  Dailgais,  who  never  turned  their  hack,  and  were 
the  constant  scourges  of  the  Danes,  yet  they  leaolved  to 
venture  themselves,  and  assist  the  king  of  Ireland  with  a 
competent  force,  on  condition  that  they  might  find  a  recom- 
pence  equal  to  the  hazard,  and  that  he  would  deliver  to 
them  one  half  of  the  country  of  Meath,  and  the  lands  of 
Tara  for  a  reward;  for  they  icsolved,  if  they  did  not  meet 
with  success  in  the  expedition,  their  wives  and  children 
should  be  provided  for;  and  though  tliey  lost  their  lives,  it 
was  their  auty,  they  judged,  to  take  a  proper  care  of  the 
interest  of  their  posterity. 

These  proposals  were  offered  to  Maolseachluin,  who  re- 
ceived them  with  indignation,  apprehending  them  to  be  ex- 
orbitant and  unjust;  he  therefore  lef t  O  Neil!,  and  with  his 
retinue  returned  to  his  own  court.  Under  these  diBanpoinl- 
ments  he  was  undetermined  what  coume  to  follow,  ana  there- 
fore he  summoned  the  principal  of  Clan  Cotman  to  repair  to 
him,  and  assist  him  with  their  advice.  He  represented  to 
the  nobility  of  that  tribe  the  deplorable  state  of  his  atl'airs, 
and  particularly  informed  them  of  the  insolence  and  haughty 
demands  of  Hugh  O  Weill  and  the  chiefs  of  Siol  Eogaiu, 
requesting  withal  that  they  would  not  leave  him  in  his  extre- 
mities, but  continue  their  fidelity  to  him  at  this  time  when 
he  had  moat  occasion  for  their  counsel  and  assistance. 

The  clan  assembled  upon  this  occasion,  and  weighing  even 
the  minutest  circumstance  of  the  case,  came  to  this  resolu- 
tion, that  the  king  being  unable  to  meet  the  king  of  Munster 
in  tlie  field,  and  decide  the  dispute  by  force  of  arms,  should 
make  his  submission  to  Bryen  Boiroimhe,  and  immediately 
go  to  his  camp  at  Tara,  where  he  had  lain  for  a  month,  and 
offer  him  his  future  obedience.  This  advice  was  complied 
with  by  the  king,  who,  taking  wilh  him  12(X)  horse,  arrived 
at  the  king  of  Munster's  camp;  he  was  soon  admitted  into 
the  presence  of  Bryen  Boiroimhe,  wliu  received  him  with 
groat  courtesy,  and  accepted  his  submission. 
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But  Maolseachluin  so  resented  the  treatment  he  received 
from  Hugh  O  Neill,  that  he  informed  Bryen  of  whatliad 
passed;  and  notwithstanding  his  unfortunate  circumstances 
obliged  him  to  submit,  yet  he  stitl  retained  so  much  of  the 
spirit  of  a  king,  that  he  told  the  king  of  Munster  that  his 
submission  was  no  reflection  upon  his  personal  courage,  for 
he  had  fully  determined  to  give  him  battle  if  his  subjects 
would  have  allowed  him  a  competent  supply  ;  and  therefore 
his  present  tender  of  obedience  was  the  effect  of  invincible 
necessity,  which  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  over-rule.  This 
ingenuous  declaration  made  such  an  impression  upon  the 
kin^  of  Munster,  that  he  told  him  he  was  sensibly  affected 
witn  the  posture  of  his  affairs,  and  promised,  that  if  he  had 
any  prospect  of  retrieving  th&  difficulties  he  lay  under,  he 
would  forego  the  advantages  he  had,  and  allow  him  a  year's 
respite  to  repair  his  broken  fortune,  and  then  he  would  meet 
him  in  the  field,  and  decide  the  controversy  by  the  sword  ; 
and  he  further  engaged,  that  he  would  rely  upon  his  honour 
for  the  execution  of  the  terms  after  the  year  was  expired,  and 
would  not  insist  upon  hostages  as  a  security  of  nis  perfor- 
mance. In  the  mean  time  he  proposed  to  march  noithwards 
with  his  army,  to  watch  the  motions  of  Hugh  O  Neill,  and 
Eochaidh,  son  of  Ardgail,  king  of  Ulster,  whom  if  he 
found  inclined  to  oppose  him,  he  resolved  to  engage ;  and 
said,  that  he  shoula  not  be  surprised  if  Maolseachluin  should 
join  his  northern  confederates  and  fight  against  him,  since 
he  was  willing  to  put  the  cause  upon  the  issue  of  a  battle, 
and  that  the  victor  should  enjoy  the  crown  of  Ireland  with- 
out disturbance.  Maolseachluin,  moved  with  the  generosity 
of  the  Momonian  king,  assured  him  that  he  abhorred  such 
ungrateful  practices,  and  he  also  promised,  that  he  would 
not,  were  it  in  his  power,  assist  them  against  him  ;  but  told 
him  he  was  of  opinion,  that  his  northern  progress  was  unsea- 
sonable at  that  time,  and  might  be  jnstly  deferred  to  another 
opportimity,  and  tlierefore  he  dissuaded  him  from  undertak- 
ing it.  This  advice  was  accepted  by  Bryen,  and  was  suitable 
to  the  condition  of  his  army,  for  the  greatest  part  of  his 
provision  was  exhausted,  and  he  was  in  no  capacity  to  at- 
tempt such  a  journey,  or  to  execute  such  a  design. 

Bryen  therefore  decamped  from  Tara,  and  directed  his 
march  homewards ;  but  first  he  made  a  present  of  240  fine 
horses  to  the  Irish  monnich,  and  hosto^ed  very  munificent 
gifts  of  ^old  and  silver  upon  his  retinue,  and  the  two  kinoes 
{>arted  with  great  friendship,  and  with  all  the  outward  tes- 
timonies of  affection  and  respect.  I5ryen  Boiroimhe  returned 
to  bis  court  in  Munster,  and  iViaolseachluin  took  upon  him 
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the  care  of  his  government,  and  llie  admiiiistratimi  of  the 
public  affairs  as  before. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  year,  for  which  time  a  cessation 
of  arms  was  concliiHed  between  the  two  kings,  Bryen  Boir- 
oimhe  began  his  military  preparations  with  great  vigour ;  he 
ordered  his  army,  after  he  had  completed  his  regiments,  to 
a  general  rendezvous,  nnd  summoned  not  only  the  natives  of 
his  own  province,  but  the  Danes,  to  enter  into  the  service ; 
there  oiiered  thcmqelves  as  auxiliaries,  the  Irish  and  Danes 
of  Waterford.  of  Wexford,  of  O  Neachnchs  in  the  province 
of  Munster,  of  Corcoluifiheach,  and  of  Jobh  Cinsealaeh. 
These,  when  they  were  united,  made  a  formidable  body,  and 
tlie  kino;  of  Munster  at  the  head  of  them  marched  to  Ath- 
lone,  where  he  was  met  by  the  principal  nobility  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Conacht,  who  bad  prepared  hostages  of  the  first 
quality,  and  delivered  them  up  as  a  security  for  their  future 
submission  and  obedience  to  him  as  king  of  Ireland.  Here 
likewise  he  received  hostn;;;e9  from  Maolseacltluin,  king  of 
Ireland,  who  was  not  cap&lilc  of  meeting  him  in  the  field, 
and  therefore  was  obliged  to  confess  himself  a  tributary 
prince,  and  pay  homage  to  the  king  of  Munster.  Bryen 
Boiroimhe,  attended  by  the  confederate  forces  of  Munster, 
Leinster,  Conacht  and  Meath,  directed  his  march  towards 
Uundalk,  where  he  met  with  some  opposition  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Ulster,  but  they  were  subdued  with  small  diiBcultf^V 
nnd  the  principal  nobility  of  the  province  were  taken  pn*l 
soners.  A  continued  course  of  victory  and  success  followed** 
the  arms  of  this  renowned  prince,  who  having  extended  his 
conquests  over  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  island, 
what  remained  voluntarily  submitted;  and  thus  he  seized 
upon  the  ci-own,  and  wits  proclaimed  monarch  of  Ireland, 

And  worthy  he  was  to  command  a  kingdom  of  much 
lai^er  extent,  for  he  was  a  prince  invincible  in  arms,  of 
great  experience  in  military  discipline,  munificent  to  hia 
friends,  and  merciful  to  his  enemies.  He  had  n  ^reat  share 
in  the  affections  of  the  people,  upon  account  of  his  many 
heroic  victories  and  accomplishments;  nor  was  it  unjust  or 
inglorious  in  him  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  ci'own  of 
Ireland,  for  it  appears  in  this  history  that  the  course  of  suc- 
cession ,was  often  interrupted,  and  hereditary  rights  laid 
a»;Ide;  the  monarchy  was  in  some  measure  elecrive,  and 
fftneriilly  fell  into  the  hands  ot  the  most  valiant  and  beloved 
by  tJie  people ;  so  that  the  aspersions  that  arc  fixed  by  some 
authors  upon  the  character  of  this  Momonian  prince,  for 
tlirusting  himself  by  violence  into  the  throne  of  Munster, 
are  ill  supported';  nor  did  he  violate  any  of  the  established 
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laws,  or  act  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  The 

geatest  part  of  the  island  he  subdued  by  his  arms,  for  he 
reed  under  his  obedience  all  who  refused  to  confess  his 
authority;  but  the  justice  and  natural  clemency  of  his  tem- 
per soon  procured  him  the  affections  of  the  people  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions,  so  that  be  was  proclaimed  by  nnirer- 
sal  consent,  and  Maolseachluin  was  obliged  to  resign  the 
sceptre,  and  retire  praceably  to  die  state  of  a  subject. 

Bryen  Boiroimhe  was  now  in  possession  of  the  throne.  He 
was  the  son  of  Kennedy,  son  of  Lorcan,  son  of  Lachtna,  son 
of  Cathal,  son  of  Core,  son  of  Anluan,  son  of  Mahon,  mm  of 
Turlagh,  son  of  Cathol,  son  of  Hugh  Caomh,  son  of  Eochaidh 
Baldearg,  son  of  Carthan  Fionn,  son  of  Bloin,  son  of  Cais, 
son  of  Conall  Eachluath,  son  of  Luighdheach  Meann,  son  of 
Aongus  Tireach,  son  of  Fearchorb,  son  of  Modhchorb,  son 
of  C^rmac  Cas,  son^  of  OilioU  Ollum,  descended  from  the 
royal  line  of  Heber  Fionn,  and  governed  the  kingdom. 
twelve  years.  The  mother  of  this  warlike  prince  was 
Beibhionn  Cianog,  the  daughter  of  Archadh,  King  of  the 
western  part  of  the  province  of  Conacht.  There  were  many 
memoraole  transactions  happened  during  the  reign  of  this 
prince,  particularly  an  attempt  of  Sitric,  the  son  of  Hum- 
phry,  general  of  the  Danes.  This  foreigner,  with  a  number 
of  his  countrymen,  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  plundered  the 
coasts  of  Ulster  with  great  cruelty ;  he  likewise  destroyed 
and  ransacked  Cill  Cleithe,  and  Ines  Comeasgraidh,  and  car^ 
ried  off  very  valuable  spoils  and  many  prisoners. 

After  these  outrages  of  the  Danes,  the  pious  Naomhan,  son 
of  Maolciarain,  primate  of  Ireland,  was  translated  to  a  bet- 
ter^life ;  and  about  the  same  time  died  Randle,  the  son  of 
Goffra,  king  of  the  isle  of  the  Danes.  Bryen  Boiroimhe, 
king  of  Ireland,  with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  marched 'to 
Cineal  Eogain,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  from  thenee 
he  directed  his  course  to  Meath,  where  he  continued  for  the 
space  of  a  week  ;  and  being  a  prince  of  singular  piety,  he 
laid  twenty  ounces  of  gold  upon  the  altar  of  Ardmach  as  an 
oblation.  He  proceeded  from  theniife  with  his  army  to 
Dalnaruidhe,  wnere  the  principal  nobility  of  Ulster  met  him 
with  their  hostages,  whom  they  delivered  to  him  as  security 
for  their  future  obedience.  Soon  after  this  he  removed  to 
Tyrconnel,  where  he  likewise  received  hostages  from  the 
principal  nobility  of  that  country,  who  confessed  his  autho- 
rity, and  paid  him  homage  Its  a  prince  in  actual  possession 
of  the  throne,  and  therefore  as  tne  lawful  monarch  of  the 
kiBgdom. 
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About  this  time  Maolruana,  the  eon  of  Ardgail,  king  of 
Ulster,  died;  as  did  likewise  the  learned  Clothna,  son  of 
Aongua,  the  principal  poet  of  Ireland,  and  Cathall  0  Con- 
nor, who  governed  the  province  of  Conacht,  for  twenty  years, 
and  expired  at  Inis  Domhnain. 

Tlie  provincial  troops  of  Munster  and  Leinster,  under  the 
conduct  of  Mortough,  the  son  of  Bryen  Boiroimhe,  made 
incursions  and  plundered  Cineal  Luigheach.  There  attended 
biin  in  ihis  expedition  Flathbhertach,  the  eon  of  Muirea- 
dhaeh,  who  raised  a  resolute  body  of  the  luartial  tribe  of 
the  O  Noilly,  and  did  great  execution  upon  the  enemy.  In 
this  attempt  the  spoils  that  were  carried  off  amounted  to  a 
great  value,  and  the  number  of  prisoners  were  3()0,  The 
kill  j  of  Ireland  likewise,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army, 
marched  to  Magh  Coruinn,  and  surprised  Maolruadhna 
0  Doraldh,  king  of  Cineal  Conuill,  and  carried  him  prisoner 
to  Cean  Coradh.  Mortough,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Ireland, 
a  valiant  and  warlike  prince,  entered  the  province  of  Lein- 
ster with  fire  and  sword,  and  rajjed  over  the  country  in  a 
terrible  manner,  as  far  as  Glean  da  Loch,  and  from  thence 
he  led  bis  victorious  army  to  Kilmainham.  The  Danes  about 
this  time  set  to  sea  and  landed  upon  the  coasts  of  Munster, 
where  they  committed  dreadful  ravages,  and  plundered 
Cork  and  then  set  it  on  fire.  But  the  divine  vengeance  pur- 
sued these  sav^e  barbarians ;  for  soon  after  theGe  hostilitiea, 
Humphry,  the  eon  of  Sitric,  king  of  the  Danes,  and  Malh- 
ghambuin,  the  sou  of  Dubhgoil,  son  of  Humphry,  were 
seized  by  stratagem  and  mui^lered  by  Daniel  Dubbdabh- 
oireann.  About  uiis  time  the  Lagenians,  in  cotyunction  with 
the  Danes  of  Leinster,  entered  the  country  of  Meath,  and 
plundered  Tarmuin  Feicinn  with  great  cruelty,  and  carried 
away  a  multitude  of  prisoners.  But  the  hand  of  God  was 
distinguished  in  the  punishment  of  these  ravagers,  for  they 
perished  soon  after  by  exemplary  inflictions  from  heaven. 

Bryen  Boiroimhe,  having  fixed  himself  in  the  absolute  po^ 
session  of  the  throne  of  Ireland,  and  suppressed  by  force  of 
arms  the  unruly  Danes,  and  others  who  opposed  him,  re^ 
solved  to  settle  the  disordered  state  of  his  dominions,  an4 
repair  what  the  fury  of  the  civil  wars  had  destroyed.  In  the 
first  place  he  judged  it  would  contribute  to  his  future  secit- 
rity,  to  bestow  some  popular  favours  upon  the  principal  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  the  kingdom,  whom  by  degrees  be  so 
obliged,  by  conferring  very  valuable  rights  and  privileges 
upon  them,  that  instead  of  disturbing  bis  reign  with  new 
commotions,  they  were  overcome  by  his  clemency  and  in- 
dulgence, and  approved  themselves  a  loyal  and  obedient 
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people.  This  generous  and  princely  conduct  fixed  hkn  in  the 
affections  of  his  subjects,  and  obtained  him  the  character  of 
a  worthy  and  munificent  prince.  By  this  time  a  general 
peace  and  tranquility  prevailed  throu^nout  the  island,  which 
afforded  a  proper  opportunity  to  tLe  king  of  IrelantI  to 
rebuild  and  repair  the  churches  and  religious  houses  which 
the  wicked  Danes  had  destroyed.  He  summoned  together 
all  the  clergy  of  whatever  order,  who  had  been  ejected  by 
these  cruel  sequestrators  during  the  time  of  the  public  trou- 
bles,  and  enquiring  strictly  into  the  rights  and  pretensions 
of  every  one,  he  restored  them  all  to  their  several  rights, 
and  filled  the  cathedrals  and  abbeys  with  the  members  that 
belonged  to  them.  The  revenues  likewise  of  the  church, 
which  had  been  seized  by  the  sacrilegious  Danes,  and  per- 
verted to  abominable  purposes,  he  recovered,  and  establisaed 
them  upon  their  original  foundations. 

The  iace  of  religion  being  thus  cleared  up,  his  next  care 
was  to  provide  for  the  education  of  youth ;  and  for  that  end 
he  repaired  the  public  schools,  that  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Danes,  who  were  professed  enemies  to  learning,  and 
erected  new  academies  where  they  were  wanting,  in  several 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  these  nurseries  the  liberal  sciences 
and  all  the  branches  of  human  learning  were  taught ;  public 
libraries  were  built  for  poor  students,  and  a  provision  made 
for  youths  of  promising  hopes,  who  were*  unable  to  support 
themselves.  And  thus  were  the  universities  enriched  and 
governed  by  regular  discipline,  which  had  that  effect  as  to 
train  up  persons  of  excellent  abilities  in  all  professions,  who 
revivea  the  decayed  state  of  learning,  and  not  only  concerned 
themselves  in  instructing  the  youth  of  their  own  kingdom, 
but  were  of  excellent  use  in  polishing  the  rugged  and  illiter- 
ate disposition  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 

The  commons  likewise  of  the  kingdom,  who  were  lords  of 
lands,  the  farmers,  and  the  lowest  degree  of  the  people,  were 
endowed  with  large  immunities  by  the  munificence  of  this 
prince,  who  bestowed  upon  the  native  Irish  whatever  terri- 
tories he  conquered  from  the  Danes ;  and  if  those  who  were 
the  original  proprietors  were  alive,  and  could  give  evidence 
of  their  right,  tney  were  settled  in  their  former  possessions 
and  confirmed  in  them.  This  prince  kept  his  court  free  from 
sycophants  and  favourites ;  nor  would  he  enrich  his  nearest 
relations  by  oppressing  the  meanest  subject  in  the  island. 
He  it  was  that  appointed  simames  of  distinction  to  all  tlie 
several  branches  of  the  Milesian  race,  and  to  other  principal 
families  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  and  that  the 
genealogies  might  be  preserved  with  more  regularity.  Among 
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other  public  stnicturoB,  this  prince  erected  the  great  church 
of  Killaloe,  and  the  church  of  Inis  Cealtrach,  and  repaired 
the  steeple  of  Tuam  Greine,  that  was  ruinous  and  decayed. 
He  likewise  laid  causeways  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
mended  the  high  roads  for  the  ease  of  travellers,  which  was 
an  act  very  popular  to  his  subjects.  He  built  garrisons,  and 
raised  fortifications  in  proper  places,  where  he  kept  a  stand- 
ing force,  to  be  ready  upon  all  exigencies  and  necessities  of 
the  state.  He  also  fortified  the  royal  palaces  of  Cashel,  of 
Cean  Feabradh,  *of  Inis  Locha  Cea,  of  Inis  Locha  Guir,  of 
Dun  Eochair  Mai^he,  of  Dun  Jas^,  of  Dun  Trilliag,  of  Dun 
Gcrott,  of  Dun  Cliach  Insi  an  Gaill  Ducbh,  of  Inis  Locha 
Saighlcan,  of  Rosna  Riogh,  of  Ceann  Coradh,  of  Boiroimhe, 
and  of  all  the  royal  forts  in  the  province  of  Munster.  He 
built  bridges  over  rivers  and  deep  waters  that  were  impassa- 
ble before ;  and  repaired  ajpl  purged  the  corruptions  that  had 
crept  into  the  establishea  laws ;  and  inspired  his  subjects 
with  such  a  spirit  of  honour,  .integrity  and  virtue,  that  a 
young  lady  of  excellent  beaut  jr  undertook  a  journey  from  the 
north  of  Ireland,  adorned  with  jewels  and  a  most  costly 
dress ;  and  as  a  testimony  of  the  security  there  was  in  tra- 
velling, she  carried  a  wand  in  her  hand,  with  a  gold  ring  of 
great  value  fixed  on  the  top  of  it,  and  arrived  at  a  place 
called  Tonn  Cliodhna,  which  lay  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island,  and  was  at  the  utmost  distance  from  the  place  she  set 
out;  yet  such  impressions  had  the  good  laws  of  Bryen  fixed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  no  person  attempted  to 
injure  h^r  honour,  or  to  rob  her  of  the  ring  that  she  car- 
ried openly  upon  a  stick,  or  strip  her  of  her  cloaths,  which 
would  hr.ve  been  a  valuable  booty.  This  transaction  is  deli- 
vered to  posterity  in  a  poetical  composition  of  good  authority, 
wherein  are  the  lines  following : 

The  institutes  of  Bryen  Boiroimhe, 
So  wholesome  for  the  support  of  virtue, 
Were  kept  with  so  much  reverence  and  regard, 
That  a  young  lady  of  consummate  beauty, 
Adorn'd  with  jewels  and  a  ring  of  gold. 
Traveled  alone  on  foot  from  north  to  south, 
And  no  attempt  was  made  upon  her  honoury 
Or  to  divest  her  of  the  cloaths  she  wore. 

The  kingdom  of  Ireland  recovered  from  intestine  and  fo- 
reign wars,  under  the  kind  influence  of  the  administration  of 
this  prince,  who  opened  a  scene  of  plenty  and  tranquility  to 
the  mhabitantSy  which  continued  without  interruption  for 
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the  Bpace  of  twelve  yean,  which  Was  the  whole  time  of  his 
reign.  The  Btate  of  happiness  which  prevailed  throoghoat 
the  iidand  is  recorded  in  the  verses  subjoined  : 

The  most  renowned  Bryen  Boiroimhe 
Govem'd  the  isle  in  peaces  and  through  hie  reign 
The  Irish  were  a  brave  and  wealdiy  people. 
And  wan  and  discords  ceased. 

The  historians  of  those  times  reckon  this  excellent  prince 
in  the  number  of  the  heroic  and  munificent  kings  that  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  this  kingdom.  They  always  mention  him 
as  the  third  whose  conduct  and  heroic  virtues  raised  the  re* 
putation  of  the  Irish,  and  made  them  formidable  to  their 
enemies.  The  first  of  these  excellent  monarchs  they  esteem 
to  be  Conaire  the  great,  the  son  of  Eidirsgeoil ;  the  second 
was  Cormac,  the  son  of  Art,  sdft  of  Conn,  the  renowned 
hero  of  the  hundred  battles ;  and  the  third  was  the  most 
illustrious  Bryen  Boiroimhe,  kinff  of  Ireland.  This  magnifi- 
cent prince  supported  his  royal  grandeur  by  a  splendid 
court,  and  kept  a  most  sumptuous  and  hospitable  table 
suited  to  his  dignity.  The  quantityof  provisions  that  were 
daily  consumeais  scarce  credible.  The  place  of  his  residence 
was  Ceann  Coradh,  where  his  retinue  was  becoming  the  ma- 
jesty of  an  Irish  monarch,  and  whither  the  three  provinces 
of  the  island  brought  their  subsidies  and  contributions, 
which  were  very  large,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  royal 
court,  beside  the  constant  revenue  which  arose  from  the  two 
provinces  of  Munster,  and  was  paid  yearly  into  his  exche- 
quer. An  account  of  these  particulars  is  transmitted  to  us  by 
a  celebrated  poet  and  antiquary,  in  a  poem  which  begins  in 
these  words,  Boiroimhe  baile  na  Riogh.  This  writer  ex- 
pressly j-elates  the  constant  tribute  both  of  provisions  and 
other  necessaries  that  was  paid,  not  only  by  tlie  two  provin- 
ces of  Munster,  but  by  tne  other  three  provinces  of  the 
island.  The  particulars  are  specified  in  the  following  order; 
2670  beeves,  1370  hogs,  180  loads  or  tons  of  iron,  325  hogs- 
heads or  pipes  of  red  wine,  and  160  pipes  of  other  wines  of 
various  sorts,  and  500  mantles.  These  annual  tributes,*  ap- 
pointed for  the  use  and  service  of  the  crown,  were  laid  by 
public  laws  upon  the  several  countries  of  the  island^  and  in 
the  following  proportion  :  800  cows  and  800  hogs  were  fixed 
upon  the  province  of  Conacht,  and  appointed  to  be  Sent  in 

*  *<  Detail  of  the  Pablic  Rights,  regarding  both  the  king  of  Mail- 
Bter  and  the  subordinate  princes  and  states  of  the  same  province ;  ex« 
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annuftlly  upon  the  first  d«y  of  November;  601)  cloaks  or 
maDtlei,  and  500  cows,  were  to  be  supplied  from  the  country 
of  Tyrconuell ;  60  hogs,  aiiti  60  loads  or  tons  of  iron,  was 
the  yearly  tribute  of  the  iiihabtlants  of  Tir  Engain ;  160 
cows,  aua  160  ho^s,  were  to  be  paid  by  the  Clana  Rugh- 
raidhe,  in  the  province  of  Ulster;  160  cows  was  the  contri- 
bution of  the  Oirgiallachs;  300  beeves,  300  hogs,  and  300 
loads  or  tons  of  iron,  were  to  be  paid  by  the  province  of 
Leiniter ;  60  beeves,  00  lioi^s,  and  60  loads  or  tons  of  iron, 
were  provided  by  the  people  of  Ossery  ;  150  pipes  or  hogs- 
heads of  wine  was  the  proportion  of  the  Danes  who  inha- 
bited thee  ity  of  Dublin,  and  365  pipes  lorliogsbeads  of  red  wine 
was  the  yearly  tribute  demanded  from  the  Danes  of 
Limerick. 

The  great  revenues  that  were  paid  annually  into  the 
exchequer  of  this  i»rince,  by  the  several  counties  throughout 
the  island,  are  an  evident  testimony  of  the  pomp  and  grand- 
ear  of  his  royal  court  at  Ceann  Coradh,  with  what  liberality 
and  magnificence  he  supported  his  princely  character,  and 
how  lie  exceeded  the  munificence  and  state  of  most  of  his 
predecessors,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  brevity  of 
this  chronicle,  to  take  particular  notice  of  all  the  virtues  and 
accomplishments  of  this  Irish  monarch,  and  of  the  several 
laws  which  he  ordained  for  the  government  of  his  kingdom. 

Iracteil  from  Gen.  Vallancay's  Collect,  de  Rebus  Hlberalois,  Vol.  I, 
No.  III.  p.  374.  kc. 

I.  I'he  kiag  of  Muniter,  (who  WM  also  called  the  king  of  Cathel, 
from  his  refilling  in  that  plncc,)  preflented  by  way  of  gubgidy  every 
yim,  ten  golden  cupe,  thirty  golden.hi1t«d  sworitB,  and  thhty  h«n;es 
In  rich  furuitare,  to  the  Dsl-CaEBian  king-,  whenever  he  wm  not  the 
sovereign  of  all  Muniiter,  to  which  he  had  an  alternate  rfght  hy 
the  will  of  Olliolum.  In  some  copies  of  The  book  of  rights,  I  find 
ndiied  to  ttw  above  presenle,  ten  coats  of  mall,  two  cloaks  richly 
adorned,  and  two  pair  of  chess  boBrds  of  curious  workmanship. 

II.  'llifl  kinf;  of  Eoganact  Caisil,  when  the  OaUCaesian  chief  be. 
came  king  of  Munsler  according  to  his  altemallvc,  ten  men  slaves, 
ten  women  slaves,  ten  golden  cup,  and  ten  horses  in  full  furniture. 

III.  To  the  king  of  Ossery,  otherwiee  called  the  kiog  at  Gabhran, 
ten  shields,  ken  swordg,  and  tiro  cloaks  with  g-old  clasps  and  rich  em- 
broidery. The  prose  tnentions,  ten  horses,  ten  shields,  ten  cloaks, 
and  two  suiU  of  military  array. 

IV.  To  ihe  king  of  Ara,  six  awords.  six  shieldB  of  curious  work- 
manship, and  six  scarlet  cloaks.  The  prose  adds,  seven  shields,  seven 
a  words,  and  sevtm  horses, 

V.  To  the  king  of  Eile,  six  men  slaves,  and  sis  women  slaves,  six 
shields,  and  sii  swords;  according  to  the  prose,  eight  coats  of  mail, 
eight  fdiields,  eight  swords,  eight  horses,  and  «ght  cups. 
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Among  the  rest,  what  injunctions  he  established  for  regula- 
ting the  precedency  of  the  nobility,  when  they  took  their 
places  in  the  public  assemblies  convened  by  his  summons ; 
of  which  the  curious  may  be  thoroughly  informed  by  having 
recourse  to  the  poetical  composition  above  mentioned,  where 
the  several  orders  are  at  large  expressed  ;  but  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  observe  in  this  place,  that  none,  of  whatever 
quality,  were  permitted  to  welBir  arms  in  the  court  of  this 
prince,  but  the  noble  tribe  of  the  Dailgais,  as  the  following 
verses  testify : 

The  most  illustrious  tribe  of  Daleais 

Alone  were  honoured  with  the  privilege 

Of  wearing  arms  when  they  appeared  at  court. 

Bryen  Boiroimhe  having  thus  established  his  revenues, 
and  by  his  munificence  and  other  virtues  recovered  the  an- 
cient character  of  the*  Irish,  that  had  been  declining  for  some 
ajges,  resolved  to  build  some  shipping  and  become  formidable 
at  sea.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  16  Maolmurdha  Mac  Mur- 
chuda,  desiriuj?  that  three  of  the  longest  and  largest  masts, 
that  could  be  found  in  his  territories  should  be  sent  to  him. 
The  request  was  immediately  granted  by  the  provincial 
prince,  who  ordered  his  woods  to  be  surveyed,  and  the  fair- 

YI.  To  the  king  of  Uaithne,  six  shields,  six  swords  richly  mounted, 
and  six  horses  magnificently  accoutred,  and  particularly  with  golden- 
bitted  bridles :  according  to  the  prose,  seven  horses,  eight  swords,  and 
eight  cups,  together  with  particular  marks  of  honour  and  distinction 
shewn  him  at  the  court  of  Cashel. 

VIL  To  the  king  of  Desies,  a  ship  well  rigged,  a  gold-hilted 
sword,  and  a  horse  in  rich  furniture :  by  the  prose,  eight  ships,  eight 
men  slaves,  eight  women  slaves,  eight  coats  of  mail,  eight  8hieids,'eight 
swords,  and  eight  horses. 

VIII.  To  the  king  of  Cairbre  Aodhbha,  whose  principal  seat  was 
Brughrigh,  ten  slaves  made  captive  in  a  foreign  country,  as  appears 
from  the  plain  text  of  the  verse,  viz.  Deith  Gaill  gan  Graedhilga : 
the  prose  has  seven  bond  slaves,  seven  free  servants,  seven  swords,  and 
seven  cups. 

IX.  To  the  king  of  Conal  Gabhra,  the  following  privileges  and 
presents,  viz.  while  the  king  of  Conal  Gabhra  remained  at  the  court 
of  Cashely  he  had  the  honour  to  sit  near  the  king  at  table,  and  at  his 
departure  from  court,  was  presented  with  a*  horse  in  rich  furniture,  and 
a  military  ^t  of  array,  and  all  his  attendants  received  the  like  pre- 
sents proportioned  to  their  respective  ranks :  according  to  the  prose, 
the  whole  was  only  ten  shields,  ten  swords,  ten  horses,  and  ten 
cups. 

A.  To  the  king  of  Aine  Cliach,  a  sword  and  shield  of  the  king's 
own  wearing!  and  thirty  cloaks,  which  were  §fiven  him  in  the  month 
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est  trees  to  be  cut  down  and  hewed  by  shipwrights,  and  sent 
to  the  court  of  Ceann  Coradh,  and  cume  nimseir  to  present 
ihem  to  the  king  of  Ireland.  The  first  of  these  masts  was 
carried  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jobh  Failge,  the  second  by  the 

Seople  of  Jobh  Faolain,  and  the  third  by  those  of  Jobh 
Iiiireadhuig.  In  their  way,  as  they  came  through  SHabhand 
Bhoguig,  or  as  otlier  authors  assert,  at  a  remarkable  bog 
uear  the  wood  where  the  trees  grew,  there  arose  a  violent 
contest  between  the  three  tribes,  that  were  appointed  to  carry 
the  masts,  about  the  point  of  precedence ;  and  the  dispute 
was,  which  of  the  tribes  should  go  foremost  with  their  bur- 
den, and  be  first  admitted  into  the  presence  of  tiie  king  of 
Ireland.  This  controversy  was  carried  on  with  great  heat  and 
animosity  on  all  sides,  and  at  length  came  to  the  ears  of 
Maolmordha,  king  of  Lemster,  who,  instead  of  behaving  as 
a  neuter  in  the  quarrel,  immediately  got  from  his  horse  and 
declared  himsetl  in  favour  of  the  tnbe  of  Jobh  Faolain.  He 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  thron>j,  and  by  force  coming  to 
the  mast  that  belonged  to  that  tribe,  he  clapped  his  shoulders 
under  it  as  a  common  bearer,  and  took  his  share  of  the  bur- 
den with  the  rest  Hut  in  the  struggle  he  made  to  distinguish 
himself  upon  this  occasion,  the  silver  button  that  kept  to- 
gether his  rich  mantle  flew  off  and  was  lost.  This  mantle, 
worn  by  the  king  of  LcinKter,  was  made  of  the  richest  silks, 

of  May,  precisely  according  to  ihe  \etee,  le  triocad  bratgnch  Beiltine; 
the  prose  hoB  eigbt  swords,  eight  liorses,  eight  cops,  two  coats  of  mail, 
and  two  cloaks. 

XI.  To  the  king  of  Feonnuighe  or  Gloanamhain,  one  horse  richly 
accoutred,  one  shield  curiously  wrought,  and  one  sword :  by  the  prose, 
seven  horses,  seven  sbields,  andseTen  cups. 

XII.  To  the  king  of  Aiobh  Lialhain,'a  sword  and  shield  of  the 
king's  own  wearing,  one  borte  richly  accoutred,  and  one  embroidered 
cloak  :  according  to  the  prose,  five  horses,  five  swords,  five  cloaks,  and 

XIII.  To  the  king  of  Mnsgruidhe,  one  of  the  king's  own  swords, 
one  of  his  horses,  and  one  of  bis  hounds :  the  prose  allows  seven 
horses,  seven  coats  of  mail,  and  seven  suits  of  complest  armour. 

XIV.  To  the  king  uf  Raithlcann,  ten  swords,  ten  scarlet  and  ten 
blue  cloaks,  and  ten  cups:  according  to  the  prose,  ten  horses,  ten 
coats  of  mail,  and  ten  fhields. 

XV.  To  the  king  of  Dairinne,  seven  ships,  seven  coats  of  mail,  and 
seven  swords :  by  the  prose,  seven  ships,  seven  coats  of  mail,  seven 
horses,  seven  swords,  end  seven  cups, 

XV[.  To  the  king  of  l<eiro-con,  a  ship  in  full  rigging,  one  horse 
in  rich  furniture,  one  cup  curiouBly  wrought,  and  ono  sword  ;  in  the 
prote,  seven  ihipa,  aeven  hories,  teven  coati  of  tnail,  seven  thioldg, 
vA  f9fm  fwordt, 
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einbroida]i0d  in  a  gplendid  maimer  with  gold  nnd  silver ;  the 
bottoni  of  it  wai  fringed  about  with  a  lace  of  inwtimAble 
Talue,  and  had  some  time  ago  been  presented  to  tbi^  priooe 
by  Bryen  Boiroimhei  king  of  Ireland, 

Tha'king  of  Leinster  interposing  by  his  authority  in  this  dis- 
pute^ the  tribes  proceeded  leisurely  in  their  journey^  tind  by 
alow  marches  arrived  at  Oeann  Coradh,  where  they  were 
courteously  received^  and  were  honourably  rewarded  by  the 
king.    The  king  of  Leinster  was  admitted  into  the   oourt, 
where  he  was  welcomed  by  his  sister, .  whone  name  was 
Oormfhlathy  and  who,  by  her  marriage  with  Qryen  Boir- 
oimhe,  was  acknowledged  queen  of  Ireland.    After  the  usaal 
ceremonies  were  past  between  the  brother  and  sister^  the 
king  of  Leinster  desired  the  queen  that  she  would  be  pleased 
to  fix  a  button  upon  his  mantle,  in  the  place  of  one  he  bad 
lost,  in  a  dispute  that  arose  between  the  tribes  that  were  ap- 
pointed to  carry  the  masts,  which  he  was  proud  of  the  honour 
of  bearing  upon  his  shoulders,  as  a  testimony  of  bis  aiibjecr 
tion  and  obeaience  to  her  husband,  the  king  of  Ireland*    The 
queen,  reflecting  upon  the  glory  of  her  ancestors,  who  never 
paid  homage  to  any  prinoe  in  the  world,  was  so  Incensed  at 
this  servile  disposition  of  her  brother,  that  she  upbraided 
bim  severely  for  his  cowardice  and  meanness  of  spirit^  d^e- 
nerating  from  the  courage  and  bravery  of  his  family,  and 

XVIL  To  the  king  of  (K^ph^lein,  t^n  ships,  ten  4un  bomafl^  aad 
tea  coats  of  mail :  by  th9  (iTQSflb  ssvea  ships,  sev^  horsep,  savan  coets 
of  mail,  seven  shields,  and  seven  swords. 

•  XVIIL  To  the  kipg  oS  Ciaraidhe,  ten  hqrses  well  accqptrec),  and 
^  iilk  cloak :  sooording  to  the  prossi  sev^  do^ks  with  gold  c]aq^ 
seven  horses,  and  seven  cups. 

XIX.  To  the  king  of  Dairhre,  three  ships  well  rigged,  and  three 
swords  s  a<>cording  to  the  prose,  seven  horses,  seyen  hounds,  and  aevep 
cups;  and  so  cm  to  other  petty  kings  aa4  states,  too  tedious  to  be  n^aov 
tioned ;  every  one  of  which  he  complimented  with  a  proportioQ^lje  pra- 
sent,  by  way  of  an  annual  subsiciy.'' 

**  The   Fiscal   Tributes,  the  manner  of  paying  th^xp,   ilgi^eahly 
to   the  primitive  times,    will    ha  sa^ciently   exemplified    by    tj^    < 
following  entries,  faithAUy  transkted  word  for  word,  put  of  the 
ancient  record,    called  Leabhar  na  gcort,  or  The  book  of  Ifiah 
rights. 

I.  The  king  of  Casbel  or  Mun&ter  received  a  yearly  tribute 
«g  1000  bullocks,  1000  cows,  lOOQ  weathers,  and  lOOa  cM% 
irom  the  inhabitants  of  Burren. 

•  II.  From  the  inhabitaats  of  Corcamruadh)  1000  bulfecka,  1000 
cows,   1000  sheep,  and  1000  ck^s, 

III.  From  the  people  of  Corcahhaiscin,  lOQO  buUpcks,  \000 
weathers,  1000  hogs,  and  1000  cloaks. 
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submitting  to  a  yoke  that  was  never  worn  by  any"  of  h^r  il- 
lustrious house,  and  by  that  means  entailing  bondage  and 
slavery  upon  all  his  posterity ;  and  pulling  the  mantle  from 
his  shoulders  with  indignation,  she  threw  it  into  the  fire. 

The  king  of  Leinster  was  moved  with  this  violent  and 
bold  remonstranoe  fVom  his  sister,  but  suppressed  his 
passion  at  that  time,  and  made  so  reply ;  but  the  next  day 
it  happened  that  Morrougb,  the  son  of  JBryen,  and  Conuing, 
the  son  of  Dunchuain,  were  playing  at  tables,  (though  other 
writers  assert  that  the  confessor  of  St.  Caomhgin  of  61in- 
daloch  was  engaged  in  the  game  with  Morrough)  and  the 
king  of  Leinster  stood  by,  but  as  an  unfair  spectator  he  ad« 
vised  Conuing  to  make  a  point  in  his  tables,  which  had 
that  effect,  that  Morrough  lost  the  game.  This  ungenerous 
behaviour  was  so  resented  by  the  prince  of  Ireland,  (hat, 
among  other  things  delivered  In  passion,  he  told  the  king 
of  Leinster  that  it  was  by  his  advice  that  the  Danes  lost  the 
battle  of  Gleann  Madhma ;  which  charge  occasioned  the 
king  of  Leinster  to  reply,  that  if  the  Danes  were  defeated 
by  his  advice,  he  would  soon  pat  them  in  a  way  to  retrieve 
their  loss,  and  have  full  revenge  opon  himself  and  his  &ther, 
the  king  of  Ireland.  The  prince  made  answer,  that  those 
forei^ers  had  been  so  often  chastised  by  the  Irish  army, 
that  he  stood  in  no  fear  from  any  attempt  they  could  make, 

IV.  From  the  inhabitants  of  Corcaduibhne,  1000  bullocks,  and  1000 
cows.  Bnt  according  to  the  poem  begianing  with  the  words,  **  Ctos 
Caisil  Accualabhair,"*  it  is  added,  80  sevlet  cloaks,  80  bullocks,  and 
80  milch  cows. 

y.  From  those  of  Ciamidke,  1000  bullocks,  1000  cows,  and 
1000  hogs. 

VI.  From  the  people  of  l^eactmadh,  100  balloeln,  100  cows,  and 
100  hogs :  according  to  the  poem,  they  were  to  pay  only  60  bullocks^ 
60  cows,  and  60  black  weathers. 

VII.  From  the  inhabitants  of  Corcaluighe,  100 bnllocks,  100 cows, 
and  100  hogs. 

VIII.  From  the  people  of  Musgruidhe,  1000  cows,  and  1000  bogs': 
tho'  other  accounts  add  800  beeves,  900  hogs,  100  milch  eows,  and 
100  cloaks. 

IX.  From  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Fearmnighe,  which  be- 
onged  to  O  Dagain,  of  the  race  of  Ir,  son  of  Mileadh,  40  bullocksi 
40  beeves,  and  40  milch  cows. 

X.  From  the  people  of  the  Desies,  1000  bnllocksy  1000  aiilcb 
cows,  2000  hogs,  1000  sheep,  and  1000  cloaks. 

XI.  From  those  of  Uaithne,  800  milch  cows,  800  hogs,  100  bol. 
locks,  and  800  cloaks. 

XII.  From  the  inhabitants  of  Ara,  100  cows,  100  hogs,  900 
weathers,  and  100  green  cloaks. 
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though  the  king  of  Lemster  was  at  the  head  of  them.  Maol- 
mordha  immediately  retired  to  his  chamber,  asd  overcome 
with  reflecting  upon  the  indignity  he  had  received,  he  re- 
fused to  eat  or  drink  publiclv,  as  his  custom  was ;  and  lest 
the  prince  of  Ireland  should  find  means  to  seize  upon  his 
person,  and  prevent  his  return,  he  rose  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  left  the  court  full  of  indignation  and  desire  of 
revenge,  which  he  resolved  to  put  in  execution  the  first 
opportunity. 

The  king  <of  Leinster  was  soon  missing,  and  Bryen  Boi- 
roimhe,  considering  that  he  was  gone  without  the  cere- 
mony of  taking  leave,  was  resolved  if  possible  by  fair  means 
to  induce  him  to  return ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  dispatched 
a  messenger  after  him,  to  desire  he  would  come  back  to 
Ceann  Coradh,  and  receive  a  present  from  the  king  of  Ire- 
land, which  he  had  provided  as  an  acknowledgment  for  liis 
past  services.  The  messenger  overtook  the  king  upon  the 
east  side  of  the  river  Shannon,  near  Killaloe ;  and  havingde- 
livered  his  message  from  his  master,  Maolmordha  in  his 
passion  struck  him  violently  thrice  upon  the  head,  with  a 
cane  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  by  which  means  he  fractured 
his  skull.  The  name  of  this  messenger  was  Ck)garan,  who  by 
reason  of  his  wouud  was  obliged  to  be  carried  back  to  Ceann 

XIII.  From  the  people  of  Ossery,  700  cows,  and  700  cloaks  ;  be- 
side the  obligation  incumbent  on  the  king  of  Ossery  of  supplying  the 
king  of  Munster  with  his  contingent  of  armed  men.  when  demanded 
upon  any  necessary  occasion.  And  so  on  from  different  other  countries 
and  petty  states :  all  which  supplies  were  to  be  paid  in  by  those 
different  people,  at  stated  times,  and  certain  seasons  of  the 
year. 

N.  B.  The  Dalgais,  and  the  following  tribes  and  principalities, 
were  exempted  from  paying  this  kind  of  fiscal  tribute  to  the  king  of 
Munster,  as  is  set  forth  in  The  book  of  rights,  but  more  at  large  in 
the  Irish  poem  beginning  with  the  words,  A  eolcha  mumhan  moire, 
yiz. 

1.  Eoganact  Cashel;  2.  Eoganact  Aine;  3.  Eoganact  Glean- 
namhain;  4.  Eoganact  Laithlean;  5.  Eoganact  Locha  l^in ;  6. 
Eoganact  Graffan ;  7*  Aoibh  Liathain  ;  8.  Ua  Cconuill  Gabhra  ;  9. 
Aoibh  Cairbre  Aodhbha ;  10.  Eile  y  Fhogurtha.  In  a  word^  all  the 
tribes  descended  from  Olliololum,  by  his  three  sons,  Eogan  More, 
Cormac  Cass,  and  Cian,  were  considered  as  free  states  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  this  sbrt  of  annual  tribute  for  the  support  of  the 
kings  household." 

<*  Subsidiary  presents  made  by  the  king  of  Munster  to  the  different 
pentarcbs  or  proTincial  kiDgs>  and  other  princes  of  Ireland,  in  his 
royal  tour  to  tbose  princes,  &8  tbe  inme  i^  described  in  Tbe  bi>o)(  of 
ri|bti. 
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Coradh  in  a  litter :  from  this  unfortunate  person,  Jobh  Coea- 
raii,  in  the  province  of  Munster  received  its  name.  Upon  Tiis 
return,  relating  the  cruel  circumBtarces  of  his  usage,  the 
household  troops  desired  leave  to  pursue  the  king  of  Leinsler, 
and  bring  liim  to  answer  for  this  barbarous  treatment  of  the 
king's  messenger,  who  represented  the  king  ;  and  therefore 
it  reflected  upon  his  Majesty's  honour  to  permit  an  indignity 
of  this  nature  to  pass  unpunished.  But  the  king  of  Ireland, 
considering  that  Maolmordha  had  received  an  affront  in  his 

Elace,  against  the  laws  of  hospitality,  appeased  the  fury  of 
is  guards,  and  told  them  he  would  chastise  the  insolence 
of  the  king  of  Leinster  at  his  own  doors ;  and  so  permitted 
him  to  make  his  escape,  and  to  return  with  safety  into  his 
own  province. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  the  king  of  Leinster  sum- 
moned a  convention  of  the  principal  nobility  and  estates  of 
his  country  ;  and  representmg  the  usage  he  received  at  the 
court  of  Ceann  Coradh,  and  relating  the  indignity  of  the  ac- 
tion in  the  most  aggravating  circumstances,  the  whole  as- 
sembly came  instantly  into  a  resolution  to  join  the  power  of 
the  Danes,  and  to  fall  upon  the  king  of  Ireland  ;  which  design 
was  soon  after  executed  in  the  battle  of  Clountarfte,  as  will 
be  particularly  mentioned  in  tlie  course  of  this  history. 

I.  The  king  of  Munster,  attended  by  the  chief  princM  of  his  king- 
dom, hegan  his  vbils  with  the  king  of  ConnaUf,-ht,  and  presented  to 
him  100  steeds,  100  suits  of  military  array,  100  swords,  and  IQO  cups; 
in  relurn  for  which,  he  was  to  entertain  bim  for  two  months  at  his 
rnyal  palace  of  CruBchan,  and  then  escort  him  to  the  territories  of 
Tyrconnell, 

11.'  He  presented  to  the  king  of  Tvrconnelt,  20  steed?,  20  complete 
armours,  and  20  cloaks  ;  for  which  the  said  king;  supported  him  and 
the  nobility  of  Munster,  for  one  month  at  his  palace  of  Roisruadh,  and 
afterwards  escorted  him  to  the  principality  of  Tyrone, 

III.  He  [presented  to  the  king  of  Tyrone,  50  steeds,  fifty  swords, 
and  00  cups  ;  for  wJiicb  this  king  entertained  him  and  his  court  for  a 
month  at  his  palace  of  Oiligh,  and  then  conveyed  him  to  Tiilach-og. 

IV.  He  gave  the  king  of  Tulnch-og  30  sorrel  steeds,  30  swords, 
and  30  cups;  iil  return  for  which  this  dynast  trenled  him  and 
his  suite  for  twelve  days  at  Drutnchla,  and  tbenoe  escorted  him 
to  the  principality  of  Orgialla. 

V.  He  presented  the  king  of  Orgialla  with  70  steeds,  70  suits 
of  military  apparel,  and  eipht  corslets;  in  gratitude  of  which 
the  said  prince  was  to  entertain  him  and  his  nobility  for  one  month 
at  his  palace  of  Eamhain,  and  afterwards  to  escort  him  to  the 
kin};dom  of  Ulster. 

VI.  To  the  king  of  Ulster  he  presented  100  eteeds,  lOOawords, 
JOO  oloaki,  100  cupB,  snd  100  bed-oover»  or  counterpoints  ourir 
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It  muat  be.  obfterved  in  this  place,  that  Bryen  Boiroiinhej 
king  of  lreland|  bad  the  honour  of  his  country  bo  much  at 
hearty  that  by  his  authority  he  expelled  all  the  Danes 
throughout  the  island,  except  such  as  inhabited  the  cities  of 
Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  whom  he 
ermitted  to  remain  in  the  countrjr  for  the  benefit  of  trade  ; 
or  these  foreigners  were  a  piercantile  people,  and  by  impor- 
tation suppliea  the  kingdom  with  commodities  that  served 
both  for  pleasure  and  use,  and  by  this  means  were  a  publiek 
advantage  to  the  whole  nation  ;  the  king  of  Leinster  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  his  design,  and  for  that  purpose  he  dis- 
patclied  his  messengers  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  desire  the 
assistance  of  auxiliary  forces  against  the  king  of  Ireland, 
who  had  erected  a  tyranny  in  the  island,  and  used  the  Danea 
with  great  barbarity,  and  forced  them  to  abandon  their  pos- 
sesaions  in  the  country.  The  Danish  king  complied  with 
his  solicitation,  and  selecting  a  choice  body  of  hia  armyy 
consisting  of  12000  men,  he  placed  them  under  the  command 
of  two  his  sons,  Carolus  Cnutus  and  Andrew,  whp  aafely 
arrived  with  them  at  the  port  of  Dublin. 

The  king  of  Leinster  having  received  this  foreign  aid  sent 
a  herald  to  Bryen  Boiroimhe,  to  challenge  him  to  fight  him 
at  Clountarffe  :*  by  this  time  the  king  of  Ireland  had  intelli- 

ously  wrought ;  in  consideration  of  which  royal  present,  this 
king  regaled  him  and  his  retinue  for  two  months  at  hi^  palace  of 
Boirce,  and  then  waited  upon  him  with  the  princes  and  nobles 
of  bis  court  to  the  kingdom  of  Meath. 

YII.  He  presented  to  the  king  of  Meath  100  steeds,  30  ooni^p 
pleat  armours,  30  corslets,  and  30  cloaks;  for  which  the  said 
king  treated  him  and  his  court  for  one  month  in  his  palace  of 
Teambair  or  Tara,  and  afterwards  escorted  him  with  100  of  tua 
own  chiefs  to  th^  kingdom  of  Leinster. 

VIII.  He  presented  thekisf^  of  lieinster  withSO  bonds^womea, 
80  steeds,  30  cups,  aud  30  ridi  bed-covers ;  in  return  of  which 
he  was  entertained  for  two  months  by  the  two  kings  of  th^  noirth 
and  south  parts  pf  lieinster :  and  then  the  said  Kings,  together 
with  their  nobles,  were  to  accompany  him  to  the  principality  of 
Ossery. 

IX,  He  presented  the  king  of  Ossenr  with  30  horses,  30  cora<* 
lets  or  coats  of  mail,  and  30  swords  :  for  which  this  king  was  to 
entertain  him  at  his  palace  of  Gowran  for  one  month,  and  then 
to  escort  him  to  the  territories  of  his  own  kingdom." 

*  The  foUowine  beautiful  description  of  the  memorable  battle  of 
Clontarf,  from  t^e  annals  of  Innisfallen,  extracted  from  Gen. 
Vallancey's  Coll.  de  Rebus  Hib.  Vol.  I.  No.  IV.  p.  525^  &c, 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

*^  Brien,  hearing  of  the  immense  preparations  of  the  Daaes 
^ndLagenians,  and  of  the  landing  of  very  considerable  Danish  aux- 
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g^OCd  of  the  landing  of  the  Danes,  which  news  not  only 
surprised  the  court  of  Ceann  Coradby  but  the  whole  kingdom 
was  alarmed,  as  dreading  the  conseouences  of  a  war,  which 
had  so  tenible  an  aspect,  apd  might  be  attended  with  an 
issue  fatal  to  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  island.  But  ^a 
heart  of  Bryen  was  a  stranger  to  tear,  and  therefore  he  ac- 
cepted of  the  challenge,  and  collected  all  the  force  he  was 
able,  to  repel  this  formidable  conspiracy  of  natives  and  fo- 
reigners, and  reduce  the  state  to  its  former  tranquility ;  for 
this  purpose  he  mustered  the  provincial  troops  of  Munst^r 
and  Conacht,  which  consisted  of  a  number,  of  martial  clans, 
among  whom  were  the  posterity  of  Fiachadh  Muilleathan 
with  all  their  dependants.  The  posterity  of  Cormac  Cas  rose 
in  defence  of  their  country,  which  were  branched  ^put  into 
several  families,  Jobh  Bloid,  Jobh  Caisin,  Clann  Aongusa 
Cinnathrach,  Cineal  Baoth,  Cineal  Cuallachta,  Cinneal 
Failbhe,  and  Clan  Eachach,  with  Ceallach,  son  of  Dubl)^ 
gin.  Clan  Cuilleain,  Meanmain,  the  son  of  Assipdha>  son 
of  Siodha,  son  of  Maolcluithe,  Cineal  Fearmacbi  with  Maol- 
meadha,  son  of  Baodan.  There  came  likewise  to  the  support 
of  public  liberty  the  sons  of  Kennedy,  son  of  Lorcan,  whose 
names. were  Uunchuain,  Eichiaruinn,  Anluan,  LachtanCos- 
grach,  Lorcan  Seanachan,  Ogan,  Maolruadhna,  and  Aingidh ; 

iliaries  from  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  the  Orkney  islands, 
the  islands  of  Shetland,  the  Hebrides,  the  isle  of  Mann,  the 
island  of  Lewis,  the  isle  of  Sky,  Captire  and  Cathneas,  both  at 
and  near  the  city  of  Dublin,  marched  at  the  head  of  bis  Mqmo- 
nian  forces,  joined  by  the  troops  of  Af eath  aad  Conaught,  under 
the  commana  of  their  respective  kings,  Malaphy  and  Teige,  son 
of  Cathal,  son  of  Connor,  and  encamped,  as  be  had  done  the 
year  before,  at  Kilmainham,  within  lull  view  jof  his  enemies. 
Soon  after  the  encampment  of  his  army,  he  detaohed  into  Leia* 
ster  a  select  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  the  flower  of  bis  Dal* 
Cassians  and  the  third  part  of  the  Eugenians,  under  the  oonv^ 
mand  of  his  son  Donough,  unperceived  by  the  enemies,  charging 
them  to  return  in  two  days  time,  afler  they  had  annoyed  the  Jiiger 
nians,  and  destroyed  their  country.  This  expedition,  which  wap 
designed  for  causing  a  diversion,  had  been  approved  of  by  Ma« 
laoby  and  all  the  other  princes  of  BrienV  council :  but  in  the 
mean  time  the  treacherous  and  ungrateful  king  of  Tara  lost  bo 
time  to  send  a  trusty  emissary  to  the  Danish  camp,  to  in^m 
those  foreigners  of  what  had  happened,  entreating  them  in  the 
most  pressing  manner  to  attack  Brien  the  following  day,  and  as 
an  additional  encouragement  to  them,  he  promised  to  desert  from 
the  monarch  in  the  beginning  of  the  action. 

These  advantageous  offers  of  the  king  of  Tarn  were  soon  accept- 
ed of  by  the  Danes  and  Lagenians,  insjomuck  that  tbey  spent  tb^ 
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Morroughy  the  prince  of  Ireland,  was  resolved  to  distinguish 
himself  m  this  expedition,  and  took  with  him  his  son  Tar- 
lough  and  his  five  orothers,  Teige,  Donough,  Daniel,  Connor, 
land  Flann.  The  sons  of  Dunchuain,  the  son  of  Kennedy, 
voluntarily  offered  their  service  to  the  king  of  Ireland  ;  their 
names  were  Lonargan,  Ceilliochair,  Kennedy,  Fiangalach 
and  Jonnrachtach.  Eochaidh,  son  of  Jonnrachtach,  and 
Dubhgin,  son  of  Eochaidh  and  Beolan,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  their  friends,  relations,  and  dependants,  to  fight  for 
the  common  cause  against  the  king  of  Leinster,  who  con- 
spired with  a  foreign  power  to  bring  slavery  upon  his  country. 
Ihe  king  of  Ireland  was  supported  likewise  oy  the  assistance 
of  Teige,  the  son  of  Morrough  O  Kelly,  king  of  O  Maine, 
who  had  raised  a  strong  body  of  men  out  of  the  province  of 
Conacht,  and  appeared  at  the  head  of  them;  ana  this  ^ve 
encouragement  to  Maolruadhna  na  Paidre  O  Heon>  the  pnnce 
of  Aidhne,  with  many  others  of  the  first  quality  and  interest 
in  their  country,  to  gather  what  strength  they  were  able, 
which  amounted  to  a  considerable  number,  because  of  their 
near  relation  to  Bryen  Boiroimhe,  whose  mother  was  a  prin- 
cess of  that  province.  Maolseachluin,  the  deposed  king  of 
Ireland,  mustered  alt  his  forces  in  the  country  of  Meath, 
and  joined  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  aimy ;  with  these 

night  in  preparing  for  a  general  action,  and  presented  themselves 
at  the  first  appearance  o£  day-light  before  irien's  army  on  the 
plain  of  Clontarf,  with  colour^  displayed,  and  formed  into 
three  separate  corps  or  divisions.  The  first  was  composed  of  the 
Danes  of  Dublin,  under  the  command  of  their  king  Sitricus, 
assisted  by  the  auxiliaries  sent  from  Sweden,  Norwav,  and  Den- 
mark, who  were  commanded  by  their  generals  Carrol  and  Anrad, 
the  two  sons  of  Euricus,  king  of  Norway,  Dolanus  and  Conmaolug, 
two  famous  officers,  and  Brodar,  general  of  the  troops  of  Den- 
mark ;  and  what  was  remarkable  in  those  days,  1000  of  these 
auxiliaries  had  their  bodies  covered  with  entire  coats  of  brass* 
The  second  division  consisted  of  the  insular  Danish  auxiliaries, 
under  the  command  of  Sitricus,  son  of  Lodaf,  earl  of  the  Orkney 
islands,  who  was  an  officer  of  distinguished  experience  and  merit; 
and  the  last  consisted  of  the  forces  of  Leinster,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Maolmordha  Mac  Murchada,  principal  king  of  that 
province,  Baodan,  son  of  Duluing,  petty  king  of  the  western 
parts  of  Leinster,  Mac  Tualliil,  king  of  Liffe,  Mac  Broearvan, 
king  of  Ive-Failge,  and  lOOQ  Danish  troops  to  support  them  in 
the  engagement. 

Brien  hnd  no  sooner  reconnoitred  the  order  of  his  enemy's  bat* 
ties,  than  he  divided  his  own  troops  into  three  seamnte  imnmam^ 
The  first  was  composed  of  the  tribe  of  DatC!  ^  uw 

^oular  commaT)d  of  Prien  in  pereon,  anf* 
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auxiliaries  Bryen  Boiroimhe  began  to  march,  and  directed 
his  course  to  the  plains  of  Mcath,  Neaita,  where  he  found 
the  king  of  Leinsterand  the  DaniRhloiccs expecting  his  arri- 
val. Morrotigh  0  Bryen  was  appointed  general  of  the  Mo- 
monians  and  the  troops  of  Conacht;  but  Maolscachluin^ 
king  of  Meath,  drew  off  his  men  from  the  Irish  army,  and 
refused  to  be  concerned  in  the  engagement ;  for  he  thought 
to  be  revenged  upon  Bryen,  who  had  robbed  him  of  the 
crown  of  Iceland,  and  supposed  that  by  his  desertion  at  so 
nice  a  conjuncture,  he  should  infuse  a  terror  into  the  rest  of 
the  troops,  and  occasion  the  defeat  of  the  whole  array;  Im 
therefore  drew  off  with  the  forces  of  his  country,  and  planted 
himself  at  a  convenient  distance  in  expectation  of  the  event. 
And  now  both  armies  being  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
the  sign  was  given,  and  the  charge  began  dreadfully  on 
both  sides.  The  conduct  of  the  offcers,  and  the  bravery  of 
the  soldiers,  at  first  seemed  equal;  there  was  no  breakine; 
of  ranks,  for  every  man  stood  immoveable  in  his  post  tiii 
he  fell,  and  was  Eupported  with  the  same  courage  by  those 
behind  him.  In  this  manner  the  tight  continued  doubtful 
and  terrible,  and  victory  for  some  time  hovered  in  suspense 
over  both  armies,  but  at  last,  after  great  slaughter,  and  n 
most  bloody  contest,  declared  in  favour  of  the  king  of  Ire- 

Hia  four  other  sons,  by  name  Connor,  Plann,  Teije,  and  Danns), 
had  also  a  particular  share  in  the  command  of  tins  corps.  The 
other  officers  of  distinction  were  Conuing,  son  of  Donnchunn. 
Bon  of  Kennedy ;  as  also  Lnimrgan,  Ceiliocliar,  Fingahch,  and 
Joonraclitoch.  Beside  the  Dal-Cassians,  Mulacliy,  king  of  Tara, 
with  the  forces  of  Meath,  formed  a  part  of  this  division,  and  was 
to  supy]j  instead  of  Donou;;h  O  Brien  and  his  party;  and  the 
whole  corps  was  to  attack  the  first  division  of  the  enemies. 

The  second  division  of  Brien's  forces  consisted  of  the  Conations 
under  the  command  of  Teige,  sou  of  Cathaj,  son  of  Connor, 
principal  kin^  of  Conacht,  Maolniana,  son  of  Hetdhne,  king  of 
Fiachrach-Aidhne,  Kelly  king  oflve-Mainc,  Flaherty  king  of 
the  west  of  Conacht,  and  Connor  son  of  Maolruana  king  ofMagh- 
Luirg.  And  these  troops  were  supported  by  a  strong  body  of 
Munster-mcn  under  the  command  of  Mortagh  son  ofCorc  king 
of  Musgry-Caire,  Aodhson  of  LochlinkingofConuagh,  Uonogh 
son  of  Caihal  king  of  Musgry-Aodha,  Donal  son  of  Dermod 
kingof  Corcobhaisgin,  and  Eichiaran  son  of  Donagan  king  of 
Ara.  This  whole  corps  was  to  eDga{;e  the  second  division  of  the 
enemies,  consisting  of  the  insular  Danish  auxiliaries. 

The  last  division  of  the  king  of  Ireland's  army  was  composed 
of  the  Eugenians  and  Desians,  nnder  the  command  of  Cisn  son 
ofMaolmuadh  Mac  Brain,  and  Donal  son  of  Dubbdabhoirean, 
the  two  chief  kings  of  Ive-Eochach;  the  other  chief  officers  of 
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land ;  for  the  Danes  could  not  stand  the  shock,  bat  were 
disordered,  and  a  general  rout  soon  followed ;  the  forces  of 
Leinster  were  so  terrified  by  the  flight  of  their  auxiliaries, 
that  the  defeat  became  universal,  and  the  Irish  followiiig 
their  blow,  and  animated  with  a  prospect  of  victory,  droYe 
the  enemy  out  of  the  field.     In  this  engagement,  which 
concluded  with  the  loss  of  many  brave  persons,  fell  the  ge- 
nerals of  the  Danes,  Carolus  Cnutus  and  Andrew,  the  sons 
of  the  king  of  Denmark,  whose  death  was  attended  by  the 
chiefest  foreigners  who  iphabited  the  city  of  Dublin,  of  whom 
4000  were  slain  in  the  first  charge.    The  unfortunate  king 
of  Leinster,  whose  passion  and  inadvertancy  was  the  first 
occasion  of  the  war,  did  not  survive  the  action  of  that  day, 
and  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  his  province  aodnn- 
panied  him  as  a  retinue  into  the  other  world ;  the  number 
of  the  Leinster  forces  that  were  'slain  amounted  to  3700. 
Nor  was  the  success  of  the  victors  obtained  without  great 
slaughter  of  persons  of  the  first  quality  and  distttction, 
among  whom  fell  Morrough  O  Hryen^  and. the  greatest 
part  of  the  nobility  of  the  two  provinces  of  Munster  and 
Conacht,  whose  loss  was  followed  by  4000  of  the  Irish  army 
who  perished  in  the  action.    The  Danes  were  the  greatest 
suficrers  in  this  battle,  but  their  loss  was  in  some  measore 

note,  who  fought  under  them,  were  Mothla  son  of  Felan  king  of 
the  DesieB,  Mortogh  son  of  Anamchadha  king  of  Ive-Ioathain, 
Scanlan  son  of  Cathal  king  of  Loch-Leane,  Xoingsioch  son  of 
Duloing  king  of  Connftllgabhra,  Cathal  »on  of  Donovan  king  of 
Carbre-Aodhbha,  Mac  Heathach  king  of  Kerr^*Laachra,  G^ib- 
hionach  son  of  Dubhgan  king  of  Fermoy,  Carrol  king  of  £ile, 
with  some  others.  This  entire  corps  was  supported  by  a  conaide- 
rable  reinforcement  of  Ultonian  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Carrol,  principal  king  of  Oirgiall,  and  Mao  Guibhir  king  of 
Fearmanach,  who  were  to  supply  the  place  of  the  absent  Eugeniam^ 
and  they  were  jointly  to  attack  the  third  division  of  the  enemy's 
army,  consisting  of  the  forces  of  Leinster. 

While  Brien  was  employed  in  ranging  his  army  in  order  of 
battle,  he  represented  to  his  troops  the  indispensable  necessi^ 
of  distinguishing  themselves  in  that  action  against  a  foreign  enemy, 
who  had  heen  for  some  ages  past  the  perpetual  oppressors  and 
murderers  of  their  kings,  dynasts,  and  clergy,  without  shewing 
the  least  mercy  to  sex,  character,  or  age,  had  w  often  spoiled 
and  burned  or  pillaged  their  churches,  and  trampled  under  fbot 
the  most  sacred  reliques  of  their  saints.  And,  '*!  am  convinced,'' 
says  he,  ^'  that  your  valour  and  conduct  will  this  day  put  an  end 
^'  to  all  the  sufferings  of  your  dear  country,  by  a  total  defeat  of 
^'  those  sacrilegious  and  merciless  tyrants.  And  what  proves 
*^  providential  m  our  fitvoor  is»  that  we  shall  take  full  revenge 
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recompenBed  by  the  death  of  Bryen  Boiroimhe,  whom  they 
slew  in  their  retreat,  for  a  body  of  these  foreignerB  in 
their  flight  chanced  to  pass  by  the  royal  pavilion  of  the 
kina;,  which  when  they  understood,  they  entered  under  the 
leading  of  Bruadar,  who  waa  captain  of  those  runaways, 
and  finding  the  king  of  Ireland,  they  drew  npon  him  and 
slew  him  ;  bat  the  death  of  this  monarch  wae  soon  revenged 
by  the  Irish  guards,  who  coming  into  the  tent,  iind  seeing 
the  king  dead  upon  the  ground,  fell  upon  Bruadar  and  his 
cowardly  Danes,  and  cut  them  all  to  pieces. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  insert  a  list  of  the 
principal  of  the  Irish  army  who  were  slain  in  this  engage- 
ment, which  upon  the  heat  survey  stands  as  follows:  Turlough 
the  son  of  Morrough,  son  of  Bryen,  king  of  Ireland;  Co- 
uuing,  the  son  of  Duuchuain,  son  of  Kennedy  ;  Mothia, 
the  son  of  Daniel,  eon  of  Faolan,  king  of  Deisle,  in  the 
province  of  Munster;  Eochaidh,  the  son  of  Dunadhaigh, 
king  of  Clan  Sganlan ;  Niall  O  Cuin,  and  Cudoilaig,  the 
son  of  Kennedy;  Teige,  the  son  of  Morrough  O  Kelly, 
king  of  O  Maine;  Geibhionach,  the  son  of  Dubhagin,  king 
of  Fearmioys;  Maolruadbna  na  Paidre  O  Heyn,  king  of 
Aidhne;  Mac  Beathaig,  the  eon  of  Muireadhach,  heir  ap- 
parent in  the  succession  to  the  kingdom  of  Kerry  Luachra; 

"  of  them  for  their  constant  acts  of  treachery,  and  for  the  pro- 
"  phanation  of  bo  many  churches  this  Friday  in  Holy-weelt,  on 
"  which  Jesus  CnniST  had  suffered  an  ignominious  death  for 
"  our  redemption,  who  will  undoubtedly  be  present  with  as,  as  a 
*'  just  avenger  of  his  holy  religion  and  laws."  Saying  tliese  last 
words,  he  shewed  tbera  the  crocifijt,  which  he  held  in  his  left 
hand,  and  his  sword  in  his  right,  intimating  thereby  that  he  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  bis  own  life  in  the  assertion  ofsojust,  so  honour- 
able a  cause. 

After  these  words,  he  ordered  the  differentcorps  of  bis  army 
to  fell  upon  the  enemies  with  sword  in  band,  when  to  his  great 
Biii'prise,  Malttchy  and  the  forces  of  Afeatb  deserted  tlielr  post, 
and  retired  with  precipitation  from  the  field  of  battle.  This  act 
of  treachery  and  ingratitude,  in  so  considerable  au  ally  as  Mala- 
chy,  at  the  first  setting  out  of  the  action,  animated  the  Danes  of 
the  first  division  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  first  attacks  of  their 
cuirassiers  were  almost  insupportable  ;  yet  Bricn  and  bis  corps, 
far  from  being  daunted,  maintained  their  ground  with  great  firm- 
ness and  intrepidity,  redoubling  their  courage  upon  seeing  their 
tribe  of  Dal-Cas  all  aiono,  and  without  the  mixture  of  any  other 
troops  to  share  in  the  giory  of  their  enploils :  now  it  was,  that  a 
general  and  obstinate  fight  began  between  the  different  corps  of 
both  armies,  which  lasted  from  soon  after  the  riding  of  the  sun, 
till  late  in  the  evening,  at  the  eipeiise  of  much  bh>od  on  both 
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Daniel  Mac  Dennott,  king  of  Corca  Baisgin  ;  Scanlgn,  the 
son  of  Cathall,  king  of  Eo^anacht  Locha  Lein  ;  Daniel, 
the  son  of  Eimbin,  son  of  Cainaig ;  Mormor.  Muireadhach 
simamed  the  Great ;  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  with  many 
more  of  the  gentry  of  the  island,  whose  names  are  not  trans- 
mittedy  who  Tell  in  this  memorable  battle.  This  action  hap- 
pened in  the  year  of  our  redemption  1034|  upon  Gh>od  Friday, 
as  the  lines  of  a  poem  particularly  mention  in  this  manner  : 

The  most  renowned  Bryen  Boiroimhc, 
Was  slain  one  thousand  four-and-thirty  years 
After  the  birth  of  Christ. 

This  monarch  lived  to  a  venerable  old  a^e,  and  lost  his 
life  m  this  engagement,  after  he  had  lived  eignty-eight  years. 
This  computation  is  recorded  in  the  same  poekn  in  the  verses 
subjoined : 

In  the  most  dreadful  fight  of  Clountarffe 
Was  slain  the  valiant  monarch  of  the  island. 
After  a  life  of  eighty  and  eight  years. 

*rhe  Irish  army  having  obtained  this  signal  victory,  though 
with  the  loss  of  the  most  eminent  officers  and  the  principal 

sides.  The  Danes  and  Lagenians,  after  the  loss  of  most  of  their 
commanders  and  troops,  gave  ground  and  fled  for  shelter  to 
Dublin  and  to  their  ships,  but  were  so  closely  pursued  by  the 
.  victors,  that  very  few  of  them  arrived  at  their  places  of  refage. 
The  Irish  in  this  deroute  of  the  Danes  had  the  woeful  misfortune 
to  lose  their  famous  monarch  Brien,  who,  after  having  shewn 
prodigies  of  valour  as  well  as  of  military  skill  in  the  general  oom- 
mand  of  his  army  during  the  whole  action,  pursued  the  enemies 
at  the  head  of  bis  corps,  where  he  was  slain  by  Brodar,  general 
of  the  auxiliaries  from  Denmark,  by  a  stroke  of  a  battle-ax ;  but 
Brien  at  the  same  time  gave  him  a  thrust  of  his  sword,  of  which 
that  Dane  immediately  expired. 

Brien's  eldest  son  Morrogh,  at  the  a^e  of  63  years,  did  wonders 
in  this  action,  and  slew  several  Danish  officers  of  distinction, 
among  whom  were  Carrol  and  Anrud,  the  two  sons  of  the  king 
of  Norway,  as  also  Conmaol  another  famous  commander.  He  iti 
like  manner  slew  Sitricus,  son  of  Lodar  or  Lotharius  earl  of  the 
Orkney  islands,  and  chief  commander  of  the  insular  Danes,  by 
dividing  him  into  two  equal  parts  through  his  coat  of  brass  from 
his  head  to  his  rump  with  a  single  blow  of  his  military  ax.  For 
when  his  father  haa  observed  that  Danish  commander  make  a 
great  carnage  of  the  Eugenians  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  he  com- 
manded his  son  Morrogh  to  hasten  and  go  to  meet  him,  ch  arguing 
him  to  check  his  proceedings  if  possible.    Morrogh  soon  obeyed 
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nobility  of  the  island,  determined  to  break  up  and  return 
home.  Accordingly  they  began  their  march,  and  the  tribe 
of  Dailgais,  and  the  posterity  of  Fiachadh  Muilleathan  hap- 
pened to  take  the  same  route,  and  came  together  as  far  as 
Mutlach  Maifiteaii.  Here  the  family  of  Fiachadh  Muitlea- 
than  resolved  to  separate  from  the  other  tribe,  who  were 
under  the  conduct  of  Douougb,  the  son  of  Bryen;  but  be- 
fore they  parted  they  agreed  to  send  a  messenger  to  Donough, 
to  demand  his  submission,  and  that  he  would  relinquish  his 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Munster,  whicli  by  ancient  con- 
tract was  to  be  alternately  governed  by  both  tribes ;  they 
insisted  faither  that  he  should  send  hostages  as  a  security 
for  his  obedience,  for  his  father  and  uncle  received  hostages 
from  them ;  and  now  they  resolvflli  to  vindicate  their  right, 
and  to  settle  the  succession  in  the  ancient  channel,  as  for- 
merly stipulated  between  the  two  famihes.  Donough  was 
surprised  at  this  message,  and  returned  for  an  answer,  that 
the  submission  they  paid  to  his  father  and  uncle  was  invo- 
luntary, and  extorted  from  them  by  force,  for  the  whole 
nation  was  compelled  by  arms  into  subjection  and  to  deliver 
hostages  ;  and  replied  farther,  that  they  durst  not  be  so  in- 
solent in  tlieir  demands,  if  they  had  not  taken  the  advan- 
tage of  his  misfortunes ;  and  that  if  the  brave  tribe  of  the 

this  order,  and  dispatched  the  Sane  in  the  now  dcecribed  man- 
ner, and  then  returned  without  delay  to  his  father's  corps,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  iterformed  great  exploits,  and  continued  to  press 
the  enemies  with  eucli  irresistible  fury  and  Btrenglh,  that  his  right 
hand  was  entirely  mangled  from  the  repetition  of  his  blows.  After 
this  disability  of  Iiia  hand,  the  Norwegian  prince  Anrud  above- 
mentioned  made  towards  him  with  sword  in  hand ;  Morrogh  en- 
deavoured to  jiarry  his  passes,  and  then  taking  fast  hold  of  him 
with  his  left  hand,  he  lifted  him  above  ground,  and  shook  him 
quite  out  of  his  coat  of  brass;  then  prostrating  him  he  leaned 
«pon  his  Bword  with  his  breast,  and  pierced  it  through  Anrud's 
body.  The  Norwegian  in  the  mean  time  drew  Morrogh's  knife 
or  scimctar  from  his  belt,  and  gave  him  a  mortal  wound,  of 
which  he  soon  expired,  after  having  made  his  confession  and  re- 
ceived the  holy  communion  of  the  body  of  Chrisl.  Such  ivas 
the  point  of  honour  and  way  of  fighting  between  the  princes  and 
ehicf  couimanders  of  all  encaged  armies  in  those  days,  as  well 
as  in  the  heroic  ages  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  witness  the  per- 
sonal engagement  o£  Mneas  and  Turnus;  tbey  generally  en- 
countered each  other  of  both  sides  hand  and  hand  during  ijie 
heat  of  the  action.  An  ill-judged  practice,  unless  it  was  their  eala- 
blished  discipline  and  maxim  at  the  same  time  to  have  appointed 
lieutenants,  who  should  supply  their  place  in  the  general  command 
VOL.  lit  If 
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Bdl^aii^  had  hot  raffered  io  deeply  in  the  last  batU«,  hi 
#bttia»  Instead  6f  giviog  np  hostages,  chastise  them'  hito 
thelt,  dbedieiiee;  arid  bblige^them  ib  give  sufBctent  se^tlHty 
fbf  thfelt  (httire  edndtict  and  stifamissioti.  The  forces  of  Des- 
mdnd  ffebeiyiiig  this  dtlsvfer;  determined  to  fall  upoti  Dbnongh 
tihfuitpflrfcd  fus  he  iff^i,  dM  iidihediately  stood  to  their  arins. 
The  irike  tif  the  Dailgaid.  petcelv^ing  that  they  were  in  in- 
sttot  diliieer  of  beitig  set  Utiddy  commanded  that  their  sick 
atid  i^otthdfedy  whb  were  tlitfit  for  action,  should  be  dispotod 
of  in  It  strong  garrison  that  was  oli  the  top  of  Mullach 
Maii^tesiby  ancTthat  the  thlfd  part  of  the  sound  forces  should 
hk  left  to  ^udrd  and  seeilre  them  from  any  attempts  of  the 
eiiemy,  and  the  {"emaitiing  body  fthould  engage  the  Desmo- 
niaii  ariny,  thod^fa  sutiendr  in  number ;  for  tne  tribe  of  the 
Dailgtds/  after  tms  dediiction,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
1000  fcotit[Jlete  men,  and  th^  enemy  were  full  3000. 

But  tfie  bounded  and  siek  resolved  not  to  be  separated 
frbm  their  coilipanions,  aiid  charmed  with  the  bravefy  of 
their  teneial,  agreed,  notwithstanding  the  anguish  of  their 
Woilhdsj  to  ^hate  iti  the  cotnmbn  event  and  abide  the  isiiue  of 
a  battle.  Aecbi'dingly  they  tefused  to  be  put  into  garrison, 
add  Iselziiig  theli*  weapons,  arid  stopping  their  wounds  with 
mossj  they  prepared  for  the  fight.    This  surprising  courage 

iWd  directioh  tif  tlie  actibh  during  those  personal  engagements 
"i^ith  each  dther, 

Besides  tU^  tianish  cpinmanders  slain  by  Mdrrogh,  there  also 
ftll  in  \he  flrdt  division  of  the  enemy.  Dolatns,  an  officer  of  note, 
Ddbh^U,  son  of  Aulavliis,  ahd  Oiolla  Curain,  son  of  Gluniaran, 
ttird  of  the  principal  lianes  ot  t)ublin,  together  with  the  greatest 
pAit  of  ttabir  trodps.  The  Eiigenians  made  a  great  carnage  upon 
the  auxiliilries  of  the  islands,  and  slew  almost  all  their  officers 
and  riieh.  Maolmnrdha,  principal  king  of  Leinster,  Mac  Tuathd, 
son  of  Gaire,  a  Lagenian  prince  of  great  valour,  Mac  Brogarbhan, 
king  of  Ive-t^ai]?e,  ana  most  df  the  nobility  of  Leinster  lay 
stretched  on  the  plain.  And  the  attention  to  slaughter  alone  was 
so  great,  that  the  victors,  pursuant  to  the  ordera  of  Brien,  did 
not  lose  time  in  inaklng  prisoners  of  war,  but  put  all  enemies  .to 
the  sword  without  distinction.  This  account  of  the  battle  of 
Clontarf,  which  is  inserted  iii  my  copy  of  the  annals  of  Innis- 
jfillen,  makes  the  number  of  the  slain  on  the  part  of  the  Danes 
and  Lagenians  to  amount  to  13,800  men,  that  is  to  say,  4000  of 
the  Danes  of  Dublin  and  Ireland,  6700  of  the  auxiliary  Danes, 
and  3100  of  the  forces  of  Leinster.  The  Chronicon  Scotorum, 
which  gives  but  a  very  short  sketch  of  this  battle,  still  gives  us  a 
very  good  idea  of  thie  obstinacy  with  which  it  wi^  fpughL  by 
saying,  ^*  that  the  like  battle,  or  any  equal  to  it,  had  not  been 
*'  fought  in  Ireland  for  many  ages."    But  the  account  that  chro- 
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of  th6  Dailgais  so  astonished  the  Desmonian  army,  that  they 
deliated  from  thdii'  pretensions^  withdrew  their  forces,  and 
ddiitihued  their  mai*ch  homewards;  the  Dailgais  likewise 
diltcted  their  course  towards  Athy,  Which  stands  Upon  the 
bttuk  b{  the  riret  Barrow,  and  refreshed  themselves  ^ith 
drinking  of  that  l^tream. 

Bdt  this  illustrious  tribe  met  with  new  difficulties  in  their 
t^tiihi,  fbr  Donotigh  Mac  Giolla  Patrick,  king  of  Ossery, 
failtitlg  raised  a  considerable  army  of  his  qwn  subjects  and 
thfe  pfeople  of  Leinster,  resolved  to  hinder  the  inarch  of  the 
Dailgkls,  and  oppose  their  journey  through  any  part  of  his 
territories ;  for  this  purpose  he  sent  out  scouts  atid  spies  to 
attend  the  motions  of  this  tribe,  and  to  bring  intelligence  of 
every  day's  march,  since  they  begatl  their  journey  from  the 
bfittfe  of  CloiintarfFe.  The  ting  of  Ossery  had  Conceived 
an  invincible  hatred  against  the  Dailgais,  because  Bryen 
Bdlroimh^  had  made  his  father  prisoner,  and  killed  many  of 
his  subjecits ;  and  therefore  he  thought  that  it  was  season- 
able for  hinl  at  this  time  to  take  revenge  for  the  indignities 
his  fathet  had  received,  which  he  proposed  to  accomplish  by 
hfcirlusiflg  the  Dailgais,  and  cutting  them  off  in  their  return; 
but  before  he  begun  hostilities  he  sent  a  messenger  to 
Donough,  the  general  of  that  tribe,  to  Athy,  where  he  was 

nicle  gives  of  the  Danes  slain  in  this  battle,  falls  short  of  the 
abofe  computation,  as  it  positively  mentions,  ^'  that  there  were 
*^  in  all  but  4000  Danes  killed,  amon^  whom  were  1000  brass- 
^^  coated  combatants,'^  and  is  quite  silent  concerning  the  loss  of 
the  Lagenians.  According  to  the  account  inserted  in  the  Innis- 
fallen  annab,  diere  were  4SO0  of  Brian's  forces  killed  daring  the 
engagement,  and  many  wounded ;  but  the  Chronicon  Scotorum 
gives  no  further  account  of  it  than  that  the  loss  of  Brien  was  very 
considerable. 

Besides  our  renowned  monarch  Brien  Boiroimhe,  and  his  Illus- 
trious son  Morrogh,  with  his  son  Turlogh,  a  youth 'of  hfteen 
vetirs,  there  were  several  other  Irish  commanders  of  distinction 
killed  by  the  enemy,  of  whom  the  most  remarkable  were  Conuing, 
son  of  Donnchuan,  Brien's  brother's  son,  Mothla,  son  of  Don^, 
son  of  Felan,  king  of  Dcisies,  Eocha,  son  of  Dunuidhe,  Nial, 
son  of  Cuinn,  and  Cudula,  son  of  Cinidhe,  who  were  all  three 
Brien's  most  intimate  favourites  and  his  aids-dc-camp  in  the  bat- 
tle, Teige,  son  of  Kelly,  king  of  Ive-Maine,  Maolruana,  son 
of  Heidhin,  king  of  Aidhne,  Geibhionach,  son  of  Dubbgan, 
king  of  Farmo/-Feine,  Mac  Beothacb,  son  of  MuireadhacI^ 
Claon,  king  of  Kerry-Luachra,  Donal.  son  of  Dermod,  king  o{ 
Corcabhasgin,  Scanlan,  son  of  Cathal,  king  of  Lough-Leane^ 
Donal,  son  of  Eimhin,  son  of  Caine,  with  many  others  princes 
and  heads  of  tribes,  who  are  too  tedious  to  be  enumerated* 
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encamped,  to  demand  hostages  from  him,  as  security  that 
he  would  not  commit  any  outrages  in  passing  throagh  his 
country,  or  if  he  refused,  the  kmg  of  Ossery  would  oppose 
his  march  and  prevent  his  return  ;  Donough  received  this 
insolent  demand  with  scorn  and  indignation,  and  instead  of 
complying  returned  for  an  answer,  that  he  was  amazed  at 
the  baseness  of  the  king  of  Ossery,  for  takine  adyantage 
of  the  distress  of  his  army ;  but  notwithstanding  his  men  were 
fatigued  by  their  long  journey,  he  would  deciae  the  dispute 
with  him  m  a  pitch^  battle,  and  give  him  ample  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  told  tne  messenger  withal,  that  it  was  the  greatest 
misfortune  of  his  whole  life  to  be  insulted  by  Mac  GrioUa 
Patrick,  whom  he  ever  despised  as  below  his  notice ;  but 
now  his  circumstances  were  so  changed,  as  to  put  him  under 
the  contempt  of  a  cowardly  prince,  who  had  the  insolence 
to  demand  hostages,  or  to  challenge  him  into  the  field, 
where  he  did  not  doubt  to  make  him  feel  the  force  of  his 
arms,  and  of  his  courageous  followers,  who  were  justly 
esteemed  invincible.  The  messenger,  instead  of  returning 
the  answer,  presumed  to  dissuade  Donough  from  his  design 
of  fighting ;  and  insisted  that  his  men  were  in  no  capacity 
to  engage  with  the  forces  of  his  master,  whose  army  was 
fresh  and  in  good  heart,  and  seemed  impatient  to  enter  into 
the  field.  But  Donough  replied  with  his  usual  majesty, 
that  if  the  law  of  nations  had  not  secured  him  from  ill  treat- 
ment, he  would  instantly  cut  his  tongue  out  for  his  insolence, 
and  ordered  him  outj^f  his  presence  with  this  injunction,  to 

After  the  victory  had  been  thus  gloriously  obtained  by  the  Mo» 
monian  and  Conatian  forces,  Tei^i^e,  son  of  Brien,  and  Cian,  son 
of  Maolmuadhy  conveyed  sucli  of  the  wounded  as  were  not 
judged  incurable  to  the  camp  at  Kilmainham,  and  applied  medi- 
caments and  remedies  to  their  wounds.  As  soon  as  the  monks  of 
Sord  had  heard  of  Brien*s  death,  they  came  directly  to  the, 
camp,  and  took  the  bodies  of  Brien  and  liis  son  to  Sord,  and  after- 
wards bore  them  to  the  religious  house  of  St.  Kiaran  at  Duleek, 
and  those  conveyed  them  to  Louth,  to  which  place  Maolmuire, 
or  Marianus,  son  of  Eochadli,  arclibishop  of  Armagh,  accom- 
panied by  his  clergy,  came  for  the  bodies,  and  conveyed  them 
in  great  solemnity  to  the  cathedral  church,  where  they  oflered 
masses  for  the  repose  of  their  souls,  and  continued  their  sacrifices, 
pravers,  and  watchings  over  the  bodies  for  twelve-dajrs  and  nights 
witnout  intermission.  After  which  the  body  of  Qrien  was  so- 
lemnly interred  in  a  monument  of  hewn  marble,  at  ^ke  north  side 
of  the  cathedral  church,  and  the  bodies  of  M orrogK  and  his  son 
Turlough,  and  of  Conning,  son  of  Donnchuan,  weri  interred  in 
another  tomb  at  the  south  side  of  the  same  churok^^-- 
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tell  his  master  that  he  would  meet  htm  and  his  sulsjects  of 
OsRery  in  the  field,  if  he  had  but  one  man  to  stand  by  him. 
With  this  answer  the  messenger  returned,  and  Donough 
drew  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle.  His  eick  and  wounded 
he  designed  to  commit  to  the  charge  of  one  third  part  of  his 
army,  and  with  the  rest  he  resolved  to  engage  the  enemy  ; 
but  the  wounded  soldiers,  who  were  lying  upon  the  ground, 
immediately  started  up,  and  by  the  violence  of  the  motion 
bursting  open  their  wounds,  they  desired  their  general  not 
to  leave  them  behmd,  but  suffer  tliem  to  have  a  part  in  the 
action  j  and  stopping  their  wounds  a  second  time  with  moss, 
they  laid  hold  of  their  weapons,  and  took  their  places  in 
the  ranks,  resolved  to  assist  their  companions,  and  come 
off  with  victory  or  bravely  die  in  the  attempt.  But  most  of 
them  were  so  much  reduced  by  loss  of  blood,  that  they  could 
not  stand  upon  their  le^s ;  and  to  remedy  this  misfortune, 
they  desired  the  general  that  a  number  of  stakes  should  be 
cut  in  the  nei-^hbouring  wood  and  driven  into  the  ground. 
Every  wounded  soldier  was  to  be  tied  fast  to  one  of  these 
piles,  and  then  to  be  placed  regularly  between  two  souud 
men,  which  would  have  that  effect,  that  their  sound  compa- 
nions would  be  ashamed  to  fly,  and  abandon  them  in  that 
helpless  condition  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy;  and  therefore 
it  would  sharpen  their  courage  to  reflect  that  nothing  but 
victory  could  secure  the  lives  of  their  distressed  friends,  who 
would  be  cut  off  to  a  man,  if  they  were  not  relieved  by  the 
bravery  of  iheir  fellow-soldiers.  This  proposal  was  put  in 
execution,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  enemy,  who  judged 
that  they  had  nothing  to  expect  but  death  or  victory. 

The  army  of  Ceinster  and  Ossery,  under  the  command  of 
Mac  Giolla  Patrick,  were  astonished  at  the  resolution  of  that 
martial  tribe,  who  were  under  arms  expecting  the  sign  of 
battle.  They  positively  refused  to  fight,  and  told  the  king 
in  a  mutinous  manner,  that  nothing  but  a  defeat  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  bravery  of  the  Dailgais ;  that  the  wounded 
were  as  eager  to  engage  as  the  sound,  and  therefore  they 
would  not  run  willfully  into  the  jaws  of  lions,  who  would 
inevitably  tear  them  to  pieces.  Mac  (iiolla  Patrick  was 
ashamed,  after  he  had  given  the  challenge,  to  retire  without 
fighting,  and  upbraiding  his  army  with  fear  and  cowardice, 
insisted  that  they  had  the  advantage  of  numbers,  that  the 
enemy  had  but  a  handul  of  men,  worn  out  with  grievous 
wounds  and  long  marches,  and  that  the  first  charge  must 
give  them  victory.  But  the  courage  of  the  Dailgais,  and 
their  unexpected  resolution,  had  impressed  such  a  terror  upon 
the  army  of  Leinster ;  that  tliey  absolutely  refused  to  engage 
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with  supb  desperate  enemies ;  and  the  king  fearinff  a  gwen) 
mutiny  and  aefection,  was  obliged  to  give  over  his  qieisiffPi 
and  content  himself  with  falling  upon  the  Dailgais,  ai|ct  dv 
constant  skirmishes  and  stratagems  of  war,  to  cut  them  off 
in  their  retneat ;  and  this  method  was  so  successfully  ^x^ 
cuiedy  that  he  annoyed  the  Dailgais,  and  destroyed  ipoi]^  of 
their  men  than  he  could  possibly  hare  done  in  ^,  pitched  b^ 
tie.  The  conduct  aud  experieuce  of  Donough  was  jremark* 
able  in  making  good  his  retreat,  and  securing  his  men  against 
the  sudden  attacks  of  the  enemy  ;  but  potwith^taoding  a^ 
his  diligence  and  caution,  he  brought  back  ^pto  tl^eir  own 
country  no  more  of  that  valiant  tribe  than  850;  for  a  great 
number  perished  in  the  battle  of  Clountarfie,  and  150  wer^ 
cut  off  in  their  return  by  Mac  Giolla  Patricks  king  flf 
Ossery. 

The  memorable  battle  of  Clountarfie  makes  such  a  figuid 
in  the  Irish  history,  that  it  may  not  be  improper,  ovef  aod 
above  what  has  been  said,  to  take  notice  of  a  particiilax  des- 
cription of  that  fight  that  was  sent  to  Cl^  Colmaoj  by 
Maolseachluin,  the  son  of  Daniel,  king  of  Meatb,  ^  pionta 
after  the  engagement.  ^'  I  never,"  says  he,  **  beheld  with  my 
''  eyes  nor  read  in  history  an  account  of  a  sharper  and  bloodief 
''  fight  than  this  memorably  action ;  nor  if  an  angel  firi^fg 
'^  heaven  would  descend  and  relate  the  circumstances  of  it, 
''  could  you  without  difficulty  be  induced  to  give  credit  to  it : 
''  I  withdrew  with  the  troops  under  my  command,  and  |vas 
''  no  otherwise  concerned  than  as  a  spectator,  and  stood  a( 
no  greater  distance  than  the  breadth  of  a  ffidlow  field  and 
a  ditch.  When  both  the  powerful  armies  engaged,  aad  grap- 
'^  pled  in  close  fight,  it  was  dreadful  to  behold  how  ue 
"  swords  glittered  over  their  heads,  being  struck  by  tfa# 
^'  rays  of  the  sun,  which  gave  them  an  appearance  of  a  numer 
rous  flock  of  white  sea  gulls  flying  in  the  air ;  the  stipkes 
were  so  mighty,  and  the  fury  of  the  combatants  so  terri- 
ble, that  great  quantities  of  hair  torn  or  cut  off  from  their 
"  heads  by  their  sharp  weapons,  was  driven  far  off'  by  the 
''  wind,  and  their  spears  and  battle-axes  were  so  encumDei^ 
'^  with  hair  cemented  together  with  clotted  blood,  that  it 
''  was  scarce  possible  to  clear  or  bring  them  to  their  former 
*'  brightness." 

It  was  observed  before  that  Maolseachluin,  with  his  forces 
raised  out  of  the  country  of  Meath,  though  he  joined  the 
army  of  Bryen  Boiroimhe,  as  if  he  designed  to  fight  in  de- 
fence of  his  cause,  yet  when  he  came  to  the  field  of  battle 
was  so  influenced  by  the  Danes  that  lie  withdrew,  and  at  a 
distance  was  a  spectator  of  the  fight.   Nor  did  Cineal  Eogain 
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though  he  offered  hia  aeeistaqce  to  the  king  of  Iiel&nd,  ))fiat 
&  part  in  the  action  of  that  day  ;  fpr  that  monarcU  hsd  such 
confidence  in  his  own  personal  courage,  and  (he  bravery  of 
his  army,  that  he  told  thein,  since  he  had  fought  so  many 
battles,  and  obtained  so  many  victories,  without  thuir  aux- 
iliary troope,  he  would  nol  lay  iiimselHinder  an  ol)ligiUL9a 
at  present,  but  would  take  tlte  success  or  deteat  of  that  day 
wholly  upon  juinselF. 

Mftolseachluia  again  recovered  the  crown  of  Ire- 
1019  '^°*1>  ■I'ld  ^»^  ^''^  succeeding  uusnarch  after  tha 
death  of  Bryeu  Boirolmhe,  who  was  stain  in  Uia 
battle  of  Clountur^^,  and  governed  the  island  nine  years, 
though  some  authors  place  ten  years  to  his  second  reign'. 
Thia  prince,  in  conjunction  with  O  Neill  and  O  Maoldoruig, 
led  a  fonuidable  army  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  which  he  sur- 
prised, and  after  it  was  plundered  by  the  soldiers  he  set  it 
on  lire.  The  Banish  inhabitants  of  thai  city,  who  escaped 
thebattleofClountarfl'e,  and  wer^dis possessed  of  theirhousea, 
united  in  a  body  and  marched  fo  Jobh  Cinnseallach,  wliich 
they  rifled  and  burned  to  the  ground ;  iu  this  expedttfon 
they  ravaged  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  killed  mul- 
titudes of  people,  and  carried  oiFmany  prisoners.  Soon 
after  Maolseacbluin  entered  t}ie  province o('  Ulster  in  a  hos- 
tile manner,  and  when  he  bad  plundfred  the  country  he 
made  slaves]  of  the  inhabitants.  Near  the  same  time  Don- 
ngan.kingofLeinster,  with  many  of  hisprincipal  nobility,  were 
barboxQusly  murdered  in  the  palace  of  Teig£  0  Hyan,  king 
of  Ojidrons.  by  Donough  Mac  Giolla  Pati-u:k.  About  ^m 
time  died  the  celfbrated  Uac  Liag,  who  was  the  moat  emi- 
nent poet  in  the  whole  island.  Maolseacbluin  not  Ion"  after 
led  his  amjy  into  the  country  of  Ossery,  and  kjUed  Dungat 
Mac  Giolla  Patrick  Mac  Donoui^rh,  and  a  great  number  of 
his  subjects,  and  such  as  escaped  the  slaughfer  were  mad^ 
prisoners.  There  is  a  tradition,  but  upon  what  udthority  is 
uncertain,  that  this  Irish  monarch  laid  the  foundation  j0f8t. 
Mary's  abbey,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  the  year  of  ou»  re- 
demption 11)43 ;  but  of  this  we  are  assured,  that  in  his  lust 
reign  he  followed  the  csample  of  hia  predece^or,  the  great 
Bryen  Boirolmhe.  and  he  was  a  prince  of  exemplary  good- 
ness and  devotion  in  the  latter  part  of  bis  life.  He  I'epaired 
def:sycd  churches  and  monasteries,  and  re-established  the 

Eublic  schools  that  were  destroyed  by  the  civil  wars  and 
lought  to  ruin ;  and  it  is  asserted  with  great  truth,  in  the 
annuls  of  bis  reign,  that  he  maintained  300  poor  scholars 
at  bis  own  expence. 

In  the  reign  of  Maolseachluia  it  was,  that  Sitric,thcsonof 
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Humphry,  struck  out  the  eyes  of  Bran,  the  son  of  Maol- 
mordna,  son  of  Murchada,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  after  he 
had  governed  the  province  of  Leinster  for  two  years.     The 
Danes  who  inhabited  Dublin,  under  the  conduct  of  Sitric, 
plundered  Ceananus  in  a  cruel  manner,  killed  multitudes 
of  people,  and  forced  many  more  into  slavery.     About  this 
timeXJgairc,  the  son  of  Dunlaing,  who  was  king  of  Leinster 
for  three  years  encountered  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  and  over- 
threw them  in  a  pitched  battle.     Soon  after  this  defeat  Sitric 
the  son  of  Jomhair,  who  was  governor  of  the   Danes  of 
Waterford,  was  killed  by   the  king  of  Ossery ;  nor  did 
Maolseachluin  long  survive,  for  he  died  at  Cro  Inis  J^iOcha 
Hainninn.     After  the  decease  of  this  prince,  some  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  island  give  an  account  of  many  monarchsin 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Ireland ;  but  it  is  a  more  proba- 
ble opinion,  that  ft'om  the  death  of  this  king  till  the  English 
arrived,  there  was  no  absolute  monarch  of  the  countrf, 
though  there  were  several  who  assumed  to  themselves  tne 
names  of  kings.    The  island  was  governed  afterwards  by 
petty  princes,  as  may  be  collected  from  the  testimony  of  a 
poet,  who  has  these  lines : 

After  the  death  of  Maolseachluin, 

The  famous  son  of  Daniel,  son  of  Donough, 

There  was  no  monarch  in  the  Irish  throne. 

Donouch,  the  son  of  Bryen  Boiroimhe,  succeeded 
1048*  ^^^l^^^chluin  in  the  government  of  Leath  Modha, 
*  and  had  likewise  under  his  command  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Irish  dominions.  This  prince  enjoyed  a  long 
reign  of  fifty  years,  as  Florence  Mac  Carty  asserts  in  his 
general  history  of  Ireland,  which  computation  is  supported 
by  the  authonty  of  other  chronicles,  which  allow  him  the 
same  time.  Some  writers  contradict  tliis  opinion,  and  place 
the  reign  of  this  prince  to  no  more  than  twelve  years  ;  but 
the  account  of  Florence  Mac  Carty  deserves  the  preference, 
for  he  agress  with  the  number  of  years  which  passed  from 
the  deatn  of  Bryen  Boiroimhe  to  the  first  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  therefore  the  last  computation  dissenting  from  that 
number  is  not  to  be  believed  or  allowed  of. 

About  this  time  it  was  that  Harolt  Conan,  by  others  called 
Harott  Coran,  fled  for  refuge  into  Ireland  where  he  received 
honourable  support  and  protection,  becoming  his  grandeur 
and  high  quality.  Many  memorable  transactions  happened 
in  the  reign  of  Donough,  kmg  of  Ireland.  In  this  time  Hum- 
pbryi  the  son  of  Sitric,  who  was  commander  of  the  Danes 
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tbrougliout  the  island,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Malion  0  Ria- 
gan,  king  of  Breag,  and  was  obliged  to  purchase  liis  freedom 
at  no  less  an  expense  than  20O  cows  and  twenty  hordes.  In 
the  year  of  our  redemption  1073  Plathbheartach  or  Flaherty 
O  Weill,  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  which  he  accom- 

Slished:  soon  after  Teige  O  Lorcain,  king  of  Cinsealach, 
epaited  the  present  lile,  at  Glen  da  Loch ;  and  about  the 
same  time  died  Gormflaith,  the  daughter  of  Morrough  Mac 
Flinn,  king  of  Leinster,  who  was  mother  to  Sitric,  the  son 
of  Humphry,  commander  of  the  Danes  in  Ireland.  This 
lady  was  likewise  the  mother  of  Donough,  the  son  of  Bryen 
Boiroirahe.  Near  this  time  Arth u re i leach  O  Kourke,  king  of 
Breifne,  committed  great  ravages,  and  plundered  the  church 
of  Cliiain  Fearla  Bieaiion,  but  was  chastised  the  same  day 
for  this  sacrilegious  action  by  Donough,  king  of  Ireland, 
who  slew  him,  and  destroyed  most  of  his  army.  The  city  of 
Waterford  was  pillaged  and  ruined  by  Diarmuid  Mac  Maol 
Nambo,  who,  after  he  had  secured  tlie  plunder  set  the  town 
on  fire,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground.  This  Diarmuid  was 
at  the  same  time  king  of  Leinster.  Cluain  Mac  Nois  was 
soon  after  miserably  spoiled,  and  afterwards  burned  by  the 
people  of  Conmacine;  but  their  barbanly  was  sorely  punished 
by  the  hand  of  God,  who  sent  a  pestilential  distemper  among 
them,  which  occasioned  a  great  mortality,  and  the  infection 
reached  their  cattle  and  carried  off  whole  droves. 

In  the  reign  of  this  Irish  prince,  Carthach,  the  son  of 
Justin,  king  of  Eoganacht  Cashel,  was  burned  to  death, 
with  many  persons  of  the  first  quality,  in  a  house  that  was 
set  on  fire  by  Mac  Lonargain,  the  son  of  Dunchuain.  Soon 
after  this  accident,  Donough,  the  son  of  Bryen  Boiroimhe, 
was  deposed  from  his  government  by  the  states  of  the  king- 
dom, because  he  was  conceded  in  the  murder  of  Teige,  a 
prince  of  great  hopes,  who  was  his  elder  brother.  After 
his  expulsion  from  the  throne  he  was  contented  to  lead  a 
private  life,  and  resolved  to  spend  the  remaining  part  of  his 
days  in  piety  and  exercises  of  devotion  ;  and  for  that  purpose 
he  undertook  a  rehgious  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  died, 
and  was  buried  in  bt,  Stephen's  abbey- 
There  are  some  at  this  aay,  who  assert  that  the  families  of 
the  Powers,  the  Plurfkels,  and  Eustaces,  are  descended 
lineally  from  the  posterity  of  this  Donough,  son  of  Bryen 
Boiroimhe;  but  I  could  never  find  any  authority  to  justify 
this  opinion,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  excepting  the  compo- 
sition of  a  modem  poet  of  a  late  age,  called  Maolin  Mac 
Bruadeadha,  in  a  poem  which  begins  with  these  words,  Cuir- 
iiod  cumaoin  ar  chlointail.  It  must  be  observed  in  this  place. 
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that  t]^  foundation  of  thjs  opinion  depends  upon  m  i4l9  fipr 
titiouB  storyi  of  no  truth  or  probability,  concerning  wlu^ 
happened  to  this  Donough  after  he  arrived  at  Rome,  jitp 
legend  s^ys^  thatthis  prince,  when  he  came  to  that  city,  gpt 
access  to  aladv,  who  was  the  daughter  of  aa  emperor,  whom  he 
ei^joyedi  apd  pecame  the  father  of  a  son ;  and  from  iiiis  8^ 
it  ji^ms,  descended  the  three  faipilies  above-mentioned.  Buii^ 
opposition  to  this  story  it  must  be  considered,  tha^  Poapugh 
was  fourscore  and  eight  years  of  a^e  before  he  uadertciok 
that  pilgriinaee ;  and  it  is  perfectly  incredible,  that  a  y^ol^lgr 
princess  could  be  diposed  to  receive  into  her  anx)^  a  pilg^rmi 
of  so  advanced  years ;  neither  is  it  to  be  supposed  tl^tlf 
the  lady  yrere  mclined,  Donougl^,  who  came  tl)ith|S{r  fpf 
devotion,  would  commit  such  wickedness,  or  gratify  hep 
desires  ppon  the  most  importunate  solicitation ;  ai^d  tlie%$ 
reasQps,  I  presume,  are  sufficient,  to  destroy  t^  preteiiT 
sions  of  these  three  families,  since  it  is  fjoioraUy  ^mpo^^^j^Je 
that  Donough  should  have  a  son  at  Roqie  by  ui  fimuf^ 
ror's  daughter,  fr^in  whom  they  value  theipselves  for  paixij^ 
descend^.  And  as  an  unanswerable  testip^opy  upon  tbi# 
occasion,  it  mus^  be  observed  that  the  book  called  X>eab|^ 
Andala,  that  was  transcribed  out  of  the  book  of  Mac  EogaPt 
aoout  400  ye^rs  ago,  as  near  as  can  be  computed,  assertf 
positively  that  Donough.  the  sop  of  Bryen  Boiroimbe| 
after  he  had  ^nished  his  pilgriinage  at  Rome,  took  the  leji- 
g^ous  habit  in  Saint  Stephen'^  abbey,  where  he  spei^  t)ie 
remaining  part  of  his  life  in  piety  apa  exercises  of  devQ^o. 
Besides  Ijb  appears  evidently  to  ipy  one  who  peruses  ^Lf^ 
chronicles  or  Ireland  which  af/s  written  by  English  ailtl^Qnii 
that  upon  the  first  arrival  6f  thp  Englisn  in  that  CQ^nUy^ 
Robert  le  Poer  w^  among  thp  first  that  landed  in  the  isl^q, 
from  whom  the  families  of  th^  Ppwers  and  Eustaces  ongi- 
nally  t^prung;  as  for  the  family  of  the  Plunkets  the  Sj^me 
writers  ass.ert,  tlijft  they  are  .originally  of  foreign  extn^tioi^^ 
ami  4<^8cended  from  the  l)anes,  and  therefore  have  no  ic}^ii}} 
to  descent  from  t^e  anciept  Irish,  apd  by  consequence  ji(^t 
(rqm  !bpnougli,  the  sop  of  jBfy.en  Boiroimhe;,  ^^i^  Q| 
Ireiand^. 

Turjiough  was  the  succeeding  monarch*  He  w^ 
KIM  —  ^  ^^^  T®'g^>  ^^  ^t  Bryen  Boiroinihei  and  gp.- 
^^^*  verned  the  province  of  Munster,  and  thiS  greate^j^ 
part  of  the  island,  tor  the  space  .of  twelve  years.  TThie  n^sir 
ther  of  this  prince  was  Morlipg,  the  daughter  of  Oiolja 
Bride,  king  of  Cineal  Fiachadh  and  Fear  Ceall.  Many 
transajctions  of  importance  happened  in  the  reign  of  thi^ 
king;  Connor,  the  son  of  Maolseachluin,  son  of  Floini 
was  inhumanly  murdered  by  his  own  brother,  whose  name 
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waa  Morough ;  Connor  was  at  that  time  king  of  Meatb, 
and  his  head  was  seized  uy  Force  by  Turlough,  an4  renioveij 
from  Cluain  Mac  NoU  to  Ceann  Coradh,  in  order  to  be 
interred  upon  the  Friday  before  Easter  :  but  the  day  after 
the  head  was  miraculouely  conrejed  back  to  Cluain  Mac 
Nois,  (which  is  scarce  credible,)  by  the  prayers  of  the  pious 
Ciaran 

In  the  reign  of  Turlough,  William  Rufus,  king  of  Eng- 
land, had  occasion  for  timber  to  build  the  roof  of  Westmin- 
8tor-hali ;  this  was  about  tlie  year  of  our  redemplion  1099  ; 
and  not  contented  with  the  wood  that  grew  in  his  own  do- 
minions, !ic  sent  a  messenger  to  tJieling  of  Ireland,  to 
desire  leave  to  be  furnished  out  of  his  counliy  with  a  quan- 
tity sufficient  for  the  work.  In  the  preceding  year  a  bishop 
whose  name  was  Malchus,  waa  consecrated  by  Anselm', 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  About  this  time  died  Dearbh- 
forguill,  the  daughter  of  Teige  Mac  Giolla  Patrick,  that 
was  marrie4  toTorlough,  king  of  Ireland;  and  he  did  not 
long  survive,  but  was  soon  after  removed  to  an  other  life. 
Mortouffb  may  be  properly  said  to  succeed  to  the 
i|*.|,'  crown  of  Ireland.  He  was  the  sob  of  Teige,  the  son 
'  of  Bryen  Boiroimhe,  and  was  king  of  Leath  Modha 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  island,  and  sat  upon  the  throne 
for  twenty  years.  The  mother  of  this  prince  was  Cealirach, 
the  daughter  of  Ui  Eine,  who  also  had  another  son  called 
Roger  O  Connor.  Mortough  was  a  prince  of  great  virtue 
and  exemplary  piety  ;  it  was  he  who  testowed  Casbel  upon 
the  clergy,  as  a  testimony  of  his  munificence  and  divine 
charity,  m  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and  confirmed  it  to 
them  m  the  year  of  our  redemption  1111. 

This  monarch  sumdioned  a  general  assembly  of  all  the 
nobility  and  clergy  of  his  kingdom,  and  ordered  them  byhiy 
royal  summons  to  meet  him  at  a  place  called  Fiadh  Mac 
Naongusa.  The  clergy  of  the  island,  who  appeared  in  that 
convention,  consisted  of  the  persons  following :  Maolmuire 
O  Dunain,  archbishop  of  the  province  of  Munster,  Cealach 
Mac  Hugh,  the  converb  of  St.  Patrick,  and  vicar-general  tQ 
the  primate  of  Ardmach,  eight  other  bishops  of  inferior  dio- 
ceses, '660  priests  and  priors,  140  deacons,  and  many  other 
religious  persons  of  all  orders.  In  this  convention  were  many 
wholesome  laws  and  regulations  established,  not  only  for 
the  government  of  the  clergy,  but  of  the  laity  likewise, 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  soon  after  Maolmuii'e  0  Dunain, 
archbishop  of  the  province  of  Munster  was  translated  to  a 
better  life. 

Another  general  convention  was  summuaed  in  the  reigq 
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of  Mortoug;h,  in  the  year  of  our  redemption  1115,  by  Giolla 
Easbuig,  bishop  of  Limerick,  who  was  then  legate  of  Ireland, 
and  the  first  person  in  authority  over  the  whole  asBembly. 
The  old  book  of  Cluain  Aidnach,  in  Leix,  gives  a  particular 
account  of  this  synodical  meeting,  and  records  the  principal 
transactions  that  were  debated  and  agreed  upon  [in  that  as- 
sembly. This  treatise  relates,  that  in  that  convocation  it  was 
ordained  that  there  should  be  twelve  episcopal  sees  fixed  ia 
Leath  Modha,  which  contained  the  southern  half  of  the 
island ;  and  that  tjie  same  number  of  bishops  should  be  ap- 
pointed in  Leith  Cuinn,  which  included  the  northern  halt; 
It  was  agreed  likewise  that  two  bishops  should  be  settled  in 
the  country  of  Meath.  In  this  convention  the  revenue  of  the 
clergy  and.  the  church  lands  were  confirmed  to  the  several 
bishops  of  the  island,  for  their  maintenance  and  support  of  the 
episcopal  character,  which  lands  were  to  be  exempted  from 
tribute  and  chief-rents  and  other  public  contributions,  aad 
so  remain  in  that  state  of  freedom  and  independency  for  ever. 
At  this  time  the  boundaries  of  all  the  dioceses  in  the  island 
were  distinctly  laid  out ;  and  it  was  established,  that  in  the 
division  of  Leath  Cuinn  there  should  be  twelve  bishops  be- 
side the  primate ;  five  being  fixed  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
five  in  the  province  of  Conacht,  and  two  in  the  country  of 
Meath,  whicn  make  up  the  whole  number.    The  primate  had 
the  jgovemment  of  Ardmach,  and  exercised  a  spiritual  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  kingdom,  over  Clochar,  Ardsratha, 
Derry,  Coinire,  and  Dun  da  Leath  Glass. 

The  seats  of  residence  for  the  bishop  of  Meath  were 
Damhliag  and  Cluain  Joraird.  1  he  bishops  in  the  province 
of  Conacht  resided  at  Tuam'  da  Gualann,  Cluain  Frearta, 
Brenoian,  Conga,  Killala,  and  Ard  Carna.  The  palaces  of 
the  bishops  of  Munster  were,  Cashel,  where  the  archbishop 
of  Leath  modha  resided,  Lismore  or  Waterford,  Cork,  Rath- 
moigh,  Deisgirt,  Limerick,  Killaloe,  and  Emlioch  Jobhair ; 
these  seven  seats  were  appointed  for  the  bishops  of  Munster 
in  that  convention.  In  the  province  of  Leinster  were  ordained 
five  sees,  viz.  Killcuillin,  La^hlin,  Kildare,  Glean  da  Loch, 
and  Wexford,  otherwise  called  Feama;  which  five  sees 
being  added  to  the  seven  in  the  province  of  Munster  above 
mentioned,  make  up  the  number  of  twelve,  ordained  in  the 
division  of  the  island  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Leath 
Modha.  The  reason  why  the  see  of  Dublin  is  not  taken 
notice  of  in  this  place  is,  because  the  bishop  of  that  diocese 
generally  received  his  consecration  from  the  hands  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  England.  Hanmer,  the  histo- 
rian, very  unjustly  asserts  in  his  chronicle,  that  the  clergy  of 
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Ireland  were  under  the  spiritual  Jurisdiction  oF  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  from  the  time  of  Augustine  the  monk  to  the 
rei^n  of  king  Henry  1[. ;  but  he  brings  no  evidence  to  con- 
firm this  opinion,  nor  is  it  possible  for  him  to  prove  that  the 
Irish  clergy  in  general  throughout  the  kingdom  paid  obe- 
dience to  auy  of  the  prelates  of  Canterbury,  except  Lanfraiic, 
Randulph,  and  Anselm ;  nor  at  that  time  did  the  clergy  in 
general  throughout  the  kingdom  pay  obedience  to  these 
archbishops,  but  only  such  as  lived  in  Dublin,  Waterford, 
and  Limeiick,  that  originally  descended  from  the  Danes,  or 
else  were  of  the  Norman  race,  who  were  derived  from  the 
same  extraction.  And  as  a  testimony  not  to  be  denied  npon 
this  occasion,  I  appeal  to  the  writings  of  that  prodigy  of 
learning  and  industry,  archbishop  Usher,  who  asserts  the 
same  upon  good  authority,  and  confutes  this  English  histo- 
rian beyond  a  possibility  of  reply.  It  appears  therefore  evi- 
dently, that  the  number  of  bishops  in  the  province  of  Mun- 
fiter  were  six,  and  that  six  likewise  were  appointed  over  the 
province  of  Leinster,  and  all  of  them  were  under  the  spiritual 
power  of  the  archbishop  of  Cashel,  as  arch-prelate  of  Leath 
Modha,  in  imitation  of  the  form  of  government  established 
in  the  state,  which  whoever  pleases  may  be  fully  informed 
of  by  turning  back  to  the  reign  of  Laogaire,  king  of 
Ireland. 

This  [rbh  synod  called  the  convocation  of  Rath  Breasail, 
determined  the  boundaries  of  several  dioceses,  and  fixed 
ihem  in  the  manner  following  :  the  diocess  of  the  bishop  of 
Ardmach  extended  from  Sliabh  or  Mount  Breag  to  Cuill 
Cianachta,  and  from  Biorr  to  Abhainmore.  The  diocese  of 
the  bishop  of  Clochair  extended  from  Abhainmore  to  GabhaU 
Liuin,  and  from  Sliabh  or  Mount  Biatha  to  Mount  Largn: 
The  diocess  of  Ard  Sreatha  extended  fioni  Mount  Lut^a  to 
Cam  Glas,  and  from  Loch  Craoi  to  Binn  Fiobhne.  The 
diocess  of  the  bishop  of  Derry  extended  from  Easruadh  to 
Srubh  Broinn,  and  from  thence  to  Carn  Glass.  The  diocess 
of  the  bishop  of  Cuinire  extended  from  Binn  Fiobhne  to 
Torbuirg,  and  from  port  Murbuilg  to  Hollorba,  and  to  Cuan 
Snamlia  Haighne,  and  from  Gloiu  Riogh  to  Colbha  Gear- 
mann.  The  diocess  of  the  bishop  of  Dun  da  Leath  Glas  is 
not  laid  out  in  the  journal  of  this  convention.  The  diocess  of 
the  bishop  of  Damhliag  extended  from  Mount  Breag  to  Cam 
Dun  Cuair,  and  from  Lochan  na  Hinriuie  eastwards  to  the 
sea.  The  diocess  of  Cluain  Uioraird  extended  from  Clochan 
eastwards  to  the  Shannon,  and  from  Vir  Coilte  to  Cluaia 
Conaire.  The  diocess  of  Cluain  Fearta,  extended  from  the 
Shanaoa  to  Buirinn,  and  from  Eaclitighe  to  Suca.    The  dio- 
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tess  of  Tiidih  extended  from  Suca  to  Ard  Cama,  and  from 
Athan  Tfearmoh  to  the  Shannon.  The  diocess  of  Conga  ex- 
tcinded  from  Abhaiii  O  Broin  in  the  north  to  Neamhthaih,  and 
ftdm  Athan  tearmon  westwards  to  Killala.  The  diocess  of 
Killala  attended  from  Neimhthin  to  Eastuadh,  and  from  Cill 
AM  Bille  to  Srathan  Fearainn.  The  diocess  of  Ard  Caraa 
feitfetldfed  fFom  Ard  Carria  to  Sliabh  an  Jartiinn,  and  ftom 
Ofeis  Corainn  to  Huircuilten.  If  the  clergy  of  the  province  of 
Conabht  will  allow  of  these  boundaries  it  will  be  a  siiiisfao- 
iioti  to  me^  but  it  must  be  granted  that  there  were  bdt  five 
bishopHcks  in  that  province. 

The  diocess  of  ttie  archbishop  of  Cashel  extended  from 
Mount  Eibhlinne  to. the  river  Suir,  and  from  Cnamh  Colli  by 
Tippetery  to  Grein  Airbha,  that  is  to  Cross  Greine  westwards. 
The  diocesft  of  Lismore  or  Waterford  extended  from  Milea- 
dHacti  lipoh  the  bank  of  the  river  Barrow,  to  the  meeting  of 
the  three  streams  of  Cork,  and  from  the  river  Suir  southwards 
tt>  the  sea.  The  diocess  of  Cork  extended  from  Cork  to  Cam 
Ui  N^id,  and  from  the  Black  water  southwards  to  the  sea. 
The  diocess  of  Hath  Maighe  Beisgirt  extended  from  Uaai 
Bearra  to  Cean  Meara,  and  from  FeU  to  Dairbhre.  The  dio- 
cess df  Kitialoe  extended  from  Slighe  Dhala  to  Leim  Cbnc^ 
ciilidhy  and  from  Mount  Eachtighe  to  Mount  Uidhe  an  Riogh, 
and  from  thence  to  Mount  or  Glean  Caoin.  The  diodeas  of 
Limerick  extended  from  Maolceam  westwards  to  Ath  an 
Coinne  Lodain,  and  to  Lach  Guir,  and  to  Lathach  More,  and 
from  Aidhne  westwards,  and  Ard  Patrick  southwards,  and 
Beallach  Feabhrat  and  Tullach  inclusive ;  Feil  and  Tairbeaii 
Westwards,  and  Cuinche  in  Thumond  Cross  in  Mount  tlidhe 
AH  Rib^h,  and  Bubh  Abhain.  The  journal  of  that  convention 
ddds  this  sanction  in  this  place,  '*  whoever  exceeds  these 
^  boundaries  acts  oontraty  to  the  will  of  God,  and  the  inten- 
^tibn  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Patrick,  and  all  the  Christian 
"churches."  Tlie  cathedral  of  this  diocess  is  St,  Mary's 
church  in  Limerick.  The  diocess  of  Emly  Jobhair  extended 
from  Cluain  Caoin  to  the  Black  water,  and  from  Cnamh 
Coin  by  Tipperary  to  Abhaid  Alia.  The  diocess  of  Kilkenny 
extended  from  Mount  Bladhraa  to  Mileadhach,  and  from 
Greine  Airb  to  Mount  Mairge.  The  diocess  of  Leith  Glin 
extended  from  Mount  Bladhma  to  Mount  Uidhe  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinster,  and  from  Mount  Mairge  to  Beallach  Cai^ 
crach,  and  from  Beallach  Mugna  to  Teach  Moling  and  to 
Natearmann.  The  diocess  of  Kildare  extended  from  Rosa 
Fionglaise  to  the  Nass  in  Leinster,  and  from  thence  to  Cumar 
Cluana  Hioraird,  and  to  the  Mounts  Glin  da  Loch.  The  dio- 
Cess  of  Glin  disi  Loch  extended  from  Grianog  to  Breigeinnn,  io 
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the  Naas,  and  to  Reachroinn.  The  dioceSB  of  Fearas  or  Wet- 
ford  extended  from  Beigeim  tt*  Mileadhach,  on  the  west  of 
the  river  Barrow,  and  from  Mount  Uidhe  in  the  province  of 
Leinster  southwards  to  the  sea.  The  clergy  of  the  province  of 
Leinster,  I  presume,  will  allow  of  this  luethod  of  laying  out 
the  boundaries  of  the  several  dioceses  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  dispu- 
ted that  there  were  any  more  than  five  bishopticks  ia  that 
proTihCe;  The  famous  convocation  of  Rath  Breasal,  and  the 
25  btshops  who  satin  that  assembly,  left  the  blessing  of  C>od> 
and  their  own  likewise,  upon  the  succeeding  bishops,  in  the 
25  dioceseK above  mentioned,  who^should  support  and  vindi- 
cate the  orders  and  laws  that  were  ordained  in  that  synod, 
with  regard  to  the  limits  of  their  several  bishopricks,  and  in- 
voked dreadful  imprecations  upon  such  as  presumed  to 
violate  those  injunctions,  or  disputed  the  authority  of  that 
venerable  synod. 

It  is  observed  by  Uacluit  in  his  chronicle,  that  when  Mor- 
tough  O  Bryen  was  possessed  of  the  government  of  Ireland, 
the  mhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  islands  sent  a  messenger 
to  that  prince,  that  he  would  send  them  a  person  of  the  royal 
blood  to  command  those  isles,  during  the  minority  of  Olanus 
or  Humphry,  the  son  of  Godfrey,  who  was  heir  apparent  to 
the  crown  of  those  countries.  Mortough  complied  with  their 
request,  and  sent  a  cousin  of  his  owh,  whose  name  was 
Daniel,  the  son  of  Teighe  0  Bryen,  who  administered  the 

fovernment  for  the  space  of  three  years;  but  notwithstanding 
e  was  no  more  than  a  viceroy  over  the  people,  he  ruled  with 
such  tyranny  and  despotic  power,  that  the  inhabitants  began 
to  suspect  bis  designs,  and  grew  jealous  of  their  rights  and 
privileges,  which  he  attempted  to  invade,  and  therefore  the 
principal  persons  of  the  island  deposed  him  from  his  author- 
ity, and  ignominiously  sent  him  back  into  Ireland. 

We  have  an  account  likewise  in  the  same  historian,  that 
Magtius,  the  son  of  Olanus,  son  of  Arailt,  king  of  Norway, 
dispatched  messengers  to  MortougU  O  Bryen,  to  demand  his 
homage  and  submission;  and  likewise  sent  a  pair  of  his 
shoes,  which  he  commanded  him  to  carry  upon  his  shoulders, 
as  an  evident  testimony  of  his  subjectiotl.  Mortough,  dread- 
ing an  invasion  from  these  foreigners,  we  are  informed, 
obeyed,  which  servile  compliance  of  his  was  so  resented  by 
the  nobility  and  chief  persons  of  his  dominions,  that  they 
upbraided  nim  with  cowardice  and  a  meanness  of  spirit,  for 
degenerating  from  the  courage  of  bis  ancestors,  who  ab- 
horred such  abject  behaviour,  and  would  have  chastised  with 
the  sword  the  haughty  Dane  for  the  Insolence  of  his  de- 
mands.    But  Mortough  was  not  the  least  iocensed  by  this 
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remonstrance,  andL  he  replied  with  great  mildneaa,  that  he 
would  rather  advance  tne  happiness  and  security  of  his 
country  by  his  submission,  than  expose  to  ruin  ana  desola* 
lion  the  least  province  in  his  dominions. 

But  Magnus,  not  satisfied  with  this  servile  homage  from 
Mortough,  fitted  out  a  numerous  fl^et,  which  be  manned 
with  Danes  and  Norwegians,  and  set  sail  for  the  Irish  coasts. 
His  design  was  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  country,  and  to 
harass  it  in  a  dreadful  manner  ;  the  people  he  determined  to 
put  to  the  sword  without  merc^,  and  to  take  ample  revn^ 
upon  the  Irish  for  all  the  victories  they  had  obtained  over  the 
Danes,  and  for  driving^ them  out  of  the  island.  And  so  im- 
patient was  this  cruel  Dane  to  put  his  desijgn  into,  execution, 
that  he  landed,  with  his  wife,  a  few  of  his  nobility,  and  a 
small  number  of  soldiers,  before  the  body  of  bis  fleet  ap- 
proached the  shore,  and  set  the  country  about  him  on  fire., 
but  the  Irish  were  prepared  to  receive  him,  for  they  had  laid 
ambushes  to  cut  him  ofi*  before  the  rest  of  his  forces  arrived, 
and  surprised  him  with  such  success,  that  Magnus  and  all 
his  men  were  destroyed.  When  the  rest  of  the -fleet  arrived, 
they  were  so  astonisned  with  the  misfortune  of  their  captain 
and  companions,  that  they  made  all  the  sail  they  could  home- 
wards, and  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  island. 

Mortoueh  O  Bryen,  king  of  Ireland,  fell  sick  of  a  lan- 
guishing oisease,  which  attended  him  for  five  years,  and  then 
concluded  his  life  and  reign.  He  died  at  Ardmach,  and 
made  a  most  religious  exit ;  his  body  was  buried  in  the  great 
church  at  Kiilaloe,  in  the  year  of  our  redemption  1 130. 

Turlough,  the  son  of  Roger  O  Connor,  succeeded 
1 1S()  ^  ^^^  government  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  island, 
*  and  sat  upon  the  throne  for  twenty  years.  This 
prince  distinguished  his  reign  by  many  memorable  actions ; 
among  the  rest  he  erected  three  remarkable  bridges  in  the 
province  of  Conacht,  the  bridge  of  Athlone  and  the  bridge 
of  Ath  Chrochta,  both  which  stood  over  the  Shannon,  and 
the  bridge  of  Dun  Leoeha  over  the  Suca.  This  monarcli 
entered  the  territories  of  Munster  in  a  hostile  manner,  and 
among  other  devastations  he  plundered  Cashel  and  Ard 
Fianan ;  but  the  provincial  troops  falling  successfully  upon 
his  rear,  did  great  e^cecution,  and  slew  Hugh  O  Heyn,  king 
of  Fiachrach  Aidhne,  and  Muireadhach  0  Flatherty,  king 
of  west  Conacht,  and  many  other  persons  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction. But  this  misfortune  did  not  discourage  Turlouc^h 
in  his  designs  upon  that  province,  for  he  soon  repaired  the 
loss  he  had  suffered,  by  recruiting  his  forces  ana  complet- 
ing his  battalions,  and  entered  the  country  with  all  the  fury 
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or  aa  enraged  enemy,  wliere  he  used  great  cruelties,  and 
committed  inexpressible  barbarities  upon  the  people.  He 
reduced  the  province  under  his  obedience,  and  as  hia  own 
by  right  of  conquest,  he  divided  it  into  two  parts;  the 
south  division  he  gave  to  Donough  Mac  Carthy,  and  the 
north  lie  beatowed  upon  Connor  O  Bryen ;  but  acting  with 
great  policy  before  he  fixed  them  in  possession,  he  obliged 
them  to  deliver  hostages  as  a  security  for  their  future  hom- 
age and  subjection. 

About  this  time  the  church  of  Cormac,  at  Caahel,  was 
consecrated,  at  the  performance  of  which  solemnity  the 
principal  clergy  and  nobility  of  that  kinrrdom  were  present, 
in  the  year  of  our  redemption  1134.  boon  after  Cormac 
Mac  Carty  was  barbarously  murdered  by  Connor  0  Bryen, 
who  was  his  near  relation;  andaboutthe  same  time  the  pious 
Maolmaodhog  or  Malicliias,  who  was  archbishop  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  was  removed  to  another  life. 

Turlough  O  Connor  made  an  attempt  upon  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Munster,  and  for  that  purpose  he  collected  all  the 
forces  of  Conacht  and  Leinster,  of  Meath  Taasa  and  O 
Rourk,  and  directed  his  march  to  Gleann  Maghair ;  but 
there  he  was  met  by  Turlough  O  Bryen  and  the  son  of  Con- 
nor (J  Bryen,  attended  witli  the  provincial  troops,  which 
consisted  of  three  battalions.  Both  armies  prepared  for  bat- 
tle, and  began  the  fight  with  great  fury  and  slaughter ;  for 
some  time  the  success  was  doubtful,  but  at  last  favoured 
Turlough  O  Connor,  and  the  Momonian  troops,  and  the 
martial  tribe  of  the  Dailgais,  received  a  terrible  defeat  at 
Moin  More,  and  sufterecT  inexpressible  loss  in  the  engage- 
ment. After  this  victory  Turlough  O  Bryen  was  banished 
to  Tir  Eogain,  and  Turlough  O  Connor  made  another  divi- 
sion of  the  province  of  Munster,  between  Teige  O  Bryen 
and  Diarmuid,  the  son  of  Cormac  Mac  Carty. 

Turlough  O  Connor,  k.ing  of  Ireland,  did  not  long  survive 
tliis  memorable  battle ;  he  died  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  interred  with  great  solemnity  near  the  great 
altar  of  Ciaran  at  Cluain  Mac  Nois.  This  prince  left  to  the 
clergy  of  the  kingdom  the  greatest  part  of  his  personal 
estate,  which  consisted  of  540  ounces  of  gold,  forty  marks 
of  silver,  all  his  jewels,  plate,  horses,  arms,  bows,  auivers, 
arrows,  and  all  his  military  equipage,  and  ordained  tnat  this 
legacy  of  his  should  be  clivided  into  just  proportions,  and 
given  to  the  clergy  according  to  their  several  degrees  and 
the  orders  they  professed.  'Hie  decease  of  this  prince  was 
accompanied  by  the  death  of  the  most  religious  Teige  O 
TOL.  II.  K 
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lionargain,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  who  expired  in  the  year  of 
the  Christian  sra  1150. 

Mortough  Mac  Neill  Mac  Lachluin  succeeded  in 
t\^i)  ^^^  government  of  Ireland.  This  prince  was  de- 
'  scended  from  the  posterity  of  Heremon,  and  com- 
manded the  greatest  part  of  the  island  for  eighteen  years. 
In  the  seventn  year  of  his  reign  was  convened  a  national 
synod  of  the  clergy,  which  assembled  at  Ceananus,  in  the 
country  of  Meath,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1157.  The 
design  of  this  convocation  was  to  consult  proper  measures 
for  the  better  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith;  for  the 
more  effectual  edification  of  the  people,  and  to  ordain  two 
more  archbishops  in  the  island ;  for  before  there  were  no 
more  than  the  archbishops  of  Ardmach  and  Cashel.  The 
principal  persons  who  were  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  pre- 
side in  this  convention  were,  Giollo  Criost  O  Conair«,  bishop 
of  Lisnioro,  superior  of  all  the  monks  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Pope*s  legate,  and  Johannes  Papiron,  one  of  the  Roman 
cardinals.  They  regulated  the  dioceses  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  bestowed  four  copes  upon  the  four  archbishops, 
which  was  very  ungrateful  to  the  Irish ;  for  they  would 
have  been  better  satisfied  with  the  old  form,  witnont  the 
addition  of  any  more  archbishopricks.  One  of  these  copes, 
called  Pallium  in  the  journal  of  that  synod,  was  bestowed 
upon  Ardmach,  and  another  upon  Cashel,  which  was  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  clergy  of  Ardmach  and  Dun  da  Leath 
Glas ;  the  other  two  were  presented  to  the  new  archbishops, 
as  appears  expressly  by  an  old  book  of  the  clergy  of  Cluain 
Aidnach,  where  the  determinations  of  that  council  are  par- 
ticularly recorded ;  the  same  treatise  mentions,  that  the 
synod  assembled  in  the  year  of  Christ  1 157,  and  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  injunctions  that  were  established, 
and  the  delivery  of  the  four  copes,  in  the  manner  foUowiiig:* 
"  In  the  year  1197  from  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
"  Christ,  being  bissextile,  was  celebrated  in  the  spring  ano- 
*'  ble  council  at  Ceananus  ;  in  which  synod  presided  Cardinal 
"  John,  a  presbyter  of  the  blessed  St.  Laurence,  and  the  as- 
"  sembly  consisted  of  twenty-two  bishops,  and  five  bishops 
"  elect,  and  of  so  many  abbots  and  priors,  belonging  to  the 

*  MCLVII.  anno  ab  Incamatione  Domini  'nostri  Jesu  Christi 
bissextili  nobile  concilium  in  vernali  tempore  apud  Ceananus  cele- 
bratuni  fuit ;  in  quo  presidens  dominus  Joannes  cardinalis, 
presbyter  beat!  Laurentii  inter  viginti  duos  episcopos,  et  quiuque 
electos,  et  inter  tot  abbates  et  priores  ex  parte  beatorum  Petri  et 
PauU  et  domini  apostolici  Eugenii.    Simoniam  et  usurus  omnibos 
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*^  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  our  apostolic  father 
*^  Eugenius.  This  cardinal  condemned,  and  by  all  proper 
^^  methods  extirpated,  the  practice  of  symony  and  usury,  and 
^^  commanded  tythes  to  be  paid  by  apostolical  authority.  He 
^'  delivered  four  copes  to  the  four  archbishops  of  Ireland,  to 
**  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  of  Tuam,  of  Cashel,  and  of  Ard- 
^'mach;  moreover  he  constituted,  as  it  became  him,  the 
^'  archbishop  of  Ardmach  primate  over  the  rest,  and  as  soon 
'^  as  the  council  was  ended  he  began  his  journey,  and  passed 
^^  the  seas  upon  the  ninth  day  of  the  calends  of  April/ 

The  names  of  the  bishops  that  were  present  in  this  syno- 
dical  meeting,  are  delivered  down  to  us  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowing :  Gioila  Criost  O  Conaire,  bishop  of  Lismore,  and 
the  Pope's  legate  ;  Gioila  Mac  Liag,  primate  of  Ireland ; 
Daniel   O  Lougargan,    archbishop   of    Munster,    that  is, 
Cashel ;    Hugh  O  Heyn,   archbisnop  of  Conacht,  that  is, 
Tuam   Greine ;    Gregory,    bishop  oi    Dublin ;     OioUa  na 
Naomh,  bishop  of  Glean  da  Loch;  Dungal  O  CaoUaighe, 
bishop  of  Leithglinn ;  Tuistius^  bishop  of  Waterford  ;  Da- 
niel O  Fogartaigh,  vicar-general  bishop  of  Ossery ;  Fiona 
Mac  Tiagurnain,  bishop  of  Kildare ;  Gioila  an  Choimde, 
or  Deicola,  a  worshipper  of  God  ;  O  Hardmhaoil|  bishop  of  * 
Imleach  or  Emly ;  Gioila  Aodh  O  Heyn,  bishop  of  Cork  ; 
Maolbreauuin  O  Ruanain,   bishop  of  Kerry,  that  is,  Ard 
Fearta  ;  Turgesius,  bishop  of  Limerick ;  Mortough  O  Maoli* 
dhir,  bishop  of  Cluain  Mac  Naois;  MaoiliosaO  Conachtain, 
bishop   of   Oirthior  Conacht;     Ua  Ruadhain,    bishop  of 
Luighne,  that  is,  Achad  or  Achonry ;  Macraith  O  Morain, 
bishop  of  Conmaicne  or  Ardacha;  Eathruadh  O  Miadha- 
chain,  bishop  of  Cluain  Joraird;  Tuathal  O  Connachtaig, 
bishop  of  Jobh  Bruinn,  that  is,  Enachduin ;  Muireadhach 
O  Cobhthaig,  bishop  of  Cineal   Eogain,  that  is,   Derry; 
Maolpadruic  O  Beanain,  bishop  of  Dailnaruigh,  that  is, 
of  Connor ;  Maoiliose  Mac  an  Chleirighchuirr;  bishop  of 
Down. 

The  archbishop  of  Ardmach  had  under  his  jurisdiction 
the  following  sees ;  Connor,  Down,  Louth,  Clonard,  Kells, 
Ardachadh,  Uaphoe,  Rathlury,  Duleek,  and  Deny;  but 
some  of  these  have  been  since  united  into  one  bishopric. 

modis  extirpavit,  et  damnavit,  ct  decimas  dandas  apostolic^ 
authoritate  praecepit.  Quatuor  pallia  quatuor  archiepiscopos  Hi- 
bernian, Dubliniensi,  Tuaimensi,  Caiselensi,  et  Ardmachano  tra- 
didit.  Insuper  Ardmachanum  episcopum  in  primatem  super 
alios  pro  ut  decuit  ordinavit ;  qui  etiam  cardiDaJis  Joannes  pro- 
tin  us  jpost  per  actum  concilium  iter  arripuit  et  noQo  calendas  ApriliQ 
transu'etavit. 
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The  archbishop  of  Cashel  presided  over  the  diocesses  of  Kii- 
laloe,  LimericK,  Inis  Catha,  Kilfenora,  Emly,  Roscrea,  Wa- 
terford,    Lismore,  Cloin,  Cork,  Ross,  and  Ardfearta ;    bat 
the  number  is  not  so  many  at  present^  because  some  of  them 
have  been  likewise  united.    Under  the  authori^  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  are  these  sees,  Gleandaloch,  Ferns,  Osseiy, 
Leithglin,  and  Kildare.    The  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop 
of  Tuam  extends  over  the  diocesses  of  Mayo,  Killala,  Ros- 
common, Cluainfeart,  Achonry,  Cluain  Mac  Nois,  and  Kil- 
macogh^  in  Irish  Gill  mhic  Duach ;  but  those  sees  are  now 
fewer,  and  some  of  them  at  this  time  are  utterlv  unknown. 

Not  long  after  this  national  convention  broke  up,  Daniel 
O  Longargain,  bishop  of  Munster,  left  the  world ;  nor  did 
Mortough  jMac  Neill  long  survive,  who  was  king  over  the 
principcd  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

Roderick,  otherwise  called  Ro^er,  fixed  himself  in 
1 168  ^^^  throne  of  his  predecessor.  He  was  the  son  of 
"  Torlough  O  Connor,  simamed-the  Great,  and  de- 
scended from  the  royal  line  of  Heremon.  This  prince,  by 
the  historians  of  those  times,  was  always  placed  in  the  table 
of  the  Irish  monarchs,  and  called  kin^  ot  Ireland  ;  and  not 
improperly,  for  the  kings  of  Oirgiallach,  of  Meath,  and 
Breifne,  submitted  to  him,  though  many  of  the  nobility  and 

Sentry  of  the  island  stood  out  and  opposed  his  government, 
e  is  said  to  wear  the  crown  eight  years. 
In  the  reign  of  Roderick,  king  of  Ireland,  Tei^heman 
O  Roorke,  king  of  Breifne,  had  married  a  lady  of  a  very 
lascivious  disposition,  who  had  banished  the  conjugal  esteem 
of  her  husband,  and  resolved  when  opportunity  offered  to  fly 
away  from  his  court.    The  name  of  this  lady  was  Dearbh- 
fhorguill,  the  daughter  of  Mortough  Mac  Floinn,  king  of 
Meath,  and  not  the  wife  'of  that  prince,  as  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  falsely  asserts.     In  order  to  accomplish  her  designs 
she  sent  a  private  message  to  Diarmuid  Mac  Morrough,  king 
of  Leinster,  with  whom  she  was  in  love,  and  entreated  him 
that  he  would  rescue  her  from  the  embraces  of  a  husband 
she  hated,  and  use  any  methods,  either  of  stratagem  or  force, 
to  carry  her  away  :  and  to  favour  her  escape,  tne  messenger 
was  to  acquaint  the  kin^  of  Leinster,  that  he  might  safely 
remove  to  Conacht,  and  continue  there  till  her  husband  set 
out  upon  his  pilgrimage  to  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  which 
he  proposed  to  undertc^e  in  a  short  time ;  so  that  if  he  com- 
plied with  this  opportunity  he  might  easily  convey  her  to 
Leinster,  where  they  might  both  gratify  those  desires  with 
security,  which  her  forced  marriage  with  the  king  of  Breifne 
would  not  suffer  her  to  improrci 
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Diarmuid  received  this  message  with  all  the  joy  of  a  tran- 
eported  lover,  and  immediately  prepared  to  accomplish  aa 
amour  that  had  been  long  carried  on,  but  by  some  unfortu- 
□ale  accidents  bad  been  always  perplexed  and  disappoioted. 
He  ordered  a  party  of  honse  to  attend  him,  and  arriving  at 
the  place  where  the  lady  was,  he  found  her  ready  to  receive 
him.  He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  end  mounted  heron  horse- 
back behind  one  of  his  superior  officers,  who  soon  arrived 
nitli  her  at  his  palace  in  Leinster.  But  the  lady  did  not 
seem  outwardly  to  be  concerned  in  this  design,  for  when  she 
was  seized  she  cried  out  for  help,  as  if  she  bad  been  carried 
away  by  violence,  the  better  to  put  a  colour  upon  her 
escape. 

Tne  king  of  Breifne  was  at  this  time  upon  his  pilgrimage, 
but  when  he  returned  be  soon  missed  his  wife,  and  under- 
standing she  was  seized  by  force  by  the  king  of  Leinster,  for 
the  lady  by  her  outcries  had  deceived  her  attendants,  he  in- 
stantly meditated  revenge,  and  applied  himself  to  Roderick, 
the  king  of  Ireland,  for  assistance  ;  be  likewise  instigated 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  his  own  country  to  undertake  his 

3uarrel,  and  to  chastise  the  ravisher  for  this  outrageous  in- 
ignity,  which  po  sensibly  affected  the  honour  of  himself,  his 
wife,  and  his  family.  The  king  of  Ireland  immediately  mus- 
tered all  the  provincial  troops  of  Conacbt,  the  forces  of 
Breifne,  of  Oirgiallacb,  and  the  country  of  Meatli,  with  a 
full  resolution  to  enter  the  province  of  Leinster  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  take  ample  satisfaction  of  that  prince  for  the 
base  and  unworthy  act  he  had  committed.  Dianuuid  soon 
had  intelligence  of  these  military  preparations  against  him, 
and  summoning  his  nobility  about  him,  he  laid  before  them 
the  formidable  strength  of  the  confederate  army,  and  with 
great  condescension  implored  their  help  to  scatter  the  im- 
pending storm,  that  would  not  only  overwhelm  himself  but 
involve  them  in  the  common  ruin,  aud  bring  destruction 
upon  the  whole  country.  But  this  application  had  not  the 
desired  eifcct,  for  the  nobility  had  conceived  such  a  violent 
resentment  against  iheir  prince,  for  the  abominable  injury 
he  had  committed,  that  they  absolutely  refused  to  support 
him  in  so  wicked  a  cause,  which  no  excuse  could  palliate, 
and  nothing  but  repentance  and  restitution  could  atone  for, 
and  to  secure  themselves  from  any  violence  that  Diarmuid 
might  projjose  to  execute,  the  nobility  renounced  liis  autho- 
rity, and  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Roderick 
0  Connor,  king  of  Ireland :  for  the  king  of  Leineter  had  in. 
ceiieed  his  subjects  by  many  fonner  provocations,  and  by  hii 
impolitio  and  tyrannical  government   bad  so   loit  their 
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affections,  that  they  left  him  in  his  distress,  and  abandoned 
him  to  the  power  of  his  enemies.  The  king  of  Ireland,  en- 
couraged by  thi»  defection  of  the  nobility  of  Leinster, 
marched  his  army  into  the  territories  of  that  province,  and 
plundered  the  country  that  had  continued  firm  in  their  alle- 

fiance  to  Diarmuid ;  for  he  met  with  no  opposition,  the 
ing  of  Leinster  being  obliged  to  fly  with  a  few  followers, 
and  leave  the  province  without  defence.  'The  confederate 
army  raged  with  all  the  terrors  of  fire  and  sword,  and  among 
other  devastations  they  marched  to  Fearna,  plundered  and 
demolished  the  royal  palace  of  Diarmuid,  and  drove  that 
unfortunate  prince  out  of  the  island. 

This  exiled  king,  thus  forced    from  his  dominions,  was 
bent  upon  revenge,  and  giving  a  full  loose  to  his  passions, 
determined  to  punish  his  rebellious  nobility  at  all  nazards, 
though  the  happiness  of  his  country  was  to  be  sacrificed  in 
the  attempt.     For  this  purpose  he  fled  into  France,  and  im- 
plored the  protection  of  Henry  11.  king  of  England,  who 
was  carrying  on  his  conquests  in  that  country.    The  English 
monarch  was  not  in  a  capacity  to  lend  him  any  troops  to 
assist  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  crown,  but  wrote  letters  by 
him  to  some  of  his  ministers  in  England,  which  gave  him 
authority  to  raise  what  men  were  willing  to  enlist  themselves 
in  his  service,  and  transport  them  into  Ireland.     Diarmuid 
gratefully  received  and  acknowledged  the  civility  he  found 
from  king  Henry,  and  taking  his  leave  of  that  prince,  he  left 
France  and  landed  Safely  in  the  port  of  Bristol.     Upon  his 
arrival  he  delivered  his  commission  to  the  magistrates  of 
that  city,  where  the  letters  were   publicly  read ;    and  to 
encouirage  men  to  engage  in  his  service,  he  made  ample 
promises  of  lands  and  estaties  to  such  as  offered  themselves, 
and  would  assist  him  in  the  expedition  against  his  enemies, 
who  had  invaded  his  province  and  robbed  him  of  his  crown. 
In  this  citv  he  met  Richard  Mac  Gilbert,  son  to  the  earl  of 
Stfangwell,  to  whom  he  engaged,  that  if  he  would  appear  in 
his  cause,  and  raise  a  body  of  men  fcr  his  service,  he  would 
bestow  upon  him  his  daughter  AoiiFe,  who  was  heir  apparent 
to  his  dominions,  and  as  a  dowry  would  confirm  to  him  and 
his  heirs  the  crown  of  Leinstei*  after  his  decease.  The  English 
nobleman  joyfully  accepted  of  the  terms,  and  promised  that 
he  would  instantfy  beat  up  for  volunteers,  and  when  be  had 
completed  his  number  he  would  transport  them  into  Ireland. 
Diarmuid  having  met  with  this  encouragement  from  the 
English,  went  into  Wales,  the  prince  of  which  country  was 
Ralph  Griffin,   who  was  deputed   to  that  government  by 
Henry  II.  of  England.    To  him  he  notified  the  cause  of  his 
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arrival  and  the  circnmstances  of  his  distressed  affairs,  and 
desired  that  he  would  favour  the  cause  of  an  exiled  prince, 
driven  from  his  dominions  by  a  seditious  nobility  and  the 
rebellion  of  his  own  subjects.  Here  he  was  informed  that  a 
nobleman  of  signal  courage  and  an  experienced  commander, 
whose  name  was  Robert  Fitz  Stephen,  was  detained  a 
prisoner  by  the  viceroy  of  Wales,  for  some  traitorous  prac- 
tices against  the  king  of  England.  This  person  he  thought 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  carry  on  his  designs,  and 
therefore  he  solicited  his  enlargement  with  all  his  interest, 
and  promised,  if  Ralph  Griffin  would  release  him  from  his 
confinement,  and  oblige  him  to  engage  in  the  Irish  expedi- 
tion, Fitz  Stephen  should  never  be  under  a  temptation  to 
raise  disturbances  in  England  ;\for  he  would  provide  for 
him  to  his  satisfaction,  and  bestow  estates  upon  him  that 
should  support  him  in  a  princely  grandeur,  and  satisfy  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  ambition.  Robert  Fitz  Stephen  had  a 
brother-in-law  in  that  country,  whose  name  was  Maurice 
Fitz  Gerald,  who  was  in  great  favour  with  Ralph  Griffin ; 
and  he,  with  the  bishop  of  St.  David's,  interceded  for  the 
releasement  of  Fitz  Stephen,  and  with  much  importunity 
prevailed  for  his  discharge,  but  upon  condition  tliat  he 
should  transport  himself  into  Ireland  between  that  time  and 
the'summer  following,  and  contribute  Ins  utmost  to  the  res- 
toration of  the  king  of  Leinstcr.  Diarmuid  likewise  obliged 
himself  to  confirm  to  the  English  nobleman  the  town  of 
Wexford,  and  the  two  canthreds  of  the  lands  adjacent,  to 
his  heirs  for  ever,  as  a  reward  for  his  service,  in  assisting 
him  to  recover  his  right,  and  to  re-establish  him  in  his 
dominion^. 

The  king  of  Leinster  having  thus  successfully  managed 
his  solicitation  among  the  English  and  the  Welsh,  conveyed 
himself  with  great  privacy,  and  with  a  very  small  retinue, 
into  Ireland,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  succours  he 
expected.  He  came  to  Feama  in  a  disguise,  and  discovering 
himself  to  the  clergy  of.that  place,  they  promised  to  protect 
him  till  his  designs  were  ripe  for  execution.  Here  he  lay 
concealed  in  his  retirement  till  the  summer  following,  at 
which  time  Robert  Fitz  Stephen  having  finished  his  prepa- 
rations, and  raised  what  forces  he  was  able,  landed  upon  the 
coasts.  The  number  he  brought  over  with  him  seemed  une- 
qual to  the  attempt ;  for  it  consisted  of  no  more  than  ;J() 
knights,  60  esquires,  and  300  foot  soldiers,  who  were  set  on 
shore  at  a  place  called  Cuan  an  Bhaimbh,  which  lies  upon 
the  border  of  the  country  of  Wexford  upon  the  south  bv  Beg 
Abhain.    These  English  auxiliaries  landed  in  Ireland  m  the 
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seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Roderick  0  Connor,  and  in  the 
year  of  our  redemption  1176.  There  came  over  likewise  in 
this  expedition  a  valiant  knight,  whose  name  was  liermon 
Morty,  who  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Strangwell,  and  was  sent 
by  him  to  inspect  into  the  manners  and  disposition  of  the 
Irish,  and  to  make  discoveries  of  the  produce  and  the  extent 
of  the  island. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  English,  Robert  Fitz  Stephen  dis- 
patched a  messenger  to  the  king  of  Leinster,  with  whom  he 
Kept  correspondence.    This  news  was  very  acceptable   to 
Diarmuid,  who  immediately  left  his  obscurity,  and  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  500  horse,  whom  he  always  nad  in 
readiness  in  the  country  adjacent,  he  made  all  possible  haste 
to  join  the  English,  and  enter  upon  action,  before  his  ene- 
mies were  apprised  of  his  design,  or  were  in  any  capacity  to 
oppose  him.   A  council  of  war  was  immediately  called,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  Wexford  should  be  closely  besieeed,  and 
accordingly  the  army  was  drawn  up  before  the  wiQls ;  but 
the  inhabitants  were  so  terrified  at  the  approach  of  the  king 
of  Leinster,  that,  in  a  meeting  of  the  pnncipal  burghers,  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  open  the  gates  before  any  assault 
was  made,  and  by  that  means  recommend  themselves  to  the 
favour  of  the  victors,  and  prevent  the  sacking  of  the  town. 
It  was  likewise  concluded,  that  a  number  of  select  hostages 
should  be  sent  to  Diarmuid ;  as  a  security  for  their  future 
obedience  and  submission,  and  as  pledges  for  an  annual  tri- 
bute they  would  oblige  themselves   to   pay,   as  the  most 
efiectual  method  that  could  be  thought  in  that  exigency  to 
save  their  lives,  and  preserve  their  houses  from  plunder. 
These  proposals  were  no  sooner  offered  but  they  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  king  of  Leinster,  who,  to  fulfil  his  engagement, 
upon  the  surrender  bestowed  the  town  of  Wexford,  and  two 
canthreds  of  the  adjacent  lands,  upon  Robert  Fitz  Stephen  ; 
and  likewise  conferred  the  two  next  canthreds  upon  Hermon 
Morty,   as  he  had  formerly  promised,  when  he  was  soli- 
citing assistance  in  Wales  against  the  prevailing  power  of 
bis  enemies. 

Diarmuid  having  thus  rewaded   his  auxiliaries,  made  a 

feneral  muster  of  his  forces,  and  found  upon  a  review  that 
is  force  consisted  of  a  complete  body  of  3000  men.  He 
gave  orders  to  decamp,  and  marched  towards  the  territories 
of  Ossery,  with  a  design  to  plunder  the  country,  and  reduce 
it  to  obeoience.  The  king  of  Ossery  at  this  time  was  Donongh, 
the  son  of  Daniel  Ramhar,  who  was  a  professetif  enemy  to 
the  king  of  Leinster.  But  when  the  confederate  armi 
paNed  the  boundariesi  and  began  to  commit  bostUit) 
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the  inhabitants,  tlie  king  of  Osser}-,  finding  himself  in  no 
capacity  to  oppose  the  invaderB,  summoned  a  council  of  his 
principal  nobility  and  gentry,  who,  after  mature  considera- 
tion, were  obliged  to  resolve  to  send  hostages  to  the  king  of 
Leinster,  as  a  testimony  of  their  3ubmiesion,  and  to  pay  Tiim 
an  annual  tax  and  acknowledge  themselvea  tributaries ;  ac- 
cordingly a  messenger  was  dispatched  express  with  these 
conditions,  which  the  king  of  Leinster  complied  with,  and 
by  this  means  the  fury  of  the  soldiers  was  restrained,  and  the 
country  secured  from  furtlier  depredations. 

By  this  time  the  whole  kingdom  was  alarmed  with  tlic 
success  of  DIarniuid  and  his  auxiliary  English  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  dreadful  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  the  chiefs  of  the 
island,  both  nobles  and  gentry,  applied  to  Roderick  0  Con- 
nor, king  of  Ireland,  to  consult  upon  proper  methods  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  king  of  Leinster,  and 
scatter  the  impending  storm  before  it  grew  formidable,  and 
in  a  capacity  of  overwhelming  the  island  in  blood  and  con- 
fusion. A  convention  of  the  estates  therefore  was  assembled, 
and  after  many  debales  it  was  agreed,  that  every  province  in 
the  island  should  be  obliged  to  supply  the  king  of  Ireland 
with  an  appointed  number  of  forces,  in  order  to  confine  the 
king  of  Leinster  within  the  bounds  of  his  province,  and 
drive  the  English  out  of  the  countrj-.  This  resolution  was 
punctually  executed,  and  every  province  raised  their  quota 
of  men,  who  were  sent  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  with  the 
utmost  expedition.     When  Roderick  found  his  army  com- 

Slete,  he  began  his  march,  and  directed  his  course  towards 
obh  Cincealach,  with  a  full  design  to  give  battle  to  the  king 
of  Leinster,  and  fight  him  at  all  adventures.  But  Diarmuid 
being  much  inferior  in  the  number  of  men,  determined  not 
to  stand  the  shock  of  this  formidable  army  ;  but  as  Roderick 
approached  he  retired,  and  withdrew  with  his  troops  into 
the  woods  and  wildernesses,  which  at  that  lime  stood  near 
Fearna,  and  afforded  him  a  secure  retreat.  The  king  of 
Ireland,  perceiving  thai  the  enemy  would  not  abide  the  issue 
of  a  decisive  battle,  but  lurked  in  the  woods,  where  they 
could  not  be  attacked,  sent  to  Robert  Fitz  Stephen,  the  com- 
mander of  the  English,  with  orders  that  he  should  instantly 
leave  the  country  with  all  his  foreigners;  for  the  cause  he 
was  engaged  in  was  unjust  and  dishonorable,  and  he  had  no 
right  to  a  foot  of  land  throughout  the  island.  But  Robert 
despised  this  proud  command,  and  relumed  for  answer,  that 
he  nad  no  inclination  to  quit  the  country,  and  would  never 
forsake  the  king  of  Leinster,  but  pronecittd  tiie  right  as  long 
at  ba  had  a  maa  left.    Eodertck,  enraged  with  thii  reply, 
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divided  his  anny  into  small  bodies,  and  gave  orders  to  bis 
officers  to  enter  the  woods  and  attack  the  king  of  Leinster 
in  his  fastnesses,  and  he  commanded  them  to  give  no  quar- 
ter to  native  or  foreigner,  but  to  put^hem  all  to  the  sword, 
and  by  that  means  at  once  to  bring  the  war  to  a  final  end. 

But  the  clergy  of  the  province  of  Leinster,  foreseeing 
that  these  commotions  would  be  of  fatal  consequence  to  their 
country,  and  that  these  intestine  broils  were  destructive  to 
the  peace  and  the  established  revenues  of  the  church,  re- 
solved to  use  their  utmost  efforts  in  reconciling  the  two 
kings,  and  securing  the  kingdom  from  bloodshed  and  other 
miseries,  that  the  continuation  of  the  war  made  unavoidable. 
For  that  purpose  they  assembled  in  a  body,  and  marchml 
towards  the  army  of  the  king  of  Ireland.  When  they  arrived 
they  were  admitted  into  the  king's  presence,  and  prostrating 
themselves  before  him  as  humble  supplicants,  they  besought 
him  to  commiserate  the  distressed  state  of  his  native  country, 
and  prevent  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  by  ceasing  hos- 
tilities, and  entering  into  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  LeiBster. 
Roderick,  who  was  a  prince  of  a  merciful  disposition,  re- 
lented at  this  representation  of  the  clergy,  and  Was  con- 
tented to  withdraw  his  army  and  come  into  pacific  measures 
with  the  king  of  Leinster.  The  conditions  of  peace  were 
agreed  upon,  which  established,  that  Diarmuid  should  en- 
joy the  government  of  Leinster  in  as  full  extent  as  any  of 
his  predecessors  did  before  him  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  send 
hostages  of  the  first  quality  to  theiingof  Ireland,  as  a 
security  of  his  future  obedience,  and  that  ne  would  not  em- 
broil the  kingdom  in  new  troubles ;  he  was  likewise  bound 
to  promise  fealty  and  homage  to  the  crown  of  Ireland,  as 
the  kings  of  Leinster  had  ever  done  to  the  Irish  nionarchs, 
and  engage  that  he  would  give  no  encouragement  to  foreign- 
ers to  invade  the  island,  particularly  that  the  English  should 
find  1^0  protection  from  him,  but  be  compelled  to  quit  the 
country.  These  conditions  were  accepted  by  Diarmuid 
vho,  as  an  evidence  of  his  integrity,  delivered  to  Roderick 
as  an  hostage,  his  son,  whose  name  was  Art  na  Ngiall,  and 
the  king  of  Ireland  stipulated  that  he  would  bestow  Us 
sister  in  marriage  upon  the  king  of  Leinster ;  by  which 
alliance  it  was  hoped  that  a  solid  and  lasting  peace  would 
be  established  between  the  two  families,  and  the  island  re- 
stored to  its  former  tranquility. 

But  this  happy  prospect  was  soon  obscured  ;  for  the  sum- 
mer following  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald,  remembering  the  pit>- 
mise  he  had  made  to  the  king  of  Leinster,  landed  in  Ireland. 
JVor  Wtt^  he  without  hopes  that  by  assisting  that  prince  to 
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recover  his  right,  he  should  be  entitled  to  a  great  reward, 
and  obtain  large  possessions  in  the  country.  The  number 
of  men  that  he  brought  ov^er  in  this  expedition,  consisted  of 
no  more  than  10  knights,  30  esquires,  and  100  foot,  whom 
he  set  on  shore  in  the  port  of  Wexford. 

He  soon  notified  his  arrival  to  the  kinff  of  Leinster,  and 
Robert  Fitz  Stephen,  the  English  general ;  and  Diarmuid, 
urged  on  by  his  ambitious  designs,  resolved  to  break  the 
peace,  and  with  his  auxiliary  English  again  try  his  fortune 
and  take  the  field  ;  accordingly  he  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
forces  to  Wexford,  to  congratulate  the  arrival  of  Maurice 
Fitz  Gerald,  and  to  assign  him  a  post  in  the  army  suitable 
to  his  experience  and  his  quality.  With  this  additional  aid 
he  resolved  to  begin  the  campaign,  and  laid  close  siege  to  the 
city  of  Dublin  ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  had  always 
professed  themselves  enemies  to  his  father  and  himself,  and 
therefore  he  proposed  to  take  revenge  for  the  indignities  which 
his  family  had  received,  and  chastise  the  pride  and  insolence 
of  those  haughty  citizens.  But  Robert  Fitz  Stephen  did  not 
attend  him  in  this  expedition,  but  staid  behind  to  erect  a 
fort  at  a  place  called  Carraick,  within  two  miles  of  the 
town  of  Wexford.  Diarmuid,  with  his  auxiliaries  under 
the  command  of  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald,  directed  his  march 
to  Fingall,  and  set  all  the  adjacent  country  on  fire.  These 
hostilities  alarmed  the  magistrates  of  Dublin,  who  immedi- 
ately summoned  a  council,  and  resolved  to  make  their  peace 
with  the  king  of  Leinster  upon  any  terms,  and  save  the 
city  from  plunder.  They  sent  to  him  in  his  camp  a  large 
quantity  of  gold,  silver,  jewels,  silks,  and  other  valuable 
presents,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  his  mercy,  implo- 
ring him  to  spare  a  deluded  and  unfortunate  people,  and 
accept  of  hostages,  whom  he  should  receive  as  an  evidence 
of  their  loyalty,  and  a  security  for  their  future  obedience  ; 
they  promised  likewise  that  they  would  chearfuUy  pay 
whatever  tribute  was  laid  upon  them,  and  atone  for  their 
former  miscarriages  by  a  double  share  of  duty  and  fidelity. 
These  articles  Were  accepted  by  Diarmuid,  and  the  citizens 
delivered  from  their  fears. 

This  continued  course  of  success  animated  the  king  of 
Leinster  to  more  ambitious  designs ;  and  reflecting  that 
many  of  his  ancestors  had  worn  the  crown  of  Ireland,  he 
entertained  hopes  of  being  monarch  of  the  island,  and  re- 
solved to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  throne.  The  kings 
who  swayed  the  sceptre  from  whom  he  descended  were, 
Cathaoir  More,  Connor  Abhraruadh,  Labhra  TiOingseach, 
Laogaire  Lore,  and  Ugaine  More.     Diarmuid  communica- 
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ted  his  resolation  to  Robert  Fits  Stephen  and  Maarice  Fitz^ 
Gerald,  who  approved  of  hi^  desi^,  and  told  him  that  he 
was  now  become  formidable,  and  might  with  small  diffi- 
cAlty  fix  the  crown  upon  his  head ;  but  withal,  politically 
advised  him  to  proceed  with  great  caution  and  secresy,  and 
not  to  enter  upon  execution  before  his  army  was  reinforced 
with  fresh  supplies,  which  would  soon  be  transported  from 
England,  ana  put  him  into  a  capacity  of  carrying  on  his 
designs  beyond  a  possibility  of  disappointment.  This  appro- 
bation of  English  generals  added  fuel  to  the  fir6  of  ambition 
already  kindled  in  the  breast  of  the  king  of  Leinster,  who, 
transported  with  the  friendship  and  sincerity  of  his  auxilia- 
ries, ofiered  his  daughter  to  either  of  them,  as  a  reward  for 
their  zeal  and  faithful  services ;  but  they  both  had  too  much 
honour  to  accept  of  the  l&dy,  because  she  had  been  formerly 
contracted  to  tne  earl  of  otrangwell,  when  Diarmuid  was 
soliciting  assistance  from  the  crown  of  England.  They 
advised  him  to  apply  to  this  nobleman  immediately;  to 
write  him  an  obliging  letter,  requesting  him  to  come  over 
to  his  assistance  with  the  forces  he  promised  him,  and  en- 
gaging that  the  conditions  on  his  part  should  be  fulfilled, 
the  marriage  to  his  daughter  should  be  contracted,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  settle  the  crown  of  Leinstef  nppn  him  and 
his  heirs  after  his  decease.  He  was  to  signify  likewise,  that 
his  affairs  went  on  prosperously,  that  his  province  of  Lein- 
ster  was  recovered,  and  he  had  a  fair  prospect  of  redacing 
the  other  four  provinces  under  his  government,  and  filing 
himself  in  the  monarchy  of  the  whole  island. 

This  letter  was  sent  and  received  by  the  earl  of  Strangwell, 
who  perused  it  with  ereat  deliberation,  and  reflecting  npon 
the  good  fortune  of  tne  king  of  Leinster,  and  the  success  of 
his  countrymen,  Maurice  Fitzgerald  and  Robert  Fitz  Stephen, 
determined  to  accept  of  the  invitation,  and  transport  himself 
with  all  possible  speed  into  Ireland ;  but  first  he  applied  to 
his  sovereign,  the  king  of  England,  and  desired  leave  to  go 
out  of  the  kingdom  and  seek  his  fortune  abroad,  for  he  was 
weary  of  an  inactive  life,  and  requested  his  permission  to 
travel  and  try  the  mettle  of  his  sword  in  foreign  countries. 
The  king,  not  willing  to  discourage  the  enterprising  genins 
of  this  noble  earl,  nor  yet  willing  to  be  reflected  upon  if  he 
miscarried,  neither  gave  his  actual  licence,  nor  repulsed 
him  with  a  positive  denial,  but  left  him  to  pursue  the  beot 
of  his  inclination  ;  which  silence  of  the  king  was  undent 
by  the  earl  as  an  evidence  of  his  permission,  and  tf 
leave  of  bis  majesty,  he  prosecuted  his  design  with 
railed  a  small  ^arty  of  men^  and  made  all  ntoiii 
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paratiotie  For  Ills  Irish  expedition.  But  before  lie  came  over 
liimself  ill  person,  he  thought  it  proper  to  ecnd  before  him 
two  otf  his  superior  officers,  Redmond  de  la  Grose,  and 
William  Fitz  Gerald,  (the  elder  brother  of  Maurice  Fitz 
Gerald  above-mentioned,)  with  a  small  body  of  forces,  to 
enquire  into  the  posture  of  affairs,  and  signify  to  the  king 
of  Leinster,  and  his  countrymen,  that  he  would  soon  follow 
with  large  supplies,  and  fulfil  his  promise.  These  officers 
set  to  sea,  and  landed  at  Dun  Domhnail,  four  miles  south 
of  Wateribrd ;  and  according  to  Stanihurst,  in  his  chronicle, 
the  number,  who  were  sent  over  at  this  time,  consisted  of 
no  more  than  ten  knights,  ten  esquires,  and  sixty  foot  sol- 
diers; and  when  they  came  upon  the  coasts  they  erected  a 
strong  ford  of  sods  and  stones,  to  defend  them  from  the  at- 
temjpis  of  the  inhabitants. 

When  the  inhabitants  ofWaterford,  and  Maolseachlnin 
O  Faolain,  king  of  the  Deisiea,  received  intelligence  that 
the  English  had  fortified  themselves  in  their  neighbourhood, 
they  apprehended  themselves  to  he  in  imminent  danger ;  and 
summoning  a  council,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  attack 
the  fort,  which  was  defended  by  a  handful  of  men,  and  put 
tliem  all  to  the  sword,  before  they  were  relieved  by  fresh 
supplies.  Accordingly  a  select  party  of  200  men,  under  the 
conduct  of  an  experienced  officer,  was  ordered  to  dislodge 
these  foreigners,  and  not  suffer  a  man  of  them  to  escape. 

Redmond  de  lu  Grose,  who  had  the  command  of  the  fort, 
observing  the  Irish  advancing  towards  him,  resolved  to  op- 
pose them  before  they  came  near  the  walls,  and  drawing  out 
his  small  number  of  men,  he  led  them  on,  and  with  great 
indiscretion  beean  the  charge.  But  the  Irish  received  him 
smartly,  which  soon  convinced  him  of  his  mistake,  and 
binding  the  enemy  to  be  more  numerous  than  he  expected, 
he  sounded  a  retreat,  and  thought  to  recover  the  fort  with 
small  loss.  But  the  Irish  fell  upon  his  rear  and  pursued  him 
so  hotly,  that  he  was  obliged  to  face  about,  and  fighting  with 
desperate  courage  at  the  head  of  his  company,  he  so  asto- 
nished the  Irish  troops,  that  they  were  not  able  to  stand  the 
shock,  but  gave  way  and  Hcd  for  their  lives.  The  slauu;hter 
in  this  action  was  terrible ;  for  the  English  were  a  handful  of 
brave  well  disciplined  troops,  and  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
proportion of  numbers,  tliey  broke  the  ranks  of  the  raw  dis- 
ordered Irish,  and  gave  them  a  general  defeat. 

The  year  following,  upon  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  in 
the  time  of  harvest,  the  earl  of  Strangwell  landed  ill 
Ireland,  and  brought  over  a  strong  body  of  Kirces,  consisting 
t)f  300  valiant  knights,  aiidlUOO  esquiresthat  were  bowmen, 
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whom  be  set  on  shore  in  the  port  of  Waterford.    Upon  his 
aprival  he  sent  intelligence  to  the  king  of  Leinster,  and  to 
his  countrymen  Robert  Fitz  Stephen  and  Redmond  de  la 
Grose,  and  likewise  notified,  how  well  provided  he  came, 
and  what  forces  he  had    lo   support  him.    Diammid  re- 
ceived this   news  with  great  joy,  and  with  his  auxiliary 
English  immediately  directed  his  march  to  welcome  the  earl 
of  btrangwell,  and  pay  him  his  compliments.     After  a  small 
time  was  spent  in  ceremonies  and  mutual  civilities,  a  gene- 
ral council  of  war  was  called,  wherein  it  was  agreed  that 
the  army  should  instantly  enter  upon  action,  and  open  their 
designs  by  laying  close    siege  to  the  town  of    Waterford. 
Accordingly  they  decamped  the  next  day,  and  presented 
themselves  before  the  walls.    The  inhabitants  within  made 
a  vigorous  defence,  but  the   valiant  earl  of  Strangwell  was 
not  to  be  repelled  ;  his  troops  signally  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  action^  and  making  a  general  assault,  entered 
the  town.     The  soldiers  in  their  first  fury  destroyed  all  they 
met,  and  gave  no  quailer.     Maolseachluin  O  Faolain,  king 
of  the  Deisies,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  hardly  escaped  with 
his  life,  which  would  certainly  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
enraged  victors,  if  the  king  of  Leinster  had  not  interceded, 
and  with  great  generosity  rescued  him  out  of  their  hands. 
It  was  observed  before,  that  Diarmuid,  king  of  Leinster, 
had  a  young  lady  to  his  daughter,  whose  name  was  Aoiffe, 
whom  he  promised  in  England  to  the  earl  of  Strangwell. 
This  princess,  after  the  taking  of  Waterford,  was  sent  for  by 
her  father,  and  was  married  there  with   great  solemnity  to 
that  noble  earl,    upon  the  conditions   formerly  stipulated 
between   them.     After  the  accomplishment  of  the  nuptial 
rites,  the   earl  left  his  lady,  and  the  town  of  Watertord, 
under  the  care  of  a  strong  guard  and  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
directed  his  march  towards  the  city  of  Dublin.     Never  did 
the  approach  of  an  enemy  make  a  more  terrible  ivipi^ession 
upon  a  distressed  city,  than  the  advancing  of  the  Irish  and 
English  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  nor  could  a  vic- 
torious general  lay  siege  to  a  town  \Hrith  more  fury  and  resent- 
ment about  him,  than  raged  at  that  time  in  the  breast  of  the 
king  of  Leinster  against  the  people  of  that  city,  who  had 
killed  his  father,   and  used  him  in  an  ignomimous  manner 
after  his  death ;  for  they  buried  a  dog  in  the  same  grave  with 
him,  as  a  testimony  of  their  hatred,  and  ofiered  such  indig- 
nities to  him  as  history   can  scarce  parallel.     These  affronts 
were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  king  of  Leinster,  who  resol- 
ved to  take  ample  revenge  of  these   vile  citizens ;  and  they 
were  so  convinced  of  what  usage  they  had  to  expect  from 
him^  that  they  immediately  met  in  councili  to  debate  upon 
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the  necessity  of  their  affairs/  and  avert  the  impending  storm 
before  they  were  overwhelmed  by  it.'  In  this  assembly  it  was 
unanimously  tigreed  to  send  Laurence  O  Tuathail,  in  the 
English  language  O  Tool,  archbishop  of  Dublin^  with  a 
CQmmission  to  treat  in  the  most  submissive  manner  with 
the  king  of  Leinster,  and  to  prevail  with  him,  upon  any 
terms,  to  spare  a  distressed  city,  that  was  now  too  sensible 
of  the  indignities  she  had  offered  him ;  and  promised,  by 
way  of  atonement,  to  purchase  his  friendship  at  the  cxpence 
of  all  the  gold  and  silver  they  could  raise,  and  deliver  him 
hostages  to  secure  their  future  submission,  if  he  would  raise 
the  siege  and  withdraw  his  army. 

But  while  the  archbishop  was  interceding  for  the  accep- 
tance of  these  conditions,  and  adjusting  the  capitulation,  it 
happened  that  Meills  Cogan  and  Redmond  de  la  Grose, 
with  a  strong  body  of  his  English  knights,  were  posted  on 
the  other  side  of  the  town,  and  carried  on  the  attack  \^ith 
such  vigour  and  success,  that  they  made  a  considerable 
breach  in  the  walls,  and  forcibly  entered  the  dty.  The 
citizens  and  whomsoever  the  soldiers  met,  in  their  first  fury, 
they  put  to  the  sword  without  distinction ;  the  gates  were 
seized,  and  the  city  secured  for  the  kin^  of  Leinster,  who, 
after  he  had  left  a  strong  garrison  to  defend  it,  drew  out 
his  men,  and  led  them  in  pursuit  of  farther  conauests.  The 
king  of  Breifne  at  this  time  was  O  Rourk,  who  nad  always 
professed  himself  an  enemy  to  the  king  of  Leinster;  Diaf- 
muid  therefore,  attended  by  his  confederate  English,  entered 
.  the  country  of  Breifne  with  fire  and  sword,  and  committed 
incredible  barbarities  upon  the  inhabitants.  O  Rourk  was 
reduced  to  great  extremities  by  this  invasion ;  and  the  king 
of  Leinster  was  so  elevated.by  a  constant  course  of  success, 
that  he  made  no  question  of  gratifying  his  ambition  with 
the  monarchy  of  the  island,  for  his  very  name  was  a  terror 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  victory  followed  him  in  all 
his  undertakings. 

Roderick  O  Connor,  king  of  Ireland^  was  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  the  king  of  Lemster,  and  was  now  convinced 
that  no  treaties  or  obligations  could  bind  a  prince,  who  re- 
solved to  stand  to  no  en^gements  which  shortened  his  pros- 
pects and  opposed  his  designs,  for  he  had  broken  the  peace 
in  a  most  outrageous  manner,  not  considering  that  his  son 
was  an  hostage,  and  that  he  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the 
king  of  Ireland.  But  before  Roderick  took  the  field  to 
chastise  his  insolence,  he  thought  proper  to  send  a  messen- 
ger, to  exposfulate  with  him  upon  his  breach  of  faith,  to 
upbraid  him  for  his  perjury  and  perfidiousness^  and  to  assure 
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him  that  if  he  would  not  return  to  his  duty|  and  dend  Wk 
the  English  into  their  own  country,  he  would  send  him  his  son's 
heady  and  lay  him  under  a  public  interdict,  and  a^n  obligjs 
him^to  quit  the  island.    Tnis  message  was  dehyered,  but 
made  no  impression  upon  the  king  of  Leinster,  who  knew 
himself  to  be  too  well  supported  to  be  terrified  by  words, 
and  returned  an  answer,  that  he  would  not  send  back  the 
English,  hut  soon  transport  more  of  them  into  the  country ; 
and  that  he  would  not  lay  down  his  arms  until  he  had  re- 
duced the  whole  kingdom  under  his  authority  ;  and  withal, 
that  if  the  king  of  Ireland  offered  to  take  away  the  life  of 
his  son,  he  would  reveng^e  his  death  by  hostilities  yet  un- 
heard of  and  not  give  up  his  resentment  without  a  compleat 
destruction  of  himself  and  his  family.    Roderick  O  Connor 
was  astonished  at  the  insolence  of  this  petty  prince,  and 
resolved  in  his  passion  to  execute  his  purpose  upon  the  royal 
hostage  he  had  in  his  hands ;  but  upon  mature  reflection  he 
desisted,  and  wisely  considered  that  his  enemy  was  in  pos- 
session of  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  terror  to  what 
remained  unsubdued  ;  that  the  event  of  war  was  uncertain, 
and  that  such  a  barbarous  act  would  render  him  odious  to 
his  people,  whose  affections  were  his  only  support  against 
the  prevailing  power  of  a  successful  and  haughty  enemy. 

The  king  of  England  had  received  intelligence  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  subjects  in  Ireland,  under  the  conduct  of 
the  earl  df  Strangwell,  and  other  valiant  commanders ;  and, 
not  approving  of  their  designs,  he  published  a  proclamation, 
that  no  ship  or  bark  should  sail  for  Ireland  out  of  any  of 
the  English  ports ;  and  that  no  trade  or  correspondence 
should  be  maintained  with  that  island,  under  the  severest 
penalties ;  and  that  all  the  English  in  that  kingdom  should 
immediately  return  home,  upon  pain  of  losing  their  estates, 
and  of  being  declared  rebels  and  traitors.  This  proclama- 
tion soon  came  to  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Strangwell,  who 
immediately  called  a  council  of  the  English  officers,  and  it 
was  agreed  not  to  return  instantly  and  quit  that  country,  but 
to  send  Redmond  de  la  Orose  to  the  king  of  England,  with  a 
commission  to  represent  to  his  majesty,  that  it  was  by  his  own 
royal  permission  that  the  earl  of  Strangwell  espoused  the 
cause  of  Diarmuid  Mac  Morrough,  king  of  Leinster ;  and 
that  the  English  had  no  design  to  withdraw  their  allegiance 
from  their  natural  sovereign,  but  intended  to  conquer  the 
country  in  his  name,  and  submit  the  territories  they  should 
subdue  to  his  authority  and  disposal. 

With  this  message  Redmond  de  la  Orose  sailed  into 
Prancei  and  found  tie  king  of  Sngland  in  Gascoign*    Thii 
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was  tlie  year  in  which  that  famous  prelate,  Thomas  Decket, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  murdered  ;  which  barbarous 
act  was  committed  upon  the  first  day  of  Christmas,  io  the 
year  of  our  redemption  1171.  In  the  month  of  May  fol- 
lowing, Diarmuid  Mac  Morrough,  king  of  Leinater,  died, 
and  was  buried  at  Feama. 

Henry  II.  soon  after  he  had  received  this  message  from  his 
subjects  in  Ireland,  returned  into  England,  and  sent  one  of 
his  knights,  whose  name  was  Hermon  Morty,  with  letters 
to  tlie  earl  of  Strangwell ;  Redmond  de  la  Grose  was  like- 
wise sent  back  to  the  earl,  who,  receiving  the  letters,  found 
that  he  was  obliged  instantly  to  repair  to  England,  and  give 
an  account  of  his  conduct  to  his  majesty.  When  lie  came 
to  court  he  was  admitted  into  the  king's  presence ;  and  after 
he  had  faithfully  informed  him  of  the  posture  of  the  Irish 
affairs,  he  offered  to  deliver  up  the  possession  of  Dublin, 
Waterford,  and  other  principal  towns  in  the  province  of 
Leinster,  into  his  majesty's  hands,  if  he  pleased  by  bis 
royal  grant  to  confirm  to  him  and  his  heirs  the  enjoyment 
of^the  remaining  parts  of  that  province.  The  king  conde- 
scended to  accept  of  tliese  terms,  and  in  a  short  time  fol- 
lowed the  earl  with  a  numerous  army  into  Ireland ;  he 
landed  in  the  port  of  Waterford,  and  was  attended  in  this 
expedition  by  500  knights,  besides  a  select  army  of  horse 
and  foot,  who  were  all  set  on  shore  in  the  year  of  Christ 
1172. 

The  king  continued  at  Waterford  for  some  time :  this  was 
his  head  quarters,  and  here  the  burghers  of  Wexford,  and 
the  English  throughout  the  kingdom,  who  had  notice  of  his 
arrival,  came  and  paid  him  homage,  and  submitted  to  his 
authority,  Diarmuid  More  Mac  Carty,  king  of  Cork,  like- 
wise made  a  tender  of  his  submission  to  king  Henry,  which 
he  accepted.  From  Waterford  the  king  removed  to  Cashel, 
where  he  was  met  by  Daniel  O  Bryci),  king  of  Limerick, 
who  submitted  himself,  and  promised  to  continue  faithful  in 
his  obedience,  in  the  same  manner  as  Diarmuid,  king  of 
Cork,  had  done  before  him.  The  king  of  England  was 
pleased  with  this  success,  and  sent  a  party  of  horse  and  foot 
to  secure  Cork  and  Limerick  for  his  service.  At  Cashel  the 
principal  nobility  of  Munster  waited  upon  him,  and  pro- 
mised him  obedience ;  from  thence  he  returned  to  Waterford, 
where  he  received  homage  from  the  king  of  Ossery,  and 
assurances  of  his  future  fidelity.  From  Waterford  the  king 
of  England  removed  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
nobility  of  the  province  of  Leinster,  whose  submission  he 
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fttttOT^I  MA  prdWsed  tS  continue  them  in  the  poaaue^n 
oi  M'^'^  wiwRil  privileges. 

.  Hiis  ^eiieral  defecbon  wag  Very  imacceptable  io  Roderick 
tJ  Coohor,  Itiiig  oF  Cobacnt,  and  oi  the  CTe&test  part  ot 
the  lelkhd,  who,  finaiiig  HiiilBeir  abaiidobed  dv  bis  coiintry- 
mec,  who  rather  chose  to  submit  to  a  To  reign  rote  than 
^tiemjil  w  repel  Ihese  fcreigriers,  thought  it.  prudential  in 
Mid  lo  faiake  a  virtiiie  t>F  ncice&Bity,  and  eubmii  likewise  to 
fh^  King  0^  Etigland ;  tot  he,  was  foisaken  oj  most  of  the 
Drihces  of  the  igiaiid.  and  was  in  no  circiiinat»acee  lo  pppo^ 
X^  pi^^^^s  of  tne  knglish  irihs  ;  ana  therefore  he  thought 
that  the  irondiiion  of  hiB  aSairs  lit^iiired  thai  he  should 
niuler  confess  an  authotily,  however  unjiist^  than  oppose  it 
to  his  dwil  destruction.  Under  these  reflections  he  recced 
a  message  troth  the  kiiig  of  .^tigland,  by  two  priacipal  no- 
blemen,, wtiose  names  were  Uu^b  de  Lacy  and  William  de 
Aldeliuel,  with  a  kind  iiivitilion  to  wait  upon  their  master, 
who  lay  wilh  his  ariny  iip9^  the  bank  of  tne  river  Shannon. 
The  king  of  li'elabd  was  obliged  to  comply,  ana  accordingly 
he  met  tile  English  motiarcn  at  the  place  appointed,  who  re- 
ceived huh  with  great  generosity  and  friendship,  and  after 
niutuat  compUmenFs  a  peace  was  concluded  before  the  hobilily 
of  botti  kingdoms.  Morrqugh  Mae  Floinn  was  at  that  time 
kiiig  of  Meatii ;  ana  he  likewise  confessed  the  auttiority  of 
the  king  of  Englabd,  so  tlial  there  was  an  universal  submis- 
sjoa^  Qor  waa  there  any  king^  prince,  or  nobleman  throug^oiit 
tjie  isluid,  who  reliisea  ,i6  receive  this  i 


the  isluid,  who  refined  to  receive  this  invitation,  or  dm  not 
payhomage  to  the  English  crown. 

The  following  winter  proved  stormy  and  tempestnous,  so 
that  nayig^tiqn  was  dab^lerouB,  nor  would  any  ship  venture  to 
sail  in  the  Irish  Sea ;  by  this  meaiis  the  king  oTEngland  could 
rec'eiye  hb  I'nfelli&eric'e  from  his  own  country  Ull  the  month  of 
March,  at  whichtimis  qe  had  letters  brought  him  from  Eng- 
land and  Frailce,  which  were  very  unacceptable,  and  save 
him  great  uheasinessj^  amongother  articles  of  news,  heliad 
axi  iCcouht  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  sent  cardinals  into  ISng- 
laiid  to  mdke  particular  enquiry  into  the  death  of  tne  arcn- 
bishob  of  Caiiterburj;  ana  if  the  king  in  person  refused  to 
give  tnem  satisfac^on  upon  that  head,  they  had  commission 
to  excommunicate  him,  and  all  his  subjects  who  should  after- 
wards Biibmilto  his  ftijthority,  or  acknowledge  him  for  their 
sovereign.  IliiB  intelligence  was  very  unwelcome  to  the 
king,  as  the  circumstances  of  his  affairs  then  stood ;  but  he 
was  equally  surpnsed  to  hear  tbat  his  eldest  son  had,  in  bis 
absence,  seized  upon  the  ctowu  of  England,  and  resolved 
to  defend  it  against  bis  fitther  by  force  of  arms.     tTnder 
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this  difficulty  of  affairs  he  ealletl  a  council  oF  liU  BUperior  ' 
officers,  wherein  it  Was  agreed  that  a  select  body  of  lorcea 
shtiuld  be  transported  into  Engltind  tvith  A\\  eJcpedUloh,  and 
the  kiUg  hitliseif  Should  soOh  tblld*  Iheln.    This  advice  waa 
immediately  executed;   a   strong   body  Wis  detached,  who 
landed  ill  Eugland,  and  the  killg,  aller  he  hild   settled  his 
IHsh  aflHirs,  set  to  sea,  and  atrived  safely  in  his  own  domin- 
ions.    He  dispdsed  of  the  forces  be  left  m  trelahd  in  proper 
gattlsoHs,  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  to  eUpptess  all 
attempts  that  should  be  made  by  the  natites>  id  case  they 
should  be  any  ways  ttoublesonie  utider  his  goTernteent,  Hugo 
de  Lacy  he  left  with  twenty  knights  in  Meath,  and  bestowed 
Upon  him  that  countryi  and  coilfituied  it  by  his  royal  grant  to 
his  posterity.     'I'he  command  of  the  city  of  bubllli  he  com- 
mitted to  Robert  t'itz  Stephen  and  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald,  add 
allowed  them  twenty  knights  for  guard.     He  left  William  de 
Aldelmel   In  the  government  of  Wexfotd,  and  joined  With 
him  ill  codJttiiasion  Philip  de  Hastings  and   Philip  de  Brtiss, 
who  llkewisti  had  twenty  knights  in  there  setvice.     The  com- 
mand of  Waterford  he  appointed  to  Humphry  Bolnm,  Hugd 
Uundavil,  and  Robert  Mac  Bernard,  who  were  dttended  Byi 
twenty  knigUts.     Wheh  king  Henry  arrived  ih  England,  heH 
fbuhd  that  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  obliged  him  td  submitU 
to  the  Roman  cardinals,   and  to  coiUply  with  whatever  theyl 
required,  in  relation  to  the   death  of  the  archbishop  of  Cdti^'J 
terbury.     These  thissionaries  likewise  adjusted  the  difference  * 
betweeh  Henry  and  the  cl-own  of  France,  and  established  a 
peace  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

Hit  should  be  entiuired  ih  this  place  Upon  What  accoUnt 
DiarmUld,  king  of  Leinster,  chose  to  comtnit  himself  and  hiit 
affalH  tltlder  the  protection  of  the  kitig  bf  fengland,  rather 
than  to  the  king  of  France,  or  any  other  monarch  of  Chris- 
tendom, it  must  be  understood,  that  DoHoUgh,  the  aon  of 
Btyen  Boiroimhe,  was  a  prince  rery  unacceptable  to  the 
principal  nobility  of  Ireland,  who  rather  than  pay  him  obe^S 
dience,  unanimously  came  into  a  resolution  to  make  a  present  ! 
of  the  whole  island  to  Uihanus  II.  t*ope  of  Rome,  which 
Wits  done  in  the  yeat  of  oUr  redemption  1092  t  so  that  by 
this  donation  the  Popes  laid  claim  to  the  90»ettigiity  of  Ire- 
land, which  they  execuled  so  far,  aS  to  govern  the  nobility 
ahd  clergy  by  wholesome  laws,  ahd  to  establish  a  regular 
discipline  in  tiie  church.  And  the  Popes  maintained  this 
authority  till  Adrian,  the  fourth  of  that  name,  sat  In  St. 
Peter's  chair,  which  was  in  the  yehr  of  our  Lotd  1154.  ThJA 
Pope  was  an  Englishman  by  descent,  and  Mb  original  name 
was  Nicholas  Brusber. 
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Stowe,  the  English  annalist,  asserts,  in  his  chronicle,  that 
this  Pope  bestowed  the  jcingdom  of  Ireland  upon  Henry  II. 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  year  of  our  redemption 
1154.  This  author  likewise  relates,  that  this  donation  was 
conferred  upon  the  king  of  England,  on  condition  that  he 
would  revive  the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  was 
dead  throughout  the  island ;  that  he  should  polish  the  rude 
manners  ot  the  inhabitants,  defend  and  restore  the  rights 
and  revenues  of  the  church  and  clergy,  and  take  especial 
care  that  every  inhabited  house  in  the  kingdom  should  pay 
annually  one  penny  to  the  Pope  under  the  name  of  St.  Peter's 
penny. 

This  grant  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  king  Henry  was 
drawn  up  in  writing,  which  when  he  received,  he  sent  John 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  with  this  instrument  of  the  Pope's  dona- 
tion into  Ireland.  Upon  his  landing  at  Waterford  he  sent 
to  the  bishops  -and  the  principal  clergy  of  the  island,  and 
gave  them  an  account  of  his  commission.  Theyattended  upon 
him  at  Waterford,  where  he  published  the  rope's  grant  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II.  king  of  England,  with 
the  conditions  to  be  performed  on  his  part,  and  bv  all  who 
succeeded  him  in  that  crown.  The  clergy  took  the  matter 
into  consideration,  and  after  some  debates  an  instrument  was 
drawn  up,  which  contained  their  absolute  submission  to  this 
donation  of  the  Pope,  and  to  this  they  all  unanimously  sub- 
scribed. The  bishop  returned  with  this  confirmation  of  the 
Pope's  grant  by  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  and  the  kind  of  Eng- 
land sent  the  same  prelate  with  the  instrument  to  the  Pope, 
\vho  was  well  pleased  with  the  submission  of  the  Irish  clergy, 
and  sent  a  ring  to  king  Henry,  as  a  confirmation  of  his  for- 
mer grant,  by  which  he  was  established  in  the  possession  of 
the  Irish  crown. 

Bellarmine,  an  eminent  cardinal  agrees  with  this  account 
in  a  part  of  his  works,  where  are  these  words  :*  "  Adrian 
'*  I V .  Pope  of  Rome,  by  birth  an  Englishman,  a  wise  and 
*^  pious  man,  hath  granted  the  island  of  Ireland  to  Henry 
"  II.  king  of  England,  upon  condition  that  he  propagates 
''  virtue  in  that  island  and  extirpates  vice ;  that  he  takes 
"  care  that  one  penny  be  paid  yearly  to  St.  Peter  by  every 
"  house,  and  that  he  preserves  the  rights  of  the  church  invio- 
"  lable :  the  diploma  is  extant  in  the  12th  volume  of  cardinal 
"  Baronius." 

Stanihurst,  in  his  chronicle,  asserts  the  same  thing,  where 
he  gives  the  account  that  Henry  II.  king  of  England,  pro- 

*  Adrianus  Papa  quartos,  natione  Anglos,  vir  sapiens  et  pios. 
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cured  a  bull  from  Adrian,  the  Pope  of  Rome,  which  enjoined 
the  clergy  of  Ireland,  and  likewise  the  nobility  of  the  king- 
dom to  pay  obedience  to  Henry  II.  upon  the  conditions  and 
under  the  restrictions  therein  contained.     The  same  author 
likewise  relates,  that  Alexander,  the  third  Pope  of  that  name, 
sent  a  cardinal  (whose  name  was  Vivianus)  into  Ireland,  to 
inform  the  suhjecta  of  that  kingdom  of  the  grant  that  he  and 
the  precedent  Pope  made  of  that  kingdom  to  Henry  11.  king 
of  England  ;  by  tlie  tenor  of  which  that  crown  was  confirmed 
to  Henry  and  his  siiccessora,  upon  condition  of  paying  to  ' 
himself  and  his  successors  in  Saint  Peter's  chair,  a  yearly  1 
tribute  of  a  penny  from  every  inhabited  bouse  throughout  ths  J 
island.  ] 

It  appears  therefore,  that  the  reason  why  Diai-muid,  king;  i 
of  Leinster,  applied  to  the  king  of  England  rather  than  any  '^ 
other  prince,  was,  because  the  king  of  England,  laid  claim  to 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  hy  virtue  of  the  donation  from  the 
two  Pones  above  mentioned;  and  therefore  that  king  had. 
power,  by  his  superior  authority,  to  adjut^t  the  pretences  of 
the  princes  of  Ireland,  and  to  engage  in  their  disputes,  and 
consequently  to  interpose  in  the  quarrel  of  the  king  of  Lein- 
ster,  and  settle  him  in  the  possession  of  that  province. 

It  must  be  surprising  to  every  one,  who  maVes  himself  ac- 
quainted with  Irish  history,  to  find  such  an  expression  in  the 

Hiberniam  insulam  Henrico  secundo  rcgi  Anglorum  concessit  e& 
couditione,  ut  in  eil  insula  virtutes  nlanturet  et  vitia  erodicaret,  ut 
a  singulis  domibus  qaotannis  denanum  l^ancto  Pftro  pendi  cura- 
ret,  et  ut  Jura  ecclesiastics  illibata  servaret.  ExtaC  diploma  T. 
XII.  Canlanolia  Baron ius. 

Although  to  Diarmuid  Mac  Morrongh  is  to  be  ntlribuled  the  in- 
troductiou  of  the  English,  yet  it  is  apparent,  that  the  ambitioua 
Henry  merely  waited  an  opportunity  to  carry  the  designs  he  had 
formed  upon  the  Tri»h  crown  into  execution.  His  application  to 
the  court  of  Rome  evinct^s  the  determination  of  a  raouarch,  who, 
to  further  bia  ambitiuus  views,  made  tbe  pretext  of  propngating 
true  religion,  in  a  country  already  Christian,  and  so  remarkable 
for  the  piety  aod  sanctity  of  the  natives,  as  to  be  atilcd  tbe  Island 
of  Saints,  the  menus  of  obtaining  a  colourable  sanction  for  the 
aggression  he  meditated  upun  a  weak  and  unofi'eading  nation. 
Thia  sanction,  tbe  Bull  of  Pope  Adrian  IV.  not  being  given  com- 
plete by  our  author,  fur  the  gratltication  of  the  curious  reader,  is 
here  annexed. 

*'  Adrian  the  bishop,  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  tits 
most  dear  son  in  Christ,  tbe  noble  king  of  England,  sendetlt 
greeting  and  apoilolick  benediction.  Your  rai^nificeuce  hath  been 
very  careful  and  studious  how  you  might  enlarge  tbe  church  of 
God  here  on  earth,  and  encrease  tbe  number  of  EainCs  and  elect  In 
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bull  of  Pope  Adri^Pj  ^s  ^haf  Uie  kjng  of  Englapd  v/si»  \o  pam 
joy  (he  frown  pf  lrclaQ4>  PpPtl  condition  tbaf   ^e  fvouH 
revivp  tlie  ChnsViijn  faifli,  and  regtore  it  to  its  lormpr  Ivistrj 
as  if  Chnfiti^Qil-y  lia4  been  expelled,  ^ni  ijip  ppoplf 
returned  to  ^  sfaje  of  pagapt^n)  Bfld  iqo|)itry.     ^noevef  g^y^jl 
this  aecoifpt  to  the  pope  wasi  aa  gre^l  gn  epemy  Jo  trut|],  tm 
he  Wfts  to  the  clHTy  of  th»  (risl)  n^tioii;  sjiicq  ij  is  evj^o^ 
beyoii4  coiitiaqiction,  that  (he  rpligipit  that  wfis  propagsM 
in  the  isiimd  by  St.  Patrick  wpB  never  Jotajly  supprp^sc 
thojgh  by  ffequcnt  confusions  i[i  the  stale  it  i)liunt  som 
times  t)e  a  little  ob^cur^d.     And  this  is  contir^d,  npt  om 
by  writers  ^qiong  the  jrish,  but  by  ip^ny  aiithqrs  of  ptui 
nations ;  for  notwithstanding,  as  the  venerable  Bede  rc|au 
in  his  history  of  England,  there  w^  a  diffprencp  befweep  li 
Irish  ^nd  the  pngljali  oJei-ffj,ani|  some  tif  fhe  fornipr  wpi 
infected  lyith  the  IfGresy  of  pelagiua,  yet  the  princjoiO  ac 
the  more  lem'netl  part  of  the  clergy  of  (reUijd  were  free  fro| 
the  co[)tag:iot(  of  those  pestilential  doctrines;  ^pd   not  oq|| 
l^ept  the  Pl^n^tian  f&>th  alive,  |>i|t  hy  tlieir  pre^cbipg  ^p| 
example   occasjoneil    it   to    flojipsh   through    the    gfeqte) 
part  of  the  island,  especially  frpni  tjie  reign  of  thg  il|gj 
trious  "^ryen  Poirpimne  till   H^P''y  U-  W>)4!r(l  "PP??  ' 
coastq. 

heaven,  in  tliat  as  a  good  Catholick  king,  you  have  and  da  faj  li 
means  jiibour  and  Fn^vel  to  enlarge  and  enercjise  God's  church,  || 
teaching  the  ignorant  people  t|ie  true  anu  Christian  reltmon,  ur 
in  abolishing  and  rooting  np  the  weeds  of  ein  and  wicb^oel 
And  wherein  you  have,  and  no  craye,  for  your  belter  furtlieru "' 
the  help  of  the  apostolick  see  (wherein  mure  speedily  and  *j 
,  creetiv  you  proceed)  tlie  h^lt^r  success,  we  hope,  GocI  will  et 
for  9]!  tncy,  which  of  a  fervent  zeal  and  love  in  religion,  do  b 
and  enterprize  any  such  thjng,  »ball  no  doubt  in  the  end  hn«ig1 
good  and  prosperous  success.  And  as  for  Ireland,  and  oil  ot& 
islands  where  Christ  is  known,  ar)d  Inc  Cliristiitn  religion  receivi^ 
it  is  out  of  all  doubt,  and  your  excellency  well  knowelh,  tliey  t 
all  appertain  and  belong  to  the  riglit  of  St.  Peler,  and  of  tf 
church  of  Itomc ;  jind  we  are  so  niuc)]  the  niore  ready,  desin 
and  willing,  to  bow  the  acceptable  seed  of  Ciod'a  word,  becn.. 
we  know  the  same  in  tlie  latter  day  will  be  most  severely  requtM 
at  your  hands.  Yoi^  have,  (our  well  beloved  son  in  Christ)  UVT 
tiscd  and  signified  unto  us,  that  you  wi|l  enter  into  the  landtt' 
realm  of  Ireland,  to  tlie  end  to  bring  tbcm  lo  obedience  unto  If 
and  ujidpr  your  subjection,  apd  to  root  ouf  from  among  them  ti 
foul  sins  and  wiekedncss  j  as  also  to  yield  a^d  pay  yearlr  oM 
flvery  house,  a  vearly  pension  of  orie  penny  to  8t.  Peter,  aatl  I 
sides  also  will  defend  and  keep  the  rites  of  thust!  churcbes 
and  inviolate.    We  therefore,  well  allowing  and  favoni 
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And  that  the  state  of  religion  was  not  bo  languishin 
the  bull  of  the  Pope  wniitd  represent,  amotve  other  testimo- 
nies that  might  be  produced,' it  will  be  sufficient  to  insist 
upon  the  number  amunij  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry'rf 
the  kingdom,  that  in  the  lattifr  part  of  their  life,  entWed  itiw   | 
religious  houses,  as  retirementB  whereiTi  to  spend  their  t 
uiaining  days  in  piety  and  eseicises  of  devotion.  Among  itm 
illustrious   persunages,  who   secluded  themsefvea'  frotfi  the 
pleasures  of  the  world  for  the  salte  of  devotion,  was  the 
pious  Plathbheartach  anTorSdan  0  Neill,  who  was  the  firSl 
professed   penitent  in   Ireland,  and   afterwards  undertook, 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  a  pilgrimage 
Rome,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  J073.     Donough,  the'sbno^l 
Bi^yen  Boiroimhe,  as  appears  by  this  history,  finished  a  pU-"! 
grimage  to  the  same  place ;  and  devoted  himself  to  a  hot*'  W 
me  in  the  abbey  of  Ht.  Stephen,  where  he  ended  his  day».>l 
Teige  Mac  Lorcan,  kingof  Ctnseallach,  spent  the  latter  pirt''f 
of  his  life  in  Glean  da  Loch,  in  a  most  penitent  and  reli^touHf 
manner.     Cathal,  the  son  of  Roger  O  Connor,  king  of  thB  1 
east  part  of  the  province  of  Conacnt,  ended  his  life  with  greift  ' 
devotion  in  Ardmach ;    and   Mortough  O  Bryen,  king  of 
Leath   Modha  and  of  the  greatest  part  of  Ireland,  re'tiied 
to  the  same  place  for  his  five  last  years,  and  died  a  severe 
penitent. 

your  godly  disposition  and  commendable  affeclion,  do  accept 
ratify  and  assent,  unto  this  your  petition,  and  do  grant  that  ytft 
(for  the  dilating  of  God'a  church,  tde  punishment  of  sin,  the' r#' 
forming  of  manners,  the  planting  of  virtue,  and  the  encreasiiig  of 
Christian  religion)  do  enter  lo  poesess  that  land,  and  there  to  exe- 
cute, according  to  your  wisdom,  whatsoever  ahull  be  for  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  safety  of  the  realm.  And  furllier  also  we 
do  strictly  charge  and  require,  tfiat  all  t|ie  people  of  that  land  do 
with  all  humbleness,  dutifulness  an^  honour,  receive  and  accept 
you  as  their  liege  lord  aod  sovereJQn,  reserving  and  accepting  t|i6 
right  of  Holy  Church,  In  be  inv)()fably  preservei),  as  also  ttio 
yearly  pension  of  Peter  peace  out  ojT  every  house,  which  we  re- 

5uire  to  be  truly  answered  to  St.  Peter  and  to  tile  church  of  Rome, 
f  Ihcrefore  you  do  mind  to  hriiia  your  godly  buruose  into  effect, 
endeavour  lo  travail  to  reforrh  the  people  to  antae  netter  order  and 
trade  of  hfe,  and  that  also  by  yoiirself  and  hy  such  others  as  you 
shall  think  meet,  true  and  honest  in  their  lifl,  mahneVs  and  con- 
versation, to  tlie  end  the  church  of  God  may  be 'beautified,  the 
true  Christian  reli(^on  sowed  and  planted,  ftnd  all  other  things 
done,  tliat  by  any  means  shall  or  may  be  to  Qod's  honour  and  sal- 
vation of  men's  souls,  whereby  you  may  in  the  end  receive  of 
God's  hands  the  reward  of  everlasting  life,  and  also  in  the  mean 
time,  and  in  this  life,  oarry  a  glorious  fame  and  an  Lonourable 
report  among  all  aaliooe." 
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Many  more  instances  miglit  be  prodiiced  of  the  prindpa 
nolHlity  of  the  kingdom,  who  ended  their  days  in  rel^ioas 
sorrow,  and  the  strictest  piety,  from  the  reign  of  the  great 
Bryen  Boiroimhe  to  the  arriTal  of  the  English  upon  the 
coasts ;  from  whence  it  is  evident,  that  whoever  gave  intelli- 
gence to  Pope  Adrian,  that  the  Christian  faith  was  soppressed 
and  abolished  throaghont  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  was  as 
great  an  enemy  to  truth  and  integrity,  as  he  professed 
himself  te  be  to  the  piety  and  character  of  the  Irish  nation. 

A  seccHid  evidence,  to  prove  that  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity were  received  and  established  in  the  island  long 
before  the  coming  of  the  English,  may  be  deduced  by  taking 
a  survey  of  the  many  churches,  munasteries,  and  abbeys, 
erected  throughout  the  island  by  the  charity  of  pious  per- 
sons, for  the  benefit  of  devotion,  and  the  service  of  divine 
worship,  before  the  English  drew  breath  in  the  country, 
Maolseachluin,  king  of  Meath,  and  monarch  of  the  island, 
built  Saint  Mary's  abbey,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  the  year 
of  our  redemption  1139.  Donough  O  Carrol,  king  of  Oir- 
giallach,  erected  the  abbey  of  Mellifont,  in  the  county  of 
Louth ;  this  pious  work  was  begun  at  the  solicitation  of 
St.  Malachias,  and  compleated  in  the  year  1142.  St. 
Malachias,  the  bishop  of  Each  Dun,  built  the  abbey  of  Jo- 
bhair  Cintragha,  in  the  year  1144.  Diarmuid  Mac  Morrough, 
king  of  Leinster,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  BeaU 
tinglass,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1151.  The  abbey  of  Beictif, 
otherwise  called  de  Beatudine,  in  the  county  of  Meath ;  the 
abbey  O  Doma,  in  the  county  of  Kerry ;  and  the  abbey  of 
Boyle,  were  erected  in  the  year  of  our  redemption  1161. 
Daniel  O  Brven,  king  of  Limerick,  built  the  abbey  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  m  the  county  of  Tipperary,  in  the  year  of  Christ 
1169.  The  abbey  of  Feannoy,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  was 
finished  in  the  year  1170.  Many  more  instances  might  be 
produced  of  churches,  abbeys,  monasteries,  and  other  reli- 
gious foundations,  erected  in  those  pious  times,  before  the 
English  came  upon  the  Irish  coasts;  and  consequently  it 
follows,  fhat  those  foreigners  did  not  plant  the  Catholic 
faith  in  the  island,  but  found  it  as  it  was  believed  and  esta- 
blished for  many  preceding  ages. 

A  third  testimony  in  confirmation  that  Christianity  was 
not  extinguished  in  the  island  before  the  arrival  of  thq  Eng- 
lish, may  be  drawn  from  the  ancient  annals  of  the  kingdom, 
which  give  an  account  of  many  synods  and  ecclesiastical 
conventions,  consisting  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  that  were 
held  with  a  design  to  regulate  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
and  likewise  matters  of  secular  concern ;  and  it  is  certain 
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that  the  affairs  of  religion  were  settled  by  thoEe  aasemblies, 
and  canons  and  injunctions  established,  from  the  reign  of 
Donougli,  the  son  of  Bryen  Boiroirahe,  till  the  English  ob- 
tnined  possessions  in  the  island. 

The  first  convocation  of  note  in  Ireland,  was  assembled  at 
Fiadh  Mac  Naonguasa,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Mortough  O  Bryen,  and  in  the  year  of  Christ  1110.  In  this 
synod  the  old  laws  and  canon^i,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
were  revised  and  corrected  ;  and  whatever  errors  or  heretical 
doctrines  had,  through  the  indolence  of  the  church  discipline, 
crept  into  the  church,  were  censured  and  condemned,  and 
the  fonienters  of  schism  and  division  brought  to  punishment. 

Another  ecclesiastical  convention  was  summoned  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Mortough  above-mentioned,  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  assembled  at  Rath 
Breasil,  in  the  year  of  our  redemption  1115.  In  this  synod 
the  dioceses  were  laid  out,  their  several  boundaries  fixed, 
and  bishops  ordained  throughout  the  kingdom. 

A  third  convocation  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  of  Ireland 
was  held  at  Ceananns,  in  the  country  of  Meath,  in  which 
Christianus  O  Conaire,  bishop  of  Lismore,  presided,  and  was 
commissioned  with  a  legatine  power  from  tlie  pope.  In  this 
synod  also  sat  a  Roman  cardinal,  called  Johannes  Papiron. 
He  was  sent  from  the  holy  father,  to  present  four  copes  to 
the  four  archbishops  in  Ireland,  to  ordain  ecclesiastical 
canons,  and  to  regulate  the  discipline  of  the  church.  In  this 
convention,  among  other  excellent  injunctions,  the  wicked 
practice  of  simony  was  suppressed,  usuiy  was  censured  and 
lorbidden,  tythes  were  ordered  to  be  paid  by  divine  light, 
Tiipes,  incDotinence,  profanent-ss,  and  inimorahty,  were  inter- 
dicted and  restrained.  It  would  be  a  repetition  to  insist  upon 
the  patlicutar  matters  debated  and  confiimed  in  this  synod, 
since  they  have  been  related  before  in  their  proper  place. 
These  are  arguments  of  force  sufficient  to  overthrow  the 
aspersions  of  those  writers,  who  confidently  assert  that 
Christianity  was  extinguished  in  the  island  when  the  Eng- 
lish first  made  an  attempt  and  landed  upon  the  coasts. 

The  English  historians  have  likewise  abused  the  ancient 
Irish  in  another  instance,  by  charging  them  with  barbarities 
and  unheard-of  cruelties,  and  with  a  peculiar  savageness  iu 
their  nature,  that  inclined  them  to  the  most  uncivilised  and 
brutish  practices  ;  but  to  qualify  the  severity  of  this  censure, 
it  will  appear  unquestionably  true,  that  five  of  the  superior 
officers,  who  came  over  with  the  English,  were  guilty  of 
more  vile  and  inhuman  actions  than  had  been  committed  la 
the  island  from  the  reign  of  Bryen  Boiroimhe  till  those  fo> 
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rei^jpers  arrived.  Nothing  civil  or  sacred  escaped  the  fury  of 
these  conimanders  ;  churches  and  religious  houses  were  plun- 
dered and  destroyed  without 'percy  and  clistinctioii'^  mur- 
ders/rapes,  tyranny,  and  the  most  unconscionable  ^oppres- 
sions,  were  the  recreation  of  these  foreigners,  who,  Y^tl)out 
remorse  or  regret,  confounded  every  thing,  human  and  divine, 
and  inade  the  island  a  most  deplorable  scene  of  bloodshed 
and  njisery.  The  earl  of  Strang  well,  Robert  Fitz  Stephen, 
Hugode  Lacy,  John  deCourcyj  and  William  Aldelmel/ were 
severe  instruments  m  the  hands  of  t^rovidence  to  chastise  the 
divided  natives ;  as  will  appear  from  some  instances  of  their 
barbarity,  but  more  particularly  from  the  chronicle  of  Stainj- 
hurst  and  other  writers.  But  divine  vengeance,  notwith- 
standing they  raged  with  impunity,  fixed  a  mark  of  infamy 
upon  the  families  of  these  plunderers,  for  scarce  a  man  of 
them  left  a  son  bel^ind  him  to  enjoy  the  effects  of  tiieir 
father's  oppression ;  as  Stanihurst  expressly  testifies  of  t|ie 
earl  of  Strahgwell,  who,  after  he  had  committed  inexpressible 
outrages  upon  the  natives,  ravaged  and  destroyed  phurches 
and  monasteries,  and  expelled  the  clei^,  re^iar  anid  secu- 
lar, witlioiit  distinction,  died  miserably  at  Dublin,  in  the 
year  of  Christ  1177,  after  a  tyranny  of  SjBven  years  from  bis 
first  landing  in  the  country.  It  was  obsierved  before,  tha^ 
this  English  nobleman  was  married  to  Aoiffe,  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Leinster;  by  this  princess  he  left  issue  but 
one'Hapglfter,  whose  name  was  Isabella ;  this  lady  was  con- 
tracted to  William  Marshal,  an  Englishman,  by  whoni  she 
had  five  sons  and  five  daughters ;  all  the  sons  died  c}iil4- 
less ;  the  daughters  were  married  to  English  noblemen, 
amoiig  whom  was  divided  the  couqtry  of  Leinster,  in*  the 
year  1230,  which  brought  great  and  lasting  calamities  upon 
that  province.  Thus  were  misfortunes  entailed  upon  the  pos- 
terity of  the  earl  of  Strangwell;  from  whom,  by  his  gp-and- 
daughters*  were  derived  the  Mortimers,  the  Bruces,  and 
other  families  of  good  quality, 

Hijgb  de  Lacy,  when  he  had  fixed  himself  in  the  ffpyem- 
ment  of  Meath,  by  a  grant  from  king  Henry  11.  ipost 
injuriously  trpated  Clan  CJolman,  and  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  t|)at  country  :  he  put  as  many  to  the  sworn  as  were 
persons  of  any  distinction,  and  reduced'  the  inhabitants  to 
the  utmost  distress.  Tljese  barbarities  procured  him  the 
hatred  of  the  people,  insoipuch  tliat  a  young  gentleman  of 
Meath  resolved  to  destroy  the  tyrant;  and  the  better  to 
execute  his  purpose,  he  came  to  a  fort,  which  Hugo  was 
raising  at  Diarinuigh,  and  disguising  himself  in  the  habit 
of  a  common  labourer,  he  found  an  opportunity  to  accom- 
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plish  tiU  design.  Stanihurst  bestows  an  infamous  diaracter 
upon  this  English  nobleman,  and  particularly  charges  him 
with  ungovernable  lust,  which  he  brutishly  gratified  at  all 
adventures.  But  as  the  same  historian  observes,  his  death 
was  severely  prosecuted  and  revenged  by  a  eon  of  his  own 
name,  upon  the  people  of  Meath  ;  for  the  yonntj  Hugo  de 
Lacy,  supported  by  the  assistance  of  John  de  Courcy,  frU 
upon  the  inhabitants,  plundered  the  country,  and  commit- 
ted the  most  cruel  olitrages,  that  fire  ana  sword  in  the 
hands  of  an  enraged  enemy  could  attempt  and  eseciite. 

The  chronicle  above  cited  gives  an  account  that  William 
Aldelmel  was  of  a  malicious  and  cruel  disposition,  was 
miserably  covetous,  and  the  moat  fickle,  false-hearted,  and 
inconstant  of  men.  Among  other  acts  of  oppression,  he 
violently  seized  upon  a  manor  of  land,  that  was  possessed 
by  the  children  of  Maurice  Fitz  (jerald,  which  was  their 
lawful  right  and  inheritance,  and  to  whom  this  William 
bore  an  irreconcileable  haired. 

The  old  annals  of  Ireland  expressly  mention,  that  when 
William  Aldelmel  held  the  command  of  Limerick  by  com- 
mission from  the  king  of  England,  there  srose  a  violent 
contest  between  two  princes  of  the  line  of  the  O  Connors, 
who  were  brothers,  concerning  the  government  of  the  pro- 
i-ince  of  Conacht.  The  names  of  these  rivals  were  Cathall 
Carrach  and  Cathall  Crobhdearg ;  and  the  historian  relates, 
that  William  Aldelmel  espoused  the  cause  of  Cathall  Car- 
rach, and  John  de  Courcy  professed  himself  on  the  other 
side,  and  declared  in  favour  of  Cathall  Crobhdearg,  Forces 
were  raised,  and  many  encounters  happened,  and^the  pro- 
vince was  miserably  plundered  by  both  parties :  in  this 
dispute  the  principal  nobility  of  Conacht  were  destroyed, 
but  at  last  the  controversy  .vas  ended  by  a  decisive  battle, 
that  was  fought  courageously  by  the  Irish  and  English  on 
both  sides,  and  victorj-  was  for  some  time  in  suspense,  but  the 
forces  of  Cathall  Carrach,  in  the  end,  received  a  tceneral 
defeat,  and  be  himself  was  slain.  After  this  Imttle  William 
Aldelmel  built  a  sirong  castle  for  his  security  at  Mileach 
O  Madden,  which  be  fortified  witli  a  good  guard,  and 
then  returned  to  Limerick. 

Cathall  Crobhdeai^  laid  close  siege  to  this  garriBon,  and 
continued  his  attack  with  vigour,  that  the  party  within 
were  apprehensive  the  caetle  would  he  taken,  and  every 
man  of  them  put  to  the  sword.  To  avoid  this  military 
execution  they  stole  away  by  night,  and  fled  for  protection 
to  Willianji  Aldelmel  at  Limerick.  CathAi),  in  uiR  morn- 
ing finding  the  fort  without  defence,  set  it  uu  fire,  aiid 
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razed  it  to  the  ground.  Aldelmel,  after  this  misfortune 
raised  fresh  troop?,  and  when  he  had  completed  hia  immbem, 
he  led  them  into  the  province  of  Couachl,  where  he  rsged 
in  a  most  Iiostile  manner,  and  plundering  the  country,  he 
found  booty  of  imnien??  value.  But  cruelty  wns  the  pre- 
dominant passion  which  this  nobleman  resolved  to  gratify  ; 
he  therefore  put  all  that  he  found  to  the  sword,  without 
distinction  of  clergy  or  laity,  and  demolished  all  the  conse- 
crated places,  and  destroyed  most  of  the  religious  houses 
throughout  the  province.  For  these  impious  and  inhuman 
practices  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
and  solemnly  excommunicated  by  the  clergy  of  Conacht. 
This  transaction  stands  upon  record  in  a  liook  of  the  annals 
of  Ireland,  written  altout  300  years  ago;  this  chronicle  is 
of  undisputed  authority,  and  is  commonly  knowTi  by  the 
Quuie  of  the  Speckled  book  of  Mac  Eogain,  and  in  the 
Irish  language  called  Leabhar  Breac.  'Hie  same  author 
observes  likewise,  that  the  vengeance  of  heaven  pursued 
this  oppressor,  Williiim  Aldelmi:!,  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
and  fixed  such  distortions  and  strange  diseases  upon  hia 
hodv,  that  were  utterly  incurable,  so  that  he  died  in  a  most 
deplorable  manner,  without  any  symtoms  of  remorse  or 
repentance,  and  was  deprived  of  the  decent  rites  of  Chris- 
tian burial ;  for  his  body  was  carried  to  a  village,  whose 
inhabitants  lie  had  murdered,  and  thrown  into  a  pit  in  un- 
hallowed ground,  from  whence  it  was  never  removed, 

riear  the  same  time  there  arose  a  violent  difference  be- 
tween John  de  Courcy  and  Hugo  de  Lacy  the  younger, 
which  was  carried  on  with  great  passion  and  animosity  on 
both  sides.  In  this  contest  most  of  the  principal  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Ulster,  and  the  country  of  Meath,  lost  their 
lives,  and  the  people  were  dreadfully  plundered ;  but  in 
the  end  John  de  Courcy  was  taken  prisoner  by  Hu^,  who 
charged  him  with  treasonable  iiriictices  against  the  crown 
of  England,  and  therefore  he  delivered  him  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  who  undertook  to  support  their  allei 
and  prove  the  accusation  against  him.  De  Courcj^ 
curdingly  sent  into  England  to  auitwer  the  treat 
charged  with,  and  as  soon  as  he  arrived  the  king  a 
him  to  be  laid  in  irons  ;  but  he  was  soon  delivenf 
imprisonment,  and  not  only  fully  pardoned,  I 
n  license  if  he  pleased  to  return  to  try  his  forlu 
Ireland.  For  ihis  purpose  he  set  to  sea,  but  ,;._ 
hack  to  Eitgland  fourteen  times  by  storms  and  b* 
hut  nothing  discouraged,  as  Stauihurst  relate  i 
icle,  he  again  weighed  anchor,  but 
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violent  tempest  and  drivgn  upon  the  coasts  orFrunce,  where 
he  landed,  and  in  that  country  he  euded  his  life. 

The  above  cited  annalist  gives  an  acconnt,  that  an  Eng- 
lish ffenlleman  of  the  family  of  the  Courcy's  Iiad  fixed  him- 
Belfia  Ireland,  and  wad  treacherously  shiin  by  Hugo  de 
Lacy  and  his  brother  Walter,  who  conspired  his  death.  To 
revenge  this  action,  the  relatione  of  the  deceased  took  up 
arms,  and  many  misfortunes  arose  from  this  difl'erence,  and 
suchheart-bummgB  between  the  two  families,  that  they  could 
never  be  reconciled.  Their  mutual  animosities  were  at 
leneth  carried  to  that  height,  that  they  affected  the  peace 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  insomuch  that  king  John  of  England 
was  obliged  to  transport  a  numerous  army,  which  being 
joined  with  several  bodies  of  the  Irish,  entered  the  counlry 
of  Meath,  in  order  to  suppress  the  quarrel,  and  punish 
the  family  of  Hugo  de  Lacy,  who  had  been  the  aggressor. 
Hugo  had  quick  intelligence  of  the  march  of  tlie  king's 
forces,  and  tied  with  his  followers  to  Carrick  Feargus. 
He  was  pursued  close,  and  being  in  immediate  dangers, 
the  two  brothers  went  on  shipboard  and  sailed  to  France. 
In  that  country  it  was  necessary  they  should  conceal  their 
quality,  and  for  that  purpose  they  disguised  themselves  in 
a  mean  dress,  and  hired  themselves  as  labourers  to  work 
in  the  garden  of  an  abbot,  in  the  country  of  Normandy, 
In  this  obscurity  they  remained  for  some  time,  but  weary 
of  their  hard  service,  and  desirous  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  they  at  length  found  an  opportunity  to  discover 
themselves  to  their  master;  when  they  had  made  known 
to  him  the  circumstances  of  their  misfortunes,  they  entreat- 
ed him  that  he  would  intercede  for  ihem  to  the  king  of 
England,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  their  pardon.  The  abbot 
immediately  undertook  the  good  office,  and  not  only  pre- 
vailed that  they  should  be  fot^iven,  but  that  they  should  be 
reslored  to  their  estates.  The  brothers  under  this  security 
returned  to  Ireland,  and  John,  king  of  England,  died  soon 
after,  in  the  year  of  Christ  1216. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry,  king  of  England,  very  violent 
wars  were  carried  on  between  Hugo  de  Lacy  and  William 
Marshall,  insomuch  that  by  the  hostilities  on  both  sides 
the  country  of  Meath  wos  almost  destroyed,  and  many  of 
the  Irish  nobility,  who  engaged  in  this  dispute,  lost  their 
lives.  The  same  VVilliam  Marshall  fought  Meills  Fitz  Henry 
in  many  battles  with  various  success,  and  by  these  intestine 
broils,  the  two  provinces  of  Muuster  and  Leinster  were 
plundered,  and  the  inhabitants  reduced  to  the  utmost  misery. 

Hanmer  observes,  in  his  chronicle,  that  William  Marshall 
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Was  (Publicly  excomtiiunicat&d  by  tbe  bishop  of  Fedriis,  be- 
cause he  had  seized  upon  a  nlarior  of  land  that  was  his,  and 
i-efUded  to  rfestore  It.  Under  this  sentence  that  crUel  EiigUsh- 
inail  died  in  his  own  countrjr,  and  the  divkle  vengeance 
severely  chastised  him  for  his  sacrilege  and  otheh  impieties 
foh  out  of  fivfe  sons,  lidt  one  survived  to  eiljdy  the  curs^ 
acquisitioils  of  the  father,  ^Vho  di^d  childless,  Wita  d  brand 
upon  his  tnetnory  thttt  will  never  be  worn  oUt. 

The  clbbv^said  MeiUs  was  oif  a  criiel  and  mefdless  dlspo- 
Siiioh,  bnd  cpmniitted  great  Outrages  upon  the  HatiTes. 
Ainohg  othei*  hostilities,  he  led  his  ti>oobs  to  Cldain  Mac 
Nbis,  and  laying  close  sie^e  to  it  tor  twelve  dayd,  be  took 
il  by  storln,  anid  pUt  all  he  met  with  to  the  sword.  The 
hbused  were  plundered,  and  the  provisions  and  cdtlle  TThich 
they  fbund  wefe  carried  off:  nothing,  howevet  sacred,  es- 
cd|)^d  the  filry  of  thie  soldiers;  bnUl*ches  aild  religious 
houses  were  pilldged,  and  all  their  ornaments  atid  cdnse- 
cl*ated  plate  they  esteemed  as  lawful  booty.  Thes^  barba- 
rous diid  Hoicked  hostilities  were  practised  by  the  English 
whatever  they  came,  and  tlife  whole  island  was  almostdes- 
tl*Dyeu  by  their  cOntihual  devastations.  Lisindhs  and  the 
liberties  of  it  were  plundered,  as  the  chronicles  of  Stanihurst 
,  expressly  testify,  by  tlermoii  Morty  and  Rediliotld  de  id 
Grofee ;  though  it  must  be  cohfessed  that  Herttion.  before 
he  died,  was  struck  with  remorse  for  all  the  cruelties  he 
had  acted,  and  as  atonement,  lie  assumed  the  habit  of  a 
monk,  and  built  the  abbey  of  fliin  Broith,  in  the  fcduntry 
of  Wexford,  in  the  year  of  Christ  1^79.  this  hdbletoan 
hdd  been  very  active  in  I'educitig  the  Irish,  ahd  T^as  cdn- 
cernfed  in  many  \Vicked  and  unwarrantable  practiced  ;  but 
iVhat  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  his  mind  was,  his  . 
being  concerned  Mrith  William  'Aldelriael  in  pltinderliig  and 
ravaging  the  church  of  Inis  Catba,  and  alienating  the  reve- 
nues belonging  to  it  to  theil'  owh  use. 

The  Irish  were  at  length  erirdged  by  these  ihstipportable 
oppressions,  for  when  they  observed  that  the  Englisn,  instead 
of  propagating  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  tefomiing  the 
rugged  mariners  of  the  people,  had  riothing  in  view  but 
plundef  arid  booty,  and  thai  chin-ches  arid  monasteries  Were 
not  ^xeriipt  from  their  covetoiis  and  sacrilegious  attempts, 
they  fohned  a  design  to  ftee  themselves  from  such  ilierciiess 
auxiliaries,  and  to  drive  thettl  o\it  of  the  island,  {"or  this  pur- 
pose the  principal  of  the  Irish  nobility  applied  theriiseivfes  to 
0  Connor  Maonmiiighe,  king  of  Coriacht,  arid  offered  to 
raise  him  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  isltod,  if  he  i^ould  but  ^ 
assi^  to  expel  these  foreigners,  and  restore  liberty  to  his 
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country.  The  Jirst  who  ipade  these  proposals  to  the  king  of 
Coiiacht  was  Daniel  O  Bryen,  king  ol'  Limerick,  who  was 
followed  in  the  same  generous  design  by  Roger,  son  of  Dun- 
sleibhe,  king  of  Uleter,  Daniel  Mac  Carty,  king  of  Desmond, 
Maolseachluin  Beag,  king  of  Meath,  and  by  O  Rourke,  king 
of  0  Broin  and  O  Conniaine.  But  before  any  resolutionf* 
were  formed  upon  this  scheme,  0  Connor,  king  of  Conaeht, 
was  unfortunately  killed  by  a,u  accident,  at  Dun  Leoga,  in 
Jobh  Maine,  where  he  kept  his  court. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  hitherto  observed,  that 
the  tyranny,  the  oppression,  and  many  cruelties  perpetrated 
by  the  English  upon  the  native  Irish,  was  the  cause  of  that 
disaffection  which  appeared  in  general  throughout  the  island. 
Tlie  inhabitants  were  made  a  sacrifice  of  upon  all  occasions, 
and  when  the  English  quarrelled  among  themselves,  what- 
ever party  succeeded,  the  natives  were  sure  to  be  the  suffer- 
ers. The  pride,  ambition,  and  covetousness  of  those  foreigners 
was  perfectly  insupportable,  they  offered  outrageous  violence 
to  the  law  of  nations  and  the  received  usages  of  mankind  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Irish  made  frequent 
attempts  to  depose  tbeir  lordly  masters,  and  shake  off  a 
yoke  that  they  were  unable  to  bear.  The  English  novem- 
.meot  in  Ireland,  had  it  been  adminislefed  with  discretion  and 
good  policy,  would  have  been  Received  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  naturally  are  a  submissive  obedient  people,  and  esteem 
the  authority  of  the  laws  as  sacred,  when  they  are  executed 
with  moderation  and  prudence.  And  this  character  is  con- 
sistent with  what  Johp  Davies  observes,  in  the  last  leaf  of 
bis  Irish  history  :  "  There  is  no  nation  or  people  uuder  the 
"  sun  that  doth  love  equal  and  indifferent  justice  better  than 
"  the  Irish,  in  case  it  Would  proceed  against  themselves  ii) 
"  justice,  so  as  they  tnay  have  the  proportion  and  benefit  of 
"  the  law,  when  upon  any  just  occasion  they  require  it."  It 
was  the  opinion,  we  perceive,  of  this  author,  that  the  seeds 
of  disobedience  were  not  naturally  planted  in  the  people  o( 
Ireland;  but  the  oppressions  they  suffered,  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  English  commanders,  made  them  desperate,  and  urged 
them  on  tu  attempts  which  they  would  never  have  thought 
of,  had  they  been  well  used,  and  treated  with  that  tender- 
ness and  humanity  which  the  circumstances  of  their  case  so 
justly  deserved. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  of  the  cruelties  and 
sacrilegious  acts  of  some  of  the  English,  it  must  be  observed 
that  many  of  those  foreigners,  who  came  into  Ireland,  were 
persons  of  different  qualities  from  those  Ave  superior  officers 
above-meationed.    Many  of  them  were  men  of  virtue  and 
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Btrict  piety,  who  promoted  the  service  of  God  and  the  cause 
of  religion  by  erecting  churches  and  ihonasteries,  and  be- 
stowing large  revenues  upon  them  for  their  support;  and 
God  rewarded  their  charity  and  acts  of  mercy  with  particular 
marks  oF  his  favour,  and  not  only  blessed  them  in  their  own 

EersonSy  but  in  a  noble  and  worthy  posterity,  who  now  in- 
erit  their  estates,  and  deserve  an  honourable  mention  in  this 
history. 

The  principal  families  now  remaining,  who  descended 
lineally  from  the  English  who  first  arrived  in  the  island,  are 
the  Fitz  Geralds,  the  Burks,  Butlers,  Barrys,  Bellews, 
Blanchfields,  Berminghams,  Bonfields,  Bagnalls,  Baggots, 
Browns,  Barrets,  Courcys,  Condons,  Cusacks,  Cantillons, 
Chamberlains,  Cantwells,  Cogans,  Coplands,  Devereuxs, 
Darcys,  Daltons,  Dondons,  Eustaces,  Flemings,  Fitz  Mau- 
rices, Fannins,  Graces,  Gralways,  Goolds,  Gibbons,  Hackets, 
Jordans,  Keatings,  Lacys,  Mocklers,  Martels,  Mandevils, 
Meades,  Mansfields,  Nugents,  Neagles,  Prestons,  Plunkets, 
Pierces,  Purcels,  Powers,  Pickets,  Prendergasts,  Rices, 
Roches,  Russels,  Rayihonds,  Sandals,  Savages,  Strongs, 
Sweetmans,  Sherlocks,  Stretchs,  Skiddys,  Sertals,  Supples, 
Stantons,  Stokes,  Trants,  Tobins,  Terrys,  Tyrrels,  Venions, 
Whites,  Walshs,  Wolfes,  Audleys,  and  many  others. 

But  the  families  of  English  descent  that  are  now  flourish- 
ing in  Ireland,  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  a  more  proper  place, 
where  an  account  will  be  given  of  their  intermarriages  with 
the  Irish  nobility,  of  the  estates  they  are  possessed  of,  and 
the  memorable  exploits  they  have  performed.  This  will  be 
the  subject  of  the  third  part  of  this  History,  which  will  be 
published,  if  properly  encouraged,  and  deduced  with  great 
care  and  fidelity  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  the  present 
times.  The  coat  of  arms  of  each  family  will  be  inserted,  the 
wars  between  the  English  and  Irish  will  be  related  faithfully, 
and  all  transactions  of  note  impartially  recorded,  in  order  to 
complete  what  never  yet  appeared,  a  true  History  of  Ireland.* 

*  The  promised  history  has  not  yet  appeared,  but  the  publisher 
of  this  edition  purposes  to  complete  tae  History  of  Ireland  ;  in 
its  progress  particular  care  will  be  taken  that  it  be  authentic  and 
impartial. 
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AN    ACCOUNT 


SPREADING  BRANCHES  OF  THE  POSTEEITY  OP 

MILESIUS, 

AKD    tII9    CnCLE   ITII,  SON   OF    BSEOOIK. 

Therb  are  some  chronicles  of  Ireland  which  assert,  that 
there  are  twelve  tribes  of  free  gentlemen  among  the  Irish  : 
six  of  Lealh  iMoUha,  and  six  of  Leath  Cuinn,  The  six  fami- 
lies of  Lcath  Modba,  are  these:  Dail  Eogain,  Dailgais,  Dail 
Bhtiachach,  Dail  Ceide,  Dail  Mburrine,  and  Dail  Dairiae, 
The  six  families  that  belong  to  Leath  Cuinn  are  reckoned 
thus:  Dail  Cuinn,  Dad  Cein,  Dail  Naruidhe,  Dail  Bhfia- 
thach,  Dail  Riada,  and  Dail  Niachuirli ;  but  this  account  has 
but  little  authority,  nor  do  we  design  to  follow  it  in  explain- 
ing the  branches  of  the  posterity  of  Milesius,  but  speak 
particularly  of  his  three  sons  who  left  issue  behind  them,  viz, 
Heber  Fionn,  Ir,  and  Heremon,  and  likewise  from  the 
descendants  of  lib,  the  uncle  of  Mdesius,  above-mentioned. 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  this  place,  that  there  were  six 
tribes  who  came  into  Ireland,  whose  genealogies  ought  not 
to  be  enquired  after,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  some 
of  them  were  Irish,  but  others  were  not.  The  first  sort  of  them  - 
were  the  remnant  of  the  Firbolgs  and  the  Tuatba  de  Danans. 
The  second  were  such  as  left  their  own  country,  and  though 
descended  from  families  of  note,  yet  submitted  to  pay  tribute 
to  other  powera.  The  third  were  those  whose  estates  were 
conquered,  and  tbey  themeelves  forced  to  bre  in  a  Gcrrile 
subjection  to  their  enemies.  The  fourth  were  such  gentlemen 
as  lost  their  lives  and  forfeited  their  estates  for  capital 
offences.  The  fifth  were  such  as  descended  from  hired  sol- 
diers and  auxiliaries,  who  lefl  issue  behind  them  in  Ireland. 
The  sixth  were  such  as  came  into  the  island  as  drudges  and 
slaves,  when  the  Milesians  first  settled  in  the  country.  The 
posterity  of  these  six  tribes  are,  as  it  were,  perfectly  extinct 
m  the  country ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it  be  considered 
that  when  Tuathal  Teachtraar,  returned  from  his  exile  in 
Scotland,  and  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  he  ex- 
tirpated these  rascally  people  for  murdering  the  Irish  nobi- 
lity, as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  history,  and  destroyed 
them  in  twenty  five  battles  in  Ulster,  twenty-five  in  Leinster.  j 
twenty-five  in  Conacht,  and  twenty-five  in  Munater;  and  ir 
any  of  them  happened  to  escape,  they  were  esteemed  of  9 
base  and  ignommious  an  extract,  that  they  were  beneath  the** 
regard  of  the  public  antiquaries,  who  never  coadeecended  to 
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record  thar  genealogies ;  nor  was  it  lawful  for  them  to  take 
notice  of  their  pedi^ees  under  the  sevefest  penalties ;  so  that 
if  any  of  ihe  postenty  of  tnese  rascally  clans  pretend  to  give 
a  successive  account  of  their  descentSi  they  have  no  authority 
to  support  them  but  their  own  insolence,  and  therefore  they 
are  not  to  be  remrded. 

What  properly  falls  under  consideration  in  this  place  are, 
ihe  principal  branch^  of  the  noble  and  chief  families  of  the 
Irish  or  Gadelian  race ;  and  for  the  sake  of  method  we  shall 
beein  with  the  posterity  of  Heber  Fionn,  because  he  was  the 
eldest  brother  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  who  left  issue  behind 
hitn  in  Irdand ;  thouffh  it  must  be  observed  that  we  shall 
not  be  strictly  confined  to  this  order,  but  deduce  likewise,  in 
a  direct  line,  other  noble  families  of  Ireland,  who  did  not 
originally  descend  from  this  royal  stock,  but  advanced  them- 
selves by  a  superiority  of  virtue  and  courage  above  others, 
who  perhaps  could  boast  of  a  nobler  extraction. 

By  the  preceding  history  it  appears,  that  the  youtiger  bro- 
thers more  often  acquired  the  monarchy  of  the  island  and 
the  government  of  the  provinces  than  the  elder.  To  prove 
this,  a  few  examples  will  be  sufficient ;  it  is  certain  that  the 
tovereignty  of  Ireland  oftener  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Heremon,  who  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  sons 
of  Milesius  that  left  issue,  thanof  HeW  Fionn,  who  was  the 
eldest  son ;  and  that  ther^  were  more  Irish  monarchs  of  the 
posterity  of  Cobhthaig  Caolmbreac,  the  son  of  Ugaine  More, 
than  of  the  line  of  Laogaire  Lore,  who  was  the  elder  bro- 
ther. The  posterity  of  mail,  the  hero  of  the  nine  hostages, 
more  freauently  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Ireland,  notwith- 
standing ne  was  the  youngest,  than  the  seed  of  any  of  his 
four  elder  brothers.  The  crown  of  the  province  of  Cmadit 
oftener  descended  to  the  family  of  Duach  Gralach,  the 
youngest  son  of  Bryen,  the  son  of  Eochaidh,  than  to  the  line 
of  the  twenty-three  brothers  that  were  bom  before  him.  The 
province  of  Leinster  likewise  had  more  kings  of  the  posterity 
of  Fiachadh  Baiceada,  the  youngest  son  of  Gathaoir  More, 
than  of  the  family  of  his  nine  elder  brothers.  So  that  since 
neither  the  monarchy  of  Ireland,  nor  the  government  of  the 
provinces,  did  descend  in  an  hereditary  line,  but  was  always 
bestowed  upon  the  most  worthy  and  deserving,  the  method 
I  shall  follow  will  be  to  trace  the  genealogies  of  the  most 
noble  fiEimilies,  from  whatever  root  they  sprung,  and  to  de- 
rive every  branch  from  its  own  proper  stem,  with  as  mudk 
fidelity  and  exactness  as  can  justly  be  expected  through  so 
many  ages,  and  so  long  a  distance  of  time  from  thdjr  aeyenl 
origmab. 
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THE  GENEALOGY 


or  TBI 

POSTERITY 

OP 

HEBER  FIONN, 

THE  ELDEST  OF  THE  SONS  OF  KIVQ  MILESIUSy  OF  SPAIN,  THiT  UEFT 

ISSUE. 

First  we  begin  with  the  seed  of'  Eogan  More,  son  of  Oilioll  01am»  who  had  three 
sons  that  left  issue,  viz.  Eogan  More,  Cormac  Cas,  and  Cian  ;  and  there  liTei 
no  more  of  the  Uiberian  race  but  inch  as  descended  from  the  said  three 
sons  of  Oilioll  Olum. 

DANiBiiy  the  first  earl,   son  of, 

Daniel  an  Dromuin,  son  of 

Cormac  Laighrach,  son  of 

Teige  Liath,  son  of 

Daniel  an  Dana,  son  of 

Teige  na  Mainistreacb,  son  of 

Daniel,  (this  Daniel  had  a  brother  whose  name  was  Diarmuid  More 
Muscroidhe,  from  whom  descended  the  noble  lords  of  Muskery  and 
Eogan  of  Buird  Mainge,  from  whom  the  llac  Carty  of  Cluan 
Maolain,  and  Molahif,  descendejd :)  son  of 

Charles,  son  of 

Daniel  Oge,  (from  whom  Clan  Daniel  Roe ;  from  Diarmuid  Trallee, 
another  brother  of  the  said  Daniel,  descended  the  honourable  family 
of  Mac  Fin  ins  of  Ceithirne :  son  of 

Daniel  Roe  of  Nois  Breath,  son  of 

Cormac  Fionn,  (from  whom  descended  the  noble  families  of  the  Mac 
Cartys  of  Alia,  and  kings  of  Desmond,  and  from  Daniel,  another 
brother  of  the  said  Cormac,  descended  Daniel  God,  from  whom 
descended  Mac  Carty  Riabhach,  and  the  nobles  that  descended 
from  him  in  Carbry,)  son  of 

Daniel  More  na  Carm,  son  of 

Diarmuid  na  Cille  Bame,  from  whom  descended  Teige  Roe  na 
Sgairte,  son  of 

Cormac  Muighthamhnach,  (from  Teige,  this  Cormac's  brother^  de- 
scended the  honourable  family  of  Mac  Auliff,)  son  of 

Muireadhach,  son  of     • 

Carthach,  (from  whom  the  Mac  Cartys  are  called,)  son  of 

Justin,  (from  his  brother,  Murchadh,  sprang  the  noble  family  of 
O  Callaghain,^  son  of 

Donough,  son  or  0 
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Callaghan  Cashel,  ion  of 

Boadhachy  son  of 

Lachtna,  son  of 

Artgaile,  son  of 

Sneadhusaf  (from  Fogarach,  Sneadhnsa's  brother,  descended  the  hnulj 

of  the  Fionngoinn,)  son  of 
Dongaile,  son  of 
Daolg^oBa,  son  of 
Nadfraoch,  son  of 
Colgan,  son  of 

Failbhe  Flann,  (from  Florence,  a  brother  of  this  Failbhe  Fiann,  de- 
scended the  noble  family  of  the  O  SuUevan  More,  and  O  SnlleTan 
Beara ;  tbe  Munster  Book  or  Chronicle  observes,  that   Florence, 
was  an  elder  brother  than  Failbhe,)  son  of 
Aodh  Dubh,  son  of 
Criomhthan,  son  of 

Feidhlim,  (from  Eochaidb,  the  brother  of  this  Feidblim,  descended 
the  honourable  family  of  O  Keeffe,  and   from  another  brother, 
whose  name  was  Eana,  descended  the  family  of  O  Daly  in  Mun- 
ster,) son  of 
Aongus,  son  of 

Nadfraoch,  (from  whose  brother  Cas,  son  of  Core,  descended  the  fol- 
lowing noble  families,  viz.  O  Donog^hoe  More,  from  whom 
O  Donoghoe  of  Glinn,  and  all  tbe  triiies  and  septs  of  the  O  Ma- 
honjs  in  tbe  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  from  Cairbre  Luacbra, 
another  brother  of  Nadfraoch,  descended  tbe  ancient  and  noble  fa- 
mily of  the  Moriartys,)  son  of 
Cork,  son  of 

Luighneach,  (from  Daire  Cearb,  the  brother  of  this  Luighneach,  de- 
scended the  ancient  and  honourable  families  of  the  O  Donovan, 
the  O  Conaill,  O  Cuillean  in  Cairl>ry.  From  Fiacha  Figinte,  son 
to  the  said  Daire,  descended  the  Ilchirs,  Meigbans,  Davorents,  O 
Treasaigh,  and  O  Garvan,)  son  of 
OilioU  Flan  B^,  son  of  Adamhar  Foltcbaoin,  son  of 

Fiacbadh  Muilleathan,  son  of         Feurchorb,  son  of 
Eogan  More,  son  of  Modhchorb,  son  of 

Oilioll  Olum,  son  of  Cobhthaig  Caomh,  son  of 

Modha  Nuagatt,  son  of  Ileachta  Righdheurg,  son  of 

Modha  Neid,  son  of  Lughaidh  Laighne,  son  of 

Deirgthine,  son  of  Kachach,  son  of 

Eadhna  Modchaoin,  son  of  Oiliolla  Fionn,  son  of 

Jjoich  More,  son  of  Art,  son  of 

Modhfeibhis,  son  of  Lughaidh  Lamhdearg,  son  of 

Muireadhach  Muchna,  son  of  Eochaidb  Uairceas,  son  of 

Eochaidb  Garbh,  son  of  Lughaidh  Jardhoinn,  son  of 

Duach  Dalta  Deaghadh,  son  of      Eadhna  Dearg,  son  of 
Cairbre  Luisgleathan,  son  of         Duach  Fionn,  son  of 
Lughaidh  Laghne,  son  of  Seadhna  Jonaraicc,  son  of 

Jonadbmhar,  son  of  Breasrigh,  son  of 

Niadhseadhmuil^  son  of  Art  Inueach;  son  of 
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Feidhlimei  son  of  Neannuall,  lord  of  Gothia,  son  of 

Rotheachta,  son  of  Faobhar  Glas,  lord  of  Gothia,  son 

Roan,^  son  of  of 

Faiibbe,  son  of  Heber  Glunnfionn,  lord  of  Gothia, 

Cas  Cead  Chaingeach,  son  of  son  of 

Aildergoid,  son  of  Lamhfionn,  son  of 

Mainheamboin,  son  of  Adnamoin,  son  of 

Cas  Clothach,  son  of  Tait,  son  of 

Airireo  ^da,  son  of        '  Ogamhsin,  son  of 

Rotheachta,  son  of  Beogambain,  son  of 

Rosa,  son  of  Heber  Scot,  son  of 

Glas,  son  of  Sru,  son  ol 

Faobhar  Glas,  son  of  Easru,  son  of 

Conmaol,  son  of  Gadelas,  son  of 

Heber  Fionn,  son  of  Nioll,  son  of 

Milesius,  king  of  Spain,  son  of  Feniusa   Farsa,  king  of  Scythia, 

Bille,  king  of  Spain,  son  of  and  first  founder  of  the  univer- 

Bratha,  son  of  sal  schools  of  the  plain  of  Magh 

Deagatha,  son  of  Seanair,  son  of 

Bratha,  son  of  Baath,  son  of 

Deagatha,  lord  of  Gothia,  son  of  Magog,  son  of 

Alloid,  lord  of  Gothia,  son  of  Japhet,  son  of 

Nuagatt,  lord  of  Gothia,  son  of     Nouh,  &c. 

THE  EARL  OF  GLANCARTY's  PEDIGREE. 

Robert,  lord  Muskery,  Justin,  and  lady  Charlotte,  the  children  of 
Donugh  Mac  Carty,  earl  of  Clancarty,  who  has  been  in  exile  since 

the  time  of  James  H.  but  recalled  in  1772  ;  son  of 
Ceallaghan,  son  of 
Donogh,  earl  of  Clancarty,  general  of  the  king's  forces  in  Munsfer 

against  Cromwell,  and  was  the  last  that  laid  down  arms  in  Ireland 

anno  1652;  son  of 
Cormac  Oge,  lord  Muskery  24  years,  and  was  the  first  lord  yiscount ; 

he  died  in  London,  the  20th  of  February,  anno  1640;  son  of 
Cormac,  lord  Muskery  for  33  years,  died  in  Blarney,  anno  1616; 

(from  him  sprang  Teige,  ancestor  of  the  Cartys  of  Aglais,  and 

Daniel,  ancestors  of  the  Cartys  of  Carrignarvar,)  son  of 
Diarmuid,  lord  Muskery  for  several  years,  died  anno  1570 ;  he  was 

ancestor  of  the  Cartys  of  Insirahell ;  son  of 
Teige,  lord  Muskery  25  years,  died  anno  1565  ;  (from  him  sprang 

Cormac,  lord  of  Muskery  seven  y^ars,  who  is  ancestor  of  the  Car- 
tys of  Court  Breac,  and  ancestor  to  Charles  Mac  Carty  of  Baillea 

Castle  More  and  Clough  Roe,)  son  of 
Cormac  Oge  Ladir,  who  fought  and  defeated  the  earl  of  Desmond  at 

Cluthar  and  Moor  abbey ;  he  performed  many  valiant  exploits,  and 

died  anno  1536 ;  son  of 
Cormac  Ladir,  lord  Muskery  40  years ;  he  built  the  castle  of  Blarney, 

Kilcrea,  and  Carrigna  Muck,  with  the  abbeys  of  Kilcrea,  and  five 

churches ;  son  of 
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Tdge,  lord  Muskery  SO  jeare,  died  anno  1448 ;  (from  him  spraiig  the 

ancestor  of  the  Cartys  of  Drishhane,)  son  of 

Cormac,  lord  Muskery  seven  years,  died  anno  1S74  ;  son  of 
Diarmuid  More,  first  lord  Muskery,  and  ruled  14  years.  He  was 
killed  by  the  Mahonys  anno  1367  ;  (from  him  sprang'  Feilim,  an- 
cestor of  the  Cartys  of  Tuath  na  Droman,  and  Donogti,  ancestor 
of  the  Cartys  of  Cloinfada,)  son  of 
Cormac  Mac  Carty  More ;  (from  him  sprang  Diarmuid  More,  grest 
ancestor  of  the  house  of  Maskery,  and  Owen,  another  of  his  sons, 
ancestor  of  the  Cartys  of  Cais  Maing,from  Donougfi,^the  Cartys^ 
Ardcanaghty,)  son  of 

Daniel  Oge  Mac  Carty  More ;  (from  him  sprang  Diarmnid  Trallte, 
ancestor  of  the  Mac  Finneens,  and  the  Cartys  of  G  Ian  Erougiit,  aad 
Clan  Daniel  Roe,)  son  of 

Daniel  Roe,  the  Mac  Carty  More,  son  of 

Cormac  Fionn  was  Mac  Carty  More ;  (from  him  sprang'  Doaog^ 
ancestor  of  the  Cartys  of  Duthalla,  and  the  Mac  Donogiis ;  from 
Donough,  another  son,  descended  Mac  Daniel  in  Barrits ;  ftofp 
another  son,  Clan  Daniel  Fionn,  and  from  another  the  Cfldrtjm  of 
Aglais ;)  son  of 

Daniel  More  was  Mac  Carty  More ;  (from  whose  son  Daniel  Oge 
sprang  Mac  Carty  Reagh ;)  son  of 

Diarmuid  was  Mac  Carty  More,  called  king  of  Cork,  and  was  tiie 
first  of  this  line  that  yielded  to  king  Henry  II.  (from  him  sprang 
Clan  Teige  Roe,)  son  of 

Cormac,  king  of  Munster  for  fifteen  years  ;  he  was  slain  by  the  in- 
stigation of  Turlough  O  Bryen,  grandson  to  Bryen  Boirohnhe ; 
son  of 

Muireadhach,  (from  whose  brother  descended  the  Mac  Anliifesy)  son 
of 

Carthach,  (from  whom  the  name  Carty  or  Mac  Carty  descended,) 
son  of 

Justin,  king  of  Munster,  (from  his  brother  Morroagh,  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  O  Callagfaan  of  Cluain  Meen  descended,)  son  of 

Donough,  king  of  Munster,  son  of 

Ceallachan  Cashel,  king  of  Munster,  son  of 

Buadhachan,  son  of 

Lachtna,  son  of 

Artgaile,  son  of 

Sneadhnusa,  son  of 

Dongaile,  (from  this  Dongaile,  in  the  seventh  generation,  d 
Riordain,  ancestor  of  the  Riordans,)  son  ot 

Daolgusa,  son  of 

Nadfraoch,  son  of 

Colgan,  son  of 

Failbhe  Flan,  king  of  Munster,  son  of 

Aodba  Dubh,  king  of  Munster,  son  of 

Criomhthan,  king  of  Munster,  son  of 

Feidhlime,  son  of 

AoDgus,  king  of  Munster,  son  of 
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Nadfnoch,  Idag^  of  Mttngter,  (from  tbe  ton  of  this  Nadfraodi  de- 
scended O  Lyne,  Irish  O  Laidhm,)  son  of 

Core,  king  of  Munster,  son  of 

Luigheach,  king  of  Mnnster*  son  of 

OilioUa  Flann  Beg,  king  of  Munster,  son  of 

Fiachadh  M uiUeatban,  king  of  Munst^r,  son  of 

Eogan  More,  son  of 

OilioU  Olum,  king  of  Tj/lvLi^ry  (from  whom  dascMded  the  &Hr 
lowing  families,  accordiD^  to  the  M unster  annals,  viz.  die  O 

.  Sheas,  Shealbh^bs,  Mofitl»aiqs»  Gi^rainsy  Croneeps,  Qlajfiiliii^ 
&;c.)  son  of 

Modha  Nuagatty  king  of  Muns teri  soil  pf 

Modha   Neid|  son  of 

Deirg,  son  of 

Deirgthine,  son  of 

Eanda  Munchaoin,  son  of 

Laoich  More,  son  of 

Modhfeibhis,  son  of 

Mnireadhach  Muchna,  son  of 

Eochaidh  Garbh,  son  of 

Duach  Dalta  Deaghadh,  monarch  of  Ireland,  A*  M.  3813.  ^tifi 
Mac  Carty  More*s  pedigree.  The  lineal  line  from  |)iis  mflfi* 
arch  down  to  OilioU  Olum  were  mostly  king?  of  ^miater. 

THB  PBDiaRBE  OF  O   iULLKVAV  II0IIB. 

Daniel,  son  of  Bifadbiag,  from  Ao)ioio,  9011  pf 

Owen  Roe,  son  of  Jjorcan,  son  of     ' 

Daniel,  son  of  Suillevan,  (from  whom  4l^pame 

Daniel,  son  of  derived,)  son  of 

Daniel  na  Sgreadnidhei  son  of    ^aollnra^  son  of 
Daniel,  son  of  Eigbireo.  son  of 

Roger,  (this  Roger  had  a  brother  ^orroughi  son  of 
named  Maccrath,  from  whom  Dubhf  hionrachity  SQfi  of 
the  Maccraths  of  C^ppana-  Fl^nn  Robbi^  son  of 
coissy  got  the  name)    son  of  Fiach^  tlie  chjunpioify  fOA  of 
Dunlaing.  son  of  Seagni^y,  son  j^ 

Buadhaign,  son  of  Florence,  son  of 

Bearnara,  son  of  Bvgh  Dubb,  son  of 

Mortough  the  Great,  son  of        Criomhthan,  son  of 
Dunluin^,  son  of  Feidhlim*  son  gf 

Oiolla  Mucoda,  (from  whom  the  Aongns,  son  of 

name)  son  of  Nadfraoch,  son  of 

Daniel  die  Great,  son  of  Core,  son  of 

Maccrath,  son  of  Lugbaidb,  son  of 

Buadhaig,  son  of  Fiachadh  Mnilleathan;  son  of 

Cathal,  son  of  ^^^%^  More,  son  of 

Hugh,  son  of  OiUoll  Olum 

The  worthy  ftunily  of  the  Miccrebohans  descended  from  O  SdWrtn  More,  Uet 


if 
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THE  OENEAL06T  and  SPREADING  BRANCHES  OF 
CORB£AC  CAS,  SECOND  SON  OF  OIUO  JLL  OLUM. 

IBS  PSDiaSSB  OV  O  BBTBV,  ZARL  OF  THOM dND. 

Heiuy,  earl  of  Thomondy  aon  of 

DoDogh,  son  of 

Connor  Teige  firom  Dromore,  sir  Domhnall  from  Carrigan  Choiil- 

taig,  son  of 
Don(^;  (this  Donodb  had  five  brothersy  viz.  I>oiiilia]ly  Mor- 

tongh,  Morroii^  Teige,  and  Tnrlough,)  son  of 
Connor  ;  (this  Connor  bra  a  brother  called  Morrongby  the  first 

earl  of  Thomond,  and  ancestor  of  the  baron  of  Inchiqniny)  son  of 
Torlongh,  ion  of 
Tei^  son  of 
TorToQgb,  son  of 
Bryen  Gatha  an  Aonning,  (from  whom  descended  the  O  Bryeos 

of  Comrach,)  son  of 
Mahon  Maonmhnigbe;  (fiom  Connor,  the  son  of  this  Mahtm 

descended  the  BrjeuB  of  Cairrig  O  Goiniol,)  son  of 
Mortongh,  son  of 
Tnrlouffh,  son  of 
Teiee  Caolnisge,  (from  whose  brother,  Bryen  Roe,  descended 

O  Bryen  Roe,  son  of 
Connor  na  Sinbhdain,  son  of 
Donogh  Cairbreach,  son  of 
Domhnall  More;  (this  Domhnall  More  was. the  last  Ling  of 

Cashel  and  Limerick,  from  him  descended  Considins  and 

Lysaght,  Irish,  GioUa  Jasachta,)  son  of 
Tnriough,  son  of 
Diarmuid ;  ^from  this  Diarmuid*8  eldest  brother,  named  Mortongh 

descended  Mac  Mahon  of  Thomond,  according  to  the  poetical 

chronicle  of  the  Dailgais,)  son  of 
Turlough,  son  of 
Teigc,  (from  whose  brother  descended  the  O  Bryens  of  Cnanach 

and  Eatharlach,)  son  of 
Bryen  Boiroimhe;  (this  Bryen  had  six  sons,  viz.  Morrongh, 

Teige,  Donougb,  Domhnall,  Connor  and  Flan  ;  none  of  them 

had  issue  bnt  Teige  and  Donon^b,)  son  of 
Kennedy,  (this  Kennedy  had  twelve  sons,  and  of  all  none  had 

issue  but  Bryen,  Mahon,  Eichiaruin,  and  Dunchuain :  from 

Bryen  descended  the  O  JSryens ;  from  Mahon  descended  the 

O   Beolaiiis,  Casies,  in  Irish  O  Cathasaig,  O  Speolains,  O 

Hanraghains,  O  Siodhachains,  in  English  Siban,  Maceinenr, 

O  Conealaies,  O  Taama,  in  English  Tuomy ;  from  Eicbiamm 

descended  the  Hems,  in  Irish  Eicbiaruins,  and  the  Magraths ; 

Dunchuain  had  six  sons,  viz.  two  Kennedys,  Riagan,  Longar- 

gain,  Ceilliochair,  andCongallacb;  from  one  of  the  Kennedys 

descended  the  Conuings,  from  the  other  descended  O  Kennedy, 
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from  Riagan  descended  the  Riagains,  from  Longargain 
the  LoneargainSy  from  Ceilliochair  the  Ceilliochairs ;  Con- 
galach  died  without  issue,)  son  of 

Lorcan,  (from  whom  descended  the  noble  family  of  the  O  Brjens 
of  Dttbhtir  in  Leinster ;  and  from  his  son  Cosgrach  descended 
the  families  of  the  O  Hogainsi  O  Shennaghans,  hy  some  called 
Fox,  the  HealjSi   Murronys,  Glothiards,  Aingiodhas)  son  of 

Lachtna,  son  of 

Core,  son  of 

Anluan,  son  of 

Mahon,  son  of 

Turlough ;  (from  whose  son  Ailgenan  descended  O  Meadhra,  in 
English  Mary,  from  him  likewise  descended  the  Arthurs,  in 
Irish,  Arthuraign,)  son  of 

Cathal,  son  of 

Aodh  Caomh,  from  whom  the  Henreaghtys  descended,  son  of 

Conall,  son  of 

Eochadh  Balldearg,  from  whom  descended  O  Hicky,  in  Irish, 
O  Hicidhe,  son  of 

Carthan  Fionn ;  (from  another  son  of  this  Carthan  Fionn,  named 
Aongus,  descended  the  following  families,  viz.  Lonnsy,  in 
Irish  Loinnsigh,  Sexton,  in  Irish  Seasnain,  Huainin,  Cormu* 
cain,  Riady,  Slatry,  Breachta,  and  Tomraig,  kc.)  son  of 

Bloid ;  (from  whose  brother  Caisin  descended  the  noble  farailj 
of  Siol  Aodha,  i.  e.  Macnamara,  from  whom  sprung  the  Clan- 
chys ;  from  Breanan,  another  son  to  Bloid,  sprung  the  Hur- 
leys, Mullowneys,  and  Kearneys,  &c.)  sou  of 

Cais  ;  (this  Cais  had  twelve  sons,  viz.  Bloid,  Caisin,  Lughaidh, 
Seadhna,  Aongus  Ceann  Athrach,  Cormac,  Carrthionn,  Cain- 
each,  Aongus  Ceann  Aitinn,  Aodh,  Loiscionn,  and  Deal- 
bhaoith ;  from  Bloid  sprung  the  eldest  stock,  from  Caisin  sprung 
the  aforesaid  noble  family  of  the  Macnamaras,  and  from  them 
the  Gradys,  the  Clanchys,  and  Clan  Caisin ;  from  Aongus  Ceann 
Athrach  sprung  O  Dea  and  Brody,  in  Irish  Macbruaideagha, 
and  from  Aongus  Ceann  Citinn  sprung  the  Hiffemans,  the 
Neaghtains,  in  English  Nortons,  and  the  Hartagans ;  from 
Hugh,  son  of  Cais,  sprung  Mac  Cochlain ;  from  Lughaidh, 
son  of  Cais,  sprung  the  Dobharchons  and  the  Conraois,  in 
English  callea  by  some  afler  the  name  of  Kin^,  as  also  O 
Cum  in  Thomond ;  from  Dailgais,  descended  Mac  Leime, 
Ainle,  Assiodha,  Macanerhinig,  in  Irish  Macanfhalrchine, 
O  Mulquinv,  in  Irish  O  Mulchaoine,  and  the  O  Heaffes  in  the 
county  of  Limerick,)  son  of 

Conull  Eachlnath,  son  of 

Lngheach  Maion,  son  of 

Aongus  Tireach,  son  of 

Fearchorb,  son  of 

Modhcborb,  son  of 

Cormac  Cas,  son  of 


su 
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OOiollOlum. 
Vide  Mao  Oarty  More's  pedigree. 

THB  P£D1GBB£  OF  MAO  MAHOM  OF   THOHOVD. 


TbIQB,   B0|[^0f 

Tnrlougby  son  of 
l^eige,  son  of 
Tunough,  son  of 
Teige  Oge,  son  of 
Teige  ^JO^e,  son  of 
{)onou^b  na  Glaice,  son  of 
Suadnghe  Buidbc,  son  of 
Diarmuid,  son  of 
Donogh  Carrach,  son  of 


I4>rcgq9  son  of 
liachtna,  son  of 
Core,  son  of 
Anluain,  sen  of 
Mahon,  son  of 
Turlougby  son  of 
Catbal,  son  of 
Aodb  Caomii,  son  of 
Conan,  son  of 

Eacbacb  Baildearg^,  gfon  of 
MurcbadbanaNiongnadb;  ( tbU  Cartbann  Fiona,  son  of 
Morroueb  was  taken  away  from  Bloid^  son  of 
Corca  Saificin,  and  was  never  Cais,  son  of   . 
heard  of  since ;  be  leflno  more  Conull  Eacbluathy  sot$,  of 
issue  tban  tbe  said  Donougb  Luigbeacb  Mean ;  (^this  Jioi^ 
Carrach,  from  whom  tbe  Mac     each  Mean  got   hpstagea  fh>m 
Mahons,)  son  of  all  parts  of  Ireland,  he  waa  so 

Morougb,  son  of  powerful,)  son  of 

Mabon,    from  whom  tbe  Mac  Aongus  Tireach,  son  of 

Hahofis  are  so  called,  son  of  Fearcborb,  son  of 
Turlougb,  son  of  Modhchorb,  son  of 

Teige,  son  of  Cormac  Cas,  son  of 

Bryen  Boiroimhc,  son  of  Oilioll  Olum. 

Kennedy,  son  of 

Vide  O  Bryen's  Pedigree. 

THB  QBKEALOGY  OF  MACNAMABA  OF  ROS  BOB, 


Daniel,   Donogh,    and    Teige, 

the  sons  of 
Siodha  Macnamara,  son  of 
Fiorence,  son  of 
Fiorenci^,  son  of 
Lochloiun,  son  of 
Florence,  son  of 
Siodba  Cam,  son  of 
Mac  Con,  son  of 
Conmeadha,  son  of 
Mac  Con,   son  of 
Lochloinn,   son  of 
Conmeadha  More,  son  of 
Niall,   son  of 
Conmara,  son  of 
Donall,  son  of 


Conmara,  from  whom  the  Mao- 
namaras  took  the  name,  atm  of 

Elana,  son  of 

Aissia,  son  of 

Siodha  an  £ich  Boidhey  son  of 

Maolcluite,  son  of 

Coilean,  son  of 

Urthoile,  son  of 

Duogoile,  son  of 

£ogan,  son  of 

Athluan,  son  of 

Feargoill,  son  of 

Carrthach,  son  of 

Caisin,  son  of 

Cais,  son  of 
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Connlly  Eachlnath,  son  of  Modhchorb,  son  of 

Luigheach  Mean,  son  of  Cormac  Cas^  son  of 

Fearchorb,  son  of  Oilliol  Oluln. 

THE   PEDIOBBB   OF   BIB    DANIEL   O  C4BB0L. 

Daniel  and  John,  sons  of  Sir  Daniel  O  Carrol  by  his  lady  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Jervis,  in  the  county  of  South- 
ampton, Esq.  by  his  first  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Clarke  of  Chyliothe  in  Derbyshire.  Tliis  Sir  Daniel 
was  by  patent  created,  by  the  king  of  Spain,  a  knight  of  the  ^ 
most  military  order  of  St.  Jago,  for  singular  services  done  to 
that  king  in  the  time  of  war ;  he  left  that  service  in  dissust. 
and  afterwards  had,  by  a  patent  fVom  queen  Anne,  the  rank  of 
knighthood,  and  was  made  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse  :  son  of 

John  O  Carrol,  who  was  removed  into  Conacht,  at  live  years  of 
age,  by  Oliver  Cromwell,,  thereby  to  destroy  the  interest  of 
his  family,  who  were  in  all  ages  known  to  stand  for  the  liber- 
ties of  their  country.  This  John  was  married  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  O  Crean  Sligoe  by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  to 
lord  Bermingham  of  Athenry  :  by  his  marriage  that  family  of 
O  Carrol  was  doubly  allied  to  the  noble  houses  of  the  earl  of 
Antrim,  earl  of  Clanrickard,  the  lords  Dillon  and  Mayo,  fcc. : 
son  of 

Daniel  O  Carrol,  who  was  in  great  esteem  with  king  Charles  I,  in 
whose  service  he  died,  after  rendering  him  signal  services ;  son  of 

Donogh  O  Carrol,  who  was  married  to  Dorothy,  daughter  to  O 
Kennedy  by  Margaret  O  Bryen  Ara,  daughter  to  More  Car- 
roll Elly  of  O  Neill  Clanabuidhe,  whose  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Argyle  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  ThiB 
Donoeh  O  Carrol  had  thirty  sons  and  one  4&uehter  by  the  said 
Dorottiy  his  wife ;  the  daughter's  name  was  More,  and  was 
married  to  Robert  O  Carrol  of  Emly,  of  whom  are  many  issues. 
This  Donogh  presented  his  thirty  sons  in  one  troop  of  horse, 
all  accoutred  in  habiliments  of  war,  to  the  earl  of  Ormond,  to- 
getlier  with  all  his  interest  for  the  service  of  king  Charles  I. ; 
most  of  those  died  in  foreign  service,  having  followed  the  hard 
fate  of  king  Charles  I  J.  &c. :  son  of 

Ciau  O  Carrol  the  second.  In  his  time  two  brothers  of  the  right 
branch  of  Feargan  Ainim  or  William  Ower,  put  a  garrison  into 
the  Leip,  being  part  of  his  right ;  they  also  gathered  an  army  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  Brisnagh :  upon  which  Cian  marched 
with  all  his  forces  against  them,  and  joined  battle  at  a  place 
called  Tomaha,  where  he  routed  them,  and  killed  the  two  brottiers; 
he  then  marched  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Leip,  as  part 
of  his  estate,  but  was  unfortunately  killed  at  the  siege ;  he  was 
married  to  O  Mulaghluinn,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Meath :  son  of 

Thady  the  fifUi,  was  married  to  Sarah  O  Bryen,  daughter  of 
Teige  More  O  Bryeo,  brother  to  Donogh  More  O  Bryen,  ead 
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of  Thomond,  and  to  Sir  Daniel  O  Brjeny  lord  of  Clare,  and  left 
issue :  son  of 

Donogh  was  the  most  gallant  horseman  of  hb  time,  and  a  erett 
soldier,  was  married  to  O  Connor  Faille's  daughter,  by  whom 
he  had  issue :  son  of 

Mubraany  the  fifth,  who  was  called  the  Great,  was  married  to 
the  king  of  Leinster's  daughter,  by  whom  he  had  inaoj  daugh* 
ters,  who  were  all  married  to  the  first  nobility  of  the  nation, 
one  of  whom  was  married  to  Lord  Muskery,  another  to  the  great 
earl  of  Desmond,  &c.  Mulruany  died  without  male  issue,  but 
bad  shocht  son  c&Ued  Feargan  Ainim,  predecessor  of  William 
Ower :  son  of 

John  had  two  sons,  Mulruany  and  Donogh  the  eldest,  son  of 

Mulruany  na  Feasoige  the  fourth,  founded  the  fine  convent  of 
Roscrea  for  the  Franciscan  or  Grey  friars,  anno  1480  he  mar- 
ried Bibania,  daughter  of  O  Dempsy,  lord  of  Clanmaller,  by 
whom  he  had  issue :  son  of 

Thady  the  fourth,  son  of 

Thady  the  third,  son  of 

Roeer,  son  of 

Miuruany  the  third,  son  of 

Thady  the  second,  son  of 

Finn  the  second,  son  of 

Guillanbhealluig,  son  of 

Donougb  O  Carroll,  the  Great  king  of  Elly,  and  Oirgiall  in  the 
north,  founded  the  famous  abbey  of  Melliford  in  the  county  of 
Louth,  anno  1142,  the  abbey  of  Newry  anno  1148,  andCnock- 
nasingan  abbey  anno  1 182.  He  was  a  pious  prince  ;  he  eave 
Ardmach  many  jewels,  as  an  offering,  and  left  a  glorious  <mar- 
acter  behind  him  to  posterity ;  son  of 

Mulruany  the  second,  son  of 

Finn  the  first,  son  of 

Donall,  son  of 

Rioghbhradan,  son  of 

Concairne,  son  of 

Maonuigh,  son  of 

Carrol,  from  whom  this  ancient  family  took  the  name,  given  to  them 
by  the  pious  Brjen  Boiroimhe,  monarch  of  Ireland,  anno  1022. 
It  was  this  monarch  that  gave  surnames  to  all  the  Irish  families ; 
and  in  imitation  of  the  same  the  Germans,  French,  Italians,  6cc. 
began  to  fix  surnames  to  distinguish  families  from  one  another : 
it  was  from  this  Carrol,  that  Elly  the  royal  was  called  Elly  O 
Carrol,  to  distinguish  it  from  all  others ;  he  was  then  son  of 

Hugh,  son  of  Maolruana,  son  of 

Dubhlaoir,  son  of  Ail  tine,  son  of 

Cnambin,  son  of  Lonainn,  son  of 

Maonuigh,  son  of  Indigh,  son  of 

Seachnusach,  son  of  Feigh,  son  of 

Aingeadha,  son  of  Tail,  son  of 

Ultan,  son  of  Meaghair,  son  of 
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Amruidhy  son  of 

Dniidh,  Bonof 

Eile  Rioghdearg  the  royal,  from  whom  the  country  got  the  mime^ 

son  of 
Eire,  son  of 
Sabbornuigh,  son  of 
Jomgoin,  from  whose  brother  Teige  sprang  O  Connor  Cianachta, 

son  of 
Fionchaidh,    from  whose  brother  sprang  the  noble  family  of  O 

Meaghair,    son  of 
Conlan,  son  of 
Tei^y   who  had  another  son,    called  Cormac  Gaileang,   from 

whom  sprang  the  noble  families  of  O  Hara,  O  Gara,  as  also  a 

family  of  the  O  Flanagans,  Dulchontas,  Corcorans,  and  a  sept 

of  the  O  Casies ;  son  of 


Cian  the  first,  son  of 
OilioU  Olum,  son  of 
Modha  Nuagatt,  son  of 
Modha  Neid,  son  of 
Deirgthiue,  son  of 
Eadbna  Modchaoin,  son  of 
Loich  More,  son  of 
Modhfeibbis,  son  of 
Muireadhach  Muchna,  son  of 


Lughaidh  Lamhdearg,  son  of 
Eochaidh  Uairdeas,  son  of 
Lughaidh  Jardhcinn,  son  of 
Eadbna  Dearg,  son  of 
Duach  Fionn,  son  of 
Seadhna  Jonaraicc,  son  of 
Breasri^b,  son  of 
Art  Imfeacb,  son  of 
Elim,  son  of 
Rotbeachta,  son  of 


Eochaidh  Garbb,  son  of 
Duach   Dalta  Deaghadh,    mo- Roan,  son  of  , 
narch  of  Ireland,  a.  m.  3912,  Failbbe  Ilchortach,  son  of 


son  of 

Cairbre  Luisgleathan,  son  of 
Lughaidh  Laighne,  son  of 
Jonadhmhar,  son  of 
Niadbseadhmuin,  son  of 
Adamhar  Foltcbaoin,  son  of 
Fearchorb,  son  of 
Modhchord,  son  of 
Cobbthaig  Caomh,  son  of 
Reachta  Kishdhearg,  son  of 
Luigbaidh  Laighne,  son  of 
Eochaidh,  son  of 
OilioUa  Fionn,  son  of 
Art,  son  of 


Cais  Cead  Chaingeach,  son  of 
Aildergoid,  son  of 
Muinheamboin,  son  of 
Cas  Clotbacb,  son  of 
Firarda,  son  of 
Kotbeachta,  son  of 
Rosa,  son  of 
Glas,  son  of 

Nuagatt  Deighlamb,  son  of 
Eochaidh,  son  of 
Faobhar  Glas,  son  of 
Conmao],  son  of 
Ileber  Fionn,  son  of 
Milesius,  king  of  Spain. 


Vide  Mac  Carty  More's  pedigree. 


GENEALOGY 


or  TBI 


POSTERITY 


OF 


IR, 


SON  OF  MILB8IU8,  KING  OF  4IPAIN. 

Con&ll  Cearaach,  and  Feargus,  two  of  Ir's  posterity  that  left  issue  :  froni  Contll 
Cearnach  sprang  the  noble  families  of  the  Magenises  and  the  Moors,  in  Irish 
O  Mordba  ;   from  Feargos,  O  Connor  Kerry,  O  Connor  Corcamroe,  and  the 

O  FarrelSy  with  their  spreading  branches. 

THE  PEDIGREB  OF  THE  MAGENNISX8. 


Art  Roe,  son  of 
Aodha,  son  of 
Donall  Oge,  son  of 
Donall  More,  son  of 
Aodha,  son  of 
Art,  son  of 
Aodha,  son  of      * 
Art  na  Madhman,  son  of 
Mortoueh  Riaganach,  son  of 
EachmiTeadh,  son  of 
Roger,  son  of 
GioUa  Colluira,  son  of 
Duibhinnsi,  son  of 
Aodha  Ramhar,  son  of 
Flathbheartach,  son  of 
Eachinileadh,  son  of 
Aongus  son  of 
Aodna,  son  of     , 
Eachmileadh,  son  of 
Aongus  Oge,  son  of 
Aongus  More,  from  whom  Ma- 
genis  took  that  name,  son  of 
Eideadha,  son  of 
Laignein,  son  of 
Blathmhac,  son  of 
Donall,  son  of 
Connor,  son  of 
Breasal  Baldearg,  son  of 
Aodhain,  son  of 
Mongain,  son  of 


Sarain,  son  of 

Maine,  son  of 

Fothaigh,  son  of 

ConnaJl,  from  whose  brother  Sa- 

rain  sprang  Mac  C^taliu  son 

of 
Caolbhaig,  son  of 
Croin  Badhraoi,    son  of 
Eachach,  from  whoin|Jobh  Each- 

ach  got  the  name^  son  of 
Luigheaeh,  son  of 
Rosa,  son  of 
Jomchadha,  son  of 
Fcidhlim,  son  of 
Cais,  son  of 
Fiachadh  Aruidhe,  from  whom 

Dail  Aruidhe  got  that  namei 

son  of 
Aongus,  Gaibhnion,  from  whom 

sprang  Mac  an  Ghubhnion,  in 

English  Smith,   according  to 

Magenis's  annals,  son  of 
Feai-gus  Gaileang,  son  of 
Tiobruide  Tireach,  son  of 
Breasal  Breac,  son  of 
Cirb  Mail,  son  of 
Rochraoidh,  sen  of 
Cathbhuadh,  son  of 
Giallaca,  son  of 
Dunchadb,  son  of 


oamiMonn. 


fiM 


Fioncliadh,  son  of 

Muireadhachy  son  of 

Fiacbadh  Fionambnois,  son  of 

Irial  Glunmear,  son  of 

Connal  Ceamachy  (from  Laoiseach  Cean  More^  another  son  of 
Connall,  sprang  the  noble  famify  of  O  Mordha,  in  ^glish 
More,  who  were  kings  and  lords  of  Leix;  from  Uie  saidOon- 
nall  sprang  likewise  Bf  ac  Giollariabhaig,  Mac  an  Bhaird,  and 
the  LawH^)  son  of 

Amergin,  son  of  Finn,  son  of 

Cais,  son  of  Bratha,  son  of 

Fachtha,  son  of  Labhradha,  son  of 

Catbbbadh,  son  of  Cairbre,  son  of 

Cionga,  son  of  «  OUamh  Fodhla,  son  of 

Roger  Magnus,  (from  whose  other  Fiacbadh  Fionnsgotbach,  son  of 
son,  Rosa  Roe,  sprang  Fear-  Seadlina  Airt,  son  of 
ens,^  son  of  Airtri,  son  of 

Sithriah,  son  of  Eibbric,  son  of 

Doubb,  son  of  Eibber,  son  of 

Fomhor,  son  of  Ir,  son  of 

Aireiodmar,  son  of  Milesius,  king  of  Spain. 

Sionamh,  son  of 

See  Mac  Carty  More's  pedigree. 


THE  PEDIGRBB  OF  O  CONNOR  KERRY* 


Connor,  son  of 
John,  son  of 
Connor,  son  of 
Connor,  son  of 
Connor,  son  of 
Diarmuid,  son  of 
Mahon,  son  of 
Diarmuid  Sluagach, 
Mahon,  son  of 
Core,  son  of 
Beatbaig,  son  of 
Connor,  son  of 
Catbal,  son  of 
Aodha,  son  of 
Teige,  son  of 
Roger,  son  of 
Conluacbra,  son  of 
Diarmuid,  son  of 
Connor,  son  of 
Finn,  son  of 

Maobeachlniiii  son  of 


son  of 


son  of 


Floin  Fearna,  son  of 
Ciar,  son  of 
Colman,  son  of 
Cobbtbai^,  son  of 
Reacbtabhrach,  soi 
Maoltuile,  son  of 
Aodha,  son  of 
Durtbacbta,  son  of 
Seanuig,  son  of 
Reatbach,  son  of 
Fearbba,  son  of 
Jomchadha,  son  ' 
Eibbric,  son  of 
Mocbduine,  son 
Ulaimb,  son  of 
Meisincon,  son  of 
Sabbala,  son  of 
Modba  Art,  son  of 
Oirbbsionmbar,  son 
Eocbaidb,  son  of 
Artri,  son  of 
Aghnamuin,  son  of 
Fiamhuin,  son  of 
Dealbnaoiy  son  of 


son  of 
of 

son  of 
of 


of 
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Eana,  son  of 

Lainney  son  of 

UlBaigh,  son  of 

Tamhain,  son  of 

FearguB.  This  Feareos  had  three  noble  princes  of  great  Talonr 
and  conduct ;  the  first  and  eldest  was  Ciar,  who  obtained  a 
large  territory  in  the  county  of  Kerry ;  from  him  descended 
the  noble  families  of  O  Connor^  kings  of  Kerry,  as  also  the 
Scaulans  and  Brosnaghans ;  from  him  the  coonty  took  the  name 
Ciarruidhe,  in  English  Kerry.     From  Core,  the  second  son  of 


O  Tiaghuma,  Nestor,  in   Irish  Maqanaistir.  O    Marcachain, 
O  Tyn,  and  the  Hargans  and  Flathertys  of  Thoamond.    From 
Conmac,  the  third  son  of  Feargus,  sprang  the   noble  families 
of  O   Farril,    kings  of  Upper  Conmaicne,    now  the  county 
of  Longford;   the  Rannals,    in   Irish  Magranuill,  kings    of 
liower  Conmaicne,  now  the  county  of  Leitrim,  and  Dorcy,   in 
Irish  Magdhorchuidb,  Mac  Eochaidh,  O  Huallachain,  Mac 
Shcanloich,  O  Morain,  O  Rodachain,  in  English  O  Rody,  O 
Dubhain,  in  English  O  Duan,  Mac  Anoglaoich,    O  Maining, 
Gilmer,  in  Irish  MacgioUamhir.  From  Ir  also  sprang  Kenny, 
in  Irish  O  Cionnuidhe,  otherwise  called  Mac  an  Cheannadn, 
Kennelly,    in  Irish  O  Cionnfhaoladh,    Keithemy^   in  Irish 
Ceatlierna,  and  Mac  Eochaidh,  in  Leinster,  the  Carrolans,  &c. 
The  chief  of  each  noble  family  in  Ireland  was  always  stiled  as 
king,  the  only  title  in  use  amongst  the  Irish  to  distin^ish  the 
nobility  from  the  inferior  gentry,  until  the  Englbh  introdaoed 
the  titles  of  earl,  viscount,  baron,  knight,  &c« 


THE  GENEALOGY 

OFTHB 

POSTERITY 

07 

HEREMON; 

Ugaine  More,  tUe  stock  of  this  princely  race,  had  but  two  sons  that  left  issue,  vir. 
Laogaire  Lore  and  Cobthaig  Caolbreag  ;  from  Cobhthaig  descended  the  several 
sepu  of  the  race  of  Ileremon  in  Leath  Cainn,  and  from  Laogaire  those  of  the 
same  race  in  Leinster. 

TH£  PEDIGREE  OF  THE  GREAT  O  NEILL. 

John,  son  of  NIall  Roe,  son  ot* 

Hugh,  son  of  Aodha  an  Maccaomh  Toinleasgi 

Feardorchay  son  of  son  of 

Counn  Bachachy  son  of  Mortough  Moigh  Linn,  son  of 

Henry,  son  of  Teige  Glinne,  son  of 
£ogan ;  (the  posterity  of  Feidh-  Connor  na  Fiodhga,  son  of 

lim   Roe  parts  here  with  O  Donall  anToghdamh,  son  of 

Neill,)  son  of  Aodha  Athlamh,  from  whose  son 

Niall  Oge,  son  of  Donncsleihhc  sprang  Mac  Sui- 

Naill  More,  son  of  bhne  Fanat,   and    from   him 

Aodha,  son  of  sprang  Mac  Swyny  Dtntath 

Donall,  son  of  and  Mac   Swyny   Badhuinei 
Bryen  Chatha  an  Duini  son  of    son  of 

Flathbhertach  an  Trosdain,  son  of 

Mortough  Midhig,  son  of 

Donall  Ardmach,  from  whose  brother  Aodha  sprang  Clan  Aodha 

Buidhe,  by  others  Mac  Boyes,  son  of 
Mortough  na  Gcochall  Gcroioeann,  son  of 
Niall  Glandubh,  son  of 
Aodha  Fionnliath,  son  of 
Niall  Caille,  son  of 
Aodha  Domdighe,  son  of 
Niall  Freasach,  from  whose  brother  Connor  sprang  O  Eean,  in 

Irish  O  Cathainei  son  of 
Feargoile,  son  of 
Maolduinne,  son  of 
Maolfithri^he,  son  of 
Aodha  Uairiodhnach,  son  of 
Donall  Ilchealgach,  son  of 
Mortough,  from  whose  brother  Maine  sprang  O  Gormleaghadh, 

son  of 

TOIh  II.  *^  Q 
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Maireadhach  Eogan ;  (from  this  Eogan  sprang  the  iUastrions  &- 
mily  of  O  Neill,  kings  of  Tir  Eogan,  in  English  Tireoin,  O 
Heodhasa,  O  Conallain,  O  Craoiboe,  in  English  Creagh,  Mai- 
lineux,  in  Irish  Maolagain,  O  Maolimhicil|  in  English  Mnlvi- 
hil,  Horan,  in  Irish  Clann  Odhrain ;  the  said  Eogan  had  five 
sons  that  had  issue,  viz.  Muireadhach,  OilioU,  Feargns,  Feidh- 
lim,  and  Eochaidh  Binnig;  from  Morton  gh,  son  of  Mairead- 
hach, sprang  Maglachluin,  in  English  Mac  L«oghlin;  from 
Mongan,  son  of  Muireadhach,  sprang  the  Donally?,  and  from 
Feargall,  son  of  Maireadhach,  sprang  the  Caulfields,  in  Irish 
Cathmhaoil ;  from  Oiliolla,  son  of  Eogan,  sprang  Mac  GioIIa 
Kelly,  and  from  Feidhlim,  son  of  Eogan,  sprang  O  Dubhdhi- 
arma,  Jcc.)  son  of 
Niall  of  the  nine  hostages,  who  had  seven  sons,  viz.  Lam^aire, 
Eogan,  Eana,  Cairbrc,  Maine,  Conall  Gnlban,  and  Conall 
Crcamthine;  from  Lao^aire,  son  of  Niall,  sprang  O  Conlivan, 
in  Irish  O  Caoindhealbhain ;  from  Eogan  sprang  the  families 
aforesaid ;  from  Maine,  son  of  Niall,  sprang  the  Sionach,  0 
Hagain,  O  Roanain,  Mac  Conmeadha,  in  English  Mac  Con- 
meie,  Ui  Ineirge,  Slamins,  in  Irish  Slamhain,  Mulconiy,  in 
Irish  Maolchonaire,  Ciobhliochains,  Sheils  Cathalains,  the 
Breens,  in  Irish  Muinter  Bhraoin,  Muri^s,  Cordhambna, 
O  Cuinn,  O  Taidhgain,  O  Roanain,  and  Deignan,  in  Iririi 
Dubhgeanain.  From  Conall  Gulban,  son  of  Niall^  sprang  the 
renowned  family  of  O  Donail,  kings  of  Tirconnell,  and  from 
O  Daniel  sprang  O  Doharty,  O  Gallagher,  and  O  Boyle,  in 
Irish  O  Buidhill;  from  Conall  Crcamhthine,  son  of  Niall, 
sprang  O  Maolcachluin  ;  Eana  and  Cairbre  lefl  no  issue  ;  from 
Fiachadh,  son  of  Niall,  sprang  O  Mulloy,  O  Maolmhoadh; 
Mageo^han:an,  and  the  Mac  Cuillins,  in  Irish  Sliocht  Gcoilin, 
and  O  Huiginn,)  son  of 
Eochaidh  Moighmeodhin,  son  of  Ensamuin  Eamhna,  son  of 
Muireadhach  Tireach,  son  of  Blathachta,  son  of 
Fiachadh  Sreabhtuinne,  son  of  Labhradh  Lorck,  son  of 
Cairbre  Liffeachair,  son  of  Eadhna  Aighijach,  son  of 

Cormac  Ulfhada,  son  of  Aongus  Tuirmheach  Teamhnchy 

Art  Aonf  hir,  son  of  son  of 

Conn  Cead  Chathach,  son  of       Eochaidh  Foltleathan,  son  of 
Feidhlime  Reachtmhar,  son  ef     Oiliolla  CaisHiialach,  son  of 
Tuathal  Teachtmhar,  son  of         Conla  Cruadh  Chealgach,  son  of 
Fiachadh  Fionnla,  son  of  Jnran  Gleofathach,  son  of 

Fearadhach  Fionn,  son  of  Mailge  Molbtbaeh,  son  of 

Criomhthan  Niadhnar,  son  of       Cobhthaig  Caohnbreag,  son  of 
Lugh  Riabhndearg,  son  of-  Ugaine  More,  son  of 

Mac  na  trii  Bfineamhna,  son  of     Duach  Laghraob,  son  of 
Eochaidh  Fcidhlioch,  son  of  Fiacha  Tolgrach,  son  of 

Finn,  son  of  Muireadhach  Bolgrach,  son  of 

Finnlogha;  son  of  Simon  Breac,  son  of 

Roighnein  Roe,  son  of  Faobhar  Glas,  sou  of 
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Nnadha  Fionnfaily  son  of  Smiorgailly  son  of 

Giallacba,  son  of  Eanbhotha,  son  of 

OilioUa  Foltcbaouiy  son  of  Tighermas,  son  of 

Siorna  Saogalach,  son  of  Follain,  son  of 
Dein  Rotheachta,  son  of          ^    Eithriall,  son  of 

Maoin,  son  of  Iriall  Faidh,  son  of 

Aonmis  Olmnchachy  son  of  Heremon,  son  of 

Fiacnadh  Labhruine^  son  of  Milesius,  king  of  Spain. 

Vide  Mac  Carty  More's  pedigree.  ' 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  O  DOMHMAIL. 


AoDH^  son  of  Donall  More,  son  of 

Eighneachainy 
Donoffb.  son  c 


Rogeri  son  of  Eigbneachaini  son  of 


Aodha,  son  of  Donogb,  son  of 

MagbnuSy  son  of  DonaS,  son  of 

Ao&a  Dubby  son  of  Aodha,  son  of 

A^ju^  D^^  „^^  ^c  •  Teige,  son  of 

Conn,  son  of 
Catbbbar,  son 
GioUa  Criost, 
CatbbbaTy  son 


Aodba  Roe,  son  of  *  "^eigey  son  of 

Niall  Garbby  son  of  Conn,  son  of 

Turlough  an  Fbiona,  son  of  Catbbbar,  son  of 

Niall  Garbb,  son  of  GioUa  Criost,  son  of 

Aodba,  son  of  Caibbhar,  son  of 
Donall  OgS)  son  of 

Donall,  from  wbom  O  Donailtook  tbat  name,  son  of 

Eigbneacbain,  son  of 

Dalaig,  from  wbom  O  Daly  in  Conacbt  took  tbe  name,  others 
call  tbem  SioU  Ndala,  son  of 

Mortougli ;  (tbis  Mortougb  had  two  brothers,  yiz.  Maoldoiii, 
from  whom  sprang  O  Boyle,  in  Irish  O  Buidhill,  and  Fianan, 
from  whom  descended  O  Doharty,)  son  of 

Feargns,  son  of 

Seadhna,  son  of 

Feargus  Ceannfada,  son  of 

Seadhna,  son  of 

Conull  Gulban,  son  of 

'Niall  of  the  nine  hostages,  son  of 

Eocbaidh  Moighmeodniu.  This  Eochaidh  had  five  sons,  vis. 
Bryen,  Fiacha,  Oilioll,  Fear^s,  who  were  the  four  sons  of 
Mongfinne,  daughter  of  Fiodhaig;  his  fifth  son  was  Niall 
of  the  nine  bostaj^es,  his  mother  was  Carionn  Cosdubh,  daugh* 
ter  to  the  king  of  Britain ;  and  tbongh  Niall  was  the  youngest 
son  of  the  five,  yet  he  was  allowed  the  first  place  in  the  genea^ 
logy,  because  he  was  thej/ngBt  powerful^ig»Qd  that  more  of 
his  posterity  iv^re  monarcbs  of  Ireland  than  of  the  other  two 
brothers  that  had  issue;  Feargus  and  Oilioll  died'  issuless, 
and  the  respective  genealogies  of  the  two  brothers  that  Idl 
issufy  which  were  Bryen  and  Flachai  will  be  traced  as  follows ; 


I 
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THB  GBNBALOOT  OF  O  CONNOR   BOB. 

Cathal  Oge,  BOB  of  Tarlough    sprang  tbc  noble 

Aodha,  son  of  family  of  O  Connor  Donn, 

Turlouffh  Roe,  son  of  son  of 

Tei^e  fioye,  son  of  '     Hugh  or  Aodha,  BOn  of 

Catnal  Roe,  son  of  Eogan,  son  of 

Tei^,  son  of  Ro^r,  son  of 

Tunough  Roe,  son  of  Aodha,  son  of 

Aodha,  son  of  Cathal  Crobhdearg,  son  of 

Fidhlimidhy  from  whose  brother 

Tarlough  More,  (This  Turlough  had  five  sons  who  had  issue, 
viz.  Cathal  Crobhdearg,  from  whom  sprang  the  noble  families 

'  of  O  Connor  Roe  and  O  Connor  Donn  ;  from  Bryen  JJaigh- 
neach,  the  second  son,  sprang  the  noble  family  of  O  Connor 
Sligoe ;  from  Aodha  Dall,  the  third  son,  descended  O  Gealb- 
huidhe  Maghnns,  from  whom  descended  Mac  Maghnos  of 
Tirtuathail,  and  O  Connor  na  Midhe,  from  whom  sprang 
Clan  Con  Aifne ;)  son  of 

Roeer  na  Sio^hbuidhe,  son  of 

Aooha  na  Graibhearnuig,  son  of 

Teigean  Eich  Oil,  (from  whose  son  Mnl^any,  de8€;ended  the 
famous  family  of  Mac  Dlarmaid  of  Moiehluirg,  from  whom 
sprang  Mac  Donogh  of  Coruinn  andTir  Oiliolla  :)  son  of 

Cathal,  son  of 

Connor,  from  whoso  brother  Teige  the  family  of  the  Teiges  de- 
scended, son  of 

Tei^e,  son  of 

Cathal,  son  of 

Connor,  son  of 

Tei|^  More,  son  of 

Muirghiosa,  from  whose  son  Cathal  sprang  Mac  Oirgioghtaig, 
son  of  , 

Tumaltagh,  son  of 

Jonarghtaig,  from  whom  sprang  O  Bim,  son  of 

Muireadhach  Muilleatlian,  from  whose  son  sprang  O  Flanagan, 
Maol  Breanoin,  and  O  Maol  Mocheirge ;  from  Feargus,  ano- 
ther son,  eprane  Mac  Samhragain :  son  of 

Ragallach,  son  of 

Uadhach,  son  of 

Aodha,  from  whom  sprang  O  Flynn,  son  of 

Eochaidh  Tiormchama,  son  of 

Feargui,  from  whose  son  Feargna  sprang  the  noble  family  of  O 
Rourke,  kings  of  Breifne,  O  Reily,  m  Irish  O  Hagalaigh, 
kings  of  Cavan,  from  whom  descended  the  Rahillys,  according 
to  the  annals  of  Ireland  written  at  Ballimore,  on  fine  velum, 
300  years  ago,  now  extant  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  as 
also  from  the  said  Feargna  sprang  the  noble  families  of  O 
Donallan,    Cosnamha,    and  Mac  Tighcmains;  from  Daach 
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Teangamha,  another  son  of  Feargus,  sprang  O  Flaherty,  king 
of  Jar  Conacht ;  son  of 

Muireadhach  Mail,  son  of 

Eogan  Sreibh,  son  of   - 

Duach  Gallach,  son  of 

Bryen,  from  whose  son  Oiriosoin,  sprang  the  noble  family  of  O 
Mayly ;  from  Earca  Dearg,  another  son  of  Bryen,  sprang 
Mac  Branan  and  O  Hanly  \  from  the  said  Bryen  sprang  Mac 
Tei^e,  Magoireachtaig,  Cruadblaoch,  in  English  O  Crowly, 
O  Concheanain,  O  Fionnagain,  O  Hallurain,  O  Muirgheasa, 
Mac  Brady,  Garvy,  in  Irish  O  Gairbfhia,  O  Flanagan, 
O  Floin,  Line,  Fahy,  in  Irish  O  Fathaig,  O  Cnamhin,  O 
Domhiein,  O  Breislin,  and  Mac  Aodh,  &^.  son  of 

EochaidhMoighmeodhin,  sonof  Cormac  Ulf  hada,  son  of 

Muireadhach  Tireach,  son  of     Art  Aonf  hir,  son  of 

Fiachadh  Sreabhtuine,  son  of      Conn  Cead  Chathach. 

Cairbre  Liffeachair,  son  of 

Vide  O  Neill's  pedigree. 

THE  PEDIOKEB  OF  HAGEOGHAQAN. 


CoNNOB  and  Conly,  sons  of 
Calbhacb,  son  of 
Conly,   son  of 
Conuiil,  son  of 
NeiU,  son  of 
Rossa,  son  of 
Conly,  son  of 
Connor,  son  of 
Lai^hnigh,  sdTi  of 
Corny,  son  of 
Hugh  Boye,  son  of 
Diarmuid,  son  of 
Donough,  son  of 
Mortough,  son  of 
Congalach,  son  of 
Congalach,  son  of 
Mortough,  son  of 
Donougn,  son  of 
Congalach  Oge,  son  of 
Congalach  More,  son  of 
Mortough,  son  of 
Concalma,  son  of 
Concoigchrithe,  son  of 
Congalach,  soaof 
Mortough,  son  of 

Vide  O  Neill's  pedigree. 


Maolseachluin,  son  of 

Cosgrach,  son  of 

Anluan,  son  of 

Congalach,  son  of 

Donough,  son  of 

Moroughy  son  of 

Amalgach,  son  of 

Floin,  son  of 

Eathach,  son  of 

Eochaidh,  son  of 

Eochaidh,  son  of 

Criomhthan,  son  of 

Giolla  CoUuin,  son  of 

Amalgach,  son  of 

Ro^er,  son  of 

Ineirge,  son  of 

Eochagain,  from  whom  Mageogh** 

agan  took  the  name,  son  of 
Cosgrach^  son  of 
Amalgach,  son  of 
Tuathal,  son  of 
Fiachadh,  son  of 
Fiall  of  the  nine  hostages,  mon* 

arch  of  Ireland. 
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DiARMUiDy  son  of  Dono^b^  son  of 

Roger,  son  of  Conmidhey  son  of 

Diannuid,  son  of  Feamoile,  son  of 

OioUa  Dubhy  son  of  Maolciarainy  son  of 

Diarmuidy  son  of  Cais,  son  of 

William^  son  of  Maoltoile,  son  of 

John,  son  of  Siothroaine,  son  of 

Owen,  son  of  Nochba,  son  of 

Oiolla  na  Naomh,  son  of  Eaghno,  son  of 

Roger,  son  of  Grabhran,  son.  of 

Giolla  na  Naomh,  son  of  Tobbuigb  Branan,  son  of 

Randle,  son  of  Broinl^th  Dearg,  son  of 

Guilbuidbe,  son  of  Morongb,  son  of 
Sbei^nasy,  from  whom  O  Sheag-  Aodb,  son  of 
nasj  took  the  name,  son  of 

Artgoile,  from  whose  son  Ard^  sprang  O  Dowd,  O  Hejn,  Kil- 
kelly,  O  Cearaigh,  O  Cleingh,  O  Fahy,  O  Braonain  of  Cineal 
Aodha,  Mainter  Chomaltain  Keadj,  m  Irish  Muinter  Chea- 
daig,  and  the  Caffuogs,  in  Irisli  Muinter  Qhathmho^ha,  kc 
son  of 

Goarie  an  Oinigh,  son  of 

Colman,  son  of 

Cobhthai^,  son  of 

Grabhneom,  son  of 

ConujI,  son  of 

Eogan,  son  of 

Eochaidh  Breac,  from  whom  descended  Muinter  Chreacbain,  Main-  ~ 
ter  Leanain,  Muinter  Laithilte,  and  Muinter  Shnanaig,  son  of 

Dathi,  son  of 

Fiacha,  son  of 

Eochaidh  Moighmeodhin,  son  of 

Fiachadh  Sreabhtuine,  whose  brother  Eochaidh  Dubhlein  was 
father  of  the  three  Collas,  who  were  princes  of  condnct  and 
valour.  From  Colla  Uais,  the  eldest,  sprang  the  nobid  familr 
of  Mac  Donaill,  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  also  Shfehj, 
in  Irish  Clan  Tsithgh,  Dowel,  in  Irish  Clan  Dubhaill,  J^erm, 
in  Irish  Clan  Ckeinn,  Flynn,  in  lrisli«0  Floinn,  Tuirtee  as  be^ 
fore  mentioned,  as  also  O  Breasail  Macha,  6cc.  son  of 

Cairbre  Lifieachair,  son  of 

Cormac  Ulf  hada,  son  of 

Art  Aonf  hir,  son  of 

Conxv  Cead  Chathach, 

Vide  O  NaiU's  pedigree. 

THE   PEDIGREE   OF   MAC   DONAILL,     EARL   Ot    AJ^UtMm 

Handle,  son  of  Asusdftmi,  son  of 

Samhairle,  son  of  Eoin  Cathanach,  son  oi 
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Donall  Ballach,  son  of  &Cp  Bon  of 

£oin  More,  son  of  Meadbruidhei  son  of 

Eoiny  son  of  Suibhne,  son  of 

Aongus  OgCj  son  of  Niallgus,  son  of 

Aongus,  son  of  Maine,  son  of 

Donaill,  from  whom  Mao  Donail  Goffra,  son  of 
took   the  name ;    from   Alus-  Feargus,  son  of 
drum,     another  son    of  this  Eire,  son  of 
Donail,  the  Shiehys  descend- Criomhthan,  son  of 
ed ;  son  of  Eociiaidh,  son  of 

Randle,  son  of  Colla  Uais,  son  of 

Samhairle,  son  of  Eochaidh  Dnbhlein,  son  of 

Giolla  Bride,  son  of  Cairbre  Liffeachair,  son  of 

Giolla  Adambnuin,  son  of  Cormac  Ulf  hada,  son  of 

Solamh,  from  whom  sprang  the  Art  Aonf  hir,  son  of 
Sollys,  in  Irish  Mac  Solamb,  Conn  Ccad  Chathach. 
Vide  O  Neill's  pedigree. 

From  Colla  da  Chrioch,  second  brother,  descended  the  noble  fa- 
milies of  Mac  Mahon  of  Ulster,  kings  of  Oirgiall ;  Magaire, 
kings  of  Fcarmanagh ;  O  Kelly,  kings  of  Maine,  &c. 

Likewise  from  this  race  sprang  O  Madin,  in  Irish  O  Madaighin, 
Eagan,  in  Irish  Mac  Eagain,  O  Nlalain,,  O  Hanluain,  and  the 
Nortons,  in  Irish  O  Neachtain,  &c. 

THB    PEDIGREE   OP   MAOUIRB. 

CoNCON  ACHT  More,  who  was  Guire,  from  whom  Magnire  took 
slain  at  Aughrim  in  behalf  of     the  name,  son  of 

James  II.  &c.  son  of  Cairrdhigh,  son  of 

Aodha,  son  of  Oirdheileigh,  son  of 

Bryen,  son  of  Guir,  son  of 

Conconacht,  son  of  Cairnaigh,  son  of 

Conconacht,  son  of  Liiain,  son  of 

Conconacht,  son  of  Uairgioladh,  son  of 

Brycn,  son  of  Criomhthan,  son  of 

Philip,  son  of  Feidhthigh,  son  of 

Thomas  More,  son  of  Roichidh,  son  of 

Aodha  Roe,  son  of  Colla  da  Chrioch,  son  of 

FlatLbhertach,  son  of  Eochaidh  Dabhlein,  son  of 

Donn,  son  of  Fiachadh  Sreabhtnine,  son  of 

Donall,  son  of  #  Cairbre,  Liffeachair,  son  of 

Cbristianus,  son  of  Cormac  Ulf  hada,  son  of 

Donn  More,  son  of  Art  Aonf  hir,  son  of 

Randle,  son  of  Conn  Cead  Chathach. 
Vide  O'Neills  pedigree* 

THE   GENEALOGY   OF  O   KELLT. 

Maolbacrluin,  son  of  Cealla,  son  of 

Feadorcha,  son  of  DmuUi  son  of 
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Aodby  son  of          «  Jonraclitachi  from  wbose  brother 

William,  son  of  Coegrach  sprang  Clan  Aod- 

Maoleachloiouy  son  of  haghain,  son  of 

William  Boye,  son  of  Foipichiollay  son  of 

iDonogh  Maimhncach,  son  of    Dluthaig,  son  of 

Connor,  son  of  DiocholJay  son  oT 

Donall,  son  of  Eo^an  Fionn,  from  whose  bro- 

Teige  Tailteann,  son  of  uker  Baadhach  sprangO  Mad-- 

Connor,  son  of  Again,  son  of 

Diarmuid,  son  of  Cormac,  son  of 

Connor,  son  of  Cairbre  Crom,  son  of 

Teige  Chatha  Biren,  son  of       Fcaraidhach,  son  of 

Morough,  son  of  Lugbaidh,  son  of 

Aodba,  son  of  .    Daflain,  son  of 

Cealing,  from  wbom  O  Kelly  Breasal,  son  of 

took  the  name,  son  of  Maine  Mor,  son  of 

Fianacbta,  son  of  Eocbaidh  Firdaghiall,   sOn  of 

Oiliolla,   son  of  Donall,  son  of 

Jomchaidb.  (This  Jomchaidb  had  three  brothers,  viz.  Deaghadh 
Dum,  from  whom  sprang  Mac  Mahon  of  Ulster ;  Roachadh, 
the  second  brother,  from  whom  sprang  Maguire,  and  Mac 
Tighernan  of  Clan  Farril ;  Fiachradh,  the  third  brother,  from 
\rhom  sprang  O  Hanluain  and  O  Niailan,)  son  of 
Conn  Cead  Chatbach.     Cl'his  Conn   had  two    brothers ;    from 
Eocbaidh  Fionn,  one  of  them,  descended  O  -Nuallain  in  Leio- 
ster  ;   from  Fiacbadh  Saidhe,  the  other  brother,  sprang  the 
O  Whelans,    in  Irish  O  Faolain,  and  O  Bruic  in  Munster,) 
son  of 
Fiedhlim  Reachtmar,  son  of       Eocbaidh  Feidhliocb,  son  of 
Taathal  Tcachtmar,  son  of  Finn,  son  of 

Fiacbadh  Fionola,  son  of  Finnlogha,  son  of 

Fearadbach  Fionn,  son  of  Roighnein  lloe,  son  of 

Criomhthan  Naidhnair,  son  of   Easamuin  Eamhna,  son  of 
Lugh  Riabhndeargh,  son  of        Blathachta,  son  of 
Mac  na-  trii  Bfineamhna,  son  of  Labbradh  Lorck,  son  of 

Eana  Aigbnach,  from  whose  brother  Fiacbadh  Fearmara  sprang 
Conaire  Mac  Modha  Lamhadh,  brother  in-law  to  Conn  Cead 
Cliatbach,  and  he  was  father  to  the  three  Cairbres,  viz«  Cair- 
bre  Riada,  Cairbre  Muisk,  and  Cairbre  Bascaoin ;  they  and 
their  posterity  were  called  Earnuide  Mumhan  :  from  Cairbre 
Riada  is  Dailriada  in  Scotland  called;  from  Cairbre  Muisk  is 
Muskery  in  Munstcr  called,  of  whose  posterity  is  O  Failbhe, 
in  Enelisb  O  Failvy,  in  Desmond,  an  ancient  and  noble  fa- 
mily, occ.  from  Cairbre  Bascaoin  is  Corca  Baiscin  called,  and 
we  fiTid  none  of  his  issue.  From  the  said  Cairbre  Riada  sprang 
those  names  in  Scotland,  viz,  Cineal  Guairc,,  Magh  Agnam- 
buin,  Magh  l!k)^ain,  Magh  Boitbrloch,  Magh  Giolla  Coin, 
and  Magh  Giolla  Laghmhain,  &c.  son  of 

Aongus  Tuirmheach  Teamhrach|  son  of 

Eocbaidh  Foleathan,  son  of 
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Oiliolla  Caisf  hiaclach,  eon  of     Meilge  MoHitbacli,  eon  of 
CoqIb  Cruadh  Chealgach,  son  of  Cobhthaig  Caolmbreag,  son  of 
Jaraa  Gleofatbach,  eod  of  Vgaine  More, 

Vide  0  NeiU's  pedigree. 


DoiTAL  o  Kellv,  or  Demiig  Kelly  of  Aghraao,  in  the  county  of 
Galway,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  Eb(|,  is  the  only  son  of 
Cbarles  Kelly,  comraonly  called  colonel  Charles  Kelly,  who 
wa§  bred  in  his  youth  at  St.  Omers,  where  he  went  through  Ilie 
course  of  his  studies  with  great  reputation,  and  became  well 
versed  in  the  knowledge  of  most  of  the  European  languagep, 
such  as  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  English,  and 
Irish.  In  the  year  1642  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  having 
soon  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse  under  the  marquis  of 
Ormond,  distinguished  himself  in  the  royal  cause  upon  many 
occasions  during  the  war;  but  when  the  king  was  beheaded, 
and  Ireland  hod  been  reduced  by  the  usurper,  he  left  the  king- 
dom, and  carried  a  regiment  of  foot,  consislJng  of  2000  men, 
into  Spain,  and  his  royal  master,  king  Charles  II.  being  then 
in  France,  he  soon  repaired  to  him,  and  being  followed  by 
most  of  hia officers  and  soldiers,  ihey  were  formed  into  a  regi- 
ment, and  placed  again  under  his  command.  Colonel  ChatTes 
Kelly  contmued  in  France  till  cardinal  Mazarine  made  that 
infamous  peace  with  Cromwell,  by  which  the  king  and  royal 
family  were  obliged  to  quit  that  kingdom,  and  retire  into 
Spain,  the  only  power  at  variance  with  the  usurper ;  then,  like 
a  great  many  other  gallant  and  loyal  gentlemen,  he  quitted 
that  service,  and  followed,  his  royal  master  into  Spain,  where 
he  remained  till  it  pleased  God  to  bring  about  the  happy  res- 
toration. In  the  year  1660  he  came  into  England,  and  was 
highly  esteemed  for  his  learning,  loyalty,  and  great  services 
both  al  home  and  abroad.  In  the  reign  of  king  James  II.  ho 
was  chosen  knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Roscommon 
in  Ireland,  and  one  of  his  majesty's  most  honorable  privy 
council  in  that  kingdom.  He  was  a  person  of  great  abilities, 
piety,  and  universal  knowledge,  and  was  justly  esteemed  one 
of  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  accomplished  men  of  that 
age ;  son  of 

John  O  Kelly,  commonly  called  colonel  John  Kelly,  the  father 
of  Charles,  and  grandfather  to  the  present  Dennis,  was  like- 
wise very  active  and  zealous  in  supporting  the  cause  of  king 
Charles  I.  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war  of  Ireland,  and 
had  such  a  distinguished  character  for  his  services  from  those 
two  eminent  royalists,  the  marquisses  of  Ormond  and  Clan- 
ricard,  that  he  was  restored,  by  a  particular  clause  in  the  act 
of  seitlement,  to  all  the  e&tate  which  be  either  had  in  posses- 
'  I  the  year  1641,  which  estate  was,  accords 
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in^ly  enjoyed  bj  him,  and  still  remains  in  his  fiunily.     The 
said  John  O  Kelly  was  son  and  heir  to  CoUa  O  Kelly,    who, 
in  the  reign  of  qneen  Elizabeth,  was  commander  of  the  foot, 
nnder  the  great  Richard,  earl  of  Clanrickard,  and  then  of  St. 
Albans  in  England,  at  the  battle  of   Kin&ale,    against  the 
Spaniards ;  in  which  the  said  CoUa  O  Kelly  behaved  himself 
with  the  greatest  conduct  and  resolution.    This  familj  is  the 
chief  of  the  name,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  king- 
dom, and  were  allied  to  most  of  the  best  families  in  it ;  for 
Colia  O  Kelly  was  married  into  the  family  of  the  Betaghs,  an 
ancient  good  one  of  Danish  extraction ;   his  son  John  was 
married  to  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Hill  of  Ulenstown,  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  by  his  first  wife,  daughter  to  Plunket  of 
Gypstown,  of  the  earl  of  Fingall's  family ;  Charles  was  mar- 
ried to  the  daughter  of  O  Kelly  of  Galway,  by  Ayles,  daughter 
to  O  Sheagnasy,  another  ancient  good  family  in  that  country : 
and  the  present  Dennis  is  married  to  the  honorable   Mary 
Kelly,  alias  Bellew,  eldest  daughter  of  Walter,  late  lord  Bel- 
lewy  by  the  right  honourable  Frances  Arabella  Bellew,  alias 
Weutworth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  right  honourable  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wentworth,  and  sister  to  the  present  earl  of  Strafford,  by 
whom  he  has  issue  living  two  daughters,  viz.  Frances  ArabeUa 
the  eldest,  and  Ann  the  youngest. 

THB  PBD1GREB  OF  THB  DAILRIADA  IV  800TZ.AND. 

CoNSTANTiN,  Aoueus  Buidhneacb,  son  of 

Goilein,  son  of  Feidhlim  Roinic,  son  of 

Dnbh,  son  of  Ceann  Cormac,  son  of 

Maolcolm,  son  of  Sruthluaithe,  son  of 

Constantin,  son  of  Fidhfeige,  son  of 

Kennedy,  son  of  Eaguir  Chirr,  son  of 

Ailpin,  son  of  Eochaidh  Andoith,  son  of 

Eachach,  son  of  Fiachadh  Cathmhaoil^  son  of 

Aodha  Fionn,  son  of  Foirdheid,  son  of 

Daman nuirt,  son  of  Eire,  son  of 

Foargus,  son  of  Eochaidh  Riada,  son  of 

Ni»eamair,  son  of  Fiacha  Fearmara,  son  of 

Eire,  son  of  Aongus  Tuirmheach  Teaarhnieli 
Eochaidh  Munramhar,  son  of         son  of 

Aonns  Firt,  son  of  Eochaidh  Foltleathan. 

Feidnlintidb  Aislingtheach,  son                                                          . 
of 

Vide  O  Neill's  pedigree. 

Of  the  noble  families  of  Leinster  deseended  ft-om  Laogaire  Lon^k,  son  of  V\ 
More,  of  the  posterity  of  Ueremon,  we  will  begin  with  the  Cavaaagfas, 

not  the  eldest  of  Cathaoir  More's  posterity,  but  became  there 

iff  Leinstei  of  their  direct  line  than  any  of  the  rest. 
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THE   PEDIORBB   OF   MAO   MOROUOH. 

MoROUOHy  son  of  Art  Boy  e,  son  of 

Donall  Spaineach,  son  of  Donall  Riabhaeh,  son  of 

Donogh,  son  of  Gearald,  son  of 

Charles  Carracb,  son  of  Art  Oge,  son  of 

Mortough,  son  of  Art  More,  son  of 

Mortoughy  from  whose  brother  Arthur  sprang  Sliocht  Diarmuda 
Lamhdeargy  viz.  Morough  Mac  Brjen  with  his  descendants, 
son  of 

Maurice,  son  of 

Mortough,  son  of 

Donall  Caomhanach.  (From  this  Donall  the  noble  family  of  the 
Cavanaghs  descended;  the  said  Donall  had  two  brothers,  viz. 
Eamon  and  Art;  this  Art  was  put  to  death  by  Hoderic  O 
Connor,  and  left  no  issue ;  from  Eamon  descended  the  Cin- 
sealachs,  famous  for  several  worthy  merits,)  &c.  son  «f 

Diarmuid  na  Ngall,  from  whose  brother  Morough  na  Ngaoidhil 
sprang  Mac  Daibith  More,  son  of 

Donogb,  son  of 

Morough  Maolnambo,  son  of  Aodha,  son  of 

Diarmuid,  son  of  Ragallach,  son  of 

Donall,  son  of  Oncon,  son  of 

Ceallach,  son  of  Faolchon,  son  of 

Cionaoith,  son  of  Faolain,  son  of 

Cairbre,  son  of  Siolain,  son  of 

Diarmuid,  son  of  Eogan  Caoch,  son  of 

Nathi,  from  whom  the  O  Ryans  descended,  a  sept  most  free  and  hos. 
pitable,  son  of 

Criombthan,  son  of 

Eana  Cinsealach,  from  whose  son  Feidhlim  sprang  the  noble  families 
of  the  O  Murphy  and  O  Dowling ;  and  from  the  said  Eana's  bro« 
ther  sprang  the  poble  families  of  the  Byrns  and  Tools,  ^in  Irish  O 
Broin  and  O  Tuathal ;  son  of 

Breasal  Beallach,  son  of 

Fiachadh  Baiceada,  who  was  the  youngest  of  all  Cathaoir  More's 
sons,  from  whom  sprang  O  Duffy,  son  of 

Cathaoir  More,  from  whose  eldest  son,  Viz.  Rossa  Failge,  sprang  the 
noble  family  of  O  Connor  Falte ;  and  from  O  Connor  Falie  sprang 
the  famous  families  of  O  Duin,  in  English  Dun,  and  O  Dempsy, 
lords  of  Clanmalier }  of  (he  same  race  or  line  sprane  O  Brsnain, 
O  Riagain  in  Leinster,  Mac  Colgain,  Clan  Carbry,  O  Maolchiar. 
ain,  O  Bearra  of  Leachach,  O  Hartaigh,  and  one  of  the  families  of 
O  Floinn,  &c.  From  Daire  Barrach,  another  son  of  Catdaoir  More, 
sprang  O  Gormain,  O  Moony,  in  Irish  O  Maonaigh,  Mnillin,  in 
Irish  O  Maolain ;  from  Cochorb,  another  son  of  Cathaoir  Morfy 
sprang  O  Feadhak  of  Forthuatb,  son  of 

Feidhlime  Fiomrglas,  son  of 

Cormac  Gealtagadlb,  son  of 
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Niadhchord,  son  of 

CoDohorb,  from  whose  son  Cairbre  Clutheaohair  sprang  the  honour- 
able family  of  O  Dwire,  kings  of  Cairbry,  Coillnamanach,  ftc  and 
from  him  also  sprang  O  Donagain  Araighei  son  of 
Connor  Abradhmadh,  son^f 
Finfileadh,  son  of 
Rosa  Roe,  son  of 

Nnadha  Neacht ;  (this  Nuadha  had  three  sons,  viz.  Feargns  Fairge, 
the  ancestor ;  Baoisgine,  from  whom  sprang  Cumhall,  the  fath^  of 
Fionn,  the  general  of  all  the  trained  bands  of  Ireland,  calleil  Fiana 
Eirion.  Baine,  the  king  of  England's  daughter,  was  mothorto 
Cnmhall,  and  of  Feidhlime  Reachtmar,)  son  of 
Seadhna  Siothbhach,  son  of 
Laighd beach  Loithfinn,  son  of 

Breasal  Breac.    (From  this  Breasal's  son  Conia  sprang  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  the  Fitz  Patricks,  in  Irish  Mac  Giolla  JPhacunig,  kings  of 
Ossery,)  son  of 
Fiachadh  Faobhric,  son  of 

OilioUa  Glas,  son  of  Fcargus  Fortantihail,  son  of 

Fiachadh  Foghlas,  son  of  Breasal  Breogamhain,  son  of 

Nuadhatt  Follamhuin,  son  of         Aongns  FoUamhuin,  son  of 
Alloity  son  of  OilioUa  Breachain,  son  of 

Arty  son  of  Labhra  Loingseach,  son  of 

Modha  Art,  son  of  OilioUa  Aine,  son  of 

Criomhthan  Cosgrach,  son  of       Lao^aire  Lorck,  son  of 
Feidhlime  Fortruinn,  son  of        Ugame  More. 
Vide  O  Neill's  pedigree. 

THE  GENBA.L0GT0F  MAUBICE  O  CONNOR  FALIB,  ESQ. 

DoNOGH  and  Maurice  O  Connor,  Mortough,  son  of 

Esqrs.  the  sons  of  Coll,  son  of  Donough,  son  of 
John  O  Connor,  son  of  Conaifne,  son  of 

Donough,  son  of  Morton gh,  son  of 

John,  son  of  Congalach,  son  of 

Donough,  son  of  Dunsleibhe,  son  of 

John,  son  of  Brogarbhan,   son  of 

Diarmuid,  son  of  Connor,   son  of 

Charles,    from    whose    brother  Congalach,  son  of 

Turlough  sprang  the  noble  fa-  Finn,  son  of 

mily  of  Teigean  Eroithin,  £cc.  Maolmordha,  son  of 

son  of  Connor,  son  of 

Conn,   son  of  Flapaean,  son  of 

Calbhach,  son  of  Cionfhaoith,  son  of 

Morough,  son  of  Mugruim,  son  of 

Mortough,  son  of  Floin  da  Chongal,  son  of 

Mortough,  son  of  Diomusach^  son  of 

Mortough,  son  of  Coogalach,  son  of 

Maolmordha,  son  of  Foranan,  son  of 
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Maolmhaighy  son  oF 

Cathaly  son  of 

Bruidhe,  son  of 

Eogan,  son  of 

Nathi,.  son  of 

Rossa  Failee,  son  of 

Cathaoir  MorCy  monarch  of  Ire- 

landy  son  of 
Feidhlime  Fiorarglas,  son  of 
Ck)rmac  Gealtagaoith>  son  of 
Niadhcorb,  son  of 
Conchorb,   son  of 
Modhcorb,  son  of 
Connor  Abradhruadh,  son  of 
Finnfileadh,  son  of 
Rosa  Roe,  son  of 
Nuadba  Neacht,  son  of 
Seadhna  Siothbhach,  son  of 
Luighdheach  Loithfinn,  son  of 
Breasal  Breac,  son  of 


Fiachadh  Faobhric,  son  of 
OilioUa  GlaSy  son  of 
Fiachadh  Foghlas,  son  of 
Nuadbatt  Foflamhuiny  son  of 
AUoit,  son  of 
Art  son  of 
Modba  Arty  son  of 
Criomhthan  Ck>serachy  son  of 
Feidhlime  Fortrninny  son  of 
Feargus  Fortamhuil,  son  of 
Breasal  Breogamhoiny  son  of 
Aongus  Follamhuin,  son  of 
Oiliolla  Breachain,  son  of 
Labhra  Loingseach,  son  of 
Oiliolla  Aine,.  son  of 
Laogaire  Lorck,  son  of 
U^me  More,  monarch  of  Ire- 
^  land,  and  ancestor  to  all  the 
royal  race  of  Heremon. 


THB  PEDIGRBB   OF  THB   FITZ   PATRICKS,    KINGS    OF   OSSERY. 


Brten,  son  of 
Teige,  son  of 
Florence,  son  of 
Bryen,  son  of 
Bryen,  son  of 
John,  son  of 


Florence,  son  of 
Donall  Dubb,  son  of 
Florence  Bacach,   son  of 
Donali  More,  son  of 
Moighe  Laighis,  son  of 
Donall  Clanach,  son  of 


Florence  na  cul  Choille,  son  of     Sgaunlan,  son  of 

Giolla  Padraig,  from  whom  Mac  Giolla  Phadruig  took  the  tname  of 

Fitz  Patrick,  son  of 
Donoogh,  son  of 
Ceallacb,  son  of 
Carroll,  from  whose  son  Bryen  sprang  the  valiant  family  of  O 

Breanan  Jobh  Duach,  and  Clan  Oisdighin,  son  of 


Dongaile,  son  of 
Ainamchaidh,  son  of 
Conceama,  son  of 
Faolan,  son  of 
Croanmaol,  son  of 
Ronan  Rieghfhlatha,  son  of 
Colman  More,  son  of 
Bigne  Caoch,  son  of 
Laighnig  Faoiligh,  son  of 
Scanlan  More,   son  of 
Cinnsiolach,  son  of 
Roman  Duach,  son  of 
Conol^  son  of 


Cairbre,  son  of 
Neadhbuain,  son  of 
Eochaidh  Lamhdhiott,  son  of 
Aingidhe,   son  of 
Laogaire  Beambuadh,  one  of  the 
stoutest  heroes  of  his  time,  son  of 
Aongus  Ossery,  son  of 
Criomhthan,  son  of 
Eire,  son  of 
Eana,  son  of 
Oiliolla,  son  of 
Luigheach,  aon  of 
Labhraison  of 
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CarthaOy  son  of 
Naadhatt,  son  of 

Conla,  from  whom  sprang  tke  following  sirnamee,  ascording  to  tht 
poem  that  begins  with  these  words^  Naas  na  Riogh  Bio^ift  na 
ttnlacb,  VIZ.  Muinter  Bs^ithin  Muinter  Dnineamhla,  Muiater 
Osain,  Muinter  Mairinain,  Mainter  Tuachairy  Muiater  Chrithin 
-  Muinter  Dhulbhain,  Mainter  Lionaigi  Muinter  Urgosiiy  Muinter 
Chreadmachain,  the  Nananes,  the  Moineagfaansy  s  aept  of  the 
Breens,  the  Cobhraoi,  and  several  others,  &e.  aon  of 
Breasal  Breac,  son  of  Feidhlime  Fortminiiy  son  of 

Fiachadh  FaoUiric,  son  of  Feargus  Fortamhuil,  son  of  * 

Oiliolla  Gias,  son  of  Breasal  Breogambuin,    son  of 

Fiachadh  Foghlas,  son  of  Aongas  Follamhuin,  son  of 

Nuadhatt  FoUamhain,  son  of       Oiliolla  Breacfaain,  son  of 
Alioit,  son   of  Labhradh  Loingsoach,   aon  of 

Art,  son  of  Oiliolla  Aine,  son  of 

Modha  Art,  son  of  Laogaire  Loro»  son  of 

Criomhthan  Cosgrach,  son  of       Ugaine  More. 

Vide  O  Neill's  pedigree. 


THE  OENBALOOY  OF  O  DWTEB. 


Philip,  son  of 
Anthony,  son  of 
Diarmuid,  son  of 
Thomas,  son  of 
Connor,  son  of 
Thomas,  son  of 
Thomas,  son  of 
Connor,  son  of 
Thomas,  son  of 
Thomas,  son  of 
Giolla  na  Naomb,  son  of 
Giolla  na  Naomb,  son  of 
Loghlin,  son  of 
Gioll  na  Naomb,  son  of 
Lorcan,  son  of 
Ceallaigh,  son  of 
Giolla  na  Naomb,  son  of 
Ceallaig,  son  of 
Lorcan,  son  of 
Aodb,  son  of 
Donougb,  son  of 
Lorcan,  son  of 


Dunchadh,  son  of 
Duadhfhlaithy  son  of 
Collan,  son  of 
Colman,  son  of 
Cratb,  son  of 
Roger,  son  of 
GrioUan,  son  of 
Lubna,  son  of 
Lughna,  son  of 
Muiriny,  son  of 
Fionnchadha,  son  of 
Firrath,  son  of 
Firrnadearg,  son  of 
Firine,  son  of 
Luigbeach,   son  of 
Airimbair,  son  of 

Cairbre  Cluitbeachairy  son  of 
Concborb,  son  of 
Modbcborb,  son  of 

Connor  Ahradhruadh,    son  of 
Finfileadb,   son  of 


Rosa  Roe,  son  of 
Dwyer,  from  whom  O  Dwyro  Nuadba  Neacht,  son  of 

took  the  name,  son  of  Seadbna,  Siothbhach,   son  of 

Spiolain,  son  of  Luigbdheach  Loithfinn,  son  of 

Suibhne^  son  of  Breasal  Breac. 

Vide  Fitz  Patrick's  pedigree. 
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THB  PBDI6RBB  OF  O  HBIDBRSGOTL. 

In  which  we  will  insert  all  the  noble  families  that  sprang  from  Ith,  son  of  Breo- 
gan,  which  Ith  was  uncle  to  king  Milesias. 

Florence^  son  of  Cobrain,  son  of 

Connor,  son  of  Flannain,  son  of 

Connor,   son  of  Branuimh,  son  of 

Florence,  son  of  Heidersgeoil,  son  of 

Mac  Con,  son  of  Nathi,  son  of 

Mac  Con,  son  of  Aongus  son  of 

Donough,  son  of  Mac  Cony^'son  of 

Magh  Urath,  son  of  Macniadh,  son  of 

Donough  More,  son  of  Lnidheach,  son  of 

Fotliadn,  son  of  Daire  Firuillne,  son  of 

Finn,  son  of  Eadanih'rach,  son  of 

Mac  Con,  son  of  Deaghadh  Dearg,  son  of 

Fothadh,  son  of  Deirethine,  son  of 

Heidersgeoil,    from    whom    O  Nuadhadh  Airgtheach,  son  of 
Heidersgoil    took  the   name,  Luchtaine,  son  of 
son  of  Logha  Feidhlig, 

Finn,  son  of  Osa,  son  of 

Nuadhatt,  son  of  Sin,  son  of 

Dungoile,  son  of  Maithsin,  son  of 

Maoftuile,  son  of  Losh&9  son  of 

Dungusa,  son  of  Eadamhain,  son  of 

Aongus,  son  of  Mail,  son  of 

Foluchta,  son  of  Luigheach,  son  of 

Flanain,  son  of  Ith,  son  of 

Cobhain,  son  of 

Breo^an.  This  Breogan  was  king  of  Spain,  and  Stras  the  grand- 
fotner  of  king  Milesius.  From  Luigheach,  the  son  of  Ith,  de- 
scended Mac  Amluidhe,  Callruidlie,  Mac  Flanchuidhc  of 
Dartruidhc,  O  Cobhthaig,  O  Cumin  Mac  Aillin  in  Scotland, 
from  whom  O  Haillinan,  O  Floin  Arda,  O  Baire  Arran,  Jcc. 
from  Mac  Aillin  sprang  O  Fathaidh,  &c. 
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KINGS  OF  IRELAND. 

With  the  yetr  they  began  their  reign,  and  the  nvmber  of  years  they  reigned. 

Anno 
Mundi. 

2737  Hbbbi^  and  Heremon  ruled  jointly, 

2738  Heremon  reigned  after  the  death  of  Heber 
2752  Maimhn^y  Luighne  or  Laighne  ruled 

2755  £r,  Orbha,  Fearon  and  Feargna 

2756  Irial  .... 
2766  Eithrial  -  -  -  . 
2786  Conmaol          .... 
2816  Tighermas 
2866  Eochaidh  Eadgothach 
2870  Cearmna  and  Sobhairce  ruled  jointly 
2910  Eochaidh  Faobharglas 
2930  Fiachadh  Labhruine  reigned 
2953  Eochaidh  Mumho 
2976  Aongus  Ollmuchach 
2994  Eadna  Airgtheach 
3021  Rotheachta                   ... 
3046  Seadhna                        ... 
3050  Fiachadh  Fionnsgotliach 
3070  Muinheamhoin 
3075  Aildergoidh 
3082  OllamhFodhIa 
3113  Fionnachta 
3128  Slanoll 

3143  Geide  Ollgothach  -  - 

3160  Fiachadh 

3184  Beamgall  ... 

3196  OilioU 

3212  Siorna  Saoghalach 

3233  Rotheachta 

3240  Elim 

3241  Giallacha 
3250  Art  Imleach 
3272  Nuadha  Fionn  Fail 
3292  Breasrigh 

3301  Eochaidh  Apthach 

3302  Fionn 
3322  Seadhna  Jonaraicc 
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8342    Sitnon  Breac  reigned 

8348     lluach  Fionn 

8363     Muireadiiacli  Balgrach 

3357     EailhaD, 


Lnghaidh  Jardhoiiin 

8378  Siorlamh 

8394  Eochaidh  Uairceas 

-  8406  Eochaidb  FiadhmhaiDe,  and  his  brother 
CoDuing  Beg  Aglach  reigned  jointly 

3411  Lughaidh  LamhdSearg  -  . 

3418  Conning  Beg  Aglach 

3428  Art  ... 

8434  Fiachadh  Tolgrach 

3441  Oilioll  Fionn 

3450  Eocliaidli  ... 

3457  Airf^eadrahar  -  -  . 

84S0  Duach  Laghrach 
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3686  UgaineMore 
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8648  Labliraiih  Loingacach 

3666  Meiige  Maolbtbach 

3673  Modbcliorb 
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3803  Conall  Callambracli 

3808  Niadh  Seadhamhdn 
3815  Eanda  Aighnaeh 
3843  C'riomhthan  Cosgrach 

3850  Riighraidbe,  simamed  the  Gnat 

3880  Jomidhmhar 
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Anno^  I 
Mundu 

3922  Fachtna  Fathach 

3040  Eochaidh  Feidhlloch 

3852  Eochaidh  Aureamh 

3964  Eideregeoil 

3970  Nuaghadh  Neacht  reigned  but  half  a  year 

3970  Conaire  the  Great 

4000  liUghaidh  Riabhdearg 

4020  Ck)nnor  Abhradhniami 

4021  Criomhthan  Niadhnar 

Anno 
Domini 

4  Fearaidhach  Fionfachtnach 

24  Fiachadh  Fion 

27  Fiachadh  Fionolaidh 

54  Cairbre  Cinncait  reigned 

69  Elim 

79  Tnathal  Teachtmhar 

109  Mai  ... 

113  Feidhlimhidh  Reachtmhar 

122  Cathaoir  More 

125  Ck)nn  Ceadchatach  *of  the  hun- 
dred battles 

145  Conaire 

152  ArtAonfhir 

182  Lughaidhy  simamed  Mac  Con 

212  FearguB  Dubhdheadach 

213  Cormao  Ulf  h^da 

253  Eochaidh  Ounait 

254  Cairbre  Liffeachair 

281  Fathach  Airgtheach  and  Fa- 

thach Cairptheach  -  1  ib. 

282  Fiachadh  Streabhthttine  -  -  30  308 
316  Colla  Uais  ...  4  31Q 
319    Muireadhach  Tireach 

352  Caolbhach 

353  Eochaidh  Moighmeodhin 
360  Criomhthan 
376  Niall  of  the  nine  hostages 
398  Dathy  -  -  23    335 

These  are  the  kings  mentioned  in  the  first  part  in  the  time  of 
paganism ;  in  the  succeeding  monarch's  reign  St.  Patrick  ar- 
rived in  Ireland  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith. 
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Alrnhninne,  remarkable  battle  of,  ii.  83. 

Alpbabet,  invention  of  tbe,  i.  116. 

Atinalistfi  and  Historians,  encouragement  of,  i.  178. 

AongUB,  king  of  Munster,  accident  attending  the  baptism  of,  ii.  13 

Aongoa  Tuirmheach,  crime  of,  i.  206. 

Aoii  CoUum  Cill,  destmction  of  the  monastery  of,  ii.  93. 

Aoii,  gift  of,  to  St.  Colium  Cill,  ii.  45. 

Archbishops  and  clergy  of  Cashel,  vblent  banishment  of  the,  ii.  11. 

Archbishops  of  Ireland,  consecration  of,  ii.  12. 

Arms  and  devices,  Irish  annals  particular  in  the  account  of,  i.  180. 

Augustine,  the  monk,  mission  of,  to  Britain,  ii.  69. 

Authorities  in  proof  of  Ireland  being  called  Scotia,  i.  &c«  318. 

Aathors,  principal,  in  the  times  of  Paganism,  ii.  18. 

Beacan,  St.  efficacy  of  the  prayers  of,  ii.  42. 

Beannchuir,  burning  of  the  convent  of,  ii.  80. 

Seine  Briot,  prince  of  Wales,  invasion  of  Ireland  by,  i.  264. 

Beultinne,  La,  derivation  of  the  name,  i.  246. 

Bishops,  necessity  of  a  great  number  of,  ii.  10, 

Boiroimhe,  the  tribute  of,  amount  of,  i.  250. 

Bounty  of  Cormac  Mac  Cuillenan,  ii.  118. 

Breannuin  Biorra,  extraordinary  age  of,  ii.  45 . 

Breogaa,  son  of  Bratha,  birth  of,  i.  129. 

Bridges,  erection  of,  by  Turlough,  ii.  192. 

Brigantes,  settlement  of  the,  in  England,  i.  165. 

Britannia,  derivation  of  the  name  of,  i.  95. 

Britons,  antidote  against 'the  poisoned  weapons  of  the,  i.  179. — 164. 

Brutus,  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  divided  between  the  sons  of, 

1.317. 
Bcyen  Boiroimhe,  life  and  actions  of,  ii.  1 57. 
Bon  of  Pope  Adrian  IV.  ii.  214. 
Borial  places,  remarkble,  i.  306. 
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Qumin,  St.  effects  of  the  prayers  of,  ii.  31. 

lamities  caused  by  the  Danes  foretold,  ii.  92. 
Cambrensis,  Giraldus,  false  representations  of,  i.  82. 
Gaahel,  cause  of  the  name  o^  i.  72. 
Champions,  customs  of,  i.  217* 
Christianity,  introduction  of,  ii.  8. 
Christian  religion,  state  of  the,  in  Ireland,  at  the  coming  of  the 

English,  ii.  270. 
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CbronicleB,  public,  remarkable  cure  of,  vol.  i.  paee  174. 

Cburcbes.  Dumber  of,  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  ii,  10. 

Cborcb  of  Tuam,  erection  of  the,  ii.  ISL 

CUrgy,  zeal  of  the,  i.  327. 

Clontarf,  remarkuble  battle  of,  ii.  170 

Collum  Cill,  St.  life  find  labours  of,  ii.  46. 

Colours,  iuTention  of  blue  and  green,  i,  169. 

Condi,  surprising  act  of,  ii.  139. 

Convention  of  Fiodb  Mac  Naongusa,  ii.  187. 

Convocation  of  Visneacb,  customs  attbe,  i.  246. 

Conspiracy,  treasonable,  of  Cairbre  Cinncait,  i.  241, 

Cormac  Mac  Coil ienan,  characterof,  ii.  117. 

Cromhthan,  murder  of,  i.  316. 

Cruelties  committed  by  the  first  EngllBh  adventorerg  in    Ireland, 

ii.  217. 
Cnrachs,  (boats  covered  ndth  skins,)  invention  of,  i.  168. 
Customs  of  the  ancient  heroes,  i.  181. 

Dulgus,  bravery  of  the,  ii.  1 60. 

Dailmdi,  descent  of  the,  i.  2S0. 

Danes,  difierent  invasions  of  Ireland  by  the,  ii.  90. 

Death,  dismal  of  RagidJach  and  bis  queen,  ii.  79. 

Decision  of  Diarmuid    respecting  a  copy  of  tha  New  Testament, 

ii.  53. 
Deirdre,  extriiordinary  wish  of,  i.  2&7. — 207. 
Design  of  the  Irish  nobility  to  espel  the  Eng;)ish,  ii.  223. 
Diarmuid  Mac  Morrough,  aided  by  the  English,  ii.  200. 
Disaffection  of  the  Irish  to  the  Ei^ligh,  cruelties  of  the  EngUsh  the 

cause  of  the.  ii.  223 
Dromceat,  parliament  of,  ii.  47. 
Dublin,  capitulation  of,  to  Diarmuid,  ii.  203. 
Dundalk,  naval  engagement  in  ihe  bay  of,  ii.  138. 
Dun  Domhnail,  defeat  of  the  Irish  at,  ii.  206. 

Ecclesiastical  convocations  held  in  Ireland  previoos  to  the  arrival  of 

the  Englisb,  u.  217. 
Easter,  celebrations  of  the  festivalof,  by  Cormac  Mac  CuiUenan,  ii. 

116. 
Ecclesiaalical  power,  reason  of  the  distribution  of,  ii.  71. 
England,  invasion  of,  by  Rogerus,  king  of  the  Plcte,  i.  333. 
English,  arrival  of  the,  ii.  500. 

Failbbe  Fionn,  admiral  of  the  Irish  fleet,  remarkable  coonge  and 

conduct  of,  ii.  138. 
Families,  extraction  of  the  principal  Irish,  I.  216. 
Famine,  remarkable,  i.  257. 

Feargus,  son  of  Roigb,  courageous  acta  of,    i.  22£. 
Feidhlime,  king  of  Munster,  character  of,  ii.  166, 
Fiachadh  MuiUeatban,  barbarous  murder  of,  i.  289. 
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Fiana  Ein'onn,  or  Irish  militia,  cleanliness  of  the,  vol.  1.  page  294. 

Fionngall,  desperate  courage  of,  in  the  naval  engagement  at  Dun- 
dalk,  ii.  133. 

Fionn  Mac  Cumhall,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Irish  militia,  fabu- 
lous account  of,  i.  ^94. 

Firbolgs,  arrival  of  the,  i.  96. 

Folly  of  the  king  and  princes  of  Ireland,  ii.  160. 

Fortifications  of  the  Britons  against  the  Picts,  i.  318. 

France,  invasion  of,  bj  Niall,   i.  318. 

Freedom,  spirit  of,  in  the  Irish,  ii.  101. 

GabhraUyLiffe,  destruction  of  the  army  of  Leinster  in  the  battle  of, 

ii.  44. 
Gradelians,  expulsion  of  the,  i.  127 

Ghu)idha],  the  grammarian,  Irish  language  called  after,  i,  135. 
Gkurrisons  formation  of,  in  Ireland,  by  Henry  II.  ii.  211. 
Gauls  invasion  of,  Ireland,  by  the,  ii.  90. 
Gentry,  massacre  of  the  English,  by  the  Saxone,  i.  328. 
Gold,  first  discovery  of,  in  Ireland,  i.  164. 
Government  of  Munster,  alternate  succession  to  the,  established,  i. 

262. 
Grant,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II.  by  the  Pope,  ii,  212. 
Graves,  interment  in  introduced,  by  Eochaidh  Aireamh,  i.  237. 
Guaire,  defeat  of,  ii,  43. 

Hanmer,  falsity  of  the  chronicle  of,  i.  83. 

Heber  and  Heremon,  fatal  difference  between,  i.  160. 

Henry  II.  king  of  England,  arrival  of,  in  Ireland,  ii.  209* 

Hermits  of  Moigh  BiUe  burned  by  the  Danes,  ii.  94. 

History,  remarks  upon  Irish,  i.  328. 

Hugh  O  Neih,  answer  of,  to  Maolseachluin,  ii.  1 53. 

Idolatry,  introduction  of,  i.  189 — 169. 

Insidious  policy  of  the  Danes,  ii.  109. 

Intestine  divisions,  of  the  Irish,  ii.  111. 

Island  pf  Saints,  Ireland  distinguished  by  the  title  of,  ii.  10. 

Kennedy  Mac  Lorcan,  generous  determination  of,  ii.  131. 
King  of  Ossery,  ungenerous  conduct  of  the,  ii.  179. 
Kings,  number  of,  in  Ireland,  ii,  4. 

Laogaire,  king  of  Ireland,  engagements  violated  by,  ii.  22. 
Life  of  St.  Patrick,  numerous  writers  of  the,  ii.  16. 
Lismore,  settlement  of  the  monks  of  Rathan  in,  ii.  47. 
Loch  Feabhail,  defeat  of  the  Danes  at,  ii.  113. 

Magh  Ailbhe,  remarkable  battle  of,  ii.  124. 

Mi^us,  king  of  Norway,  defeat  of,  ii.  133. 

Moalmordha,  the  battle  of  Clontarf  caused  by  the  conduct  of,  ii.  170. 
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Maolseachluiny  king  of  Ireland,  deposition  of,  vol.  ii.  page  151. 

Michael's  sheep,  St.  Origin  of  the  custom  of  killing,  ii.  24. 

Mint,  erection  of  a,  ii.  9. 

Mochua,  St.  regularity  of  the  life  of,  ii.  37. 

Mortough  OBrien,  king  of  Ireland,  servility  of,  ii.  192. 

Mungairide,  conyention  of,  ii.  119. 

New  Testament,    a  copy  of  the,  the  cause  of  the  hattle  of  Cuill 

Dreimne,  ii.  52. 
Normans,  defeat  of  the,  by  the  Danes,  ii.  96. 

Ossery,  submission  of  the  kingdom  of,  to  Diarmuid,  ii.  20 1. 

Pagan  priest,  remarkable  narratiye  of  a,  ii.  64. 

Palladius,  arrival  of,  ii.  11. 

Patrick,  St.  life  and  Ministry  of,  ii.  10  to  23. 

Piety  of  the  Irish  clergy,  ii.  104. 

Plague,  dreadful  ravages  of  the,  ii.  31. 

Poets,  different  attempts  to  expel  the,  ii.  49. 

Power  of  the  Pope,  non-existence  of  the  temporal,  in  Ireland,  ii.  5. 

Proclamation  of  Henry  II.  king  of  England,  ii.  208. 

Kagallach,  death  of,  ii.  78. 

Request  of  the  clergy,  Diarmuid  MacMorrough  spared  at  the,  ii.  202 

Revenue  of  St.  Patrick  established  in  Munster,  ii.  9. 

Roderick  O  Connor,   king  of  Ireland,  Diarmuid  Mac  Morroagh 

expelled  by,  ii.   198. 
Rodericus,' prince  of  Wales,  defeat  of,  in  his  attempt  upon  Ireland, 

ii.  145. 
Roscrea,  remarkable  defeat  of  tlie  Danes  at  the  fair  of,  ii.  144. 

Saints,  changes  in  the  names  of,  ii.  105. 

Sanders,  false  assertion  of  the  historian,  ii.  3. 

Scanlan,  king  of  Ossery,  benediction  of  St.  CoUum  Cill  on,  ii.  60. 

Scotland,  invasion  of,  by  the  Danes,  ii.  129* 

Sentences  of  judges,  remarkable  circumstances  attending  the,  ii.  19. 

Settled  state  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Bryen  Boiroirohe,  ii.   159. 

Sionach  Cro,  the  nun,  injury  done  to,  ii.  33. 

Slavery  of  the  Irish  under  Turgesius,  ii*  102. 

Sirnames,  approbation  of,  Bryen  Boiroimhe,  ii.  132. 

State  of  Christianity  in  Ireland  at  the  coming  of  the  English,  ii.  215 

Sti pulsions  entered  into  by  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  ii.  150. 

Stratagem  of  Maolseachluin  to  destroy  Turgesius,  ii.  104. 

Submission  of  the  kings  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II.  king  of  England, 

ii.  210. 
Sulchoid,  remarkable  defeat  of  the  Danes  in  the  battle  of,  ii,  142. 
Supplication  of  the  inbabitants  of  Dublin  to  Diarmuid  Mao  Mor* 

roughi  king  of  Leinfter,  ii.  203. 
8umnd«r  mtm  of  IrelMd  to  the  Pope,  ii*  S^t. 
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TaZy  appomtmmt  of  a,  for  the  rapport  of  the  clergy^  yoI.  ii.  page  14. 

Teige  O  Bryen^  tyrannical  conduct,  of,  ii.  191- 

Tr^icheronB  conduct  of  Maolseachluia  in  the  memorable  battle  of 

Qontarf,  ii.  173. 
Turgesiusy  demand  of  Maolseachluin's  daughter  by,  ii.  104. 

Unanimity  of  the  Irish,  happy  consequences  of  the,  115^199. 

Uniyersities,  principal,  of  Ireland,  ii.  95. 

Waterford,  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Strangwell  at,  ii.  205. 

Weakness  of  the  king  of  Conaeht,  ii.  148. 

Welsh,  cruelties  of  the,  ii.  138  to  181 

Westminster-hall,  timber  for  building  of,  sent  for  to  Ireland,  ii.  187. 

Wexford,  town  of,  taken  by  the  English,  ii.  200. 

Wounded  soldiers,  remarkable  barvery  of,  ii.  181. 

Zeal  of  H%ohnordha9  king  of  Leinster,  to  please  Bryen  Boiroimhe, 
iL  166. 
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